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It  was  about  three  or  four  years  ago, 
we  think,  that  we  indulged  in  certain  very 

pleasant  air  castles  about 
Castles  in  the  kind  of  a  magazine 

the  Air  that  we  should  like  to 

edit.  In  theiirst  place  this 
magazine  was  not  to  be  any  affair  of  one 
hundred  and  twelve,  or  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  or  one  hundred  and  sixty  pages, 
such  as  justifies  rejection  of  manuscripts 
for  reasons  of  lack  of  space.  As  to  size 
it  was  to  be  absolutely  elastic,  and  we 
were  to  be  able  to  satisfy  everybody. 
Every  book  published,  provided  it  was 
clean  and  represented  serious  endeavour, 
was  to  be  wittily  and  adequately  dis- 
cussed, in  a  spirit  of  conservatism  tem- 
pered with  kindness.  For  the  conven- 
tional rejection  slips  so  distasteful  to  the 
literary  free  lance  there  would  be  no  use, 
for  there  were  not  to  be  any  rejections. 
A  smiling  cashier  was  to  spend  every 
day  industriously  making  out  and  for- 
warding cheques  of  a  substantial  size. 
All  manuscripts  submitted  were  to  be  not 
only  superlatively  good,  but,  what  is 
inore  to  the  point,  available.  The  special 
artides  .were  all  to  be  masterpieces  of 
anecdote  and  description.  We  should 
print  not  many  Essays,  possibly  one  or 
two  in  each  number,  like  those  of  Elia, 
or  the  Roundabout  Papers  of  Mr.  Thack- 
eray. Above  all  the  fiction  should  be  de- 
cidedly worth  while.  If  we  were  to  open 
the  bulky  envelope  sent  us  by  Miss  Jones 
of  North  Tonawanda,  New  York,  out 
would  pop  a  humorous  story  quite  as 
good  as,  say,  the  late  Mr.  Porter's  "The 
Halberdier  of  the  Rheinschloss."  The 
contribution  from  Mtss  Lee  of  Amelia 
Court  House,  Virginia, — her  first  story. 


by  the  way ;  Miss  Lee  numbers  but  eigh- 
teen  summers — would  be  found  as  de- 
lightfully enigmatic  and  whimsical  as 
Mr.  Stockton's  "The  Lady  or  the  Tiger." 
Turning  to  the  manuscript  of  Mr.  Robin- 
son, of  Omaha,  Nebraska,  we  should  be 
forced  to  recognise  at  once  in  "The 
Shadow  on  the  Hill"  a  tale  to  the  full  as 
grim  and  fear  inspiring  as  Mr.  W.  W, 
Jacobs's  "The  Monkey's  Paw";  while  in 
those  twenty-four  beautifully  typed  pages 
received  from  Mr,  Thompson  of  Wilkes- 
barre,  Pennsylvania  ( Mr.  Thompson, 
like  Miss  Lee,  is  an  absolute  novice,  and 
in  view  of  his  scant  twenty  years,  and 
an  experience  limited  to  clerking  in  the 
hardware  house  of  Jenkins  and  Luf- 
berry,  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
court  life  of  the  Hapsburgs  is  exceed- 
ingly difBcult  to  understand)  we  should 
discover  just  the  same  kind  of  splendid, 
spirited  romance  that  Mr.  Tarkington 
gave  us  in  Monsieur  Beaucaire.  Imagine 
that  nothing  that  had  been  written  in  the 
last  twenty-two  or  three  years  had  been 
printed  and  that  we  were  able  to  offer 
for  our  March  issue  the  following  tabli 
of  contents: 
The  Prisoner  of  Zenda.    A  Novel.    Part  VII. 

Anthony  Hope 
The  Sham  rode  and  the  Palm.    Short  Story. 

O.  Henry 
The  Ballad  of  Reading  Gaol.    Poem.    C.  3.  3. 
Trilby.    A  Novel.  (Illustrated  by  the  Author.) 
George  du  Maurier 
The  Blue  Grass  Region  of  Kentucky   (illus- 
trated).   Chapter  VIII.  James  Lane  Allen 
The  Speckled  Band.     Being  Another  Adven- 
ture of  Sherlock  Holmes.  A.  Conan  Doyle 
The  Drums  of  the  Fore  and  Aft.  Short  Story. 
Rudyard  Kipling 
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Mr,  Dooley  on  Rodjard  Kipling.    P.  F.  Dtsmie 
The    Land    of   tbe   Dollar.      Impressioiu    of 
America.    Chapters  XIV,  XV. 

G.  W.  Steercns 
American  Types.    A  Series  of  Drawings. 

Charles  Dana  Gibson 
The  Bar  Sinister.     Short  Story. 

Richard  Harding  Davis 
Invictio.    A  Poem.  W.  E.  Henley 

Reviews  of  the  Six  Hundred  Really  Important 
Books  of  the  Montlu 

And  of  course  there  would  be  in  addi- 
tion to  these  special  features  the  r^^lar 
departments.  Chronicle  and  Comment,  or 
^'Comical  and  Chronic"  as  it  has  flip- 
pantly been  termed  by  a  certain  person 
utterly  lacking  in  reverence,  Mr.  Colby's 
"The  Casual  Reader,"  Mr.  Hamilton's 
dramatic  article,  Dr.  Cooper's  "Some- 
body's Something  and  Some  Recent 
Novels,"  the  Bookman's  Table  and  the 
Book  Mart  with  its  six  best  selling  books 
at  the  end.  _ 

Now  this  is  an  exceedingly  pleasant 
castle  in  Spain,  and  the  reader  can  re- 
vise it  to  suit  himself,  making  up  his  own 
Table  of  Contents  from  his  favourite 
writers  of  verse,  fiction,  essays,  and 
special  articles.  With  all  the  vast  wealth 
of  good  things  that  have  been  published 
to  draw  from  we  could  go  on  indefinitely, 
making  up  every  month  a  magazine,  the 
like  of  which  has  never  been  seen  and 
will  never  be  seen.  Sometime  we  may 
take  up  the  matter  seriously  to  the  extent 
of  offering  a  prize  for  what  we  consider 
the  best  and  most  varied  Table  of  Con- 
tents that  could  be  gathered  together 
within  the  limits  of  a  magazine  issue  of, 
say,  one  hundred  and  twenty  pages  of 
text.  The  contest,  we  believe,  would 
have  a  genuine  educational  value.  Mean- 
while, we  shall  turn  from  the  somewhat 
fanciful  idea  to  the  grim  reality,  and  take 
this  occasion  to  assure  those  who  favour 
us  with  contributions,  that  we  appreciate 
sincerely  the  very  general  courtesy  and 
consideration  and  understanding  of  the 
majority  of  men  and  women  who  are 
writing  and  submitting  manuscripts  to- 
day. They  may  not  be  Kiplings,  or  Du 
Mauricrs,  or  Chcstertons,  but  they  seem 
to  have  learned  the  absurdity  of  the  old 
cant  about  "favoured  contributors"  and 
being  "kept  out  for  reasons  of  jealousy." 


To  these  we  wish  to  express  our  thanks 
and  to  say  how  keenly  we  r^;rct  the  con- 
ventional notice  of  rejection,  and  the 
practical  impossibility  of  writing  a  per- 
sonal, explanatory  letter  with  every  con- 
tribution that  is  sent  back. 

Exceptions  there  are,  of  course.  The 
exceedingly  sensitive  gentleman  who  was 
the  first  editor  of  the  Comhill  Magasine 
wrote  pathetically  of  "Thorns  on  the 
Cushion."  But  there  is  probably  not  a 
magazine  oflSce  in  America  to-day  that 
cannot  more  than  match  his  experiences 
with  the  indignant  little  lady  of  the 
Theatre  Roj-al  of  Dublin.  How  many  of 
those  little  misunderstandings  and  com- 
plications there  are  to  recall!  For  ex- 
ample, there  was  that  talented  little 
woman  writer  who  hinted  archly  that  she 
had  a  most  wonderful  and  welcome  con- 
tribution for  our  columns.  When  the 
mystery  finally  arrived  it  proved  to  be  a 
glowing  panegyric  of  her  own  work, 
written  by  herself,  and  which,  she  felt, 
we  would  be  so  glad  to  feature  conspicu- 
ously. •  We  recall  only  parts  of  this 
screed,  but  we  remember  that  it  ended 
with  a  note  of  adulation  to  the  one  who 
"has  written  the  most  superb  and  singu- 
larly perfect  short  stories  of  our  time 
and  generation."  And  then  the  messages 
of  sorrowful  reproach  that  followed 
when  the  naive  little  masterpiece  did  not 
appear !  To  this  day  we  fear  that  a  cer- 
tain lady  still  nurses  a  sense  of  wrong- 
at  our  hands,  and  casts  darkling  glances 
at  the  cover  of  this  magazine.  Then 
there  are  the  ladies  who  have  the  "most 
interesting  material  about  So  and  So,*' 
which  we  find  to  be  expressions  of  out- 
rageous flattery  of  their  friends.  They, 
of  course,  are  doubly  injured.  Not  only 
has  what  they  have  written  been  set 
aside,  but  they  have  made  definite  prom- 
ise to  the  object  of  the  eulogy  that  all 
those  pleasant  words  should  be  printed 
Editorially.  But  the  ladies  are  not  alone. 
Far  from  it.  There  is  the  legal  gentle- 
man of  an  Arizona  town  who  wishes  us 
to  find  out  for  him  how  much  of  an  es- 
tate was  left  by  Tom  Penman,  in  the  in- 
terest of  whose  creditors  he  is  acting; 
the  writer  who  has  had  a  misunderstand- 
ing with  another  magazine  over  a  short 
story  and  who  expects  us  to  take  up  the 
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cudgels  in  his  behalf  and  proceed  to  be- 
labour soundly  the  object  of  his  indigna- 
tion; the  gentleman  who  casually  drops 
into  the  office  and  modestly  asks  us  to 
prepare  for  him  a  list  of  the  home  ad- 
dresses of  some  forty  American  authors 
whom  he  has  in  mind.  When  we  point 
out  to  this  latter  how  he  may  obtain  the 
information  for  himself  he  is  highly  in- 
dignant. He  is  quite  too  busy.  He  can- 
not spare  the  time.  Above  all  there  is  the 
irascible  gentleman,  who,  through  some 
misguided  or  mischievous  firm  of  law- 
yers, threatens  legal  proceedings  because 
a  writer  in  our  pages  has  alluded  to  the 
fact  that  the  American  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  signed  in  Philadelphia, 
July  4,  1776,  or  that  Rapp  commanded 
the  Hessians  at  the  battle  of  Trenton, 
which  historical  episodes  he  considers 
copyrighted  by  him  on  account  of  the 
publication  of  a  book  in  1881. 


While  we  are  going  to  wait  till  some 
future  occasion  to  offer  that  prize  for  the 

best  and  most  varied 
magazine  Table  of  Con- 
tents culled  from  the 
material  that  has  been 
printed  in  the  past  twenty-five  years, 
there  is  another  competition  which  we 


Literary 
Maps 


shall  open  at  once,  the  details  of  which 
we  shall  explain  in  the  April  number. 
Our  readers  will  recall  that  from  time 
to  time,  we  have  printed  literary  maps  of 
various  parts  of  the  world,  showing,  for 
example,  how  far  Anglo-Saxon  writers 
have  gone  in  making  use  of  Africa  as  a 
background  for  fiction.  Now  it  is  quite 
obvious  that  no  map,  designed  by  one 
person,  will  be  absolutely  complete,  and 
after  the  publication  of  one  of  these  maps 
we  have  always  received  a  number  of 
letters  pointing  out  such  shortcomings  as 
that  from  the  Nubian  Desert  is  missing 
the  name  of  such  a  writer,  or  that  in 
drawing  Arizona  the  artist  has  over- 
looked the  excellent  stories  of  Mrs.  So 
and  So.  Now  we  want  the  lists  to  be  as 
complete  as  possible,  and  the  only  way 
to  achieve  this  is  to  have  the  active  col- 
laboration of  a  great  many  of  our  readers. 
To  this  end  we  intend  to  offer  a  prize  for 
the  most  complete  addition  to  the  lists  as 
they  now  stand.  One  way  in  which  this 
competition  differs  from  most  competi- 
tions is  that  the  award  cannot  be  criti- 
cised as  an  expression  of  individual  opin- 
ion, or  the  opinion  of  a  small  number  of 
persons.  Of  course  writers  of  obvious 
trash  cannot  be  considered  as  literary 
claimants,  but  with  this,  understood,  the 
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winner  will  be  the  person  whose  lists  con- 
tains the  greatest  number  of  names. 

A  great  many  persons,  we  believe, 
know  that  the  large  metropolitan  daily 

newspapers  recruit  their 
A  Magazine  staffs  every  year  by  tak- 
Experiment         ing    those    whom    they 

consider  the  most  prom- 
ising, from  a  journalistic  point  of  view, 
of  the  graduates  from  our  various  uni- 
versities and  colleges.    Of  these  a  num- 


ber eventually  find  their  way  into  maga- 
zine work.  Mr.  Lincoln  Steffens  has  had 
an  idea  that  this  was  all  wrong;  believing 
that  the  magazines  should  go  directly  to 
the  colleges,  and  he  recently  subjected 
his  idea  to  an  interesting  experiment. 
First  he  found  his  man,  a  Harvard  grad- 
uate who  had  gone  through  in  three  years 
and  was  devoting  his  fourth  year  to  a 
post  graduate  course.  Then  he  outlined 
his  plan  to  Mr.  Ridgway  of  Everybody's 
Magazine.     The    latter    was    sceptical. 
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**You  will  find  that  you  are  quite  wrong/' 
he  said.  "But  this  is  what  we  shall  do. 
Take  this  young  man  on  the  magazine  as 
your  private  secretary,  and  if  at  the  end 
of  the  year  he  can  write  an  article  for 
Everybody's  I  shall  consider  that  your 
theory  has  been  vindicated."  Within  six 
months  Mr.  Steffens  handed  in  without 
comment  an  unsigned  article  written  by 
the  experiment.  It  was  supposed  to  be 
one  of  his  own,  and  as  such  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  one  of  the  best  he  had 
written  in  a  long  time.  Before  the  end 
of  the  stipulated  year  the  young  private 
secretary  had  been  made  an  associate  edi- 
tor of  the  magazine. 

Mr.  Steffens,  by  the  way,  has  recently 
returned  to  his  first  love,  daily  journal- 
ism. Whether  he  has  been  exposing  the 
^'Shame  of  the  Cities,"  or  trying  to  preach 
the  Golden  Rule  to  Capital  and  Labour 
in  Los  Angeles,  he  has  always  been  an 
interesting  figure.  He  has  been  charged 
with  lacking  a  sense  of  humour,  which  is 
very  far  from  the  truth.  Mr.  Steffens's 
career  has  been  as  interesting  as  his  per- 
sonality.   He  began  as  a  police  reporter 


for  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  writing 
some  very  excellent  short  fiction  in  odd 
hours.  Leaving  the  Post  to  become  City 
Editor  of  the  New  York  Commercial 
Advertiser,  he  tried  to  introduce  an  en- 
tirely new  form  of  journalism,  in  which 
mere  facts  were  to  be  subordinated  to  im- 
pressions. From  the  Commercial  Adver- 
tiser  he  went  to  McClure's  Magazine, 
and  while  there  was  one  of  a  few  men 
who,  by  a  purely  personal  campaign,  took 
George  Douglas's  The  House  of  the 
Green  Shutters  from  obscurity  and  made 
it  one  of  the  most  talked  of  books  of  a 
season.  When  he  toured  the  country 
after  the  publication  of  The  Shame  of  the 
Cities  Mr.  Steffens  received  as  much  at- 
tention as  a  presidential  possibility. 

A  short  time  ago  Mr.  Steffens  was 
talking  to  a  distinguished  citizen  of  Oy- 
ster Bay  about  matters  in  which  the 
nation  has  been  manifesting  considerable 
interest.  "Do  you  want  it?"  he  asked  of 
his  host.  The  grim  jaws  snapped 
sharply.  "A  dozen  times  I  have  said  that 
I  do  not,"  was  the  reply.  "But,"  said 
Mr.  Steffens,  "you  have  said  it,  but  you 
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have  not  put  it  over.  Besides  being  other 
things  you  are  a  journalist,  and  as  a  jour- 
nalist you  know  that  it  is  your  place  to 
put  it  over."  "Could  you  do  it  in  my 
place  ?"  was  the  question.  "Fll  try,"  said 
Mr.  SteflFens.  So  the  two  sat  down  at  a 
table  while  Mr.  Steffens  tried  to  put  in 
words  the  message  that  should  be  con- 
vincing. But  as  the  message  never  ap- 
peared the  inference  is  that  the  wording 
did  not  prove  quite  satisfactory  to  Mr. 
Steffens's  host. 


It  was  either  Mr.  Jefferson  Peters  or 
Mr.  Andy  Tucker,  the  heroes  of  the  late 

O.  Henr/s  The  Gentle 
The  Modem  Grafter,  who  undertook 
Agriculturist        to  prove  that  no  matter 

how  much  he  had  been 
veneered  by  civilisation  the  modem  agri- 
culturist was  fundamentally  a  farmer, 
and  susceptible  to  the  wiles  that  have 
been  practised  successfully  on  farmers 
since  the  world  began.  On  one  occasion 
Mr.  Peters  and  Mr.  Tucker  started  out 
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in  pursuit  of  a  modem  agriculturist  of 
Indiana,  whose  office  was  like  that  of  a 
Wall  Street  broker's,  and  whose  astute- 
ness and  knowledge  of  the  world  seemed 
to  render  him  immune  to  all  methods  of 
graft.  Their  most  intricate  schemes  met 
only  with  his  amused  derision,  and  it  was 
not  until  Messrs.  Peters  and  Tucker  re- 
verted to  first  principles,  and  brought  out 
the  old,  time-worn  shell  game  that  their 
victim's  eyes  began  to  glisten  and  they 
were  on  their  way  to  substantial  and  ne- 
farious profit.  A  book  was  recently 
called  to  our  attention  in  which  there  is 
a  farmer  who  is  evidently  a  modem  agri- 
culturalist of  the  most  approved  type.  It 
is  Showers  of  Blessing,  by  Anson  D. 
Eby,  and  was  printed  in  Lancaster,  Penn- 
sylvania. This  modem  agriculturalist 
and  his  wife,  who  had  been  "contend- 
ing with  the  soil  and  weeds  and  vege- 
tation," meet  on  the  porch  of  their  home 
and  the  following  conversation  takes 
place : 

"What  have  you  been  following  that  you 
appear  so  taxed  with  heat?"  the  wife  began. 

"I  have  been  viewing  the  estates  to  ascertain 
the  promise  of  the  crops,"  returned  the  hus- 
band. "The  maize  is  flourishing  and  the  fields 
are  beautiful  wif^  the  rows  of  green  by  which 
they  are  adorneo  And  now  that  the  culti- 
vator is  at  work,  it  makes  one  surmise  that 
with  a  moderate  season  our  fertile  acres  will 
prosper  bountifully.  The  condition  of  the  soil 
is  fine  and  the  boys  are  performing  graceful 
work.  Blessed  days  are  these,  and  the  spears 
of  all  that  is  green  rise  up  to  be  caressed  by 
the  mildness  of  the  sun." 

"You  approached  from  the  pasture  tract," 
she  observed.  "You  must  have  taken  a  wide 
survey  through  this  fond  rain  of  warmth,  that 
you  appear   from  this  opposite  direction." 

"True,"  he  followed,  "it  was  a  goodly  stroll 
in  this  unusual  early  sultriness.  Really,  the  sun 
comes  down  in  a  fusillade  of  heat  But  the 
fields  of  com  inspected,  I  proceeded  to  the 
timber,  where  the  genial  umbrage  gave  me 
comfort.  From  hence  I  did  invade  the 
meadow,  meandering  with  the  brook.  The 
pasture  has  been  benefited  by  the  showers,  and 
now  this  sunshine  deepens  the  verdure  of  the 
grazing  ground." 

The  conversation  continued  longer,  and  rel- 
ished mainly  on  the  interests  pertaining  to  the 
farm. 


The   unquestioning    faith    of    certain 
American  periodicals  in  current  British 

literary  and  journalistic 
The  Labouchere  values  was  illustrated  by 
Legend  the  recent  comments  on 

the  late  Henry  Labou- 
chere, the  famous  editor  of  Truth. 
"Labby,"  as  he  was  affectionately  called, 
was  undoubtedly  a  man  ol  influence  and 
charm  in  certain  portions  of  the  British 
Isles,  but  at  this  distance  he  does  not 
emerge  very  far  above  the  horizon.  A 
New  York  newspaper  which  is  rather 
noted  for  its  colonial  attitude  toward 
British  writers  applied  to  him  on  the  day 
after  his  demise  the  following  adjec- 
tives: "Feariess,*'  "audacious,"  "bril- 
liant,"  "resolute,"  "genial,"  "generous," 
"versatile,"  "keen,"  "witty,"  "inspiring,'* 
"polished,"  "charming,"  "persuasive," 
"accomplished,"  and  it  insisted  that  all 
these  qualities  and  others  as  ingratiating 
were  to  be  found  in  the  pages  he  con- 
tributed to  Truth.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
none  of  these  qualities  was  vigorous 
enough  to  carry  across  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  For  a  great  many  years  Mr. 
Labouchere  has  been  dangled  before  our 
eyes  as  a  charming,  brilliant,  witty,  cyn- 
ical writer,  an  enfant  terrible,  a  fearless 
radical,  a  man  of  infinite  jest,  and  what 
not.  For  a  great  many  years  some  of 
us  have  consulted  the  pages  of  Truth  at 
intervals  almost  feverishly  in  the  hope 
of  catching  him  in  the  act.  It  was  all  in 
vain.  He  lacked  any  sort  of  general  or 
permanent  interest.  His  was  an  entirely 
transitory  and  local  talent.  His  wit,  like 
that  which  goes  into  a  London  topical 
song,  is  not  and  never  was  suited  to  the 
American  consumer.  Perhaps  by  some 
strange  tribal  standard  there  may  have 
been  pages  in  Truth  which  could  be 
called  "brilliant"  and  "witty,"  but  no 
American  would  ever  have  found  it  out 
for  himself.  Truth  has  always  seemed 
one  of  the  most  trivial  and  certainly  the 
most  reconditely  insular  of  those  elabo- 
rate British  weekly  publications. 


There  is  little  interest  here  in  Labou- 
chere as  a  "brilliant"  writer,  still  less  as 
a  startling  radical,  for  as  time  has  gone 
on  his  radicalism  has  been  overtaken  by 
a  gfreat  body  of  his  fellow-countrymen, 
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and  beside  that  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
for  instance,  seems  very  tame  indeed. 
He  is  recalled  chiefly  as  the  subject  of  a 
great  many  anecdotes  which  bear  wit- 
ness to  an  odd,  perverse,  whimsical  and 
amusing  personality.  He  was  a  riddle 
to  the  solemn  type  of  Englishman  and 
a  menace  to  the  starched  dignity  of  his 
own  class. 

"Father,"  asked  a  child,  when  Labouchere 
was  running  for  Parliamenl,  "did  God  make 
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"Yes, 


The  stories  about  Labouchere  bear  a 
family  likeness  to  the  Whistler  anec- 
dotes. They  turn  usually  on  some  unex- 
pected bit  of  calm  effrontery.  Once, 
when  a  young  attach^  in  the  Foreign 
Office,  he  was  ordered  to  start  for 
Constantinople  at  once,  but  several 
days  afterward  was  seen  by  the  Under- 
Secretary  sauntering  along  Piccadilly,  A 
letter,  whose  indignant  contents  he  sur- 
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mised,  came  to  him  from  the  Foreign 
Office;  whereupon  he  placed  it  in  his 
pocket  unopened  and  betook  himself  to 
Baden-Baden.  There,  after  losing  all 
his  money  at  roulette,  he  opened  the  let- 
ter at  last,  and  finding  the  expected  scold- 
ing, remarked  to  a  friend: 

"There,  you  see  the  advantage  of  carrying 
this  letter  with  me  unopened.  I  can  now  with- 
out any  departure  from  the  truth  adcnowledge 
its  receipt  in  Baden-Baden,  and  begin  my  letter 
thus :  'My  Lord —  Your  letter  of  the  20th  ult 
has  followed  me  here/  " 

He  was  bom  in  1831  and  educated  at 
Eton  and  Cambridge.  He  left  college 
without  a  degree,  following  a  pretty  cir- 
cus girl  across  the  Atlantic  and  turning 
up  in  Mexico,  whence  after  watching 
with  interest  a  passing  revolution,  he 
journeyed  to  Minnesota.  He  there  fell 
in  with  a  band  of  Indians  and  spent  some 
months  with  them.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-three  be  became  attache  to  the 
British  Legation  at  Washington  and 
later  served  in  Germany,  Sweden,  Russia 
and  Turkey.  He  left  the  diplomaticr 
service  in  1864  and  in  the  foUcfiwin^^^eair '' 
was  elected,  though  an  extreme  c^(Scal, 
for  the  royal  borough  of  Windsor^  but 
was  unseated  on  petition.  He^ stood  for 
Middlesex  two  years  later  witfi'  the. same 
results,  and  it  was  not  till  i88(\that  he 
succeeded  in  entering  Parliament.  He 
was  in  Paris  during  the  Commune  as 
correspondent  for  the  Daily  News  and 
wrote  his  graphic  Letters  of  a  Besieged 
Resident,  In  1877  he  established  Truth, 
which  was  successful  from  the  first.  Its 
merciless  exposure  of  frauds  and  pursuit 
of  every  sort  of  swindler  involved  it  in 
numerous  libel  suits,  but  Labouchere 
could  boast  until  later  years  that  he  never 
lost  a  case.  He  had  taken  the  precau- 
tions, however,  to  require  his  assistant's 
name  lo  appear  on  the  paper  as  that  of 
the  editor,  remarking  that  if  trouble 
arose  it  would  be  some  one  else  that 
would  have  to  go  to  prison. 

Like  the  ill-fated  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  for  whose  fair  fame  men  would 
have  fought  generations  after  her  death, 
Emma,  Lady  Hamilton,  has  had  her 
staunch  champions  and  her  violent  de- 
tractors   in    posterity.     To    the    former 


class  belongs  Mrs.  Julia  Frankau,  who 
as  Frank  Danbv  has  written  a  number 

of  exceedingly  vivid, 
Emma;  though   usually  unpleas- 

Lady  Hamilton    ant,  novels.    Now,  in  her 

The  Story  of  Emma, 
Lady  Hamilton,  a  book  which  we  under- 
stand is  to  be  sold  in  this  countrv  at  a 
net  price  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
dollars,  she  has  given  us  a  sumptuous 
portrait  of  that  woman  who  exercised  so 
strong  an  influence  over  the  career  of 
Lord  Nelson.  To  Mrs.  Frankau  the 
whole  story  of  Emma  is  the  story  of  a 
woman's  generosity  and  sweet  yielding- 
ness  and  of  man's  ignoble  selfishness. 
Her  first  protector,  Mr.  Charles  Greville, 
Mrs.  Frankau  considers  to  have  been  a 
hidebound  Philistine  prig.  He  tried  to 
teach  her  to  write  and  speak  English  cor- 
rectly. The  girl  gave  her  very  soul  in 
utter  devotion. 

But  study  with  Mr.  GrcviHc  she  could  not, 
because  the  true  love  he  had  excited  in  her,  the 
first  and  only  love  of  poor  Emma's  misspent 
life,  hungered  for  a  larger  expression  of  it  than 
he  was  capable  of  giving.  She  was  forever 
wooing  him,  wistfully  or  gaily,  as  his  some- 
what perverse  hulmour  suggested.  She  obeyed 
his  slightest  wishes,  strove  to  reach  to  his  de- 
mands on  her  understanding,  mistook  his  cold- 
ness for  dignity,  his  lack  of  passion  for  an 
aristocratic  self-restraint,  his  vanity  for  noble 
pride,  his  narrow  jealousy  for  a  fine  exclusive- 
ness.  She  lavished  on  this  gentleman,  who  used 
both  her  and  her  mother  as  servants  to  his  ap- 
petites, a  generous  wealth  of  childish  adoration 
and  womanly  warmth ;  she  would  fawn  on  him 
for  the  favour  of  a  caress,  her  liveliness  leapt 
to  his  approval,  her  gaiety  attuned  itself  to  his 
mood;  she  would  dance  for  him,  sing  for  him, 
dress  for  him,  live  for  him.  And  all  of  this  be- 
cause she  was  instinctively  a  lover,  the  true 
feminine  of  the  word,  humble  and  generous, 
uncalculating  in  her  gifts,  grateful  for  the 
smallest  favours,  and  sedulous  in  deserving 
them.  ,   .   . 

Finally  the  rough  stone  be^an  to  take 
on  polish,  and  Mr.  Greville  had  reason 
to  congratulate  himself  upon  the  trans- 
formation that  his  pupil  was  so  diligently 
achieving:.  Of  course  there  were  out- 
bursts of  petulance  on  Emma's  part,  but 
she  would  repent  quickly,  and  plead  or 
coax  for  pardon.     Charles  Greville  par- 
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doned  with  difficulty.  His  dignity  de- 
manded that  there  should  be  no  occasion 
for  it.  Finally  he  wished  her  to  be 
painted,  and  they  sought  out  Mr.  Rom- 
ney.  The  sittings  led  to  outbreaks  of 
apparently  unjustified  jealousy  on  Gre- 
viile's  part.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the 
end.  He  had  an  uncle,  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  a  man  of  about  sixty,  from 
whom  he  had  expectations.  He  intro- 
duced Sir  William  to  Emma,  and  as  soon 
as  he  saw  that  his  uncle  had  taken  a 
fancy  to  her  he  fostered  his  folly  in  or- 
der to  make  money  out  of  it.  Despite  all 
her  entreaties,  Emma  was  sold  to  Sir 
William  Hamilton  and  induced  to  go  to 
Naples.  Greville  assured  her  that  he 
would  follow  her.  Instead  he  left  her  to 
her  fate,  and  would  not  answer  any  of 
her  letters.  Again  and  again  she  ap- 
pealed to  him ;  one  word  of  affection 
from  her  Greville  would  keep  her  faith- 
ful and  true,  but  she  had  no  word. 

This  is  the  Emma  that  you  see  through 
Mrs.  Frankau's  eyes.  It  is  a  very  differ- 
ent woman  whom  another  novelist  of  our 
generation  has  depicted.     Conan  Doyle 


in  Rodney  Stone  shows  her  coarse,  ful- 
some, and  intriguing.  When  Rodney 
Stone  and  his  father  go  to  pay  their  re- 
spects to  Lord  Nelson  they  find  Lady 
Hamilton  present  and  are  bewildered  and 
repelled  by  the  nauseous  flattery  she 
showers  on  the  hero  and  the  eagerness 
with  which  he  swallows  it.  Finally  a 
footman  enters  abruptly  with  a  large  blue 
envelope, 

"By  Heaven,  it  is  my  orders  I"  cried  Nelson, 
snatching  it  up  and  fumbling  with  it  in  his 
awkward,  one-banded  attempt  to  break  the 
seals.  Lady  Hamilton  ran  to  his  assistance, 
but  no  sooner  had  she  glanced  at  the  paper  in- 
closed than  she  burst  into  a  shrill  scream,  and 
throwing  up  her  hands  and  her  eyes,  she  sank 
backward  in  a  swoon.  I  could  not  but  observe, 
however,  that  her  fall  was  very  carefully  ex- 
ecuted, and  that  she  was  fortunate  enough,  in 
spite  of  her  insensibility,  to  arrange  her  drapery 
and  attitude  into  a  graceful  and  classical  de- 
sign. But  he,  the  honest  seaman,  so  incapable 
of  deceit  or  affectation  that  he  could  not  sus- 
pect it  in  others,  ran  madly  to  the  bell,  shouting 
for  the  maid,  the  doctor,  and  the  smelling  salts, 
with  incoherent  words  of  grief  and  such  pas- 
sionate terms  of  emotion  that  my  father  thought 
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it  more  discreet  to  twitch  me  by  the  sleeve  as  a 
signal  tbat  we  should  steal  out  of  the  room. 
There  we  left  him,  then,  in  the  dim-lit  London 
drawing-room,  beside  himself  with  pity  for  this 
shallow  and  most  artificial  woman,  while  with- 
out, at  the  edge  of  the  Piccadilly  curb,  there 
stood  the  high  dark  berlin  which  was  ready  to 
start  him  upon  (hat  long  journey,  which  was  to 
end  in  his  chase  of  the  French  fleet  over  seven 
thousand  miles  of  ocean,  his  meeting  with  it, 
his  victory,  which  confined  Napoleon's  ambi- 
tion forever  to  the  land,  and  his  death,  coming. 
his  victory,  which  conlined  Napoleon's  ambi- 
crowning  moment  of  his  life. 


While  Julia  Frankau  has  been  seeing 
her  historical  study  through  the  press, 
Frank  Danby  has  not  been  idle.  A  new 
novel  is  even  now  ready  for  publication 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  only  a  year  or 
two  ago  Mrs.  Frankau  dolefully  declared 
that  an  ungrateful  public  had  read  the 
last  fiction  she  should  ever  write.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
the  utterance ;  Frank  Danby  is  a  novelist 
in  spite  of  herself,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  believe  that  sooner  or  later  she  would 
not  break  her  vow  of  silence.  The  new 
hook  bears  a  formidable  title.  Joseph  in 


Jeopardy,  and  enough  has  been  disclosed 
of  its  character  to  suggest  that  Mrs, 
Frankau  has  returned  to  the  kind  of  sub- 
ject that  elicited  her  earlier  effoits. 
Joseph,  it  is  understood,  is  a  young  man 
of  humble  birth,  but  eminently  success- 
ful and  of  a  subtle  attraction  for  the 
sex,  married  to  a  woman  whose  exterior 
effectually  conceals  the  depths  of  her  fine 
character.  Mrs.  Potiphar  is  a  beautiful, 
a  charming,  an  altogether  sympathetic 
widow  of  the  bluest  blood,  attracted  by 
the  suburban  Joseph  in  a  reaction  from 
the  degenerate  scions  of  her  own  class. 
There  is  a  situation,  not  absolutely  origi- 
nal, but  full  of  the  stuff  of  real  drama. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  as  the  title  indi- 
cates, the  drama  is  centred  in  the  man. 
In  spite  of  her  complete  success  with  one 
or  two  feminine  characters — the  heroine 
of  Pigs  in  Closer  and  the  delectable 
Sally  Snape  of  The  Heart  of  a  Child 
are  not  to  be  forgotten — Frank  Danby 
has  shown  her  greatest  insight  in  de- 
picting men.  In  her  first  book,  Dr.  Phil- 
lips,  it  is  the  doctor  himself  who  sticks 
in  the  memory.  In  Pi^s  in  Clover  it  is 
those  two  wonderfully  contrasted 
brothers,  Carl  and  Louis  Althaus,  who 
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give  the  book  its  remarkable  power. 
Baccarat  and  Tke  Sphinx's  Lawyer, 
whatever  one  may  think  of  their  merits 
as  novels,  are  curiously  accurate  studies 
in  the  morbid  psychology  of  the  male  ani- 
mal of  the  human  species.  Frank  Danby 
is  unique  among  woman  novelists  in  hav- 
ing justified  for  once  the  masculine  nom  ■ 
de  guerre  that  so  many  of  her  craft  have 
assumed.  _ 

There  are  certain  reasons  why  the  ac- 
companying illustration  has  a  particular 
interest.  On  the  same 
Mr.  Brinton  and  day,  a  certain  Wednes- 
Mr.  Johnson  day  in  mid  January,  both 
men  in  it  attracted  con- 
spicuous attention.  On  that  day  in  New 
York  City  there  was  opened  the  Walter 
Greaves  Exhibition,  for  which  Mr. 
Christian  Brinton  practically  stood  spon- 
sor. It  was  not  an  ordinary  Exhibition, 
for  it  stirred  up  a  vast  amount  of  news- 
paper controversy,  Mr.  Joseph  Pennell 
seemed  to  regard  it  as  an  attack  on  the 
memory  of  his  old  friend  Whistler.  Mr, 
James  Huneker  said  that  "the  sympa- 
thetic and  succinct  catalogue  of  Chris- 


tian Brinton  was  the  only  whiff  of  real 
art  in  the  whole  affair,"  The  evening  of 
the  day  that  saw  the  opening  of  the  Wal- 
ter Greaves  Exhibition  marked  the  first 
presentation  of  Mr.  Owen  Johnson's 
adaptation  of  Maurice  Donnay's  The 
Return  From  Jerusalem.  Almost  unani- 
mously the  critics  have  spoken  of  this 
work  as  an  unusual  one,  since  it  showed 
a  real  and  successful  attempt  to  translate 
a  foreign  play  into  distinguished  English. 


Mr.     Gelett     Burgess,     poet-essayist- 
architect-humourist- iconoclast- novelist- 


Hachine  painter  -  juvenile  writer- 

designer  -  playwright, 
acknowledges  as  his  favourite  recreation 
(in  Who's  Who)  the  making  of  paper 
houses.  Additions  to  his  little  village  of 
"Gingerbread  Junction,"  however,  have 
not  b«en  made  of  late,  his  present  amuse- 
ment being  found  in  perfecting  his 
new  "Nonsense  Machine."  The  accom- 
panying illustration  shows  Mr.  Bur- 
gess with  his  first  model,  which 
is  described  as  a  "reciprocal -compound 
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engine  for  the  elmination  of  thought  in 
all  forms."  It  is  claimed  to  be  the  first 
case  of  "nonsense  in  three  dimensions" 
ever  known,  and  a  sure  cure  for  neuras- 
thenia. As  such,  indeed,  it  was  recently 
tested  in  a  hospital,  and  the  patient,  a  vic- 
tim of  nervous  break-down,  is  said  by  the 
l.ouse  physician  to  hsv-  been  cured 
mainlyby  watching  the  complicated  proc- 
esses of  the  invention,  thereby  being 
prevented  from  thinking  himself. 

Gelett  Burgess,  however,  unsatisfied 
with  this  success,  has  just  finished  a  No. 
2  Machine  "heavier  than  air"  and  "built 
like  a  watch,"  much  smaller  and  capable 
of  more  diverse  movements.  It  is  ac- 
tuated by  a  small  dynamo  and  is  said  to 
be  much  more  efficient  in  relieving  men- 
tal strain.  "After  I  had  seen  a  boy  of 
fourteen  in  .San  Jose,  who  had  built  a 
complete  working  automobile,"  says  Mr. 
Burgess,  "I  gave  up  trying  to  complete 
along  utilitarian  lines — "along  utilitarian 
lines"  is  Mr.  Burgess's,  not  the  Book- 
man's expression — with  the  rising  gen- 
eration, and  devoted  myself  to  the  lost 
art  of  playing."  He  is  not  always  alone, 
however,  in  his  games,  for  Mr,  Will  Ir- 
win, his  whilom  collaborator,  was  a  co- 
director  with  Mr.  Burgess  of  the  "San 
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Francisco  and  Arcady  Railroad,"  with  its 
three  toy  locomotives  and  four  hundred 
and  eighty  inches  of  track,  the  preferred 
stock  of  which  was,  a  few  years  ago, 
bought  by  many  well-known  writers  who 
also  had  refused  to  "grow  up." 


Mrs,  Katharine  D.  Osbourne  has  little 
that  is  new  to  tell  us  in  her  book  on 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
Stevenson  in         in    California.     For    the 
Calif omia  most  part,  she  contents 

herself  with  paraphrasing 
those  records  of  Stevenson's  life  at  Mon- 
terey, in  San  Francisco,  and  at  the  de- 
serted mining  camp  of  Silverado,  with 
which  the  reading  public  is  already  well 
acquainted.  Her  book  is  without  arrange- 
ment and  without  coherence ;  it  dallies 
lightly  with  a  period  of  Stevenson's  de- 
velopment which  would  offer  serious  ma- 
terial for  a  student  of  his  psychologic 
growth;  and  it  carries  many  pretty  pic- 
tures, most  of  which  are  glimpses  of  the 
scenery  of  California,  Mrs.  Osbourne 
does  tell  us  that  Stevenson  had  twice 
been  seriously  in  love,  and  had  been  re- 
jected by  the  two  ladies  to  whose  hands 
he  had  successively  aspired,  before  he 
met   his   wife.    This  rumour,   which   is 
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confirmed  by  the  gossip  of  certain  solid 
citizens  of  Edinburgh  who  remember 
Louis  in  his  early  twenties,  has  not  be- 
fore been  formally  printed ;  and  it  helps 
us  to  understand  the  overwhelming  seri- 
ousness with  which  Stevenson  embarked 
upon  the  great  adventure  that  culminated 
in  his  marriage,  to  know  that  he  had 
served  a  hard  apprenticeship  in  loving, 
and  was  no  longer  following  a  boyish 
dream.  

It  is  thus  that  Mrs.  Osboume  tells  the 
story  of  Stevenson's  settling  at  No.  608 
Bush  Street,  San  Francisco,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1879.  [This  house,  by  the  way,  was 
torn  down  long  before  the  great  fire.] 

What  interested  Stevenson  more  than  all 
else  was  that  the  house  faced  south,  and  that 
there  wer^  balconies  to  the  windows,  running 
the  widtHJof'  the  front,  on  all  three  floors.  Air 
and  sunshine,  the  two  great  desiderata  for  his 
health's  sake,  were  to  be  found  here.  His  ring 
brought  to  the  door  the  landlady  herself,  Mrs. 
Mary  Carson. 

If  Stevenson  eyed  her  with  questioning 
glances,  no  less  suspiciously  did  she  eye  this 
new  applicant  for  a  room.  She  had  just  gone 
through  an  unhappy  experience  with  two  Lon- 
don Germans,  who  had  departed  leaving  sev- 
eral months'  room  rent  unpaid;  and  she  saw 
at  once  that  Stevenson  was  also  a  foreigner. 
His  manner  and  voice  proclaimed  it.  More 
than  that,  to  use  her  own  words,  "He  was  such 
a  strange-looking,  shabby  shack  of  a  fellow. 
Not  that  there  was  anything  repellent  in  his 
looks,  only  his  appearance  was  not  what  his 
acquaintance  bpre.  For  when  I  came  to  know 
him,  I  just  loved  him  like  my  own  child." 

His  garb  was  in  itself  a  disguise,  as  his 
clothing  generally  was.  ...  In  Monterey  he 
was  one  chilly  morning  in  need  of  little 
heavier  clothing  than  he  had  on.  A  coat  was 
deemed  too  much;  a  jersey  would  have  an- 
swered the  purpose.  Lacking  it,  he  pulled  an 
extra  undershirt  on  over  the  outside.  Mrs. 
Carson  describes  his  dress  the  day  he  came 
to  her  house  seeking  lodgings  thus :  "He  wore 
a  little  brown  rough  ulster  buttoned  up  tight 
under  his  chin,  and  Scotch  brogues,  the  walk- 
ing kind,  laced  up  high,  and  his  pants  stuck 
in  the  tops,  and  a  dicer  hat." 

Mrs.  Osbourne  also  gives  an  interest- 
ing glimpse  of  Stevenson  in  conversation, 


in  the  following  account  of  his  second 
call  on  Mrs.  Virgil  Williams : 

He  had  a  peculiarly  beautiful  voice,  with  a 
rich,  round,  but  not  provincial,  Scotch  accent. 
While  he  conversed  with  Mrs.  Williams,  he 
paced  up  and  down  the  floor  in  his  usual 
fashion,  with  rapid  and  graceful  motion,  or 
hung  on  the  mantelpiece.  It  was  not  strange 
that  the  conversation  turned  on  the  subject  of 
the  relations  of  America  and  Great  Britain. 

Stevenson  regretted  that  England  had  lost 
the  colonies.  He  pictured  the  States  under 
British  rule,  v/ith  America  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment of  the  whole  empire.  He  dwelt  upon 
the  benefits  that  would  have  accrued  to  the 
whole  English-speaking  race  from  such  a 
union,  and  to  all  mankind,  with  Great  Britain 
and  America'  ruling  the  world  for  peace  and 
rightei^asn'ess.  In  a  flight  of  fancy,  and  with 
all  the  richness  of  language  that  was  his,  he 
pictured  the  actual  transporting  of  the  royal 
family  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  govern- 
ment across  the  Atlantic,  the  pageantry  of  the 
ships  and  the  gorgeous  landing,  and  the  setting 
up  of  the  throne  at  Washington. 

While  Stevenson  was  talking,  Mr.  Williams 
came  in.  He  looked  doubtfully  from  Mrs. 
Williams  to  the  stranger;  for,  as  he  told  his 
wife  afterward,  he  thought  a  tramp  had  got  in 
and  she  could  not  get  him  out  again.  But 
it  was  only  for  a  moment,  and  soon  the  two 
men  were  talking  with  all  the  interest  and 
pleasure  of  those  who  feel  much  in  common, 
and  from  that  day  began  a  friendship  that 
never  ended  until  the  death  of  Virgil  Williams. 

Albert  Bigelow  Paine,  whose  time  dur- 
ing the  past  six  years  has  been  chiefly 

employed  in  the  prepa- 
Finishingthe  ration  of  his  biography 
Twain  Life  of  Mark  Twain,  expects 

to  complete  his  long  task 
by  the  first  of  May.  In  the  progress  of 
his  work,  Mr.  Paine  has  made  two  jour- 
neys to  Europe  to  visit  the  various  scenes 
of  Mark  Twain's  residence  and  travel,  as 
well  as  numerous  trips  in  America,  in- 
cluding one  down  the  Mississippi  River 
and  to  the  Pacific  coast.  "I  cannot  write 
with  any  certainty  about  a  place  I  have 
not  seen,"  he  says,  ''my  imagination  is 
perfectly  willing  to  furnish  something, 
but  I  have  learned  to  view  its  efforts  in 
matters  of  architecture  and  scenery  with 
doubt."     Before    Mark   Twain    died   he 
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presented  Mr.  Paine  with  a  piece  of  land 
in  Redding  on  which  to  build  a  study; 
also,  with  a  billiard  table,  saying:  "When 
I  want  exercise  I'll  walk  down  and  play 
billiards  with  you.  When  you  want  ex- 
ercise you  can  walk  up  and  play  billiards 
with  me."  The  study,  which  Mr,  Paine 
named  "Markland,"  was  not  quite  com- 
pleted when  Mr,  Clemens  died.  It  stands 
on  a  hillside,  overlooking  a  foreground 
of  cedars,  a  hazy  valley  and  distant  blue 
hills.  After  Mark  Twain's  death  a  fire- 
proof vault  was  added  to  hold  the  great 
mass  of  materials  which  passed  into  his 
biographer's  hands.  "Markland"  is  an 
inspiring  place  and  seems  as  remote  as 
if  it  were  in  the  Adirondacks.  Mr. 
Paine  works  there  summer  and  winter. 
Everything  about  it — pictures,  books, 
bric-a-brac,  the  billiard  table — speaks  of 
Mark  Twain,  It  is  properly  named 
"Markland." 


Claudius  Clear  is  of  the  opinion  that 
even  the  highest  genius  is  hardly  capable 
of  turning  out  more  than  about  a  dozen 
works  representative  of  his  powers,  even 
though  the  secondary  work  may  have 
elements  of  strength  and  beauty.  The 
very  finest  work  of  Dickens,  he  thinks, 
was  done  when  he  finished  David  Cop- 
perdeld,  but  we  could  ill  spare  the  novels 
of  the  later  period.  When  Sir  Walter 
Scott  wrote  Woodstock  he  had  said  fare- 
well to  his  great  creative  time.  But  how 
much  there  is  to  linger  over  in  the  work 
that  followed.  Thackeray  was  more 
completely  written  out  when  he  died  than 
any  of  our  great  novelists.     There  are 


"Once,"  writes  Claudius  Clear  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  British  Weekly,  "I 
found  L,  F.  Austin  writ- 
Author  and  ing  in  a  club,  as  was  his 
PubUc  wont.  He  held  out  to 
me,  with  an  expression 
of  scorn,  a  book  by  the  author  of  Mr. 
Barnes  of  New  York.  He  was  engaged 
in  holding  up  the  book  to  derision.  I 
said  to  him,  'The  author  is  a  better  man 
than  you  think.'  He  would  not  believe 
it,  but  I  said,  'Wait  and  hear  me,'  and 
told  him  this  true  story.  A  fussy  indi- 
vidual meeting  Gunter,  complained  that 
he  wrote  so  fast.  'Why  do  you  not  give 
time  for  your  genius  to  settle  and  brood 
and  shape?'  'And  how  long,'  said  Gun- 
ter, looking  at  him  sternly,  'will  the  pub- 
lic continue  to  buy  my  muck?'  " 


VINGIE    E.    BOE,    THE   AUTHOR    OF 

THE    WHISPERING    HIL 

Mias  Roe  wai  bom  and  brought  up  i 
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beauties  in  the  very  last  unfinished  work, 
but  who  can  say  much  for  Lovcll  the 
Widower?  There  is  weariness  in  every 
line  of  it. 


Madame 
Judith's 
Memoirs 


The  Memoirs  of  Madame  Judith,  the 
famous  comedienne,  edited  by  the  critic 
Paul  Gseil,  have  recent- 
ly been  published  in 
Paris,  and  are  exceed- 
ingly rich  in  literary 
anecdote.  Like  Rachel  Felix,  of  whom 
we  were  writing  a  few  months  ago,  Ma- 
dame Judith's  life  enabled  her  to  rub  el- 
bows with  all  that  was  best  and  wittiest 
of  the  literar>-  and  artistic  France  of  her 
time.     Siie  knew   Napoleon   the  Third, 


Hugo,  Dumas,  Alfred  de  Musset,  Gau- 
tier,  the  Due  de  Morny,  the  original  of 
the  sinister  Due  de  Mory  of  Daudet's 
The  Nabob,  the  Empress  Eugenie, 
George  Sand,  Gambetta,  Guizot,  and 
Victorien  Sardou. 

She  first  saw  Louis  Napoleon — later  Napo- 
leon III— in  London,  at  the  house  of  the  well- 
known  Socialist  leader,  Lonis  Blanc.  The 
future  Emperor,  then  professedly  a  republican, 
was  trying  to  win  the  Socialist  over  to  his  side. 


but  Blanc  would  have  no 

ne  of  him,  since  he 

believed  that  the  Prince 

was  no  true  repub- 

lican. 

"Would  you  support  me 

'  asked  Louis  Napo- 

leon,  "if  I  made  you  Mini 

ler  of  Public  Works 

in  a  couple  of  years?" 
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"What?  When  you  are  emperor?"  sneered 
the  staunch  republican.  They  parted  without 
coming  to  any  understanding. 

It  was  not  long  before  she  knew  Alexander 
Dumas  the  elder  intimately.  All  Paris  did. 
He  was  so  jovial,  so  democratic,  that  in  five 
minutes  he  called  everybody  "thou,"  just  as  if 
they  were  the  oldest  of  friends. 

One  day  he  came  to  see  Mme.  Judith  and 
asked  her  to  sup  with  him,  Victor  Hugo,  and 
others. 

"Victor  Hugo  was  more  interesting  that 
night  than  ordinarily,"  comments  the  actress. 
"As  a  rule  I  found  him  as  tiresome  as  his 
drama,  Les  Burgraves — which  is  saying  a  good 
deal." 

That  night,  however,  Victor  Hugo  was 
in  an  unusually  good  mood.  Instead  of 
a  poet,  he  said,  he  should  have  been  a 
painter,  or,  better  still,  an  engraver. 

"I  see  nature  in  black  and  white,  I 
should  have  been  a  second  Rembrandt.'* 
Also,  he  said  that  he  liked  Louis  Na- 
poleon— ^by  this  time  Prince- President — 
and  that  the  presence  of  a  Bonaparte  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  of  France 
was  a  good  thing.  After  more  eulogy  he 
casually  let  drop  the  fact  that  the  Prince- 
President  had  been  round  to  see  him  and 
had  asked  his  advice.  Thereupon  Dumas 
nudged  Mme.  Judith.  "That's  why  Hugo 
is  a  Bonapartist,"  he  whispered.  "The 
Prince  is  a  flatterer.  But  just  wait  till 
he  stops  flattering  our  friend  and  we'll 
see  whether  he  remains  his  partisan." 
They  discussed  the  verse  of  Alfred  de 
Musset.  "Immense  talents,"  said  Hugo, 
"but  he's  too  proud.  Why,  he  actually 
boasts  everywhere  that  he's  as  good  a 
poet  as  I  ami" 

After  dinner  there  was  more  talk  of 
poetry.  Hugo  told  the  company  that  at 
times  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  talk  in 
prose,  so  naturally  did  verses  come  to 
him.  Where  he  liked  best  to  compose 
verses,  he  said,  was  on  top  of  an  omni- 
bus !  There  he  used  to  become  suddenly 
inspired  and  burst  into  loud  improvisa- 
tion, no  matter  who  might  be  beside  him. 
That  very  morning  he  had  improvised 
two  lines  while  seated  on  an  omnibus. 
But,  when  he  alighted,  and  tried  to  re- 
peat them,  the  second  line  lacked  several 
syllables.  He  was  puzzled.  When  he 
thought  up  the  verses  they  had  been  per- 


fect. Suddenly  he  realised  what  the 
trouble  was.  Just  as  he  had  started  to 
improvise  the  second  line  the  conductor 
had  come  along,  crying,  "Your  fare, 
Monsieur!"  Unconsciously  he  had  in- 
corporated those  four  syllables  into  the 
line — ^and  they  had  rounded  it  out  quite 
satisfactorily. 


A  certain  New  York  newspaper,  whose 
proprietor  is  a  Jew,  published  not  long 

since  a  quotation  from 
M.RoUand  M.     Rolland's     Jean- 

on  the  Jew  Christophe   in   Paris   to 

the  effect  that  the  Jews 
are  the  intellectual  carriers  of  Europe. 
To  find  an  item  of  that  sort  run  in  with 
the  news  of  the  day  under  a  striking 
headline,  though  the  book  from  which 
it  was  quoted  had  been  out  for  some 
months,  seemed  rather  odd.  It  illus- 
trates the  eagerness  with  which  in  cer- 
tain Jewish  quarters  a  chance  word  of 
praise  from  Gentile  sources  is  received. 
It  is  not  unlike  the  avidity  of  the  Yan- 
kee, who  has  been  called  the  Jew  of 
Christendom,  for  the  occasional  word  of 
patronage  that  appears  in  the  interview 
with  some  visiting  literary  celebrity  or 
in  the  momentous  pages  of  a  British 
weekly.  AVhat  M.  RoUand  has  to  say 
about  the  Jews,  however,  is  well  worth 
quoting  on  its  own  account.  He  devotes 
to  that  subject  some  of  the  liveliest  pages 
in  his  spirited  and  highly  entertaining 
analysis  of  Parisian  society.  We  select 
at  random  the  following: 

The  Jews  are  almost  the  only  people  in 
France  to  whom  a  free  man  can  talk  of  new 
and  vital  things.  The  rest  are  stuck  fast  among 
dead  things.  ...  It  is  all  very  well  for  us 
to  criticise  and  make  fun  of  the  Jews  and 
speak  ill  of  them.  We  can't  do  without  them. 
.  .  .  You  might  go  on  living,  perhaps.  But 
what  good  would  that  be  to  you  if  your  life 
and  your  work  remained  unknown,  as  they 
probably  would  without  the  Jews?  Would 
the  members  of  your  own  religion  come  to 
your  assistance?  The  Catholic  Church  lets 
the  best  of  its  members  perish  without  raising 
a  hand  to  help  them.  ...  If  a  man  of  inde- 
pendent spirit,  be  he  never  so  great  and  Chris- 
tian at  heart,  is  not  a  Christian  as  a  matter 
of  obedience,   it  is  nothing  to  the   Catholics 
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that  in  him  is  incarnate  all  ihat  U  most  pure 
and  most  truly  divine  in  their  faith.  .  .  . 
The  Jews  in  Europe  of  to-day  are  the  most 
active  and  living  agents  o£  good  and  evil. 
They  carry  hither  and  thither  the  pollen  of 
thought. 


In  Alphonse  Daudet's  famous  Tar- 
larin  sur  les  Alpes  there  is  introduced  a 

certain  Gonzague,  who 
The  German  js  so  great  a  liar  that  he 
Gonzague  has     been     nicknamed 

"The  Impostor"  even  by 
the  volatile  Tarasconnese.  In  time  he 
takes  leave  of  Tarascon,  and  the  intrepid 
Tartarin  stumbles  upon  him  as  a  guide 
in  the  service  of  a  touring  company  at  a 
time  when  the  Lion  of  Tarascon  is  about 


l  Ihc  "Engliih  Revim-" 

to  attempt  the  ascent  of  the  Jungfrau. 
The  Lion  is  in  a  sad  state  of  funk  when 
Gonzague  reassures  him.  "In  the  first 
place,"  says  the  latter,  "Switzerland! 
There  is  no  Switzerland !  All  is  a  vast 
Kursaal  managed  by  the  Company." 
"And,"  queries  Tartarin,  "if  a  man 
should  fall  into  a  crevasse — ?"  "He 
would  fall  on  snow,"  Gonzague  reas- 
sures him.  "And  an  employe  of  the 
Company  would  pick  him  up,  and  ask 
'Has  Monsieur  any  baggage?'"  All  of 
which  comes  to  mind  as  we  read  the  fol- 
lowing from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Lon- 
don Academy: 

There  certainly  are  times  when  German  en- 
terprise leaves  us  panting  far  behind  in  the 
reported  in  this  week's 
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papers.  A  certain  German  company  which 
caters  tor  tourists  advertised  the  familiar  trips 
to  the  North,  with  midnight  suns,  icebergs, 
seals,  and  samovars,  and  all  the  rest  of  it  in- 
cluded ;  and  the  steamer  was  due  to  call  on  the 
coast  of  Lapland,  according  to  programme,  to 
afford  the  intrepid  travellers  an  opportunity 
of  visiting  a  real  Lapp  village.  One  p.m. 
arrive  oil  coast;  1.30  p.m.,  lunch  in  sa'loon 
(band  plays);  2.30  P.M.,  Real  Lapp  Village, 
as  it  were,  and  chats  with  the  Lapps,  Unfor- 
tunately, it  appears,  there  aren't  any  Lapp  vil- 
lages on  the  coast ;  with  a  reprehensible  dis- 
regard of  ihe  wishes  of  visitors  the  Lapps 
dwell  inland  and  are  only  to  be  interviewed 
and  snapshotted  at  the  expense  of  a  day  or 
two's  laborious  journeying.  Did  this  embarrass 
the  enterprising  company?    Not  at  all  I    What 


is  easier  than  to  construct  a  Lapland  village? 
A  cosy  little  hamlet  was  built  on  ihe  shore, 
and  in  order  that  it  should  not  be  a  hamlet 
without  the  Prince,  as  it  were,  a  few  unem- 
ployed Italian  gondoliers  were  dressed  in  furs 
and  fish' scales,  or  whatever  the  Lapp  of  the 
tourist's  imagination  was  supposed  to  wear, 
and  sent  off  carriage-paid — this  side  up,  frag- 
ile, with  care— to  the  Arctic  Circle  with  a 
warning  (we  hope)  not  to  be  too  free  with 
their  own  language  when  the  tourist- vessel 
was  sighted  in  the  offing.  And  the  visitors  re- 
turned to  the  ship  delighted,  having  seen  a 
Real  Lapp  Village;  the  company  smiled  with 
a  sense  of  duty  well  done;  and  the  Italian 
gondoliers  sent  money  home  to  their  mothers. 
But  is  not  the  whole  slory  worthy  of  the  best 
methods  of  the  Yankee? 
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It  would  almost  seem  as  though  the 
rivalry   supposed  to   exist  between  the 

native  Irishman  and  the 
The  Ancient  Englishman  had  been 
Rivalry  carried  into  the  field  of 

letters.  Two  of  the  ear- 
liest of  Macmillan's  spring  books  are  of 
verse,  one  by  Wilfrid  Wilson  Gibson, 
of  London,  and  the  other  by  James 
Stephens,  of  Dublin.  In  the  matter  of 
priority  of  publication  Mr.  Gibson  leads, 
for  Daily  Bread  appeared  late  in  Jan- 
uary, The  Hill  of  Vision,  Mr.  Stephens's 
contribution,  following  early  in  Feb- 
ruary. Both  poets  are  new  to  this  coun- 
try, though  Mr.  Stephens's  Insurrections 
was  published  in  England  a  year  or  so 
ago,  receiving  much  favourable  comment 
here.  It  is  said  that  his  new  book  is 
characterised  by  real  Irish  wit  and  by 
somewhat  caustic  comment  on  the  exist- 
ing order  of  things.  The  little  volume, 
which  is  only  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
pages,  concludes  with  a  sort  of  author's 
apolog>'. 

HAIL  AND  FAREWELL 

The  poem  is  sung, 

The  picture  quite 
Finished  and  hung 

In  the  candid  light; 
But  poet  and  painter  must  go  away 
Ere  they  hear  what  the  critical  people  say. 

Age  after  age. 

Without  a  break, 
A  prophet  shall  rage 

By  a  lonely  lake : 
And  know  not  ere  he  has  gone  away 
Who  is  to  listen  to  what  he'll  say. 

But  the  poet  shall  hear, 

The  painter  see 
The  praises  dear 

Of  their  mystery: 
And  poet  and  painter  and  prophet  find 
The  glory  they  thought  they  had  left  behind. 

There  is  an  ear 

To  hear  the  song, 
An  eye  to  peer 

At  the  picture  long : 
A  brain  to  gather  the  tale  and  bless 
The  prophet  who  spoke  to  the  wilderness. 

Daily  Bread  is  not  in  the  least  the  kind 
of  a  book  its  title  might  at  first  imply. 


It  is  not  composed  of  religious  thoughts 
for  everyday  reading,  but  is  rather  a  col- 
lection of  dramatic  poems  dealing  with 
the  life  of  poor,  hard-working  people — 
fishermen,  miners  and  stokers  as  well  as 
the  unemployed.  The  significance  of  the 
title  is  drawn  from  the  fact  that  all  of  the 
little  plays — for  the  poems  are  written 
in  play  form — relate  to  that  which  is  a 
vital  part  of  the  existence  of  these  peo- 
ple, as  near  to  them  as  is  the  bread  they 
eat.  Mr.  Gibson  is  looked  upon  in  Eng- 
land as  a  new  poet  to  be  reckoned  with, 
and  it  is  quite  broadly  hinted  by  his  pub- 
lishers that  Daily  Bread  is  but  the  fore- 
runner of  more  important  books. 


Very   little   information   has   actually 
been  collected  on  the  subject  of  the  nam- 
ing of  books,   although 
Titles  from  writers    have,    in    inter- 

Shakespeare         views,     frequently     had 

much  to  say  as  to  their 
choice.  Consequently  the  four  hundred 
examples  in  the  little  volume  Book  Titles 
from  Shakespeare  compiled  by  Mr.  Vol- 
ney  Streamer  are  not  only  an  interesting 
contribution  to  Shakespeariana  but  shed 
considerable  light  on  the  practice  of  us- 
ing ready-made  titles  in  preference  to  the 
pure  product  of  the  author's  imagination. 
The  remark  is  often  made  that  Shake- 
speare was  ignored  by  his  contempo- 
raries, but  the  historic  fact  is  that  during 
his  lifetime,  John  Marston,  George  Chap- 
man, and  Ben  Jonson  produced  a  play 
entitled  Eastward  Hoe!  which  may  be 
described  as  a  burlesque  on  the  character 
of  Ophelia.  The  first  recorded  use  of  an 
exact  Shakespearian  title  dates  from 
1776,  when  Isaac  Jackman  named  one  of 
his  farces  All  the  World's  a  Stage.  For 
more  than  a  century  after  that  the  value 
of  the  Bard  as  a  title-mine  continued 
practically  to  be  unrecognised,  as  the  so- 
far  discovered  examples  are  very  few, 
although  they  include  such  contributions 
to  permanent  literature  as  Leigh  Hunt's 
Table  Talk,  Hawthorne's  Twice  Told 
Tales,  and  Kingsley's  Westward  Ho! 
But  within  the  past  thirty  years  the  rich 
veins  of  poetic  fancy  have  been  exten- 
sively worked  by  authors,  and  there  is 
now  none  of  the  plays  that  has  not  yielded 
at  least  one  title.    In  some  cases  the  pre- 
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cise  text  is  not  employed,  but  the  deriva- 
tion is  unmistakable.  William  Dean 
Howells  has  been  the  most  assiduous  ex- 
plorer, for  no  less  than  seventeen  of  his 
titles — ^more  than  three  times  as  many  as 
those  of  any  other  writer — ^are  from 
Shakespeare.  Dorothea  Gerard  is  next 
on  the  list  with  five,  while  Eva  Wilder 
Brodhead  and  Edgar  Fawcett  have  each 
taken  four.  One-fifth  of  the  book- 
names — eighty-one,  to  be  exact — ^have 
been  dug  from  Hamlet,  while  As  You 
Like  It  has  proven  the  next  most  profit- 
able vein,  having  yielded  thirty.  Julius 
CcBsar,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Othello, 
and  Twelfth  Night  stand  together  in 
third  place  with  nineteen;  Macbeth  fol- 
lows with  eighteen.  Venus  and  Adonis 
has  contributed  only  one  title,  and  this 
was  discovered  by  Mary  Cecil  Hay. 
Many  titles  have  been  used  over  and 
over  again.  Thus,  the  four  recorded 
book-names  from  Troilus  and  Cressida 
are  all  the  same  quotation,  "One  touch 
of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin*' — 
some  taking  one  portion  and  some  an- 
other of  the  sentence. 

A  correspondent  of  the  London  Sphere 
sends  the  following  contrast  between  Mr. 

George  Bernard  Shaw's 
A  Vegetarian  sympathy  with  a  dog  and 
Distinguishes  a  pig.  The  latter  ani- 
mal, it  will  be  remem- 
bered, is  the  hero  of  John  Bull's  Other 
Island: 

Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  in 
"The  Care*' 
I  have  more  than 
once  run  over  a  dog 
and  driven  away  as  if 
nothing  had  hap- 
pened. .   .  . 

I  can  recall  at  least 
thirteen  cases  in 
which  cars  in  which 
I  was  seated  have 
gone  over  dogs.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Shaw  reports 
that-  in  ten  cases  he 
"left  the  slain  on  the 
field  and  fled." 


In  "John  Bull's  Other 
Island" 

Keegan  (grimly)  : 
There  is  danger,  de- 
struction, torment ! 
What  more  do  we 
want  to  make  us 
merry?  Go  on,  Bar- 
ney ;  the  last  drops  of 
joy  are  not  squeezed 
from  the  story  yet. 
Tell  us  'gain  how  our 
brother  was  torn 
asunder. 

DoBAN  (pussled) : 
Whose  bruddher? 

Keegan:  Mine. 

Nora  :  He  means 
the  pig,  Mr.  Doran. 
You  know  his  way. 


It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  any  two  per- 
sons with  opinions  upon  matters  of  art 

will  agree  upon  the  ten 
The  Great  finest    paintings    in    the 

Ten  world.   When  Thackeray 

was  in  this  country  in 
1852  he  made  a  list  of  those  that  he 
thought  best,  and  this  list  is  worthy  of 
consideration  not  only  because  Thackeray 
wrote  Vanity  Fair  and  Esmond,  but  be- 
cause if  he  was  a  poor  artist  himself,  he 
had  made  a  very  profound  study  of  art. 
It  was  his  first  visit  to  America,  and  in 
Philadelphia  he  was  a  frequent  visitor  to 
the  house  of  an  American  friend.  The 
only  daughter  of  the  household  was  a 
pretty  girl  of  twenty  devoted  to  art.  One 
evening  when  Thackeray  was  dining  with 
the  family,  she  asked  him  to  give  her  a 
list  of  the  ten  best  pictures  of  the  world. 
The  novelist  confined  himself  to  those 
paintings  which  he  had  seen. 

The  Last  Judgment.     Angelo. 

The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds.    Correggio. 

The  Last  Supper.    Da  Vinci. 

The  Immaculate  Conception.     Murillo. 

The  Transfiguration.     Raphael. 

The  Sistine  Madonna.    Raphael. 

The  Lesson  in  Anatomy.    Rembrandt. 

The  Descent  from  the  Cross.    Rubens. 

The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin.     Titian. 

The   Surrender   of  Breda.     Velas(|uez. 

In  Frederick  W.  Hackwood's  Good 
Cheer:     The    Romance    of    Food    and 

Feasting,  published  by 
the  Sturgis  and  Walton 
Company,  there  is  an 
account  of  the  origin  of 
Charles  II  is  said  to  have 
returned  from  Eping  Forest  literally  as 
hungry  as  a  hunter  to  that  hospitable 
mansion  Friday  Hall,  Chingford.  His 
delight  at  beholding  on  the.  table  a  huge 
loin  of  beef,  steaming  hot,  was  such  that 
he  exclaimed,  "A  noble  joint!  by  St. 
George  it  should  have  a  title!"  And 
drawing  his  sword,  he  raised  it  above  the 
gallant  joint,  crying  with  mock  dignity, 
"Loin,  we  dub  thee  knight — hencefor- 
ward be  Sir  Loin." 

Dryden,  Mr.  Hackwood  tells  us,  hon- 
estly liked  the  flitch  of  bacon  better  than 
more  delicate  fare;  as  he  said,  he  had 


The  First 
Sirloin 

the  sirloin. 
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"a  very  vulgar  stomach."  When  Charles 
Lamb  and  his  sister  gave  their  little  par- 
ties in  the  Temple,  they  generally  pro- 
vided beef  and  porter,  to  which  every 
guest,  in  the  same  spirit  of  unaffected 
simplicity,  helped  himself  according  to 
his  fancy.  Yet  Lamb  was  an  epicure  in 
his  eating  as  he  was  in  his  reading,  and 
he  considered  cookery  as  one  of  the  fine 
arts.  Pope's  physical  weakness  forced 
him  to  be  extremely  careful.  "Two  bites 
and  a  sup"  more  than  that  his  stint 
would  canse  him  great  suffering.  Yet 
he  was  fond  of  highly  seasoned  dishes, 
and  liked  his  friends  to  send  him  deli- 


cacies. A  dish  of  lampreys,  though  it 
invariably  cost  him  dear,  was  one  from 
which  he  was  unable  to  abstain.  Dean 
Swift  suffered  from  chronic  indigestion, 
and  in  consequence  his  simple  repast  was 
usually  mutton  pie  and  a  half  a  pint  of 
wine.  Byron  had  fits  of  intemperance, 
generally  followed  by  a  strict  regimen 
of  rice,  vinegar  and  water.  He  had  a 
dread  of  growing  fat  and  always  pre- 
ferred simple  food.  When  he  went  to 
Greece  he  lived  chiefly  on  toast,  cheese, 
vegetables,  olives  and  light  wine.  Shel- 
ley was  careless  about  his  meals.  His 
wife  often  sent  food  to  his  study,  which 
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he  usually  forgot  to  eat,  and  coming  out 
of  the  room  would,  in  his  abstraction, 
ask:    "Mary,  have  I  dined?" 

At  last  there  is  to  be  a  stage  version 
of  Little  Women,  that  story  which  since 

its  publication  in  1868 
"Little  Women"  has  appealed  to  so  many 
on  the  Stage        generations    of    readers. 

The  dramatisation  has 
been  made  by  Miss  Jessie  Bonstelle 
(Mrs.  Alexander  Stuart),  who  for  eight 
years  has  been  working  to  obtain  the 
necessary  permission.  The  copyrights 
were  in  the  possession  of  Miss  Alcott's 
two  nephews,  the  famous  twins,  "Daisy" 
and  "Demi"  (John  and  Demijohn),  sons 
of  Miss  Alcott's  last  surviviing  sister, 
Mrs.  Anna  B.  Pratt,  to  whom  one  of  the 
editions,  published  by  Little,  Brown  and 
Company,  in  1889,  was  dedicated  in  these 
words:  "The  Sole  Surviving  Sister  of 
Louisa  M.  Alcott,  and  Her  Never  Fail- 
ing Help,  Comforter  and  Friend  from 
Birth  to  Death."  In  Boston  the  two 
Pratt  boys  when  growing  up  were 
pointed  out  as  the  famous  twins,  just  as 
Vivian  Burnett  was  pointed  out  as  Lit- 
tle Lord  Fauntleroy.  There  has  been  a 
certain  New  England  prejudice  against 
making  a  play  of  the  story,  although  Miss 
Alcott  herself  was  fond  of  the  theatre 
and  actually  wrote  herself  a  short  com- 
edy which  was  produced  at  the  Boston 
Theatre. 

The  original  publishers  of  Little 
Women  were  Roberts  Brothers  of  Bos- 
ton. In  September,  1867,  they  issued 
Hospital  Sketches,  an  account  of  Miss 
Alcott's  experiences  during  the  war, 
which  had  appeared  serially  in  the  Com- 
monwealth. The  following  year,  in  re- 
sponse to  their  request  for  a  girl's  book. 
Miss  Alcott  wrote  Little  Women,  which 
was  originally  called  "The  Pathetic 
Family."  Of  the  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  earned  by  Miss  Alcott  in  literary 
work  the  greater  part  represented  the 
profits  from  the  "Little  Women  Series," 
which  consisted  of  eight  volumes — Little 
Women,  An  Old  Fashioned  Girl,  Little 
Men,  Eight  Cousins,  Rose  in  Bloom,  Un- 
der the  Lilacs,  Jack  and  Jill  and  Jo's 
Boys.  Miss  Alcott  did  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  parts  of  Little   Women  were 


taken  from  life.    This  is  her  own  state- 
ment: 

Little  Women — The  early  plays  and  experi- 
ences; Beth's  death;  Jo's  literary  and  Amj^ 
artistic  experiences ;  Meg's  happy  home ;  John 
Brooke  and  his  death;  Demi's  character.  Mr. 
March  did  not  go  to  the  war,  but  Jo  did. 
Mrs.  March  is  all  true,  only  not  half  good 
enough.  Laurie  is  nbt  an  American  boy, 
though  every  lad  I  ever  knew  claims  the  char- 
acter. He  was  a  Polish  boy  Ladislas  Wisi- 
newski  met  abroad  in  1865.  Mr.  Lawrence  is 
my  godfather. 

Widely  at  variance  are  the  comments 
on  the  production  in  London  of  Zang- 

wiirs  new  play  The  War 
"The  War  Gvd.     By    some   of   the 

God"  critics  it  is  hailed  as  an 

achievement ;  by  others 
its  dramatic  merits  are  doubted,  but  by 
all  it  is  declared  to  be  original.  With 
Count  Tolstoy  and  Bismarck  as  the  prin- 
cipal characters  this  claim  could  hardly 
be  denied.  Of  course  Zangwill  has  not 
been  guilty  of  calling  his  people  openly 
by  these  names,  but  any  one  with  half  an 
eye  can  see  that  in  the  Chancellor  of 
Gothia,  who  personifies  War,  and  in  Fri- 
thiof,  who  stands  for  Peace,  Bismarck 
and  Tolstoy  are  meant.  The  whole 
question  of  war  is  one  on  which  Mr. 
Zangwill  feels  very  strongly,  being  one 
of  its  bitterest  foes.  On  several  occa- 
sions he  has  maintained  that  he  would 
like  to  go  down  in  history  as  an  advocate 
of  peace.  In  a  recent  interview  he  was 
reported  as  having  said: 

Certain  nations  were  of  much  finer  quality 
before  they  became  aggressive.  Italy,  for  in- 
stance, gained  its  soul  when  it  won  its  inde- 
pendence and  realised  Italian  unity.  What  is 
it  doing  with  its  dearly  bought  freedom?  It 
has  embarked  on  a  commonplace  career  of  im- 
perialism and  its  'scutcheon  is  stained  with  the 
horrible  atrocities  at  Tripoli. 

The  War  God  is  not  alone  a  protest 
against  the  actual  taking  up  of  arms, 
however,  but  is  also  a  plea  for  less  ag- 
gressiveness in  twentieth  century  life. 
In  one  instance  Frithiof  says,  "The  God 
of  War  is  now  a  man  of  business — with 
vested  interests,"  which  sentiment  strikes 
the  keynote  of  the  play. 


DEATHLESS 

BV  CHARLES  HANSON  TOWNE 

O  Love,  if  our  life  here  be  only  this — 

A  casual  record  on  Time's  mystic  scroll, 
A  memorandum  that  the  years  can  roll 

In  the  absorbing  night  of  some  abyss, 

And  utterly  extinguish ;  if  our  bliss 

Is  thus  to  perish ;  heart  and  brain  and  soul 
To  be  removed  beyond  our  poor  control — 

Need  we  forget  one  smgle  hour  to  kiss  ? 

Nay,  we  must  love  until  the  stars  are  tossed 

Into  the  darkness  of  oblivion ; 

Until  in  wasted  ashes  bums  the  sun, 
And  the  mad  moon  hang  like  a  disc  of  frost; 

Then  on  Life's  loom,  where  every  thread  is  spun. 
Our  golden  pattern  never  shall  be  lost. 


THE  FUNCTION  OF  DRAMATIC 
CRITICISM 


BY  CLAYTON  HAMILTON 


re  asked  to  name 
:   thing   that   the 
in  America  stood 
1  need  of  at  the 
moment,       I 
say      dramatic 
n.      In   order   to 
sr  of  any  art,  it  is 
necessary  to   coordinate   to   a   common 
end  the  complimentary  activities  of  the 
productive  spirit  and  the  critical  spirit. 
The   theatre   in   America   is   at   present 
fairly   healthy   on   the   productive   side. 
We  have  at  least  one  native  dramatist 
whose  work  is  worthy  of  serious  consid- 
eration ;   we   have   several   native   play- 
wrights of  real  promise;  we  have  many 
able  actors ;  we  have  three  or  four  great 
stage-directors ;  and  we  have  one  or  two 
managers  who  import  the  best  plays  of 
other  nations,  and  make  it  possible  for  us 
to  see  them  on  our  stage  and  to  com- 
pare them  with  our  own.     But  our  dra- 
matic movement  is  deficient  on  the  criti- 
cal side.     We  have  at  present  no  dra- 


matic critic  of  the  first  rank, — none  who 
may  be  classed,  for  instance,  with  Mr. 
A.  B.  Walkley  of  the  London  Times; 
and  we  have  only  three  or  four  writers 
who  seem  to  be  making  any  earnest  ef- 
fort to  achieve  the  purpose  of  dramatic 
criticism.  It  is  not  that  our  newspapers 
and  our  magazines  devote  too  litlle  atten- 
tion to  the  theatre ;  they  devote,  indeed, 
too  much ;  but  this  attention  is  not  criti- 
cal in  spirit.  Nearly  every  newspaper 
in  the  country  gives  up  many  columns 
every  week  to  comment,  of  some  sort, 
upon  the  theatre ;  and  many  of  our  maga- 
zines conduct  departments  that  are  de- 
voted to  the  stage.  But  the  more  we  read 
the  newspapers  and  the  magazines,  the 
more  we  shall  perceive  that  the  great 
majority  of  our  professional  commenta- 
tors on  the  theatre  are  not,  in  the  true 
sense,  critics,  and  do  not  even  aim  to  be. 
In  fact,  the  one  feature  of  their  writing 
that  strikes  us  most  emphatically  is  the 
absence  of  any  endeavour  or  desire  to 
fulfil  the  function  of  dramatic  criticism. 
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Concerning  the  function  of  criticism  in 
general,  there  can  be,  I  think,  no  ques- 
tion. It  was  stated  once  for  all  by  Mat- 
thew Arnold,  in  one  of  those  luminous 
phrases  which,  as  soon  as  they  are 
formulated,  seem  to  have  been  graven 
forever  upon  granite.  He  defined  criti- 
cism as  "a  disinterested  endeavour  to 
learn  and  propagate  the  best  that  is 
known  and  thought  in  the  world,  and 
thus  to  establish  a  current  of  fresh  and 
true  ideas."  From  this  we  may  derive 
the  definition  of  dramatic  criticism  as  "a 
distinterested  endeavour  to  learn  and 
propagate  the  best  that  is  known  and 
thought  in  the  theatre  of  the  world." 
The  critic  incurs  a  double  duty, — ^first,  to 
learn,  and  secondly,  to  teach: — to  study 
in  general  the  theatre  of  the  world,  and 
in  particular  the  theatre  of  his  own  place 
and  time,  in  an  unfaltering  endeavour  to 
discover  what  is  best  in  the  current 
drama;  and  then  to  teach  the  public 
what  is  best  by  making  clear  the  reasons 
why.  His  ultimate  responsibility  is  not 
to  the  creator  but  to  the  public.  It  is 
not  his  duty  to  teach  Sir  Arthur  Pinero 
how  to  write  plays  (supposing  that  were 
possible !)  :  it  is  his  duty  to  teach  the 
public  how  Sir  Arthur  Pinero  has  writ- 
ten them.  But  to  do  this,  he  must  first 
have  learned,  and  learned  from  the 
creative  masters  of  the  art. 

The  first  mark  of  the  true  critic  is, 
therefore,  the  eagerness  to  learn.  Criti- 
cism requires,  as  a  firm  foundation,  both 
a  broad  and  general  culture  and  a  deep 
particular  equipment  for  the  work  in 
hand.  The  critic  must  be  cognisant  of 
life ;  for  the  drama  is  a  visioning  of  life, 
and  how  can  he  judge  the  counterfeit 
presentment  unless  he  knows  the  zest 
and  tang  of  the  original?  He  must  be 
familiar  with  the  aims  and  methods  of 
the  other  arts ;  for  how  else  can  he  judge 
that  complex  product,  a  modem  acted 
play,  where  all  the  arts  do  seem  to  set 
their  seal?  He  must  have  studied  thor- 
oughly the  drama  of  other  times  and 
lands ;  for  by  what  standard,  otherwise, 
can  he  appraise  the  merit  of  the  drama 
now  at  hand?  And  all  these  studies 
'  should  have  furnished  him  material  from 
which  to  derive  inductively  the  principles 
to  guide  him  in  his  judgment.  These 
principles  (which  are  empirical  always, 


and  never  a  priori)  he  should  build  into 
a  body  of  belief ;  and  this  philosophy  of 
the  dramatic  art  he  should  expound, 
whenever  necessary,  to  the  public,  and 
should  illustrate,  whenever  possible,  in 
each  particular  review. 

So  much  for  the  necessity  of  culture. 
Let  us  turn  now  to  that  other  necessity 
of  a  particular  equipment  for  the  work 
in  hand.  The  art  of  the  drama  is  a  liv- 
ing thing,  and  like  all  living  things  is 
growing.  As  a  consequence,  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  drama,  in  any  period  of 
criticism,  can  be  regarded  only  as  prag- 
matical. A  principle  will  serve  only  so 
long  as  it  will  serve.  A  new  invention 
(like  electric-lighting,  for  example)  may 
quickly  revolutionise  the  making  of  plays 
and  require  a  consonant  revolution  in  the 
principles  of  judging  them.  The  very 
next  play  to  be  produced  may  demand 
of  the  critic  that  he  shall  broaden,  or  ma- 
terially alter,  his  body  of  belief:  for — 
let  us  insist  again — ^the  purpose  of  criti- 
cism is  never  to  announce  dogmatically 
how  plays  shall  be  made  (for  that  would 
be  absurd),  but  always  to  explain  how 
they  have  been  made,  and  to  elucidate 
the  reasons  why.  The  critic,  therefore, 
can  never  rest  upon  his  oars;  he  can 
never  be  certain  that  what  he  knows  al- 
ready has  equipped  him  fully  to  appre- 
ciate the  next  important  dramatist  who 
may  appear.  Therefore,  he  should  keep 
his  mind  forever  fresh  and  open,  to  re- 
ceive and  to  evaluate  each  new  impres- 
sion, with  all  its  possibilities  of  princi- 
ple. The  dramatic  critic  must  be  a 
tireless  theatre-goer.  To  be  a  theatre- 
goer is  not  considered,  by  most  people, 
difficult;  but  to  maintain  a  tireless  and 
searching  mind  amid  a  making  of  many 
plays  to  which  there  seems  to  be  no  end 
requires  a  moral  power  which  ranks  only 
a  little  on  the  hither  side  of  the  heroic. 

And  there  are  other  moral  qualities 
without  which  a  writer  cannot  service- 
ably  fulfil  the  function  of  dramatic  criti- 
cism, however  broad  his  culture,  how- 
ever thorough  his  equipment.  The  first 
of  these  is  s)mipathy ;  and  this  quality  is 
rare.  The  critic  must  exercise  an  eager 
catholicity  of  taste.  He  must  appreciate 
not  only  what  he  likes  but  also  what  he 
does  not  like,  provided  that  there  be  any 
adequate  reason  why  other  people  like  it. 
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In  his  tireless  and  impersonal  searching 
for  the  best,  he  must  equably  evaluate 
whatever  is  good  of  its  kind  in  any  type 
of  play.  He  should  judge  a  given  work 
in  accordance  with  the  endeavour  of  the 
author.  He  must  find  out  what  sort  of 
effect  the  author  intended  to  produce  and 
then  determine  to  what  extent  he  has 
succeeded  in  producing  that  effect.  Ibsen 
intended  a  certain  effect  in  Hedda  Gab- 
ler;  and  if  that  were  a  new  play,  it  would 
not  be  at  all  fair  for  the  critic  to  pre- 
judge it  adversely  because  that  effect  is 
totally  different  from  the  effect,  for  ex- 
ample, that  Shakespeare  intended  in  As 
You  Like  It.  Though  a  man  may  write 
of  Shakespeare  with  the  eloquence  of 
angels,  he  is  still  an  inefficient  critic  un- 
less he  can  both  learn  and  teach  the 
merits  of  Ibsen,  who  has  made  some  stir 
in  the  theatre  of  the  world  with  work  of 
an  entirely  different  order.  The  critic 
should  have  no  prejudices.  Although  he 
may  have  suffered  through  ten  succes- 
sive bad  plays  by  a  certain  author,  he 
must  always  be  ready  to  recognise  the 
merit  of  that  author's  eleventh  play  if  it 
surprisingly  surpasses  its  predecessors. 
Authors  sometimes  grow  up.  Bought 
and  Paid  For  is  written  by  the  author  of 
An  International  Marriage  [we  beg  his 
pardon  for  recalling  it] ;  and  Kismet  is 
the  work  of  the  same  playwright  who 
perpetrated  The  Cottage  in  the  Air,  The 
sympathetic  critic  should  never  give  up 
hope :  even  Mr.  Israel  Zangwill  may  ulti- 
mately write  a  good  play,  if  he  lives  to 
the  allotted  age  of  man. 

Since  the  endeavour  of  real  criticism 
is  to  learn  and  propagate  the  best,  it  is 
evident  that  its  function  is  not  destruc- 
tive but  constructive ;  and  this  is  another 
reason  why  the  critic  must  be  richly  en- 
dowed with  sympathy.  There  seems  to 
be  a  prevalent  impression  that  the  busi- 
ness of  the  critic  is  mainly  to  make  ad- 
verse remarks  concerning  plays  that  hap- 
pen to  be  bad;  and  this  impression — ^ut- 
terly fallacious  as  it  is — is  emphatically 
detrimental  to  the  cause  of  criticism.  It 
is  not  the  proper  function  of  dramatic 
criticism  to  waste  good  thought  upon  the 
subject  of  bad  plays.  Most  bad  plays 
would  die  a  natural  death  if  they  were 
merely  let  alone;  and  the  critic  should 
ignore  them.    His   duty  is   to  discover 


what  is  good,  to  explain  why  it  is  good, 
and  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  make  the 
good  prevail.  This  is  more  than  enough 
to  keep  him  busy ;  and  to  ask  him  to  ex- 
plain why  a  bad  play  is  bad  is  to  impose 
a  superfluous  task  upon  his  patience. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  ideal  of 
criticism,  it  is  surely  a  mistake  for  our 
newspapers  to  devote  an  almost  equal 
amount  of  space  to  the  review  of  every 
new  play,  irrespective  of  the  nature  of  its 
aim  or  the  quality  of  its  execution. 
When  a  bad  play  is  produced,  it  wotdd 
be  better  to  review  it  in  some  such 
terms  as  these: — ^"Last  evening  a  play 
called  Crime,  by  John  Smith,  was  pro- 
duced at  Brown's  Theatre,  with  Mary 
Jones  in  the  leading  role.  The  audience 
seemed  to  like  it  (or  seemed  not  to). 
There  is  nothing  in  it  that  requires  criti- 
cal consideration."  Sometimes,  of 
course,  when  a  bad  play  has  succeeded 
and  is  being  patronised  by  the  public  in 
preference  to  several  better  plays,  it  may 
become  the  duty  of  the  critic  to  prove 
that  it  is  bad,  in  order,  by  this  negative 
procedure,  to  help  the  better  to  prevail. 
When  great  numbers  of  innocent  theatre- 
goers seem  to  think  that  Everyivoman,  for 
example,  is  a  work  of  literature,  it  becomes 
necessary  for  the  critic  to  protest;  but 
even  this  duty  is  of  minor  importance 
compared  with  some  constructive  task  of 
criticism, — the  task,  for  instance,  of  ex- 
plaining clearly  to  the  public  in  what 
ways  The  Thunderbolt  is  a  masterpiece 
of  craftsmanship.  Our  magazine  writers 
are  granted  this  great  advantage  over 
our  newspaper  writers, — that  they  arc 
permitted  to  ignore  unworthy  work ;  but 
they  seem  to  be  expected  to  devote  more 
space  to  the  consideration  of  plays  that 
have  succeeded  than  to  plays  that  have 
failed.  This  latter  editorial  requirement 
leads  them  often  into  error.  Any  ques- 
tion of  financial  success  or  failure  is  im- 
pertinent to  criticism.  Criticism  seeks 
the  best;  and  for  the  critic  it  is  more 
important  to  write  at  length  about  a 
good  play  that  has  failed  in  a  night  than 
about  a  poorer  play  that  has  crowded 
the  theatre  for  an  entire  season. 

But  an  even  more  important  moral 
quality  that  is  required  of  the  critic  is 
the  delicate  faculty  of  disinterestedness. 
He  should  always  tell  the  truth  as  he 
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sees  it,  for  the  sole  and  self-sufficient 
reason  that  that  is  how  he  sees  the  truth, 
and  should  remain  impervious  to  any 
ulterior  consideration.  But  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  be  disinterested.  Some  years 
ago,  when  Mr.  Belasco  was  fighting 
against  the  organised  power  of  the  so- 
called  "theatre  trust,"  our  reviewers 
seemed  to  find  it  difficult  not  to  help  him 
in  that  worthy  cause  by  praising  all  of 
his  productions,  irrespective  of  whether 
they  happened  to  be  good  or  bad.  Our 
newspapers  seem  to  have  a  habit  of  judg- 
ing certain  plays  according  to  what  is 
called  their  "news  value,"  instead  of  ac- 
cording to  their  quality  as  works  of  art. 
The  Garden  of  Allah,  for  example, 
which  is  so  bad  a  play  that  it  should  be 
dismissed  by  the  critic  in  a  single  sum- 
mary paragraph  explaining  the  essence 
of  Its  ineffectiveness,  has  been  talked 
about  for  column  after  column, — ^be- 
cause the  scenery  is  expensive,  or  the 
theatre  used  to  be  the  New  Theatre,  or 
the  camels  are  real  camels,  or  the  Arabs 
are  imported  from  the  desert,  or  Mr. 
Waller's  salary  is  high,  or  any  other  of 
a  multitude  of  reasons  beyond  the  ken 
of  criticism.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Charles 
Kenyon's  profoundly  sincere  and  mov- 
ing play  entitled  Kindling  is  allowed  to 
linger  along  with  very  little  notice,  be- 
cause it  is  not  supposed  to  have  any 
"news  value." 

The  disinterested  critic  will  not  be  in- 
fluenced by  that  fetish  of  editors  and 
publishers  whose  name  is  "what  the  pub- 
lic wants."  If  the  public  invariably  and 
infallibly  wanted  the  best  that  is  known 
and  thought,  there  would  be  no  work  for 
criticism  to  accomplish.  If  the  public 
wants  The  Never  Homes  and  does  not 
want  The  Thunderbolt,  that  is  the  very 
reason  why  the  critic  should  ignore  the 
noisy  "show"  and  write  a  dozen  articles 
to  explain  the  merits  of  Sir  Arthur's  ar- 
tistry. And,  in  the  pursuance  of  his  la- 
bour to  help  the  best  art  to  prevail,  the 
critic  should  never  for  a  moment  con- 
sider whether  or  not  the  public  is  likely 
to  enjoy  the  things  he  has  to  say.  He 
should  never  write  for  popularity;  he 
should  always  be  inconsiderate  of  him- 
self; and  this  is,  perhaps,  the  finest 
flower  of  disinterestedness. 
The  final  mark  of  the  true  critic  is  the 


eagerness  to  teach.  "Every  great  poet 
is  a  teacher,"  said  Wordsworth,  "I  wish 
to  be  considered  as  a  teacher  or  as  noth- 
ing." Concerning  this  conception  of 
the  poet's  function  there  may  be  some 
question;  but  I  do  not  think  that  any 
one  can  doubt  that  every  great  critic  is 
a  teacher.  What  other  word  than  this 
so  aptly  fits  a  writer  whose  endeavour  is 
to  "propagate  the  best  that  is  known  and 
thought"?  It  is  the  critic's  privilege  to 
teach  the  public  what  he  himself  has 
learned  from  his  tireless  study  of  the 
works  of  the  creators.  The  theatre-go- 
ing public  is  not  tireless ;  it  lacks,  because 
it  is  a  crowd,  both  culture  and  equip- 
ment; it  is  deficient  in  appreciation,  in 
poise,  in  sanity,  in  judgment.  It  needs 
the  service  of  the  critic  to  estimate  for 
it  the  value  of  its  own  experience.  And 
the  dramatist  also  needs  the  service  of 
the  critic  to  elucidate  his  message  and 
explain  his  merits  to  a  public  that  other- 
wise might  miss  the  aim  of  his  endeav- 
our. The  critic  acts  as  a  mediator  be- 
tween the  artist  and  the  multitude,  ex- 
plaining the  one  to  the  many,  gathering 
the  many  to  a  fresh  and  true  apprecia- 
tion of  the  one. 

This  point, — that  the  critic  must  be 
considered  as  a  teacher  or  as  nothing, — 
seems  to  me  to  be,  in  any  high  view  of 
the  question,  unassailable;  and  yet  this 
is  precisely  the  point  that  is  missed  in  all 
but  a  verv  little  of  that  vast  volume  of 
writing  concerning  the  contemporary 
theatre  which  pours  from  the  presses  of 
our  American  newspapers  and  magazines. 
Most  of  our  dramatic  columns  and  depart- 
ments seem  to  be  edited  with  the  idea  that 
the  function  of  the  critic  is  not  to  teach, 
but  to  entertain,  not  to  think,  but  merely 
(heaven  knows  why!)  to  be  facetious. 
The  critic  of  painting  is  not  expected  to 
be  funny  about  Velasquez,  but  the  critic 
of  the  drama  seems  to  be  expected  to  be 
funny  about  Ibsen.  Of  course  there  are 
times  when  the  most  effective  way  to 
teach  a  certain  truth  is  by  laughing  very 
hard:  consider,  as  an  illustration,  Mr. 
Chesterton's  bracing  habit  of  leading  us 
to  laugh  our  way  into  the  very  presence 
of  his  God.  But  there  are  also  times  for 
giving  over  laughter,  and  removing  our 
hats  decorously, — in  the  presence,  say, 
of  M.  Maeterlinck. 
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The  persevering  triviality  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  drama  in  our  press  seems  to 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  majority  of 
our  American  publishers  have  miscon- 
ceived the  sort  of  interest  that  our  pub- 
lic has  begun,  latterly,  to  take  in  the  dra- 
matic art.  Our  drama  is  no  longer  a 
thing  to  joke  about.  Serious  works  by 
serious-minded  playwrights  are  being  set 
forth,  with  adequate  acting  and  exem- 
plary stage-direction,  by  serious-minded 
managers;  and  these  works  are  being 
patronised  by  serious-minded  people. 
The  mere  fact  that  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  people  all  over  the  country  paid 
their  money  for  several  successive  years 
to  see  The  Witching  Hour  proves  that 
our  public  is  not  only  willing  but  eager 
to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  our  best 
dramatic  art.  These  people — ^and  their 
name  is  legion — ^must  be  willing  also  to 
listen  to  serious  dramatic  criticism.  Our 
publishers,  for  the  most  part,  are  a 
tremulous  lot.  They  are  beset  forever 
with  the  fear — to  use  their  own  phrase — 
of  "talking  over  people's  heads."  They 
do  not  dare  to  teach,  for  fear  that  no- 
body will  listen.  But  the  heads  of  those 
who  read  about  the  theatre  in  our  va- 
rious publications  loom  far  higher  than 
these  publishers  imagine ;  and  the  danger 
of  talking  over  them  is  not  nearly  so 
considerable  as  that  other  danger — ^never 
thought  about,  apparently — of  talking 
under  them.  The  general  reader — ^that 
genial  gentleman  who  pays  our  printer's 
bills — does  not  read  about  the  theatre  un- 
less he  is  interested  in  the  theatre;  and 
an  interest  in  the  theatre  is  in  itself  an 
indication  of  intelligence.  Any  person 
who  cares  at  all  about  an  art  must  be 
capable  of  caring  earnestly  about  it ;  any 
intelligent  person  must  be  willing  to 
think  seriously  concerning  a  subject  that 
he  cares  about.  Why,  then,  should  we 
treat  our  theatre-going  public  as  if  it 
were  incapable  of  thought,  and  eager 
only  to  look  at  pictures  of  pretty  women 
and  read  facetious  trivialities? 

Our  theatre-going  public  has  given 
ample  evidence  of  its  willingness  to  be 
taught.  What  else  than  this  is  indicated, 
for  example,  by  the  growth  of  the  Drama 
League  of  America,  in  less  than  two 
years,  to  a  membership  of  twenty-five 
thousand  in  over  thirty  different  states? 


By  the  mere  fact  of  joining  the  League 
these  people  have  practically  said, — ^"We 
wish  to  learn  the  best  that  is  known  and 
thought  in  the  theatre  of  to-day.  We 
want  to  patronise  the  best  plays.  Tell 
us  which  are  the  best  plays,  and  tell  us 
why."  If  we  had  a  single  great  dramatic 
critic,  like  Francisque  Sarcey  for  ex- 
ample, the  answer  to  these  people  would 
be  easy.  The  League  could  answer, 
"Read  his  writings ;  read  everything  that 
he  writes."  But  instead  of  this  condi- 
tion, we  observe  a  multitude  of  people 
asking  eagerly  to  be  taught,  and  finding 
nobody  to  teach  them.  And  this  is  the 
condition  that  the  great  majority  of  our 
editors  confront  with  an  apparently  un- 
alterable conviction  that  the  theatre-go- 
ing public  does  not  want  to  be  taught 
but  wishes  merely  to  be  entertained. 

But  not  only  is  dramatic  criticism 
wanted  by  the  theatre-going  public ;  it  is 
also  wanted — it  is  indeed  desperately 
needed — ^by  our  best  creative  artists  in 
the  drama.  The  dramatist  who  has  writ- 
ten a  good  play  does  not  need  to  be  told 
why  it  is  good;  but  he  does  need  that 
the  public  shall  be  told  why  it  is  good, 
by  some  one  whose  judgment  the  public 
has  learned  to  respect.  We  are  at  pres- 
ent passing  through  a  period  of  over- 
production in  our  theatre ;  and  amid  the 
multitudinous  bewilderment  of  presenta- 
tions, the  average  theatre-goer  is  left  at 
a  loss  to  know  which  plays  to  patronise. 
Hence  the  intervention  of  the  critic  is 
absolutely  necessary,  in  order  that  the 
best  plays  may  be  assisted  to  prevail. 
Not  until  the  function  of  dramatic  criti- 
cism assumes  among  us  the  dignity  and 
the  authority  which  it  exercises  now  in 
Paris  shall  we  be  at  all  certain  that  the 
best  plays  will  prevail  and  the  poorest 
plays  go  under.  And  how,  unless  we  can 
be  fairly  certain  that  the  best  plays  will 
prevail,  shall  our  promising  dramatists 
be  encouraged  to  stride  forward  boldly 
in  their  art, — to  conquer  new  provinces 
of  truth  in  the  expectation  of  a  new  ap- 
preciation ? 

For,  as  Arnold  said,  it  is  one  of  the 
functions  of  criticism  to  prepare  the  way 
for  new  creative  effort  by  establishing 
a  current  of  fresh  and  true  ideas.  The 
drama,  in  particular,  is  an  art  that  de- 
rives its  inspiration  frcMn  the  attitude  of 
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the  general  and  public  mind.  You  can- 
not give  a  drama  of  ideas  to  an  audience 
devoid  of  them ;  but  to  an  audience  that 
has  been  taught  to  think,  you  can  g^ve 
a  drama  that  makes  it  think  profoundly. 
The  critic,  by  teaching  the  public  to  ap- 
preciate what  is  best  in  the  plays  it  has 
already  seen,  may  prepare  it  to  appre- 


ciate what  is  best  in  the  plays  that  our 
advancing  dramatists  will  set  before  it 
ten  and  twenty  years  from  now.  Thus 
criticism  not  only  follows  but  precedes 
creation.  The  critic  is  not  only  an  ex- 
positor of  the  best  that  has  been  done; 
he  is  also  a  herald  and  annunciator  of 
the  best  that  is  to  be. 


GOING  TO  THE  OPERA  IN 

PUERTO  RICO 


BY  FREDERIC  DEAN 


IE  was  immaculately 
clean  and  he  whistled 
enchantingly.  The  white 
trousers  through  which- 
his  black  shins  pro- 
truded,  though   patched 

land    darned    until    the 

original  design  was  entirely  obliterated, 
were  as  white  as  the  cemented  pavement 
of  the  Plaza  at  his  feet.  The  youngster 
— ^possibly  fourteen — was  sitting  on  one 
of  the  marble  benches  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  playground,  where,  screened  from 
the  morning  sun  by  the  overhanging 
Pavona  trees,  he  was  scanning  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  coming  opera  season 
at  the  Teatro  Municipal  and  lovingly 
vocalising  each  favourite  as  he  came  to 
it.  Excerpts  from  Favorita  and  Faust; 
Giaconda  and  Bohbme;  the  Prologue 
from  Pagliacci,  "Celeste  Aida,"  the  Sex- 
tette from  Lucia,  "Spirito  Gentil"  and 
scraps  from  Madama  Butterfly  punc- 
tuated his  perusal  of  the  bill,  which  told 
him  that  the  "compania  de  Italiana"  was 
returning  from  Venezuela  for  a  second 
capture  of  the  Island's  dollars.  True 
Islander  that  he  was,  this  child  in  his 
clean  tatters  knew  his  scores  as  well  as 
many  a  paid  critic  on  an  influential  north- 
em  daily,  and  was  scheming  as  he  read 
and  whistled  how  he  could  make  his  pen- 
nies carry  him  through  the  entire  season 
and  enable  him  to  lean  over  the  Paraiso 
rail  at  least  two  nights  a  week  and  re- 
hear some  of  his  favourites  of  the  musi- 
cal menu  offered. 


The  Teatro  Municipal  is  a  huge  rec- 
tangular structure  built  for  hot  weather 
and  facing  the  Plaza  Colon.  Old  Andres 
Crosus  will  tell  you  all  about  the  build- 
ing of  the  "big  barn"  in  his  father's  time, 
way  back  in  1790,  and  of  the  wonderful 
opera  nights  in  his  own  youth,  when  the 
box-holders  and  their  ladies  crowded  the 
newly  gilded  La  Mallorquina  and  en- 
joyed their  cakes  and  wine  after  Trovch 
tore  and  The  Barber  of  Seville.  Like  all 
Puerto  Rican  houses  the  Teatro  is  built 
for  strength  and  protection,  and  to  its 
thick  walls  is  due,  in  large  measure,  the 
delightful  temperature  that  at  all  times 
pervades  it.  The  foyer,  running  round 
three  sides  of  the  building,  is  fully  twenty 
feet  wide  and  is  cooled  by  the  breezes 
from  the  bay  that  sweep  in  through  high 
windows  screened  with  latticed  doors — 
there  is  no  glass  in  the  building — ^that 
open  toJ:he  floor.  Still  other  doors  per- 
mit one  to  step  into  the  boxes  direct  from 
the  foyer — lattices  through  which  gener- 
ations of  caballeros  have  flirted  with  the 
gentle  sefioritas  within.  The  orchestra 
seats  but  three  hundred  and  forty,  and 
the  surrounding  boxes  number  but 
twenty,  while  the  second  tier  of  boxes — 
fullv  as  fashionable — claims  but  one 
more,  making  but  forty-one  in  all,  and 
the  third  floor,  called  the  "Paraiso,*'  has 
but  six  rows  of  seats,  every  one  of  which 
is  cool  and  comfortable,  however,  the 
builder  of  the  house  evidently  believing 
in  the  maxim  that  onlookers  and  lis- 
teners must  not  be  stinted  as  to  room. 
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PRESENTING  "LA  TOSCA" 


Even  the  chairs  in  the  boxes  are  cane- 
seated  and  enticingly  wide  and  are  placed 
far  apart — ^a  box  with  room  for  ten  hold- 
ing but  six  chairs.  The  only  uncomfort- 
able-looking places  in  the  entire  audi- 
torium are  the  six  proscenium  loges  that 
are  perched  over  the  stage,  three  on  a 
side.  Fortunately  these  are  seldom  for 
sale,  but  are  kept  for  the  dignitaries. 

Signor  Marin,  the  Puerto  Rican  im- 
presario who  was  bringing  this  particu- 
lar company  from  South  America,  and 
who,  for  the  last  quarter  century  has 
been  bringing  company  after  company 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  this  par- 
ticular market,  has  all  of  the  characteris- 
tics that  go  to  make  for  success  in  his 
peculiarly  hazardous  calling.  Half  Ital- 
ian and  half  Spanish,  he  was  born  with 
a  superb  audacity  and  an  inordinate  love 
of  all  that  was  sumptuous,  glittering — 
radiantly  magnificent.  As  a  youth  he 
proved  himself  to  be  a  prodigy  of  ami- 
ability and  cleverness,  and  he  has  risen 
to  his  present  eminence  by  his  unflag- 
ging energy  and  daring  industry — quali- 
ties rarely  found  in  the  Latin.  Far  too 
clever  to  busy  himself  with  the  details  of 
rehearsals  and  the  every-day  squabbles 
among  the  members  of  his  little  coterie 
of  mimes,  he  has  plenty  of  time  to  see 
that  his  subscription  list  is  in  advance  of 
last  year's  and  that  the  repertory  chosen 
will  suit  the  varied  tastes  of  all  that  can 
afford  to  pay  the  prices  asked.  Swarthy 
of  face  and  short  of  stature,  he  is,  never- 
theless, a  presence,  as  he  stands  at  the  en- 
trance gate,  fan  in  hand,  and  salutes  the 
prominent  patrons  by  name,  not  forget- 
ting to  compliment  every  lady  that 
sweeps  up  the  broad  staircase  to  her 
place. 

The  season  is  formally  opened  with 
Puccini's  Tosca.  The  performance  does 
not  commence  until  twenty  minutes  to 
ten,  but  it  is  worth  the  wait  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  studying  the  house.  The 
head  usher,  a  curly-headed  gentleman  in 
white,  never  allows  his  cigarette  to  go 
out  and  waves  you  to  your  seat  with  the 
air  of  a  prime  minister  without  remov- 
ing his  cigarette  from  between  his  lips 
— answering  your  questions,  meanwhile, 
with  kindly  courtesy.  The  scene  is  a 
brilliant  one.  Diamonds  blaze  in  the 
boxes  and  the  hundreds  of  pretty  scarfs 
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Benefick)  de  Regina  Alvarez. 
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PRESENTING    "pAVORITA" 


of  varied  hues — every  lady  present  wears 
or  carries  one — make  a  mass  of  ever- 
changing  tints  extending  from  orchestra 
to  Paraiso,  giving  to  the  entire  audito- 
rium an  added  brilliance  and  resembling 
for  all  the  world  terraced  tiers  of  tropi- 
cal flowers  swaying  in  the  breeze.  Very 
few  of  the  men  are  in  black,  preferring 
for  the  most  part  their  far  more  com- 
fortable linens — linens  of  white,  of  buff, 
and  brown,  and  even  of  twilled  blues  and 
soft  greys.  Here  and  there  an  officer 
of  army  or  navy  makes  a  pretty  showing 
of  epaulettes  and  gold  lace,  and  the 
women  shine  in  gorgeous  raiment.  Filmy 
laces  from  the  looms  of  Valencia  and 
creations  from  Paris  and  Barcelona 
caress  the  shoulders  of  the  Island  beau- 
ties; and  always  and  everywhere  is  the 
inevitable  fan.  No  woman  in  the  world 
can  fan  so  gracefully  as  the  Spanish  se- 
iiorita.  No  women  in  the  world  have 
such  adorable  hands  and  wrists — and, 
possibly,  no  woman  in  the  world  knows 
so  well  that  she  has  them.  The  Puerto 
Rican  gentleman  is  not  only  well-to-do 
but  rich,  and  his  wife  and  daughters  buy 
their  jewels  with  consummate  taste ;  and, 
compared  with  presentations  of  opera 
elsewhere  the  world  over,  be  it  at  the 
Metropolitan  in  New  York,  the  London 
Covent  Garden,  or  the  Paris  Opera, 
there  is  in  this  display  at  the  Teatro 
Municipal  at  San  Juan — ^save  that  it  is 
on  a  very  much  smaller  scale — quite  as 
much  beauty,  quite  as  much  dress  ai\d 
display  of  jewels,  quite  as  much  aristoc- 
racy, charm  of  manner,  and  good  breed- 
ing. That  exquisitely  gowned  lady  who 
is  holding  court  in  the  centre  box  of  the 
second  tier  is  Senora  de  Georgetti,  wife 
of  the  owner  of  the  Plazuela  sugar  plan- 
tation. Tall,  slender,  with  the  skin  of 
the  clearest  olive,  masses  of  luxuriant 
hair  as  fine  as  spun  gold  and  as  black  as 
a  raven's  wing,  and  with  eyes  as  deep 
and  as  purple  as  a  mountain  pool,  la 
Sefiora  is  as  charming  and  accomplished 
as  she  is  beautiful.  On  both  sides  of  her 
are  the  boxes  of  rival  society  leaders, 
and  scattered  throughout  the  house  are 
prominent  members  of  the  "Qub  de 
Damas,"  an  association  of  g^eat  social 
prominence.  Vivacious  senoritas,  de- 
scendants from  old  Castilian  families, 
are    present    by    the    score,    modishly 
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gowned  and  richly  jewelled.  Among 
the  Americans  on  the  Island  Governor 
Colton  and  his  sister,  Miss  Margery, 
"the  first  lady  of  the  land,"  are  often 
seen  at  the  opera ;  members  of  the  Coun- 
try Club  and  residents  of  Santurce,  one 
of  San  Juan's  most  picturesque  suburbs, 
motor  in  for  an  act  or  more,  and  the 
good  people  from  Catano  and  Bayamon 
sail  across  the  bay  to  hear  their  favour- 
ites. 

Not  only  the  paying  public  but  the  paid 
orchestra  is  worth  studying.     The  con- 


Senor  Profesor  Rafael  Marguez.  has 
left  his  retirement  in  San  Sebastian 
Street  to  add  his  artistic  mite  to  the  com- 
pany of  earnest  workers  within  the  mu- 
sicians' rail;  the  harpist  is  known  both 
at  the  Palace  and  the  Casa  Blanca,  and, 
among  the  strings,  are  Islanders  of  ar- 
tistic prominence. 

A  loud  bell  clangs  behind  the  scenes 
and  is  answered  by  a  still  more  strident 
one  in  the  lobby.  Men  throw  away  their 
cigars  and  hurry  to  their  seats.  The  buzz 
of  voices  is  hushed;  the  lights  are  low- 


cert-meister  is  a  slip  of 
scarcely  twenty-two,  but  he  loves  his  art, 
and  this  particular  score  makes  his  eyes 
gleam  and  his  fiddle  sing.  His  left-hand 
neighbour  is  a  mulatto  girl,  brought  by 
the  company  from  Caracas.  She,  too, 
plays  extremely  well,  but  she  is  perfectly 
oblivious  of  the  fact  that  her  dress  is  a 
brilliant  red  and  that  it  shines  out  from 
among  the  black  coats  like  a  vivid  geran- 
ium. The  entire  orchestra  numbers  but 
thirty-four  and  is  recruited  from  many 
sources.  Some  of  the  best  wood-winds 
are  from  Senor  Miranda's  regimental 
band  that  plays  every  Thursday  in  the 
Plaza  Principal,     The  celebrated  flutist, 


From  ■  photognph  hy  Waldrop  PhotogrA[Aic  Corapanjr 
GOVEKNOR'S  RESntENCE  AT  SAW  JUAW 

Florentine  ered.  Signer  Nino  Puccetti  steps  into  the 
conductor's  chair  and  the  opening 
chords,  so  full  of  the  solemn,  forbidding, 
gruesome  story,  are  heard,  and  the  cur- 
tain is  raised.  One  misses  at  first  the 
immensity  of  the  stage  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan in  New  York  and  the  army  of  super- 
numeraries that  the  manager  of  the  Paris 
Opera  manages  to  scatter  about  in  such 
realistic  confusion,  but  these  are  but  mo- 
mentary fancies.  You  are  caught  up  and 
swirled  into  the  very  core  of  the  story 
before  you  are  aware  of  any  shortcom- 
ings of  stage  furnishings.  The  conduc- 
tor is  young,  energetic  and  competent. 
Signora  de  Nevers,  the  Floria  Tosca,  is 
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a  thorough  Latin,  with  an  exuberant  and 
inordinate  personality,  who  forgets 
everything  but  the  stress  of  the  moment 
and  has  an  unpleasant  way  of  sending 
chills  down  your  back  with  the  slightest 
movement  or  the  smallest  word.  Cav- 
aradossi,  young  de  Bernato,  has  a  voice 
that  is  rich  and  full  and  that  reminds  you 
of  Caruso  at  its  best.  The  first  few 
bars  of  his  opening  recitative  arrest  your 
attention  at  once,  and,  with  the  entrance 
of  Floria  and  the  scene  with  her  lover, 
you  begin  to  realise  that  not  all  opera 
centres  in  the  better  known  musical  mec- 
cas  after  all.  There  is  a  reality  about 
this  performance  that  has  been  strangely 
lacking  in  the  work  as  you  have  been  ac- 
customed to  hear  it.  That  woman  that 
just  left  the  stage  is  no  opera  singer  of 
the  present  day  singing  for  so  many 
thousand  dollars  per  night,  but  a  real 
flesh  and  blood  performer  of  the  time  of 
Scarpia  the  Great,  singing  for  his  pleas- 
ure and  for  his  purse,  in  the  summer  of 
1800,  and  madly  *in  love- with 'her  fa- 
vourite of  the  moment,  one  Cavaradossi, 
a  painter.  You  forget  that  the  prima 
donna's  gowns  are  not  patterned  after 
sketches  made  by  her  artist-husband ;  you 
forget  that  the  tenor  is  not  the  highest- 
priced  product  of  his  kind;  forget  that 
you  are  down  in  the  tropics,  sitting  in 
white  linens  and  listening  to  the  same 
music  you  had  heard  in  New  York  and 
Paris  and  Vienna.  The  intensity  of  the 
dramatic  action  on  the  stage,  the  occa- 
sional straining  of  voice  to  almost  snap- 
ping point,  kindle  a  like  fire  among  the 
players  of  fiddles  and  horns  and  drums, 
and  the  music  comes  to  you  hot  and  blis- 
tered with  passion.  You  agonise  with 
Cavaradossi  in  the  torture  chamber,  re- 
joice with  Tosca  as  she  hisses  broken 
sentences  of  scorn  into  the  ears  of  Scar- 
pia dying  at  her  feet — you  even  join  in 
the  tumult  that  compels  the  tenor  to  re- 
peat his  final  aria  seven  times. 

They  enjoy  their  opera  in  San  Juan, 
but  they  need  their  long  entr'actes  of 
over  a  half-hour  each  to  cool  their  brains 
and  ease  the  strain  a  bit.  At  the  first 
drop  of  the  curtain  every  man  rushes 
from  the  house  into  the  cool  Plaza,  where 
he  smokes  and  strolls  and  strolls  and 
smokes.  The  younger  and  less  wealthy 
ones  indulge  in  the  g^ava  paste  and  soft 


drinks  oflFered  at  the  kiosks  at  the  cor- 
ners of  the  Plaza;  others  patronise  the 
Cafe  Cavadonga,  just  across  the  way, 
where  is  dispensed  every  kind  of  liquor 
known  from  a  Scotch  high  ball  to  dainty 
cordials  served  with  cool  sparkling  min- 
eral waters,  and  where,  to  those  properly 
introduced,  the  genial  deaf  and  dumb 
host,  Senor  Cavadonga,  in  propia  per- 
sona may  serve  his  rare  old  Spanish 
wines  from  queer-shaped  flagons,  cov- 
ered with  dusty  cobwebs. 

Again  the  clanging  bells  and  again  the 
resumption  of  the  operatic  story  in  the 
darkened  auditorium,  and  so,  on  and  on, 
until  long  after  one  in  the  morning,  when 
the  listeners  emerge  into  the  inevitable 
opera  crush  with  tooting  autos  and  jab- 
bering attendants.  The  Islanders  are  not 
late  birds  as  a  rule,  but  one  can  always 
find  a  chosen  few  sipping  their  nightcaps 
at  Filippi's  or  Cavadonga's,  or  playing  a 
game  of  billiards  at  the  delightful 
French  Club  overlooking  the  Plaza 
Principal.  The  public  service,  too,  is 
most  convenient.  There  are  late  trams  to 
carry  the  stragglers  out  to  Rio  Pedres: 
a  launch  waits  to  ferry  the  last  load 
across  the  bay  to  Cataiio  and  Bayamon, 
and  those  living  on  shipboard  can  always 
find  a  nest  of  little  boats  at  the  quay  of 
la  Marina,  whose  willing  owners  are 
waiting  to  paddle  out  to  the  black  hulls 
anchored  in  the  bay. 

This  supplementary  opera  season 
lasted  four  weeks.  Lucia  and  Rigoletto: 
Alda  and  Manon  Lescaut;  Cavalleria 
and  Pagliacci;  Ernani,  The  Masked  Ball; 
Otello,  Giaconda,  Fedora,  MeHstofele 
and  some  half  dozen  others  were  sung 
and  sung  to  most  appreciative  and — 
though  generous — discriminating  audi- 
tors. For  a  certain  Sunday  evening — 
Sunday  is  always  a  gala  occasion — The 
Masked  Ball  was  announced,  and  the 
usual  brilliant  Sunday  audience  had 
gathered  to  hear  it.  In  the  afternoon, 
one  of  the  prima  donnas  was  taken  vio- 
lently ill.  Too  late  to  make  an  announce- 
ment, another  opera — already  rehearsed 
— was  put  on  in  the  place  of  the  one  an- 
nounced, and  the  late  comers  were 
greeted  with  the  strains  of  the  substi- 
tuted overture  as  thev  entered  the  doors. 
*'Ah,  Ernani!*  they  smilingly  exclaimed 
to  their  neighbours,  and  softly  humming 
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the  familiar  music,  they  passed  down  to 
their  places,  seemingly  taking  it  as  a  per- 
sonal compliment  that  their  individual 
tastes  had  been  considered  and  gratified. 
In  the  company  were  a  half-dozen  ex- 
cellent prima  donnas.  Vaccari,  a  so- 
prano of  the  di  Murska  order,  sang 
Gilda's  aria  in  the  second  act  of  Riga- 
lelto  with  an  exhibition  of  pyrotechnics 
that  brought  her  audience  to  its  feet,  and 
for  the  moment  the  clamour  from  the 
stalls  put  to  rout  all  attempted  orches- 
tral    d  iverti  semen  ts.      Regina    Alvarez, 


American  Bonci,"  a  really  delightful 
lyrist,  whose  Spirilo  genlil  was  whistled 
on  the  street  for  weeks  after  his  depart- 
ure for  other  scenes  of  triumph,  and 
Filippo  d'OcIavD,  who  wore  beautiful 
costumes  and  wonderful  silver  armour, 
but  roared  through  Ernani  and  Giaconda 
like  an  untamed  bull,  Signor  di  Bar- 
rettin,  the  baritone  upon  whose  shoul- 
ders fell  the  roles  of  Scarpia,  Tonio, 
Amanasro  and  the  like,  though  not  so 
fine  an  artist  as  his  fellow-worker  de 
Bernardo,   was  by  no  means  mediocre. 


called  "the  Carmen  of  young  Spain,"  was 
starred  in  Aida,  though  she  sang  the  role 
of  Amneris,  and  dominated  any  work  in 
which  she  was  cast.  Her  voice  is  superb, 
and  her  hands,  her  head,  her  entire  torso 
are  equally  expressive  and  beautiful, 
Signora  Massa,  a  young  Roman  matron 
of  regal  bearing,  was  most  attractive  in 
Fedora,  and  Gina  de  Martin,  the  pretty 
little  wife  of  the  director, — French  to  her 
finger  tips,— made  a  charming  Manon  in 
Massenet's  opera  and  a  most  seductive 
Maddalena  in  Rigoletto.  And,  as  for  the 
men,  de  Bernardo's  honours  were  com- 
peted   for    by    Paganelli,    the    "South 


and  his  friend  de  Belletti,  who  hails  from 
Verdi's  birthplace,  Roncone,  and  is  a  pu- 
pil of  Mascagni,  was  more  than  accep- 
table as  Ashton  in  Lucia,  The  High 
Priest  in  Aida,  and  Mefistofele  in  Boito's 
narrative  opera. 

These  names  sound  strange  and  pos- 
sibly second  class  to  those  who  know 
only  the  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  but, 
nevertheless,  the  members  of  this  valiant 
little  company  possess  in  large  degree 
the  vigorous  simplicity  of  life  that  be- 
longs to  great  creative  and  executive  art, 
and,  at  their  high  stress  of  emotion,  in 
the  culmination  of  their  borrowed  pas- 
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sions,  they  appeal  to  and  affect  their 
hearers  with  tremendous  force  and  di- 
rectness. Their  work  is  saturated  with 
their  own  personality.  They  are  very 
eager,  very  vivid,  very  ■  tense.  Their 
empire  is  over  the  imagination  and  the 
passions;  they  are  endowed  with  a  tech- 
nical skill  of  high  quality;  they  give  of 
themselves  with  prodigal  profusion,  and 
they  are  paid  for  their  gifts  with  an  in- 


temperance of  admiration  such  as  is  un- 
known in  the  colder  audiences  of  the 
north— audiences  of  much  boasted  cul- 
ture and  contemplation,  rigorously  and 
sedately  self-contained,  audiences  that 
possibly  have  never  seen  and  heard  and 
felt  and  become  intoxicated  with  the  joys 
and  the  sorrows  of  the  real  Aidas  and 
Santuzzas  and  Neddas  that  are  found  at 
the  opera  in  Puerto  Rico. 


From  a  pbotograph  b7  Waldrop  Pboiognphic  Conip>DT 
r    CAUUES    THE    OPERA     PATBONS    TO    SAW    JUAN    FBOM     CATANO, 
ACROSS  THE  BAY 
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F  the  place  to  study  Art 
be  in  life,  then,  surely, 
the  place  to  study  life  is 
in  Art.     Life  as  it  hap- 
pens from  day  to  day  is 
a    helter-skelter,    topsy- 
turvy affair  of  random 
occurrence  and  quite  lacking  in  any  sort 
of  coordination.     Not  until  Art  has  re- 
arranged and  lent  to  the  scattered  frag- 
ments the  mystic  magic  of  her  touch  can 
they    assume    their    proper    proportions 
and  relation.    Art,  with  discriminate  fas- 
tidiousness, selecting  where  she  lists  and 
rejecting  what  she  will,  takes  the  body 
of  life  and  gives  back  to  it  its  soul.    The 
man  in  the  street  lives;  the  artist,  from 
the  tower  of  his  own  point  of  view,  ex- 
plains.   And  for  the  most  part  the  man 
in  the  street  must  rest  content  with  the 
explanation  thus  vouchsafed. 

Particularly  does  this  apply  to  that  as- 


pect of  life  which  we  somewhat  inde6- 
nitely  style  "society."  Even  when  he 
would  and  could,  the  man  in  the  street 
has  no  opportunity  to  form  first-hand 
impressions  of  the  portion  of  mankind 
which  that  classification  embraces.  For, 
although  the  bars  have  been  spasmodi- 
cally lowered  since  Mr,  Ward  MacAllis- 
ter  rather  arbitrarily  limited  its  extent  to 
four  hundred  persons,  the  average  man 
has  to  this  day  been  kept  scrupulously 
without.  Society  must  continue,  to  a 
certain  extent,  at  least,  exclusive  if  it 
would  remain  "society," 

One  of  the  reasons  why  Charles  Dana 
Gibson  looms  so  conspicuously  among 
the  legion  of  artists  who,  both  in  word 
and  in  line,  would  serve  here  as  the  pub- 
lic's interpreter,  is  that  he  belongs  to  that 
small  company  who  know  whereof  they 
treat.  From  youth  he  has  moved  in  so- 
ciety, while  all  its  pleasures  and  flurries 
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and  woes  have  been  exhibiting  them'  cemed  himself  almost  exclusively  with 
selves  for  his  benefit.  Just  at  present  illustration — a  form  of  work,  from  its 
Mr.  Gibson  is  in  a  position  where  his  nature,  necessarily  far  less  personal  than 
ideas  and  his  work  alike  take  on  a  pe-  cartooning — he  has  left  us  still  more  or 
culiar  significance.  After  a  brief  foray  less  in  doubt  as  to  what  the  future  holds 
into  the  field  of  oil  painting,  he  has  re-  in  store.  So  far  we  know  merely  that 
turned  again  to  the  medium  wherein  he  he  has  come  back  with  a  new  and  mark- 
first  achieved  fame.    Having  lately  con-  ediy  different  type  of  girl  and  a  general 


Fortrait  by  Feler   A.  Juley,  New   Vork 
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style  which  on  ilie  whole  appears  freer, 
easier,  and  a  trifle  surer  than  formerly. 
It  is  inconceivable  that  a  man  of  such 
facile  creative  ability  as  Mr.  Gibson 
should  for  long  confine  himself  to  a  form 
so  limited  in  scope  as  illustration.  In 
fact,  already  he  is  beginning  to  bow  to 
the  inevitable  and  furnish  us  with  more 
of  his  lively,  pleasing  cartoons;  yet,  de- 
lightful as  these  undeniably  are,  the  most 
striking  thing  about  them  has  been  the 
fact  that  they  represent  the  work  of  a 
new  Gibson — 3  maturer  one,  to  be  sure; 
yet,  none  the  less,  a  new  one.  For  that 
very  reason  at  this  time,  when  he  stands 
upon  the  threshold  of  a  new  era  in  his 
development,  it  becomes  doubly  interest- 


Ai 
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ing  to  glance  back  over  the  work  of  the 
old  Gibson.  That  work  represented  the 
triumphant  outpourings  of  exuberant 
youth — just  as  did  Kipling's  work  in  Sol- 
diers Three  and  Plain  Tales — and  at  the 
same  time  a  youth  which,  happily,  never 
lapsed  into  caliowness.  It  endeared  it- 
self to  us  on  that  account.  Sufficient 
time,  too,  has  now  elapsed  to  permit  of 
our  reviewing  quite  dispassionately  the 
drawings"  of'that  period — the  drawings 
which  reached  their  most  intense  expres- 
sion in  the  "Gibson  girl"  and  in  The 
Education  of  Mr.  Pipp. 

Of  the  "Gibson  girl"  enough  has  been 
said    already.     Perhaps    too    much.     In 


looking  back  on  her  recently  the  man 
who  fashioned  her  said :  "I  see  now  that 
she  has  many  faults:  She  is  too  cold,  a 
shade  too  feelingless,  perhaps,  but — she 
was  the  be.st  I  could  do  at  the  time."  In 
view  of  the  enormous  vogue  she  enjoyed, 
this  seems  almost  too  modest  and  would 
perhaps  be  resented  by  hundreds  of 
young  women  who  took  pains  to  pattern 
after  her  in  her  day ;  still  there  are  fash- 
ions in  women  as  in  everything  else  ami 
— but  it  is  ungallant  to  discuss  a  lady  be- 
hind her  back.  With  Mr.  Pipp,  how- 
ever, no  such  fault  can  be  found.  That 
nomadic  little  soul  possessed  infinite 
feeling  and  bore  testimony  to  the  fact  by 
running  an  infinite  gamut  of  facial  ex- 
pression. 

The  birth  of  Mr,  Pipp — though  it  is 
said  without  the  slightest  intentional  af- 
front to  that  gentleman — -was  somewhat 
in  the  nature  of  an  accident.  .A.  short 
time  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish 
War  Mr.  Gibson  found  himself  in  Mu- 
nich, with  a  commission  to  supply  for 
Life  a  series  of  weekly  cartoons,  and  no 
very  definite  notion  as  to  what  shape  the 
latter  would  take.  While  he  was  in  this 
cjuandry  there  applied  to  him  an  elderly 
German  model.  He  was  the  sort  of  man 
to  whom  illustrators  give  occasional  em- 
ployment when  there  is  need  for  an  "old 
man  type,"  but  who  is.  for  the  most  part, 
not  in  extensive  demand,  Gibson,  how- 
ever, sensed  immediately  the  values  la- 
tent in  that  seamed,  pliable  face  with  the 
story  of  the  passing  of  so  many  seasons 
writ  in  its  sagging  lines.  He  revolved 
the  vision  of  it  in  his  mind,  sifted  its 
possibilities,  until  gradually  its  most  sal- 
ient features  took  definite  form  as  Mr, 
Pipp.  Gibson  sent  for  the  man.  studied 
his  face  anew.  Americanised  him,  and 
then  and  there  set  to  work  on  the  first 
drawing  of  the  series  that  was  destined 
to  be  7he  Education  of  Mr.  Pipp. 

".After  that."  said  the  artist  in  telling 
of  it.  "I  had  a  definite  and  easily  recog- 
nised type  with  which  I  was  familiar, 
and  the  rest  was  easy.  All  that  remained 
was  to  put  him  through  the  most  likely 
adventures  and  show  him  as  an  .Ameri- 
can of  his  sort  would  appear  in  the  va- 
rious situations."  And  although  this  is 
precisely  what  Mr.  Gibson  did.  no  one 
observing  the  sudden,  vivid  emotions  of 
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Mr.  Pipp  and  the  philosophic  resignation 
which  so  speedily  follows  can  fail  to 
perceive  the  influences  of  the  Teutonic 
stock  from  which  he  sprang. 

When  we  first  meet  Pipp  we  find  him 
under  pressure.  His  family  confronts 
him  in  the  Pipp  parlour.  It  is  not  a  sit- 
ting-room, nor  a  drawing-room,  nor  even 
a  living-room,  that  apartment ;  it  is  an 
out  and  out  parlour.  The  few  odd  chairs 
of  modern  design  which  have  been  in- 
sinuated into  it  cannot  disguise  that  fact. 
The  horse-hair  sofa  of  the  pre-Recon- 
struction  period,  the  festive  Swiss  land- 
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poise.  But  the  secret  lies  revealed  in 
Mrs.  Pipp,  Where  could  her  arms  have 
gained  that  muscular  solidity  but  at  the 
wash-tub?  Where  her  hands  that 
gnarled  strenuousness  if  not  in  the  farm- 
house kitchen?  And  her  tanned,  firmly 
lined  skin — what  other  than  country 
winds  and  suns  could  have  given  to  it 
that  leathery  texture?  Mrs,  Pipp's 
plumpness,  too,  is  not  the  embonpoint 
which  sometimes  falls  in  middle  age  upon 
the  carefully  nurtured  and  unwisely  fed. 
It  is  the  kind  of  fatness  bred  of  long 
scorn  for  those  mysterious  devices  with 
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scape,  the  quaint  pictures  of  departed 
Pipps  in  heroic  postures,  the  mantel 
ornament  of  wax  flowers  with  its  domed 
glass  protector  of  the  style  now  given 
over  exclusively  to  shrouding  stock 
tickers — all  these  stamp  the  room  irrev- 
ocably as  a  parlour.  They  are  un- 
doubtedly heirlooms  brought  from  the 
country.  For  there  is  no  mistaking  that 
originally  the  Pipps  emanated  from  bu- 
colic soil.  That  the  migration  occurred 
some  time  ago  is  attested  by  the  Misses 
Pipp — two  carefully  groomed  young 
women  in  the  early  twenties,  well-bred 
and  well-ordered.  Nothing  save  the  re- 
fining influences  of  the  metropolis  could 
have  supplied  their  aloofness  and  calm 


which  we  are  informed  on  good  authority 
the  "frail  sex"  seek  to  enhance  their 
youth  and  charm.  It  must  have  been  the 
privations  of  the  country  also  that  have 
lent  to  Mrs,  Pipp's  face  its  austere  and 
uncompromising  severity.  She  has 
known  hardship,  and  upon  her  it  has  left 
its  imprint. 

Now,  however,  the  time  has  come 
when  she  should  reap  her  just  reward. 
Of  course,  she  no  longer  has  physical  la- 
bours to  perform,  but  she  deserves  more 
than  mere  idleness.  She  has  merited 
some  pleasure  and  diversion.  Does  not 
Mr.  Pipp  think  so  himself— after  all  the 
toil  she  has  gone  through  for  his  sake? 
And    what    of   their    daughters?     They 
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have  now  become  young  women;  they 
are  at  a  marrying  age.  Does  not  the 
position  which  Pipp  has  gained  entitle 
them  to  some  advantages? 

It  is  under  these  questions  that,  in  our 
first  glimpse  of  him,  we  see  Mr.  Pipp 
fidgeting.  Doubtfully  he  enquires  just 
what  is  desired,  and  unflinchingly  Mrs. 
Pipp  responds :  "We  must  make  a  place 
for  ourselves  in  society;  and  we  must 
begin  right  now  with  a  trip  abroad."  A 
worried,  frightened  expression  distends 
Mr.  Pipp's  countenance.  He  is  tired 
after  his  years  of  work,  and  it  seems  a 
tremendous  effort.  Gently,  coaxingly, 
then  the  two  Misses  Pipp  begin  to  urge 
him.  He  needs  relaxation  himself;  he 
has  tired  himself  out  piling  up  so  many 
millions  for  them — ^he  should  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  some  of  them  himself.  And 
the  Pipp  Iron  Works,  if  they're  what's 
worrying  him — ^he  ought  to  know  that 
with  Mr.  Willing  in  charge  they'll  be 
perfectly  safe — and  they  aren't  little 
girls  any  longer,  he  must  remember — 
and  it  would  make  them  so,  so  happy  to 
go — just  for  a  few  weeks  even.  The 
dark-haired  Miss  Pipp  is  a  most  per- 
suasive, seductive  young  person,  and  the 
fair  one  so  affectionate ;  and  Pipp  in  his 
tender  old  heart  loves  them  both  very 
much.  Perhaps,  he  thinks,  it  is  high  time 
he  took  a  rest  after  all.  And  besides, 
there  is  Mrs.  Pipp  sitting  with  lips  un- 
yieldingly compressed  as  she  remarks: 
"I  think  I've  earned  it :  That* s  all  I  have 
to  say."  Stock  markets  and  iron  plants 
Pipp  may  sway  with  a  breath,  but  before 
Mrs.  Pipp  ever  has  he  quailed.  There 
is  really  no  way  out.  His  half-hearted 
resistance  falters  and — ^he  agrees. 

The  trip  over,  when  the  time  came, 
was  misery  for  him.  Mrs.  Pipp — cast- 
iron  woman! — bore  it  unruffledly,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  while  the 
girls  were  naturally  too  utterly  overjoyed 
at  the  prospect  before  them  to  be  dis- 
mayed at  anything ;  but  the  rapid  break- 
fasts and  luncheons  for  which  the  Ameri- 
can business  man  is  so  derided  had  ac- 
complished their  fell  work  upon  Pipp, 
and  all  the  way  he  inwardly  bemoaned 
the  lack  of  some  means  of  return.  Not 
until  London  was  reached  did  he  really 
recover  from  his  misgivings.  Once  there, 
however,  he  caught  the  spirit  of  the  ex- 


pedition and  threw  himself  with  zest  into 
the  business  at  hand. 

Theatres,  dinners,  dances,  museums, 
churches,  "historic  nooks" — ^he  fairly 
revelled  in  all  the  madnesses  dearest  to 
the  heart  of  the  virginal  tourist,  topping 
them  off  with  a  conventional  call  at  the 
United  States  Ambassador's.  Mrs. 
Pipp,  as  became  her  nature,  performed 
all  the  rites  of  the  sightseer  as  a  solemn 
and  awful  duty,  yet  looked  kindly  upon 
the  delight  of  her  daughters  and  care- 
fully refrained  from  doing  aught  to 
dampen  their  ardour,  although  such  pre- 
caution was  entirely  superfluous,  for 
nothing  in  the  world  could  have  dam- 
pened it.  And  Pipp— why,  Pipp  simply 
became  the  "life  of  the  party."  He  had 
no  idea — bless  his  unsuspecting  soul! — 
that  the  reason  the  young  Englishmen  so 
flocked  around  him  and  vied  with  one 
another  to  show  him  attentions  was — 
none  other  than  the  presence  of  the  al- 
luring Misses  Pipp.  To  tell  the  truth, 
he  didn't  greatly  care  what  the  reason 
was.  For  the  first  time  in  he  couldn't 
remember  how  long  he  found  himself 
having  a  royal  good  time,  and  that  was 
sufficient  for  him. 

He  differed  from  the  average  tired 
American  business  man  of  his  age  and 
wealth  chiefly  in  that,  now  his  holiday 
time  had  come,  he  was  still  capable  of 
enjoying  it.  His  wide,  thin-lipped 
mouth,  though  its  comers  did  droop  a 
bit  wearily,  could  still  spring  into  a  grin 
as  delighted  as  a  schoolboy  s  at  the  do- 
nation of  a  lollipop.  The  anxious,  some- 
what furtive  lines  which  the  stress  of 
trade  had  ploughed  on  his  forehead 
would  not  banish,  but  the  shrewd,  alert 
little  eyes  could  twinkle  and  scintillate 
with  a  keenness  of  fun  which  many  a 
younger  man  might  have  envied.  And 
if  his  abrupt  mutton  chops  and  the  tiers 
of  furrows  grid-ironing  his  cheeks  and 
his  far  too  ample  nose  and  the  hair  that 
bushed  out  over  his  ears  and  collar  and 
the  little  wisp  of  it  on  top  standing  bolt 
upright  as  if  in  very  astonishment  at  the 
sights  it  beheld  and  waving  like  some 
triumphant  pennant — if  all  these  things 
did  make  him  seem  a  trifle  ludicrous,  it 
was  ludicrousness  tinged  with  a  vague, 
elusive  pathos,  which  served  to  make 
those  who  laughed  most  heartily  but  love 
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him  the  more.  And  what  difference  did 
it  make  to  Pipp,  anyway?  Not  a  par- 
ticle! He  had  begun  to  enjoy  himself 
and,  having  begun,  he  purposed  with 
native  prodigality  to — as  he  would  have 
phrased  it — "go  the  whole  blamed  hog  I" 
When  his  daughters  proposed  a  move 
to  Paris,  therefore,  he  hailed  the  idea 
with  glee,  and  somehow — perhaps  he 
was  becoming  more  accustomed  to  sea 
travel — the  passage  across  the  Channel 
seemed  less  arduous.  It  was  only  to  have 
been  expected,  though,  that  the  Opera 
and  the  Louvre  and  such  stereotyped  di- 


came  so  ardent  that  the  girls  simply  could 
not  find  the  heart  to  tell  her  how  ridicu- 
lous she  appeared  in  her  incongruity, 
while  Pipp,  e.ven  had  he  possessed  the 
temerity,  couldn't  have  been  induced  to 
say  a  word.  This  incredible  transition 
on  his  wife's  part  made  him  feel  as  one 
emancipated. 

Ever  since  the  Channel  had  been 
crossed  he  had  been  fairly  bursting  with 
impatience  to  test  those  rose-tinted  en- 
joyments, centering  chiefly  about  the 
cafes,  for  which  Paris  is  so  Justly  re- 
nowned. With  Mrs.  Pipp,  as  if  by  special 
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versions  should  bore  him,  and  he  did  de- 
mur when  Mrs.  Pipp  and  the  girls 
dragged  him,  willy-nilly,  to  the  modiste's. 
But  what  could  he  do?  Mrs.  Pipp,  de- 
spite all,  was  his  master  yet ;  and  he  had 
to  admit  that  the  ^rls  did  appear  glori- 
ous when  the  new  finery  was  completed 
and  donned.  Most  miraculous  of  all, 
however,  was  the  effect  upon  Mrs.  Pipp. 
Her  tiny  husband,  gazing  up  at  her, 
could  scarce  believe  his  eyes.  Under  the 
practiced  blandishments  of  Parisian  mod- 
istes she  had  become  almost  giddy.  She 
began  to  evince  as  absorbing  an  interest 
in  the  trimming  of  hats  and  the  colours 
of  gowns  and  the  meshes  of  veils  as  if  no 
other  matters  had  concerned  her  from 
youth.     Her  satisfaction  in  herself  be- 


arrangement  of  some  benign  Providence, 
prostrating  herself  before  the  nimble 
goddess.  Fashion,  his  chance  arrived. 
Out  he  slipped  to  mingle  with  the  merry- 
makers of  the  boulevards,  where  jew- 
elled lights  gleam  and  flit  like  monstrous 
fireflies,  and  there  is  music  seductive  as 
3  woman's  eye,  and  mad,  glad  dancing, 
all  touched  into  exquisite,  swirling  ec- 
stasy by  angular  smiles  from  the  piquant 
lips  of  ladies  whose  race  invented  smiles. 
Pipp  liked  it  immensely.  He  took  pains 
to  tell  everyone  that,  though  he  was  a 
patriotic  denizen  of  the  United  States 
and  subscribed  liberally  to  Fourth  of 
July  Celebration  Funds,  there  were  ways 
— some  ways,  you  understand,  in  which 
Paris  absolutely  could  not  be  surpassed. 
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For  a  time  Mr.  Pipp  was  as  discreet 
and  clandestine  about  it  all  as  the  most 
seasoned  old  rounder,  but  there  came  an 
evening — ^there  was  a  small  party  of 
four,  most  cozy  and  select — ^there  came 
an  evening  when  valour  proved  the  bet- 
ter of  discretion.  More  bottles  were 
opened  than,  Pipp  realised  and,  in  the  ex- 
uberance of  the  moment,  he  really  lost 
track  of  the  hour.  It  was  fatal  careless- 
ness, for  Mrs.  Pipp  and  the  girls  returned 
to  the  hotel  long  before  him.  Grimly  his 
spouse  sat  up  to  await  him — the  girls 
kimonoed  and  very  worried  in  the  back- 
ground— and  when  finally  he  put.  in  an 
appearance — well,  if  the  truth  must  be 
told,  Pipp's  explanations  w^r^ '  lacking 
somewhat  as  to  coherency,  so  pjossibly 
her  wrath  was  more  or  less  justified. 

But  in  the  morning,  although  Mr. 
Pipp's  head  was  painfully  assertive,  the 
doctors  who  were  summoned  could  tell 
at  a  glance  that  nothing  serious  was 
wrong,  and  so,  if  the  true  facts  were 
known,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  Mrs. 
Pipp  herself  would  be  found  to  have  been 
behind  that  trip  to  the  Alps  which  was 
so  peremptorily  prescribed.  In  fact,  she 
had  said  in  so  many  words  to  the  girls 
the  night  before,  after^  they  had  con- 
ducted Mr.  Pipp  to  bed,  that  she  "guessed 
their  father  had  had  about  enough  of 
Par-r^^.''  And  what  would  further 
heighten  the  impression  was  the  amazing 
promptitude  with  which  she  produced  a 
courier  for  the  expedition — "such  a 
pleasant  gentleman;  a  reduced  nobleman 
who  never  did  anything  of  the  sort  be- 
fore— really  it's  a  great  concession  on 
his  part  to  come  at  all." 

Pipp  cared  not  for  the  individual  thus 
thrust  upon  them.  There  was  something 
in  his  Svengali-like  eyes  that  he  did  not 
trust,  and  his  oily  manner  appeared  rather 
more  in  character  with  one  of  those  mys- 
terious people  who  dub  themselves  "un- 
excelled tonsorial  artists"  than  with  a  re- 
duced nobleman.  But,  then,  Pipp's  ex- 
perience with  reduced  noblemen  had  not 
been  extensive  and,  considering  all 
things,  he  was  not  clamorous  for  an 
argument  with  Mrs.  Pipp  at  that  precise 
time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  had  not 
been  long  under  way  before  he  was  of- 
fering up  blessings  that  they  had  taken 
the  man  along,  for  there  was  a  grieved, 


shocked  reproach  in  Mrs.  Pipp's  attitude 
toward  him  now.  Her  accusing  silence, 
her  disapproving  looks,  whenever  they 
were  together,  made  him  ceaselessly 
aware  of  the  enormity  of  his  misdeeds, 
so  that  really  it  became  a  distinct  relief 
to  have  their  titled  courier  relieve  his 
embarrassment  by  usurping  so  much  of 
his  lady's  time — even  though  he  were  too 
flattering  and  unctious  in  the  way  he 
went  about  it. 

That  trip  to  the  Alps  had  far-reach- 
ing results.  Frowned  upon  by  all  the 
party,  Pipp  browsed  much  by  himself, 
while  Mrs.  Pipp,  enchanted  by  the  atten- 
tions of  their  distinguished  guide,  per- 
mitted him  his  own  way  without  a  mur- 
mur— which  certainly  she  would  never 
have  done  under  any  other  conditions. 
And  that  was  how  it  happened  that  one 
day  Pipp  was  mooning  forlornly  along 
in  advance  of  the  others  when  a  quick 
turn  in  the  mountain  pass  brought  him, 
quite  by  chance,  face  to  face  with  a  per- 
son toward  whom  his  heart  warmed  at 
the  first  bashful  glance.  She  had  the 
clearest,  merriest  blue  eyes  he  remem- 
bered to  have  beheld  since  crossing  the 
Atlantic,  and  he  liked,  also,  the  two  little 
laughter  dimples  at  either  corner  of  her 
mouth.  Not  a  wrinkle  marred  her  full, 
fresh  cheeks,  he  noted;  her  plumpness 
was  not  at  all  of  the  sort  which  burdened 
Mrs.  Pipp ;  and,  looking  at  her,  he  found 
it  difficult  to  believe  that  she  had  reached 
middle  life — and  yet  he  knew  that  she 
must  have  because,  from  the  resem- 
blance, there  could  be  no  doubt  that  that 
tall,  lithe  young  man  behind  her  was  her 
son. 

Now,  this  amiable  woman  upon  whom 
Mr.  Pipp  had  come  so  suddenly  \vas  none 
other  than  Viola,  Lady  Fitzmaurice,  of 
Carony  Castle,  Herts,  although  obviously 
he  could  not  have  known  that  at  the  time. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  Pipp  had 
been  for  some  time  now  on  foreign  soil, 
and  the  story  of  the  Pipp  Iron  Works 
and  the  Pipp  millions  had  not  failed  to 
keep  pace  with  him  and  his  was  not  an 
easy  figure  to  mistake,  so  that,  although 
he  knew  her  not,  it  seems  highly  probable 
that  Lady  Fitzmaurice  did,  in  that  brief 
instant,  recognise  him.  In  truth  she 
must  have;  else  how  could  one  of  her 
position  and  caution — even  though  Pipp 
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did  bear  such  a  remarkable  likeness  to 
her  late  husband — how  could  she  have 
made  bold  to  proclaim  the  fact  and  make 
it  the  excuse  for  taking  a  snap-shot  of 
him  then  and  there — and  why,  further- 
more, should  she  have  been  so  extremely 
affable  to  Mrs,  Pipp— Mrs.  Pipp  of  all 
people  in  the  world ! — and  the  Misses 
Pipp,  and  even  the  courier  when  they 
all  came  up?  Why  should  she?  Un- 
doubtedly her  ladyship  must  have  known. 
She  must  have  planned  the  whole  thing 
long  before.  Perhaps  even  her  su^es- 
tion  that  the  Pipp  party  accompany  her 
son  and  self  on  to  Rome  had  been  pre- 
conceivc<l. 


transatlantic  impressions  as  to  an  Eng- 
lishman's lack  of  humour — had  abso- 
lutely no  faults  in  the  eyes  of  the  two 
Misses  Pipp — or,  that  is,  if  ibe  fair  one 
did  find  him  at  times  uninteresting,  at 
least  there  was  no  denying  that  the  dark 
one  must  have  seen  in  him  naught  but 
the  crystallisation  of  perfection,  for  she 
took  to  blushing  whenever  his  name  was 
mentioned ;  and  ail  the  while  Lady  Fitz- 
maurice  was  taking  most  painstaking 
care  of  bttle  Pipp's  comfort  and  making 
his  happiness  in  every  way  complete. 
While  the  others  chatted  and  wandered 
here  and  there,  he  and  she  would  sit  in 
sheltefed  byways  while  she  listened  to 
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If  so.  though,  none  of  the  Pipps  had 
the  faintest  intimation  of  it,  and,  indeed, 
they  would  not  have  declined  if  they 
had.  for  l-ady  Fitzmaurice's  joviality, 
well  modulated  though  it  was,  proved 
quite  infectious.  A  most  charming  time 
they  made  of  it  in  Rome,  too.  They  went 
to  all  the  places  to  which  tourists  do  go 
when  in  Rome;  and  never  was  party 
more  congenial.  Mrs.  Pipp  and  the 
courier  were  still  devoted  to  each  other; 
Lady  Fitzmaurice's  son — the  slender- 
moustached  young  man  whose  rather  in- 
nocuous good  looks  were  of  the  type 
which  serve  to  accentuate  the  prevalent 


his  stories,  his  joys  and  woes.  She 
seemed  to  agree  with  him  on  every  imag- 
inable topic,  and  particularly  with  re- 
gard to  the  courier.  Her  ladyship  had 
the  peerage  of  every  kingdom  at  her 
fingers'  ends,  and  she  was  positive  that  no 
such  title  as  that  to  which  the  courier 
laid  claim  so  much  as  existed.  And  those 
two  men  whom  he  had  introduced  to  Mr. 
Pipp  as  a  prince  and  a  duke — why,  it 
was  preposterous!  She  strongly  advised 
getting  rid  of  the  man  at  once. 

Pipp  broached  the  subject  to  his  wife, 
but  immediately  her  features  took  on 
their  menacing  expression  and  her  con- 
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r^^ktvm  tarneA  upoti  Paris  in  unrnis- 
UkktA^.  Utnm.  So  Pipp  hardly  cared  to 
pr<n4  the  matter.  Not  a  week  later,  bow- 
erer — it  was  late  at  night  while  they 
were  p^Ming^  prtpstrzinry  to  moving  on 
—  Mrs.  Pipp  rushed  to  him  in  neglige 
and  crm^ternation.  The  jewels— her  own 
--the  jfirls' — all  the  jewels — were  gone! 
A  search  was  set  on  foot  At  that  late 
d;kfe  it  was  imposi^ible  to  prove  anything 
d^initety^  bat  all  indications  of  guilt 
fxwnterl  straight  at  the  courier.  The  ter- 
rifti-A,  cringing  protestations  of  the  man 
were  enough  to  convict  him  of  thcm- 
»elve«,  Pipp,  bristling  all  over  his  small 
frame  with  fuiy,  charged  at  the  fellow 
and  pummelled  him  until  he  lay,  sprawl- 
ing and  whining,  on  the  floor.  It  didn't 
rtrmtr  the  jewels,  but  it  relieved  Pipp's 
feelings  immeasurably— on  many  scores. 

Mrs,  Pipp  was  compelled  to  admit  the 
Justice  of  the  proceeding,  but  thereafter 
she  was  not  the  same.  It  seemed  to  have 
brokrn  her  spirit.  She  was  not  accus- 
fmnrd  to  being  in  the  wrong.  Somehow 
tlif?  ^i^ht  of  her  husband  in  the  ascen- 
dant over  her  humiliated  the  good  soul. 
Kytn  Monte  Carlo  failed  to  cheer  her. 
V\])t},  determined  now  to  let  nothing  in- 
trrfcrr  with  hi»  good  time,  uncon- 
(Trnrdly  •allied  out  and  broke  the  bank 
iiniid  the  admiring  and  envious  acclaim 
ot  thotiwndn.  Yet  even  this  change  of 
f(»rttinr  failed  to  restore  Mrs.  Pipp  to  her 
wonted  spirits.  It  was  while  she  was  in 
this  woebegone  frame  of  mind  that  she 
ran  across  Mrs.  Firkin^car,  garrulous, 
sympathetic  Mrs.  Firkin;  wife  of  Firkin, 
the  (  ongressnian.  They  fell  into  each 
other's  arms  and  wept,  after  the  manner 
of  ladies  of  their  age  under  such  circum- 
stances. It  developed  that  the  Firkins 
were  sailing  hack  to  the  States  that  week. 
Talk  turnetl  \\\xm\  hcnne  and  matters  per- 
taining thereto.  Mrs.  Pipp  wept  fresh 
floods.  Murope  was  a  bad.  deceitful 
place.  She  hud  had  enough  of  it.  Could 
she  but  sleen  in  her  own  bod  once  again 
it  would  make  a  new  woman  of  her.  She 
didn't  want  to  spoil  anvhody  else's  pleas- 
ure, but  the  flat  truth  was  she  was  home- 
sick. The  others  (Hdn*t  necessarily  have 
to  accon)|>anv  her.  hut  couldn't  she  please 
go  hick  with  the  Firkii\s? 

Pipp  nv^e  supmnoly  to  the  occasion 
these      sentimentalitios      oflFcred.       He 


aducved  positiTe  subtlety.  He  behaved 
as  if  he  were  actually  bestowing  the 
greatest  of  favours  npoa  Mrs.  Pipp  in 
granting  her  request.  To  have  heard 
him  talk — sly  little  chap! — one  would 
have  thought  he  was  making  a  down- 
right sacrifice,  and  to  this  day  Mrs.  Pipp 
has  no  conception  of  the  frolicsome  glee 
rampant  in  his  heart  as  he  saw  her  off. 
Undoubtedly  foreign  travel  was  b^;in- 
ning  to  give  Pipp  a  long-needed  polish. 

With  Mrs.  Pipp  out  of  the  way,  it 
didn't  require  a  great  deal  of  coaxing  on 
the  part  of  the  girls  to  induce  their 
father  to  fly  back  to  Paris.  Meanwhile, 
Mrs.  Pipp's  place  in  the  party  had  been 
filled  by  John  Willing,  manager  of  the 
Pipp  Iron  Works,  whom,  in  his  anxiety 
about  the  business,  Pipp  had  summoned 
to  him.  And  now,  of  course,  he  was 
asked  to  accompany  them;  and,  equally 
of  course,  he  accepted,  for,  despite  his 
responsible  position,  Willing  was  still  un- 
der thirty,  and  when  one  is — ^well,  it  has 
been  mentioned  that  the  Misses  Pipp 
were  most  irresistible  young  creatures, 
and  if  Willing  did  shamefully  neglect  the 
dark  one  for  her  fairer  sister  it  was  a 
partiality  quite  subconscious  on  his  part, 
and  as  for  the  dark  one — ^what  cared  she? 
Did  she  not  have  for  consolation  a  mys- 
terious daily  letter  bearing  a  crest  ?  She 
did!  Quite  in  confidence — ^although  for 
some  reason  she  had  made  no  mention  of 
the  fact — she  had  been  receiving  one  of 
those  same  letters  without  the  omission 
of  a  single  day  ever  since  they  had  quit 
the  Fitzmaurices  at  Rome. 

In  Paris  without  his  wife  to  chide, 
Pipp  had  as  gay  a  time  as  ever  he 
pleased.  And  what  a  dance  the  girls  led 
him!  With  his  Monte  Carlo  winnings 
they  persuaded  him  to  replace  their  lost 
gems — taking  excellent  care  that  they 
were  by  no  means  worsted  in  the  substi- 
tution— thev  took  him  to  the  Carnival, 
and  whirled  him  dauntlessly  through  a 
bewildering  round  of  jollity.  But  even 
a  tourist's  endurance  has  its  bounds — 
yes,  even  Pipp's  had.  The  brunette 
daughter,  too,  had  long  been  voicing  in- 
sinuating eulogies  on  the  beauty  of 
spring  in  England.  At  last  she  pre- 
vailed and,  toward  the  close  of  April, 
thither  they  all  journeyed  again.  Pipp 
wrote  Lady  Fitzmaurice  of  their  coming 
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— for,  of  course,  that  hospitable  lady  had 
not  lost  track  of  them — and  at  the  Court 
of  SL  James,  whither  his  Ambassador 
had  had  Pipp  bidden,  a  glad  reunion  oc- 
curred. As  sympathetically  interested  as 
ever  was  Lady  Fitzmaurice  as  she  lis- 
tened to  all  that  had  befallen  since  their 
parting,  and  when  Pipp  confided  to  her 
that  taking  a  rest  was  tending  to  become 
a  somewhat  fatiguing  operation  she 
would  hear  of  nothing  but  that  they 
should  come  to  Carony  Castle  for  a  good 
long  ■visit — a  month  at  least — and,  surely. 


afternoon,  novels  which  demanded  not 
too  much  of  the  mind — these  were  the 
things  which  made  up  those  delicious, 
limpid  days.  And  in  the  evenings  there 
would  be  cards,  or  perhaps  the  young 
people  would  gather  about  the  piano, 
while  in  an  adjoining  room,  where  the 
music  filtered  in  to  them  through  the 
drowsy  blossoms  of  potted  plants.  Lady 
Fitzmaurice  and  Pipp  engaged  in  a  quiet 
game  of  chess  or  cribbage.  Ever  and 
again,  too,  they  went  out  for  an  evening. 
On  one  of  these  occasions — a  dance  as  it 


"the  younc  people  would  gather 
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they  must  bring  that  nice  Mr,  Willing 
with  them. 

Under  the  influence  of  that  English 
springtime,  whose  miracle  has  lured 
fair,  rare  symphonies  from  poets'  lutes 
Pipp  became  again  rejuvenated.  The 
atmosphere  at  Carony  Castle  was  de- 
lightfully, languidly  soothing.  There 
was  something  ineffably  comforting, 
after  such  a  long  succession  of  hotels,  in 
the  distmctly  personal,  yet  unostenta- 
tious, fashion  in  which  one's  every  de- 
sire was  anticipated.  Things  couldn't 
have  been  more  perfect.  Golf,  croquet, 
long,  lazy  walks  and  drives,  tea  in  the 
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chanced — asked  to  meet  a  "distinguished 
foreigner,"  they  were  confronted  with — 
of  all  people  in  the  world — that  execrable 
courier  whom  Pipp  had  left  writhing  on 
the  hotel  floor  in  Rome.  Then  was  given 
to  them  the  supreme  satisfaction  of  ex- 
posing him  to  his  host  and  warning  all 
England  against  him;  and  so  that  old 
score  of  the  jewels  was  pretty  nearly 
evened. 

That,  however,  was  the  only  incident 
at  all  approaching  the  unpleasant  which 
came  to  mar  their  visit.  To  be  sure,  at 
Sir  Humphrey  Plungington's  and  one  or 
two    such    establishments    where    they 
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dined,  Pipp  was  rather  out  of  it  during 
coffee  and  cigars,  when  the  men's  conver- 
sation was  of  nothing  save  the  now 
rapidly  approaching  Derby,  but  he  al- 
ways had  the  consolation  of  knowing 
that  when  they  repaired  to  the  drawing- 
room  Lady  Fitzmaurice  would  take  him 
under  her  wing  again  and  cheer  him  up. 
In  fact  from  morning  till  night,  her  lady- 
ship never  ceased  ministering  to  him. 
She  was  a  charming  hostess  and  a  most 
devoted  mother,  was  Lady  Fitzmaurice. 
Her  son.  too,  had  a  much  easier  time 
than  he  had  had  at  Rome,  for,  with  Mr. 
John  Willing  absorbing  every  available 
instant  of  the  fair  Miss  Pipp's  time,  it 


enthusiasm  he  paid  scant  attention  to  his 
daughters  and  their  escorts,  but,  as  the 
party  wended  its  way  homeward  that 
night,  very  tired  and  a  little  breathless, 
they  vowed  that  never  had  they  had  such 
a  delightful  time.  There  are  many  pos- 
sibilities in  the  sport  of  kings — and  the 
jockeys  and  horses  have  not  preempted 
them  all,  either. 

Time  was  growing  short  now,  how- 
ever. Pipp  had  been  gone  some  time 
from  his  business.  He  felt  that  he 
should  get  back  to  the  Iron  Works,  if 
only  to  walk  through  them,  and — al- 
though it  astounded  him  to  realise  it — 
he  positively  began  to  find  himself  long- 
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made  it  far  less  noticeable  for  him  to 
confide  the  many  things  which  he  wished 
to  the  dark  Miss  Pipp — things  which, 
apparently,  had  to  be  recounted  in  the 
strictest  confidence. 

When  Derby  Day  came  they  all  at- 
tended in  a  body,  travelling  to  Epsom 
Downs  in  the  Fitzmaurice  drag,  with  its 
highly  laqucred  lozenge  gleaming  proud- 
ly from  the  panel  in  the  sunlight.  Pipp 
essayed  a  few  modest  wagers  and,  some 
of  his  choices  finishing  "in  the  money," 
waxed  wildly  excited  and,  standing  on 
one  foot,  flung  his  hat  in  air  and  hur- 
rayed with  the  boldest  of  them.     In  his 
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ing  for  a  sight  of  Mrs.  Pipp  again.  It's 
extraordinary  what  travel  and  separation 
will  do  for  a  man.  But  Lady  Fitzmau- 
rice, learning  from  his  daughters  that 
Pipp's  birthday  was  hardly  a  fortnight 
off,  wouldn't  hear  of  his  going  until  that 
occasion  had  been  fittingly  observed — 
and  when  Lady  Fitzmaurice  was  set 
upon  an  entertainment  it  was  a  mere 
waste  of  rhetoric  to  argue  the  point  with 
her. 

It  was  a  dance  that  she  finally  decided 
to  give  in  his  honour.  A  gorgeous  dance 
it  was,  too.  Every  peer  for  twenty  miles 
round  was  in  attendance,  while  a  host  of 
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bewitching  creatures  dropped  all  engage- 
ments and  came  down  right  in  the  midst 
of  the  London  season  on  purpose  to  pay 
homage  to  Pipp.  And  Pipp — why,  Pipp 
danced  with  every  one  of  them  and 
wielded  fans  and  bandied  compliments 
and  flew  about  fetching  ices  as  spry  as  a 
boy  at  play,  while  in  the  joy  of  it  all  his 
grizzled  old  face  beamed  until  it  seemed 
as  if  twenty  years  must  have  slipped 
away  beneath  that  twinkling  mask  of 
laughter,  instead  of  another  come  to 
keep  the  old  ones  company.  Finally,  to 
the  tune  of  a  rollicking  Highland  fling 
with  scores  of  congratulatory  hands 
clapping  on  either  side,  hand-in-hand  he 
and  Lady  Fitzmaurice,  down  the  centre 
of  the  floor,  danced  the  evening  to  a  tri- 
umphant close. 

But  Mr.  Pipp  was  not  the  only  one  to 
make  the  most  of  the  opportunities  of 
that  occasion.  Next  morning,  while  yet 
he  was  tingling  with  sprightly  recollec- 
tions, came  to  him  Mr.  John  Willing  and 
Lady  Fitzmaurice's  son.  The  fair  Miss 
Pipp  was  with  the  former,  while  blush- 
ing on  the  arm  of  the  latter  clung  her 
dark  sister.  And  they  asked  of  Mr.  Pipp 
then  the  greatest  sacrifice  of  his  life.  It 
came  as  a  thunder-clap  upon  him.  Pipp, 
guileless,  effervescent,  unsuspecting  lit- 
tle Pipp,  had  seen  nothing.  The  very 
suddenness  of  it,  too,  made  it  harder — 
and  still  in  a  sense  easier  to  bear.  To 
have  both  his  girls — his  little  bits  of  girls, 
as  he  thought  of  them — taken  from  him 
at  once  was  more  than  he  had  ever  an- 
ticipated. But  how  could  Pipp,  unselfish, 
gentle-hearted  little  Pipp,  let  his  desires 
interfere  with  the  happiness  of  his  chil- 
dren? In  all  his  life  he  had  never  re- 
fused them  anything,  and  so — ^though  he 
does  it  with  a  tear  glistening  in  each  eye 
— ^he  leads  them  to  the  altar,  one  on  either 
arm,  and  seeks  what  consolation  he  can 
find  in  the  thought  that  the  double  wed- 
ding has  been,  as  Mrs.  Pipp — who,  of 
course,  has  to  come  over  for  the  cere- 
mony— ^points  out,  "without  a  doubt  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  affairs  of  the  sea- 


son. 
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After  this  we  get  but  one  more  glimpse 
of  Pipp.  It  is  a  couple  of  years  later, 
and  we  are  pleased  to  see  that  his  inimi- 
table grin  has  returned.  On  one  knee  he 
holds  the  Honourable  Viola  Fitzmaurice, 


while  on  the  other  is  propped  Master 
Hiram  Pipp  Willing,  already  living  up  to 
his  name  by  having  his  one  visible  wisp 
of  hair  rocketing  gladly  heavenward. 
Before  them  Lady  Fitzmaurice  dangles  a 
delectable  jumping-jack;  beyond  the 
debris  of  strewn  tin  soldiers,  wadded 
elephants,  toy  trains,  building  blocks, 
and  other  infant  paraphernalia  the  two 
young  fathers  look  proudly;  Mrs.  Pipp 
beams  with  placid  benignity  from  the 
side;  and  in  the  background  his  two 
daughters,  a  trifle  more  settled  in  their 
motherhood,  cast  sweet,  caressing  looks 
at  the  little  ones  over  grandfather's 
shoulder.  And  in  the  midst  of  this 
family  group,  resolutely  smiling,  we 
leave  Mr.  Pipp.  As  his  creator  says, 
although  his  education  is  still  incomplete 
he  has  learned  that  he  has  not  lived  in 
vain. 

It  is  not  a  very  deep  story  nor  far- 
f caching,  yet  it  is  one  which  refuses  to  be 
forgotten.  In  narrating  it  Mr.  Gibson 
has  crowded  his  canvas  with  living, 
breathing  mortals  who  walk  across  it 
straight  from  life,  and  promptly  return 
whence  they  came.  Not  only  with  re- 
gard to  the  principals  does  this  hold 
true,  but  with  a  hbst  of  minor  characters 
who  flit  in  and  out  across  Pipp's  path. 
The  group  about  Sir  Humphrey  Plung- 
ington's  table — the  patient,  trusting,  old 
lady  jat  Monte  Carlo  with  her  mascot,  a 
little  carved  dog,  poised  in  a  "begging*' 
posture — the  waiter  watching  Pipp  pre- 
pare for  the  Carnival,  a  man  who  never 
was  and  never  will  be  anything  but  a 
Parisian  waiter — the  street  group  of 
which  Pipp  enquires  his  way  when  lost 
— the  beguiling  young  women  who  lured 
Pipp  on  that  memorable  night  of  esca- 
pade in  Paris — all  these  are  vibrant  with 
life,  indelibly  allied  with  their  various 
spheres.  And  by  no  means  the  least  at- 
tractive part  of  the  series  is  found  in  the 
asides  which  Mr.  Gibson  makes  from 
the  wings,  as  it  were,  while  his  charac- 
ters are  enacting  their  little  drama  on  the 
stage.  Some  of  the  best  sketches  in  the 
book  are  included  in  these  marginal  re- 
flections. 

From  the  whole  thing  it  would  be  far 
too  easy  to  surprise  a  definite  thesis — a 
well-defined  message.  That  office  may 
be  performed  for  almost  any  writer  or 
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artist  whose  work  seems  to  warrant  the 
effort  involved ;  but  in  Mr.  Gibson's  case 
it  would  scarcely  be  fair.  He  has  never 
intentionally  preached,  never  sought  to 
probe  deeply  beneath  the  surface  or  in 
any  way  do  other  than  give  a  light  run- 
ning comment  on  the  life  he  chose  to  de- 
pict. Yet  there  is  too  much  substance  to 
his  work,  too  unerring  a  point  of  view, 
too  evident  a  sincerity,  to  have  it  remain 
wholly  superficial.  Certain  ideas  will 
obtrude  and  insist  upon  reiterating  them- 
selves until  they  cannot  be  altogether 
ignored. 


sometimes  clever,  usually  pushing,  al- 
ways self-centred,  sophisticated,  bored 
aggregation,  frantically  in  quest  of  sur- 
cease from  ennui,  tremendously  respect- 
ful— not  necessarily  of  money,  but  al- 
ways of  financial  power,  and  having  for 
its  only  really  serious  business  the  suit- 
able marrying  off  of  young  people. 
Such,  at  least,  was  the  society  which  the 
Gibson  of  old  showed  to  Mr.  Pipp  and, 
in  most  of  his  other  cartoons,  to  the 
world.  Whether  he  will  from  now  on 
probe  further  beneath  the  surface  or 
whether  he  will  take  an  altogether  dif- 
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"and  in  thb  uidst  of  this  FAun.v  group. 

Obviously  the  most  striking,  as  it  is 
the  most  amusing,  fact  about  American 

society  is  the  number  of  people  trying  to 
get  into  it;  and  this  is  a  theme  upon 
which  Mr,  Gibson  is  never  tired  of 
sounding  the  variations.  At  the  very 
outset  of  Mr.  Pipp's  wanderings  he  finds 
expression  for  it  when  he  lets  it  infer- 
entially  serve  as  the  original  impetus  for 
the  trip  abroad.  And  one  who  has 
looked  at  all  the  Gibson  cartoons  and 
studied  enquiringly  those  pertaining  to 
Mr.  Pipp  cannot  but  fee!  that  that  little 
man's  education  really  consisted  of  dis- 
covering, after  he  had  duly  weighed  all 
things,  that  society  is  a  rather  flippant, 


ferent  angle  it  is  idle  to  speculate.  That 
it  is  indeed  a  different  Gibson  who  con- 
fronts us  to-day,  however,  is  illustrated 
by  a  recent  remark  of  his  in  regard  to 
Pipp. 

"If  I  were  doing  Mr,  Pipp  now,"  said 
he,  "I  think  I  should  be  inclined  to  treat 
him  rather  differently.  We  have  trav- 
elled far,  here  in  America,  during  the  last 
fifteen  years.  There  are  still,  it  seems 
to  me,  many  Pipps  among  us,  but  they 
are  hardly  as  representative  or  as  nu- 
merous as  they  used  to  be.  Attitudes 
have  changed.  I  think  that  now,  instead 
of  making  the  man  always  the  under 
dog,  the  dupe  of  the  woman — I  think 
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there's  a  possibility  that  I  might  occa- 
sionally reverse  the  order." 

It  may  be  that  this  new  Gibson  is  des- 
tined to  give  us  something  very  much 
better  than  ever  issued  from  the  pen  of 
the  old,  difficult  as  the  feat  now  appears. 
But,  however  that  may  be,  it  will  tax 
even  his  graceful  pen  to  evolve  any  other 
character  who  will  so  completely  win  our 
hearts.     Pipp  is  an  essential,  indispen- 


sable part  of  American  history.  Beyond 
question,  as  he  stands  and  considering 
for  what  he  stands,  he  is  largely  idealised. 
Also  it  must  be  admitted  that,  as  Mr. 
Gibson  has  set  him  down,  he  possesses 
his  faults.  But  what  of  that?  They  are 
distinctly  minor  faults,  and  in  the  last 
analysis  they  serve  only  to  make  Mr. 
Pipp  all  the  more  human — ^all  the  more 
lovable  for  having  them. 


THE  SEA-FARMER 

BY  JACK  LONDON 


HOT  wuU  be  the  Doc- 
tor's launch,"  said  Cap- 
tain MacElrath. 

The  pilot  grunted, 
while  the  skipper  swept 
on  with  his  glass  from 
the  launch  to  the  strip 
of  beach  and  to  Kingston  beyond,  and 
then  slowly  across  the  entrance  to  Howth 
Head  on  the  northern  side. 

"The  tide's  right,  and  we'll  have  you 
docked  in  two  hours,"  the  pilot  vouch- 
safed,   with    an    effort    at    cheeriness. 
"Ring's  End  Basin  is  it?" 
This  time  the  skipper  grunted. 
"A  dirty  Dublin  day." 
Again  the  skipper  grunted.     He  was 
weary  with  the  night  of  wind  on  the 
Irish  Channel  behind  him,  the  unbroken 
hours   of  which  he  had   spent  on   the 
bridge.    And  he  was  i)veary  with  all  the 
voyage  behind  him — two  years  and  four 
months  between  home   port  and   home 
port,  eight  hundred  and  fifty  days  by  his 
log. 

"Proper  wunter  weather,"  he  an- 
swered, after  a  silence.  "The  town  is 
undistinct.  Ut  wull  be  rainun*  guid  an' 
hearty  for  the  day." 

Captain  MacElrath  was  a  small  man, 
just  comfortably  able  to  peep  over  the 
canvas  dodger  of  the  bridge.  The  pilot 
and  third  officer  loomed  above  him,  as 
did  the  man  at  the  wheel,  a  bulky  Ger- 
man, deserter  from  a  warship,  whom  he 
had  signed  on  in  Rangoon.  But  his  lack 
of  inches  made  Captain  MacElrath  a  no 


less  able  man.  At  least  so  the  Company 
reckoned,  and  so  would  he  have  reckoned 
could  he  have  had  access  to  the  carefully 
and  minutely  compiled  record  of  him 
filed  away  in  the  office  archives.  But  the 
Company  had  never  given  him  a  hint  of 
its  faith  in  him.  It  was  not  the  way  of 
the  Company,  for  the  Company  went  on 
the  principle  of  never  allowing  an  em- 
ployee to  think  himself  indispensable  or 
even  exceedingly  useful ;  wherefore, 
while  quick  to  censure,  it  never  praised. 
What  was  Captain  MacElrath  anyway, 
save  a  skipper,  one  skipper  of  the  eighty- 
odd  skippers  that  commanded  the  Com- 
pany's eighty-odd  freighters  on  all  the 
highways  and  byways  of  the  sea? 

Beneath  them,  on  the  main  deck,  two 
Chinese  stokers  were  carrying  breakfast 
for'ard  across  the  rusty  iron-plates  that 
told  their  own  grim  story  of  weight  and 
wash  of  sea.  A  sailor  was  taking  down 
the  life-line  that  stretched  from  the  fore- 
castle, past  the  hatches  and  cargo- 
winches,  to  the  bridge-deck  ladder. 

"A  rough  voyage,"  suggested  the 
pilot. 

"Ay,  she  was  fair  smokin'  ot  times, 
but  not  thot  I  minded  thot  so  much  uz 
the  lossin'  of  time.  I  hate  like  onythun' 
tull  loss  time." 

So  saying.  Captain  MacElrath  turned 
and  glanced  aft,  aloft  and  alow,  and  the 
pilot,  following  his  gaze,  saw  the  mute 
but  convincing  explanation  of  that  loss 
of  time.  The  smokestack,  buff-coloured 
underneath,  was  white  with  salt,  while 
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the  whistle-pipe  glittered  crystalline  in 
the  random  sunlight  that  broke  for  the 
instant  through  a  cloud-rift.  The  port 
lifeboat  was  missing,  its  iron  davits, 
twisted  and  wrenched,  testifying  to  the 
mightiness  of  the  blow  that  had  been 
struck  the  old  Tryapsic.  The  starboard 
davits  were  also  empty.  The  shattered 
wreck  of  the  lifeboat  they  had  held  lay 
on  the  fiddley  beside  the  smashed  engine- 
room-skylight  which  was  covered  by  a 
tarpaulin.  Below,  to  starboard,  on  the 
bridge-deck,  the  pilot  saw  the  crushed 
mess-room  door,  roughly  bulkheaded 
against  the  pounding  seas.  Abreast  of 
it,  on  the  smokestack  guys,  and  being 
taken  down  by  the  bosun  and  a  sailor, 
hung  the  huge  square  of  rope-netting 
which  had  failed  to  break  those  seas  of 
their  force. 

"Twice  afore  I  mentioned  thot  door 
tull  the  owners,"  said  Captain  Mac- 
Elrath.  "But  they  said  ut  would  do. 
There  was  bug  seas  thot  time.  They 
was  uncreditable  bug.  And  thot  bug- 
gest  one  dud  the  domage.  Ut  fair 
carried  away  the  door  an*  laid  ut  flat 
on  the  mess-table  an'  smashed  out  the 
chief's  room.  He  was  a  but  sore  about 
ut." 

"It  must  'a'  been  a  big  un,"  the  pilot 
remarked  sympathetically. 

"Ay,  ut  was  thot.  Thungs  was  lively 
for  a  but.  Ut  funished  the  mate.  He 
was  on  the  brudge  wuth  me,  an'  I  told 
hum  tull  take  a  look  tull  the  wedges  o' 
number  one  hatch.  She  was  takin'  wat- 
ter  freely  an'  I  was  no  sure  o*  number 
one.  I  didna  like  the  look  o'  ut,  an'  I 
was  fuggerin'  maybe  tull  heave  to  tull 
the  mam,  when  sjfie  took  ut  over  abaft 
the  brudge.  My  word,  she  was  a  bug 
one.  We  got  a  but  of  ut  ourselves  on  the 
brudge.  I  dudna  miss  the  mate  ot  the 
first,  what  o'  routun'  out  Chips  an'  bulk- 
headun'  thot  door  an'  stretchun'  the  tar- 
paulin over  the  skylight.  Then  he  was 
nowhere  to  be  found.  The  mon  ot  the 
wheel  said  as  he  seen  hum  goin'  down 
the  lodder  just  afore  she  hut  us.  We 
looked  for'ard,  we  looked  tull  hus  room, 
we  looked  tull  the  engine-room,  an^  we 
looked  along  aft  on  the  lower  deck,  and 
there  he  was,  on  both  sides  the  cover  to 
the  steam-pipe  runnun'  tull  the  after- 
wunches." 


The  pilot  eiaculated  an  oath  of  amaze- 
ment and  horror. 

"Ay,"  the  skipper  went  on  wearily, 
"an'  on  both  sides  the  steam-pipe  uz 
well.  I  tell  ye  he  was  in  two  pieces, 
splut  clean  uz  a  herrin'.  The  sea  must 
a-caught  hum  on  the  upper  brudge-deck. 
carried  hum  clean  across  the  fiddley,  an' 
banged  hum  head-on  tull  the  pipe-cover. 
It  sheered  through  hum  like  so  much 
butter,  down  atween  the  eyes,  an'  along 
the  middle  of  hum,  so  thot  one  leg  an' 
arm  was  fast  tull  the  one  piece  of  hum, 
an'  one  leg  an'  arm  fast  tull  the  other 
piece  of  hum.  I  tull  ye  ut  was  fair 
grewsome.  We  putt  hum  together  an' 
rolled  hum  in  canvas  uz  we  pulled  hum 
out." 

The  pilot  swore  again. 

"Oh,  ut  wasna  onythun'  tull  greet 
about,"  Captain  MacElrath  assured  him. 
"'Twas  a  guid  ruddance.  He  was  no  a 
sailor,  thot  mate-fellow.  He  was  only 
fut  for  a  pug-sty,  an'  a  dom  puir  apolog>' 
for  thot  same." 

It  is  said  that  there  are  three  kinds  of 
Irish — Catholic,  Protestant,  and  North- 
of-Ireland,  and  that  the  North-of-Ire- 
land  Irishman  is  a  transplanted  Scotch- 
man. Captain  MacElrath  was  a  North- 
of-Ireland  man,  and,  talking  for  much 
of  the  world  like  a  Scotchman,  nothing 
aroused  his  ire  quicker  than  being  mis- 
taken for  a  Scotchman.  Irish  he  stoutly 
was,  and  Irish  he  stoutly  abided,  though 
it  was  with  a  faint  lip-lift  of  scorn  that 
he  mentioned  mere  South-of-Ireland 
men,  or  even  Orange-men.  Himself  he 
was  Presbyterian,  while  in  his  own  com- 
munity five  men  were  all  that  ever  mus- 
tered at  a  meeting  in  the  Orange  Men's 
Hall.  His  community  was  the  Island 
McGill,  where  seven  thousand  of  his 
kind  lived  in  such  amity  and  sobriety  that 
in  the  whole  island  there  was  but  one 
policeman  and  never  a  public  house  at 
all. 

Captain  MacElrath  did  not  like  the 
sea,  and  had  never  liked  it.  He  wrun^ 
his  livelihood  from  it,  and  that  was  all 
the  sea  was,  the  place  where  he  worked, 
as  the  mill,  the  shop,  and  the  counting- 
house  were  the  places  where  other  men 
worked.  Romance  never  sang  to  him 
her  siren  song,  and  Adventure  had  never 
shouted    in    his    sluggish    blood.      He 
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lacked  imagination.  The  wonders  of  the 
deep  were  without  significance  to  him. 
Tornadoes,  hurricanes,  waterspouts,  and 
tidal  waves  were  so  many  obstacles  to  the 
way  of  a  ship  on  the  sea  and  of  a  master 
on  the  bridge — ^they  were  that  to  him, 
and  nothing  more.  He  had  seen,  and 
yet  not  seen,  the  many  marvels  and  won- 
ders of  far  lands.  Under  his  eyelids 
burned  the  brazen  glories  of  the  tropic 
seas,  or  ached  the  bitter  gales  of  the 
North  Atlantic  or  far  South  Pacific ;  but 
his  memory  of  them  was  of  mess-room 
doors  stove  in,  of  decks  awash  and 
hatches  threatened,  of  undue  coal-con- 
sumption, of  long  passages,  and  of  fresh 
paint-work  spoiled  by  unexpected  squalls 
of  rain. 

**I  know  my  buzz'ness,"  was  the  way 
he  often  put  it,  and  beyond  his  business 
was  all  that  he  did  not  know,  all  that  he 
had  seen  with  the  mortal  eyes  of  him 
and  yet  that  he  never  dreamed  existed. 
That  he  knew  his  business  his  owners 
were  convinced,  or  at  forty  he  *would 
not  have  held  command  of  the  Tryapsic, 
three  thousand  tons  net  register,  with  a 
cargo  capacity  of  nine  thousand  tons 
and  valued  at  fifty  thousand  pounds. 

He  had  taken  up  seafaring  through  no 
love  of  it,  but  because  it  had  been  his 
destiny,  because  he  had  been  the  second 
son  of  his  father  instead  of  the  first. 
Island  McGill  was  only  so  large,  and  the 
land  could  support  but  a  certain  definite 
proportion  of  those  that  dwelt  upon  it. 
The  balance,  and  a  large  balance  it  was, 
was  driven  to  the  sea  to  seek  its  bread. 
It  had  been  so  for  generations.  The 
eldest  sons  took  the  farms  from  their 
fathers;  to  the  other  sons  remained  the 
sea  and  its  salt-ploughing.  So  it  was 
that  Donald  MacElrath,  farmer's  son 
and  farm-boy  himself,  had  shifted  from 
the  soil  he  loved  to  the  sea  he  hated  and 
which  it  was  his  destiny  to  farm.  And 
fanned  it  he  had,  for  twenty  years, 
shrewd,  cool-headed,  sober,  industrious, 
and  thrifty,  rising  from  ship's  boy  and 
forecastle  hand  to  mate  and  master  of 
sailing-ships  and  thence  into  steam,  sec- 
ond officer,  first,  and  master,  from  small 
command  to  larger,  and  at  last  to  the 
bridge  of  the  old  Tryapsic — old,  to  be 
sure,  but  worth  her  fifty  thousand  pounds 
and  still  able  to  bear  up  in  all  seas  and 


weather    her    nine    thousand    tons    of 
freight. 

From  the  bridge  of  the  Tryapsic,  the 
high  place  he  had  gained  in  the  compe- 
tition of  men,  he  stared  at  Dublin  Har- 
bour opening  out,  at  the  town  obscured 
by  the  dark  sky  of  the  dreary,  wind- 
driven  day,  and  at  the  tangled  tracery  of 
spars  and  rigging  of  the  harbour  ship- 
ping. Back  from  twice  around  the  world 
he  was,  and  from  interminable  junket- 
ings up  and  down  on  far  stretches, 
home-coming  to  the  wife  he  had  not  seen 
in  eight  and  twenty  months  and  to  the 
child  he  had  never  seen  and  that  was 
already  walking  and  talking.  He  saw 
the  watch  below  of  stokers  and  trim- 
mers bobbing  out  of  the  forecastle  doors 
like  rabbits  from  a  warren  and  making 
their  way  aft  over  the  rusty  deck  to  the 
mustering  of  the  port  doctor.  They  were 
Chinese,  with  expressionless,  Sphinx- 
like faces,  and  they  walked  in  peculiar 
shambling  fashion,  dragging  their  feet 
as  if  the  clumsy  brogans  were  too  heavy 
for  their  lean  shanks. 

He  saw  them  and  he  did  not  see  them, 
as  he  passed  his  hand  beneath  his  visored 
cap  and  scratched  reflectively  his  mop  of 
sandy  hair.  For  the  scene  before  him 
was  but  the  background  in  his  brain  for 
the  vision  of  peace  that  was  his — 3,  vision 
that  was  his  often  during  long  nights  on 
the  bridge  when  the  old  Tryapsic  wal- 
lowed on  the  vexed  ocean  floor,  her 
decks  awash,  her  rigging  thrumming  in 
the  gale-gusts  or  snow-squalls  or  driv- 
ing tropic  rain.  And  the  vision  he  saw 
was  of  farm  and  farm-house  and  straw- 
thatched  outbuildings,  of  children  play- 
ing in  the  sun  and  the  good  wife  at  the 
door,  of  lowing  kine,  and  clucking  fowls, 
and  the  stamp  of  horses  in  the  stable,  of 
his  father's  farm  next  to  him,  with  be- 
yond the  woodless,  rolling  land  and  the 
hedged  fields,  neat  and  orderly,  extend- 
ing to  the  crest  of  the  smooth,  soft  hills. 
It  was  his  vision  and  his  dream,  his  Ro- 
mance and  Adventure,  the  goal  of  all  his 
effort,  the  high  reward  for  the  salt- 
ploughing  and  the  long,  long  furrows  he 
ran  up  and  down  the  whole  world 
around  in  his  farming  of  the  sea. 

In  simple  taste  and  homely  inclination 
this  much-travelled  man  was  more  sim- 
ple and  homely  than  the  veriest  yokel. 
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Seventy-one  years  his  father  was,  and 
had  never  slept  a  night  out  of  his  own 
bed  in  his  own  house  on  Island  McGill. 
That  was  the  life  ideal,  so  Captain  Mac- 
Elrath  considered,  and  he  was  prone  to 
marvel  that  any  man,  not  under  com- 
pulsion, should  leave  a  farm  to  go  to  sea. 
To  this  much-travelled  man  the  whole 
world  was  as  familiar  as  the  village  to  the 
cobbler  sitting  in  his  shop.  To  Captain 
MacElrath  the  world  was  a  village.  In 
his  mind's  eye  he  saw  its  streets  a  thou- 
sand leagues  long,  ay,  and  longer ;  turn- 
ings that  doubled  earth's  stormiest  head- 
lands or  were  the  way  to  quiet  inland 
ponds;  cross-roads,  taken  one  way,  that 
led  to  flower-lands  and  summer  seas,  and 
that  led  the  other  way  to  bitter,  cease- 
less gales  and  the  perilous  bergs  of  the 
great  west  wind  drift.  And  the  cities, 
bright  with  lights,  were  as  shops  on  these 
long  streets — shops  where  business  was 
transacted,  where  bunkers  were  replen- 
ished, cargoes  taken  or  shifted,  and  or- 
ders received  from  the  owners  in  Lon- 
don town  to  go  elsewhere  and  beyond, 
ever  along  the  long  sea-lanes,  seeking 
new  cargoes  here,  carrying  new  cargoes 
there,  running  freights  wherever  shil- 
lings and  pence  beckoned  and  under- 
writers did  not  forbid.  But  it  was  all  a 
weariness  to  contemplate,  and,  save  that 
he  wrung  from  it  his  bread,  it  was  with- 
out profit  under  the  sun. 

The  last  good-bye  to  the  wife  had  beeiv 
at  Cardiff,  twenty-eight  months  before, 
when  he  sailed  for  Valparaiso  with  coals 
— ^nine  thousand  tons  and  down  to  his 
marks.  From  Valparaiso  he  had  gone  to 
Australia,  light,  a  matter  of  six  thousand 
miles  on  end  with  a  stormy  passage  and 
running  short  of  bunker  coal.  Coals 
again  to  Oregon,  seven  thousand  miles, 
and  nigh  as  many  more  with  general 
cargo  for  Japan  and  China.  Thence  to 
Java,  loading  sugar  for  Marseilles,  and 
back  along  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Black  Sea,  and  on  to  Baltimore,  down  to 
her  marks  with  chrome  ore,  buffeted  by 
hurricanes,  short  again  of  bunker  coal 
and  calling  at  Bermuda  to  replenish. 
Then  a  time  charter,  Norfolk,  Virginia, 
loading  mysterious  contraband  coal  and 
sailing  for  South  Africa  under  orders  of 
the  mysterious  German  supercargo  put 
on  board  by  the  charterers.  On  to  Mada- 


gascar, steaming  four  knots  by  the  su- 
percargo's orders,  and  the  suspicion 
forming  that  the  Russian  fleet  might 
want  the  coal.  Confusion  and  delays, 
long  waits  at  sea,  international  compli- 
cations, the  whole  world  excited  over 
the  old  Tryapsic  and  her  cargo  of  con- 
traband, and  then  on  to  Japan  and  the 
naval  port  of  Sassebo.  Back  to  Aus- 
tralia, another  time  charter  and  general 
merchandise  picked  up  at  Sydney,  Mel- 
bourne, and  Adelaide,  and  carried  on  to 
Mauritius,  Lorenzo  Margus,  Durban, 
Algoa  Bay,  and  Capetown.  To  Ceylon 
for  orders,  and  from  Ceylon  to  Ran- 
goon to  load  rice  for  Rio  Janeiro.  Thence 
to  Buenos  Ayres  and  loading  maize  for 
the  United  Kingdom  or  the  Continent, 
stopping  at  St.  Vincent  to  receive  orders 
to  proceed  to  Dublin.  Two  years  and 
four  months,  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
days  by  the  log,  steaming  up  and  down 
the  thousand-league-long  sea-lanes  and 
back  again  to  Dublin-town.  And  he  was 
well  aweary. 

A  little  tug  had  laid  hold  of  the  Try- 
apsic; and  with  clang  and  clatter  and 
shouted  command,  with  engines  half- 
ahead,  slow-speed,  or  half-astem,  the 
battered  old  sea-tramp  was  nudged  and 
nosed  and  shouldered  through  the  dock- 
gates  into  Ring's  End  Basin.  Lines 
were  flung  ashore,  fore  and  aft,  and  a 
'midship  spring  got  out.  Already  a 
small  group  of  the  happy  shore-staying 
folk  had  clustered  on  the  dock. 

"Ring  off,"  Captain  MacElrath  com- 
manded in  his  slow  thick  voice ;  and  the 
third  officer  worked  the  lever  of  the  en- 
gine-room telegraph. 

"Gangway  out !"  called  the  second  offi- 
cer; and,  when  this  was  accomplished, 
"That  will  do." 

It  was  the  last  task  of  all,  gangway 
out.  "That  will  do,"  was  the  dismissal. 
The  voyage  was  ended,  and  the  crew 
shambled  eagerly  forward  across  the 
rusty  decks  to  where  their  sea-bags  were 
packed  and  ready  for  the  shore.  The 
taste  of  the  land  was  strong  in  the  men's 
mouths,  and  strong  it  was  in  the  skip- 
per's mouth  as  he  muttered  a  gruflF  good 
day  to  the  departing  pilot,  and  himself 
went  down  to  his  cabin.  Up  the  gang- 
way were  trooping  the  customs  officers, 
the  surveyor,  the  agent's  clerk,  and  the 
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Stevedores.  Quick  work  disposed  of 
these  and  cleared  his  cabin,  the  agent 
waiting  to  take  him  to  the  office. 

"Dud  ye  send  word  tull  the  wife?" 
had  been  his  greeting  to  the  clerk. 

"Yes,  a  telegram,  as  soon  as  you  were 
reported.*' 

"She'll  likely  be  comin'  down  on  the 
mamin'  train,"  the  skipper  had  solilo- 
quised, and  gone  inside  to  change  his 
clothes  and  wash. 

He  took  a  last  glance  about  the  room 
and  at  two  photographs  on  the  wall,  one 
of  the  wife,  the  other  of  an  infant — the 
child  he  had  never  seen.  He  stepped  out 
into  the  cabin,  with  its  panelled  walls 
of  cedar  and  maple  and  with  its  long 
table  that  seated  ten,  and  at  which  he  had 
eaten  by  himself  through  all  the  weary 
time.  No  laughter  and  clatter  and 
wordy  argument  of  the  mess-room  had 
been  his.  He  had  eaten  silently,  almost 
morosely,  his  silence  emulated  by  the 
noiseless  Asiatic  who  had  served  him. 
It  came  to  him  suddenly,  the  overwhelm- 
ing realisation  of  the  loneliness  of  those 
two  years  and  more.  All  his  vexations 
and  anxieties  had  been  his  own.  He 
had  shared  them  with  no  one.  His  two 
young  officers  were  too  young  and 
flighty,  the  mate  too  stupid.  There  was 
no  consulting  with  them.  One  tenant 
had  shared  the  cabin  with  him,  that 
tenant  his  responsibility.  They  had 
dined  and  supped  together,  walked  the 
bridge  together,  and  together  they  had 
bedded. 

"Och !"  he  muttered  to  that  grim  com- 
panion, "I'm  quit  of  you,  an'  wuU  quit 
.  .  .  for  a  wee." 

Ashore,  he  passed  the  last  of  the  sea- 
men with  their  bags,  and,  at  the  agent's, 
with  the  usual  delays,  put  through  his 
ship  business.  When  asked  out  by  them 
to  drink  he  took  milk  and  soda. 

"I  am  no  a  teetotaler,"  he  explained ; 
"but  for  the  life  o'  me  I  canna  bide  beer 
or  whuskey.*' 

In  the  early  afternoon,  when  he  fin- 
ished paying  oS  his  crew,  he  hurried  to 
the  private  office,  where  he  had  been  told 
his  wife  was  waiting. 

His  eyes  were  for  her  first,  though 
the  temptation  was  great  to  have  more 
than  a  hurried  glimpse  of  the  child  in  the 
chair  beside  her.    He  held  her  oS  from 


him  after  the  long  embrace,  and  looked 
into  her  face  long  and  steadily,  drinking 
in  every  feature  of  it  and  wondering  that 
he  could  mark  no  changes  of  time.  A 
warm  man,  his  wife  thought  him,  though 
had  the  opinion  of  his  officers  been  asked 
it  would  have  been :  a  harsh  man  and  a 
bitter  one. 

"Wull,  Annie,  how  is  ut  wi'  ye?"  he 
queried,  and  drew  her  to  him  again. 

And  again  he  held  her  away  from 
him,  this  wife  of  ten  years  and  of  whom 
he  knew  so  little.  She  was  almost  a 
stranger — more  a  stranger  than  his 
Chinese  steward,  and  certainly  far  more 
a  stranger  than  his  own  officers,  whom 
he  had  seen  every  day,  day  and  day,  for 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  days.  Married 
ten  years,  and  in  that  time  he  had  been 
with  her  nine  weeks — scarcely  a  honey- 
moon. Each  time  home  had  been  a  get- 
ting acquainted  over  with  her.  It  was 
the  fate  of  the  men  who  went  out  to  the 
salt-ploughing.  Little  they  knew  of 
their  wives  and  less  of  their  children. 
There  was  his  chief  engineer — old,  near- 
sighted MacPherson — who  told  the  story 
of  returning  home  to  be  locked  out  of 
his  house  by  his  four-year  kiddie  that 
never  had  laid  eyes  on  him  before. 

"An'  thus  'ull  be  the  loddie,"  the  skip- 
per said,  reaching  out  a  hesitant  hand  to 
the  child's  cheek. 

But  the  boy  drew  away  from  him, 
sheltering  against  the  mother's  side. 

"Och!"  she  cried,  "and  he  doesna 
know  his  own  father." 

"Nor  I  hum.  Heaven  knows  I  could 
no  a-picked  hum  out  of  a  crowd,  though 
he'll  be  havin'  your  nose  I'm  thunkun'." 

"An'  your  own  eyes,  Donald.  Look 
ut  them.  He's  your  own  father,  laddie. 
Kiss  hum  like  the  little  mon  ye  are." 

But  the  child  drew  closer  to  her,  his 
expression  of  fear  and  distrust  growing 
stronger,  and  when  the  father  attempted 
to  take  him  in  his  arms  he  threatened  to 
cry. 

The  skipper  straightened  up,  and  to 
conceal  the  pang  at  his  heart,  he  drew 
out  his  watch  and  looked  at  it. 

"Ut's  time  to  go,  Annie,"  he  said. 
"Thot  train  'ull  be  startun'." 

He  was  silent  on  the  train  at  first,  di- 
vided between  watching  the  wife  with 
the  child  going  to  sleep  in  her  arms  and 
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looking  out  of  the  window  at  the  tilled 
fields  and  green  unforested  hills,  vague 
and  indistinct  in  the  driving  drizzle  that 
had  set  in.  They  had  the  compartment 
to  themselves.  When  the  boy  slept  she 
laid  him  out  on  the  seat  and  wrapped 
him  warmly.  And  when  the  health  of 
relatives  and  friends  had  been  inquired 
after,  and  the  gossip  of  Island  McGill 
narrated,  along  with  the  weather  and  the 
price  of  land  and  crops,  there  was  little 
left  to  talk  about  save  themselves,  and 
Captain  MacElrath  took  up  the  tale 
brought  home  for  the  good  wife  from 
all  his  world's-end  wandering.  But  it 
was  not  a  tale  of  marvels  he  told,  nor  of 
beautiful  flower-lands  nor  mysterious 
Eastern  cities. 

"What-like  is  Java?''  she  asked  once. 

"Full  o*  fever.  Half  the  crew  down 
wuth  ut  an'  luttle  work.  Ut  was  quinine 
an'  quinine  the  whole  blessed  time.  Each 
marnun'  'twas  quinine  an'  gin  for  all 
hands  on  an  empty  stomach.  An'  they 
who  was  no  sick  made  ut  out  to  be  hov- 
un'  ut  bad  uz  the  rest." 

Another  time  she  asked  about  New- 
castle. 

"Coals  an'  coal-dust — thot's  all.  No 
a  nice  sutty.  I  lost  two  Chinks  there, 
stokers  the  both  of  them.  An'  the  own- 
ers paid  a  fine  tull  the  government  of  a 
hunderd  pounds  each  for  them.  'We  re- 
gret tull  note,'  they  wrut  me — I  got  the 
letter  tull  Oregon — *we  regret  tull  note 
the  loss  o'  two  Chinese  members  o'  yer 
crew  ot  Newcastle,  an'  we  recommend 
greater  carefulness  un  the  future.' 
Greater  carefulness!  And  I  could  no 
a-been  more  careful.  The  Chinks  hod 
forty-five  pounds  each  comun'  tull  them 
in  wages,  an'  I  was  no  a-thunkun'  they 
ud  run. 

"But  thot's  their  way — 'we  regret  tull 
note,'  'we  beg  tull  advise,'  'we  recom- 
mend,' 'we  canna  onderstand,' — an'  the 
like  o'  thot.  Domned  cargo  tank!  An' 
they  would  thunk  I  could  drive  her  like 
a  Lucania,  an'  wi'out  burnun'  coals. 
There  was  thot  propeller.  I  was  after 
them  a  guid  while  for  ut.  The  old  one 
was  iron,  thuck  on  the  edges,  an'  we 
couldna  make  our  speed.  An*  the  new 
one  was  bronze — nine  hunderd  pounds  ut 
cost,  an'  them  wantun'  their  returns  out 
o'  ut,  an'  me  wuth  a  bod  passage  an'  loss- 


in'  time  every  day.  'We  regret  tull  note 
your  long  passage  from  Voloparaiso  tull 
Sydney  wuth  an  average  daily  run  o' 
only  one  hunderd  an'  suxty-seven.  We 
hod  expected  better  results  wuth  the  new 
propeller.  You  should  a-made  an  aver- 
age daily  run  o'  two  hunderd  an'  sux- 
teen.^ 

"An'  me  on  a  wunter  passage,  blowun' 
a  luvin'  gale  half  the  time,  wuth  hurri- 
cane force  in  atweenwhiles,  an'  hove  to 
sux  days,  wuth  engines  stopped  an'  bun- 
ker coal  runnun'  short,  an'  me  wuth  a 
mate  thot  stupid  he  could  no  pass  a 
shup's  light  ot  night  wi'out  callun'  me 
tull  the  brudge.  I  wrut  an'  told  'em  so. 
An'  then :  'Our  nautical  adviser  suggests 
you  kept  too  far  south,'  an'  'We  are 
lookun'  for  better  results  from  thot  pro- 
peller.' Nautical  adviser! — shore  pilot! 
Ut  was  the  regular  latitude  for  a  wunter 
passage  from  Voloparaiso  tull  Sydney. 

"An'  when  I  come  un  tull  Auckland, 
short  o'  coal,  after  lettun'  her  druft  sux 
days  wuth  the  fires  out  tull  save  the  coal, 
an'  wuth  only  twenty  tons  in  my  bun- 
kers, I  was  thunkun'  o'  the  lossin'  o'  time 
an'  the  expense,  an'  tull  save  the  owners 
I  took  her  un  an'  out  wi'out  pilotage. 
Pilotage  was  no  compulsory.  An'  un 
Yokohama,  who  should  I  meet  but  Cap- 
tun  Robinson  o'  the  Dyapsic,  We  got  a 
talkun'  about  ports  an'  places  down  Aus- 
tralia-way, an'  first  thing  he  says: 
'Speakun'  o'  Auckland — of  course,  Cap- 
tun,  you  was  never  un  Auckland?' 
*Yus,'  I  says,  'I  was  un  there  very  re- 
cent.' 'Oh,  ho,'  he  says,  very  angry- 
like,  'so  you  was  the  smart-Aleck  thot 
fetcht  me  thot  letter  from  the  owners: 
"We  note  item  of  fufteen  pounds  for 
pilotage  ot  Auckland.  A  shup  o'  ours 
was  un  tull  Auckland  recently  an'  un- 
curred  no  such  charge.  We  beg  tull  ad- 
vise you  thot  we  conseeder  thus  pilotage 
an  onnecessary  expense  whuch  should 
no  be  uncurred  un  the  future." ' 

"But  dud  they  say  a  word  tull  me  for 
the  fufteen  pounds  I  saved  tull  them? 
No  a  word.  They  send  a  letter  tull  Cap- 
tun  Robinson  for  no  savun'  them  the  fuf- 
teen pounds,  an'  tull  me:  'We  note  item 
of  two  guineas  doctor's  fee  at  Auckland 
for  crew.  Please  explain  thus  onusual 
expunditure.'  Ut  was  two  o'  the  Chinks. 
I  was  thunkun'  they  hod  beri-beri,  an' 
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thot  was  the  why  o'  sendun'  for  the  doc- 
tor. I  buried  the  two  of  them  ot  sea  not 
a  week  after.  But  ut  was:  'Please  ex- 
plain thus  onusual  expunditure/  an'  tull 
Captun  Robinson,  'We  beg  tull  advise 
thot  we  conseeder  thus  pilotage  an  on- 
usual  expense.' 

"Dudna  I  cable  them  from  Newcastle, 
tellun*  them  the  old  tank  was  thot  foul 
she  needed  drydock  ?  Seven  months  out 
o'  drydock,  an'  the  West  Coast  the  quick- 
est place  for  foulun'  un  the  world.  But 
freights  was  up,  an'  they  hod  a  charter 
o'  coals  for  Portland.  The  Arrata,  one 
o'  the  Woor  Line,  left  port  the  same  day 
uz  us,  bound  for  Portland,  an'  the  old 
Tryapsic  makun^  sux  knots,  seven  ot  the 
best.  An'  ut  was  ot  Comox,  takun'  un 
bunker  coal,  I  got  the  letter  from  the 
owners.  The  boss  humself  hod  signed 
ut,  an'  ot  the  bottom  he  wrut  un  hus 
own  bond :  'The  Arrata  beat  you  by  four 
an'  a  half  days.  Am  dusappointed.' 
Dusappointed !  When  I  hod  cabled  them 
from  Newcastle!  When  she  drydocked 
at  Portland,  there  was  whuskers  on  her 
a  foot  long,  barnacles  the  size  o'  me  fust, 
oysters  like  young  sauce-plates.  Ut  took 
them  two  days  afterward  tull  clean  the 
dock  o'  shells  an'  muck. 

"An'  there  was  the  motter  o'  them 
fire-bars  ot  Newcastle.  The  firm  ashore 
made  them  heavier  than  the  engineer's 
specifications,  an'  then  forgot  tull 
charge  for  the  dufference.  Ot  the  last 
moment,  wuth  me  ashore  gettun'  me 
clearance,  they  come  wuth  the  bill :  'Tull 
error  on  fire-bars,  sux  pounds.'  They'd 
been  tull  the  ship  an'  MacPherson 
hod  O.  K.'d  ut.  I  said  ut  was  strange 
an*  would  no  pay.  'Then  you  are  doot- 
un'  the  chief  engineer,'  says  they.  'I'm 
no  dootun','  says  I,  'but  I  canna  see 
my  way  tull  sign.  Come  wuth  me  tull 
the  shup.  The  launch  wull  cost  ye 
naught  an'  ut  'ull  brung  ye  back.  An* 
we  wull  see  what  MacPherson  says.' 

"But  they  would  no  come.  Ot  Port- 
land I  got  the  bill  un  a  letter.  I  took  no 
notice.  Ot  Hongkong  I  got  a  letter  from 
the  owners.  Thie  bill  hod  been  sent  tull 
them.  I  wrut  them  from  Java  explain- 
un'.  At  Marseilles  the  owners  wrut  me : 
'Tull  extra  work  un  engine-room,  sux 
pounds.  The  engineer  has  O.K.'d  ut,  an' 
you  have  no  O.K.'d  ut.  Are  you  dootun' 


the  engineer's  honesty?'  I  wrut  an'  told 
them  I  was  no  dootun'  his  honesty ;  thot 
the  bill  was  for  extra  weight  o'  fire-bars ; 
an'  thot  ut  was  O.K.  Dud  they  pay  ut? 
They  no  dud.  They  must  unvestigate. 
An'  some  clerk  un  the  office  took  sick, 
an'  the  bill  was  lost.  An'  there  was  more 
letters.  I  got  letters  from  the  owners 
an'  the  firm — 'Tull  error  on  fire-bars, 
sux  pounds' — ot  Baltimore,  ot  Delagoa 
Bay,  ot  Moji,  ot  Rangoon,  ot  Kio,  an'  ot 
Montevuddio.  Ut  uz  no  settled  yut.  I 
tell  ye,  Annie,  the  owners  are  hard  tull 
please." 

He  communed  with  himself  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  muttered  indignantly: 
"Tull  error  on  fire-bars,  sux  pounds.^' 

"Hov  ye  heard  of  Jamie?/'  his  wife 
asked  in  the  pause. 

Captain  MacElrath  shook  his  head. 

"He  was  washed  off  the  poop  wuth 
three  seamen." 

"Whereabouts?" 

"Off  the  Horn.  'Twas  on  the  Thorns- 
by/' 

"They  would  be  runnun,'  homeward 
bound  ?" 

"Ay,"  she  nodded.  "We  only  got  the 
word  three  days  gone.  His  wife  is 
greetin'  like  tull  die.*' 

"A  good  lod,  Jamie,"  he  commented, 
"but  a  stiff  one  ot  carryun'  on.  I  mind 
me  when  we  was  mates  together  un  the 
Abion.    An'  so  Jamie's  gone." 

Again  a  pause  fell,  to  be  broken  by  the 
wife. 

"An'  ye  will  no  a-heard  o'  the  Bank- 
shire?  MacDougall  lost  her  in  Magellan 
Straits.  'Twas  only  yesterday  ut  was  in 
the  paper." 

"A  cruel  place,  them  Magellan 
Straits,"  he  said.  "Dudna  thot  domned 
mate-fellow  nigh  putt  me  ashore  twice 
on  the  one  passage  through?  He  was  a 
eediot,  a  lunatuc,  I  wouldna  have  hum 
on  the  brudge  a  munut.  Comun'  tull 
Narrow  Reach,  thuck  weather,  wuth 
snow-squalls,  me  un  the  chart-room, 
dudna  I  guv  hum  the  changed  course? 
'South-East-by-East,'  I  told  hum.  'South- 
East-by-East,  sir,'  says  he.  Fufteen 
munuts  after,  I  comes  on  tull  the  brudge. 
'Funny,*  says  thot  mate-fellow,  'I'm  no 
rememberun'  ony  islands  un  the  mouth 
o'  Narrow  Reach.'  I  todk  one  look  ot 
the  islands  an'  yells,  'Putt  your  wheel 
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hard-a-starboard/  tull  the  mon  ot  the 
wheel.  An'  ye  should  a-seen  the  old 
Tryapsic  turnun*  the  sharpest  circle  she 
ever  turned.  I  waited  for  the  snow  tull 
clear,  an'  there  was  Narrow  Reach,  nice 
uz  ye  please,  tull  the  east'ard,  an'  the 
islands  un  the  mouth  o'  False  Bay  tull 
the  south'ard.  'What  course  was  ye 
steerun'?'  I  says  tull  the  mon  ot  the 
wheel.  'South-by-East,  sir,'  says  he.  I 
looked  tull  the  mate-fellow.  What  could 
I  say?  I  was  thot  wroth  I  could  a-kult 
hum.  Four  points  dufference.  Five 
munuts  more  an'  the  old  Tryapsic  would 
a-been  funushed. 

"An'  was  ut  no  the  same  when  we 

cleared    the    Straits    tull   the    east'ard? 

Four  hours  would  a-seen  us   guid  an' 

clear.     I  was  forty  hours  then  on  the 

brudge.    I  guv  the  mate  his  course,  an' 

the  bearun'  o'  the  Askthar  Light  astern. 

'Don't  let  her  bear  more  tull  the  north'- 

ard    than    West-by-North,'    I    said   tull 

hum,  'an'  ye  wull  be  all  right.'     An'  I 

went  below  an'  turned  un.    But  I  could- 

na  sleep  for  worryun'.    After  forty  hours 

on   the   brudge,   what   was   four   hours 

more?  I  thought.     An'  for  them  four 

hours  wull  ve  be  lettun'  the  mate  loss  her 

on  ye  ?    'No,'  I  says  to  myself.    An'  wuth 

thot  I  got  up,  hod  a  wash  an'  a  cup  o' 

coffee,  an'  went  tull  the  brudge.    I  took 

one  look  ot  the  bearun'  o'  Askthar  Light. 

'Twas    Nor'west-by-West,    an'    the    old 

Tryapsic  down  on  the  shoals.     He  was 

an  eediot,  thot  mate-fellow.     Ye  could 

look  overside  an'  see  the  duscolouration 

of  the  watter.    'Twas  a  close  call  for  the 

old  Tryapsic  I'm  tellun'  ye.    Twice  un 

thirty  hours  he'd  a-hod  her  ashore  uf  ut 

hod  no  been  for  me." 

Captain  MacElrath  fell  to  gazing  at 
the  sleeping  child  with  mild  wonder  in 
his  small  blue  eyes,  and  his  wife  sought 
to  divert  him  from  his  woes. 

"Ye  remember  Jummy  MacCaul?" 
she  asked.  "Ye  went  tull  school  wuth 
hus  two  boys.  Old  Jummy  MacCaul 
thot  hoz  the  farm  beyond  Doctor  Hay- 
thorne's  place." 

"O,  ay,  an'  what  o'  hum?  Uz  he 
dead?" 

"No,  but  he  was  after  askun'  your 
father,  when  ve  sailed  last  time  for  Volo- 
paraiso,  uf  ye'd  been  there  afore.  An' 
when  your  father  says  no,  then  Jummy 


says,  'An'  how  wull  he  be  knowun'  tull 
find  hus  way?'  An'  with  thot  your 
father  says:  'Verry  sumple  ut  uz, 
Jummy.  Supposun'  you  was  goin'  tull 
the  mainland  tull  a  mon  who  luved  un 
Belfast.  Belfast  uz  a  bug  sutty,  Jummy, 
an'  how  would  ye  be  findun'  your  way?* 
'By  way  o'  me  tongue,'  says  Jummy; 
Td  be  askun'  the  folk  I  met.'  'I  told 
ye  ut  was  sumple,'  says  your  father.  'Ut's 
the  very  same  way  my  Donald  finds 
the  road  tull  Voloparaiso.  He  asks  every 
shup  he  meets  upon  the  sea  tull  ot  last 
he  meets  wuth  a  shup  thot's  been  tull 
Voloparaiso,  an'  the  captun  o'  thot  shup 
tells  hum  the  way.'  An'  Jummy 
scratches  hus  head  an'  says  he  under- 
stands an*  thot  ut's  a  very  sumple  mot- 
ter  after  all." 

The  skipper  chuckled  at  the  joke,  and 
his  tired  blue  eyes  were  merry  for  the 
moment. 

"He  was  a  thun  chap,  thot  mate-fellow, 
uz  thun  uz  you  an'  me  putt  together," 
he  remarked  after  a  time,  a  slight  twin- 
kle in  his  eye  of  appreciation  of  the  bull. 
But  the  twinkle  quickly  disappeared  and 
the  blue  eyes  took  on  a  bleak  and  wintry 
look.  "What  dud  he  do  ot  Voloparaiso 
but  land  sux  hunderd  fathom  o'  chain 
cable  an'  take  never  a  receipt  from  the 
lighter-mon.  I  was  gettun'  my  clearance 
ot  the  time.  When  we  got  tull  sea,  I 
found  he  hod  no  receipt  for  the  cable. 

"  'An'  ye  no  took  a  receipt  for  ut  ?' 
says  L 

"  *No,'  says  he.  'Wasna  ut  goin'  di- 
rect tull  the  agents  ?' 

"How  long  ha'  ye  been  goin'  tull  sea,' 
says  I,  'not  tull  be  knowin'  the  mate's 
duty  uz  tull  deluver  no  cargo  wuthout 
receipt  for  same?  An'  on  the  West 
Coast  ot  thot.  What's  tull  stop  the 
lighter-mon  from  stealun'  a  few  lengths 
o'  ut?' 

"An'  ut  come  out  uz  I  said.  Sux  hun- 
derd fathom  went  over  the  side,  but  four 
hunderd  an'  ninety-five  was  all  the  agents 
received.  The  lighter-mon  swore  ut  was 
all  he  received  from  the  mate — four  hun- 
derd an'  ninety-five  fathom.  I  got  a  let- 
ter from  the  owners  ot  Portland.  They 
no  blamed  the  mate  for  ut,  but  me,  an' 
me  ashore  ot  the  time  on  shup's  buzz'- 
ness.  I  could  no  be  the  two  places  ot 
the  one  time.    An'  the  letters  from  the 
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owners  an'  the  agents  uz  stuU  comiin' 
tull  me. 

"Thot  mate-fellow  was  no  a  proper 
sailor,  an'  no  a  mon  tull  work  for  own- 
ers. Dudna  he  want  tull  break  me  wuth 
the  Board  o'  Trade  for  bein'  below  my 
marks  ?  He  said  as  much  tull  the  bosun. 
An'  he  told  me  tull  my  face  homeward 
bound  thot  I'd  been  half  an  inch  under 
my  marks.  'Twas  at  Portland,  loadun' 
cargo  un  fresh  watter  an'  goin'  tull 
Comox  tull  load  bunker  coal  un  salt  wat- 
ter. I  tell  ye,  Annie,  ut  takes  close  fug- 
gerin'  an'  I  was  half  an  inch  under  the 
load-line  when  the  bunker  coal  was  un. 
But  I'm  no  tellun'  any  other  body  but 
you.  An'  thot  mate-fellow  untendun' 
tull  report  me  tull  the  Board  o'  Trade, 
only  for  thot  he  saw  fut  tull  be  sliced 
un  two  pieces  on  the  steam-pipe  cover. 
"He  was  a  fool.  After  loadun'  ot 
Portland  I  hod  tull  take  on  suxty  tons 
o'  coal  tull  last  me  tull  Comox.  The 
charges  for  lighterun'  was  heavy,  an'  no 
room  ot  the  coal-dock.  A  French  bark 
was  l)run'  alongside  the  dock  an'  I  spoke 
tull  the  captun,  askun'  hum  what  he 
would  charge,  when  work  for  the  day 
was  done,  tull  haul  clear  for  a  couple  o' 
hours  an'  let  me  un.  'Twenty  dollars,' 
said  he.  Ut  was  savun'  money  on 
lighters  tull  the  owners,  an'  I  gave  ut  tull 
hum.  An  thot  night,  after  dark,  I  hauled 
un  an'  took  on  the  coal.  Then  I  started 
tull  go  out  un  the  stream  an'  drop  an- 
chor— ^under  me  own  steam,  of  course. 

"We  hod  tull  go  out  stern-first,  an' 
somethun'  went  wrong  wuth  the  revers- 
un'  gear.  Old  MacPherson  said  he 
could  work  ut  by  bond,  but  very  slow  ot 
thot.  An'  I  said  all  right.  We  started. 
The  pilot  was  on  board.  The  tide  was 
ebbun^  stuffly,  an'  right  abreast  an'  a  but 
below  was  a  shup  lyun'  wuth  a  lighter 
on  each  side.  I  saw  the  shup's  ridun' 
lights,  but  never  a  light  on  the  lighters. 
Ut  was  close  quarters  to  shuft  a  bug  ves- 
sel onder  steam,  wuth  MacPherson  work- 
un'  the  reversun'  gear  by  bond.  We  hod 
to  come  close  down  upon  the  shup  afore 
I  could  go  ahead  an'  clear  o'  the  shups 
on  the  dock-ends.  An'  we  struck  the 
lighter  stem-on,  just  uz  I  rung  tull  Mac- 
Pherson half  ahead. 

"  'What  was  thot  ?'  says  the  pilot,  when 
we  struck  the  lighter. 
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'I  dunna  know/  says  I,  'an'  I'm  won- 
derun'.' 

"The  pilot  was  no  keen,  ye  see,  tull  hus 
job.  I  went  on  tull  a  guid  place  an' 
dropped  anchor,  an'  ut  would  all  a-been 
well  but  for  thot  domned  eediot  mate. 

'"We  smashed  thot  lighter,'  says  he, 
comun'  up  the  lodder  tull  the  brudge — 
an'  the  pilot  stondun'  there  wuth  his  ears 
cocked  tull  hear. 

'What  lighter?'  says  I. 
Thot   lighter   alongside    the    shup,' 
says  the  mate. 

"  'I  dudna  see  no  lighter,'  says  I,  and 
wuth  thot  I  steps  on  hus  fut  guid  an' 
hard. 

"After  the  pilot  was  gone,  I  says  tull 
the  mate:  'tJf  you  dunna  know  ony- 
thun',  old  mon,  for  heaven's  sake  keep 
your  mouth  shut.' 

"  'But  ye  dud  smash  thot  lighter, 
dudn't  ye?'  says  he. 

"  'Uf  we  dud,'  says  I,  'ut's  no  your 
buzz'ness  tull  be  tellun'  the  pilot — though 
mind  ye,  I'm  no  admuttun'  there  was 
ony  lighter.' 

"An'  next  marnun',  just  uz  I'm  after 
dressun',  the  Stewart  says,  'A  mon  tull 
see  ye,  sir.'  'Fetch  hum  un,'  says  I. 
An'  un  he  come.  'Sut  down,'  says  I. 
An'  he  sot  down. 

"He  was  the  owner  of  the  lighter,  an' 
when  he  hod  told  hus  story,  I  says,  'I 
dudna  see  ony  lighter.' 

"  'What,  mon  ?'  says  he.  'No  see  a 
two-hunderd-ton  lighter,  bug  uz  a  house, 
alonside  thot  shup?' 

"  'I  was  goin'  by  the  shup's  lights,' 
says  I,  'an'  I  dudna  touch  the  shup,  thot 
I  know.' 

'*  'But  ye  dud  touch  the  lighter,'  says 
he.  'Ye  smashed  her.  There's  a  thou- 
sand dollars  domage  done,  an'  I'll  see 
ye  pay  for  ut.' 

"  'Look  here.  Muster,'  says  I ;  'when 
I'm  shuftun'  a  shup  ot  night  I  follow  the 
law,  an'  the  law  dustunctly  says  I  must 
regulate  me  actions  by  the  lights  o'  the 
shuppun'.  Your  lighter  never  hod  no 
ridun'  light,  nor  dud  I  look  for  any 
lighter  wuthout  lights  tull  show  ut.' 

"  'The  mate  says '  he  beguns. 

"  'Dornn  the  mate,'  says  I.  'Dud  your 
lighter  hov  a  ridun'  light?' 

"  'No,  ut  dud  not,'  says  he,  'but  ut  was 
a  clear  night  wuth  the  moon  a-showun'.' 
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"  'Ye  seem  tuU  know  your  buzz'ness,' 
says  I.  'But  let  me  tell  ye  thot  I  know 
my  buzz'ness  uz  well,  an'  thot  I'm  no 
a-lookun'  for  lighters  wuthout  lights,  Uf 
ye  thunk  ye  hov  a  case,  go  ahead.  The 
Stewart  will  show  ye  out.     Guid  day.' 

"An'  thot  was  the  end  o'  ut.  But  ut 
wuJl  show  ye  what  a  poor  fellow  thot 
mate  was.  I  call  ut  a  blessun'  for  all 
masters  thot  he  was  sliced  un  two  on  thot 
steam-pipe  cover.  He  hod  a  pull  un  the 
office  an'  thot  was  the  why  he  was  kept 
on." 

"The  Wekley  farm  wull  soon  be  for 
sale,  so  the  agents  be  tellun'  me,"  his 
wife  remarked,  slyly  watching  what  ef- 
fect her  announcement  would  have  upon 
him. 

His  eyes  flashed  eagerly  on  the  instant, 
and  he  straightened  up  as  might  a  man 
about  to  engage  in  some  agreeable  task. 
It  was  the  farm  of  his  vision,  adjoining 
his  father's,  and  her  own  people  fanned 
not  a  mile  away. 

"We  wull  be  buyun'  ut,"  he  said, 
"though  we  wull  be  no  leliun'  a  soul  of 
ut  ontull  ut's  bought  an*  the  money  paid 
dowa.  I'm  savun'  consuderable  these 
days,  though  pickun's  uz  no  what  they 
used  to  be,  an'  we  hov  a  tidy  nest-egg 
laid  by.  I  wull  see  the  father  an'  hov 
the  money  ready  tull  hus  bond,  so  uf  I'm 
ot  sea  he  can  buy  whenever  the  land 
offers." 

He  rubbed  the  frosted  moisture  from 
the  inside  of  the  window  and  peered  out 
at  the  pouring  rain,  through  which  he 
could  discern  nothing. 

"When  I  was  a  young  mon  I  used  tuII 
be  afeard  thot  the  owners  would  guv 
me  the  sack.  Stull  afeard  I  am  of  the 
sack.  But  once  thot  farm  is  mine  I  wull 
no  be  afeard  ony  longer.     Ut's  a  puir 


job  thus  sea-farmun'.  Me  a-managun' 
un  all  seas  an'  weather  an'  perils  o'  the 
deep  a  shup  worth  fufty  thousand 
pounds,  wuih  cargoes  ot  times  worth 
fufty  thousand  more — a  hunderd  thou- 
sand pounds,  half  a  million  dollars  uz  the 
Yankees  say,  an'  me  wuth  all  the  respon- 
sibility gettun'  a  screw  o'  twenty  pounds 
a  month.  What  mon  ashore,  managin' 
a  buzz'ness  worth  a  hunderd  thousand 
pounds  wuU  be  gettun'  uz  small  a  screw 
uz  twenty  pounds?  An'  wuth  such  mas- 
ters uz  a  captun  serves — the  owners,  the 
underwriters,  an'  the  Board  o'  Trade,  all 
pullun'  an'  wantun'  dufferent  thungs — 
the  owners  wantun'  quick  passages  and 
domn  the  rusk,  the  underwriters  want- 
un' safe  passages  an'  domn  the  delay,  an' 
the  Board  o'  Trade  wantun'  cautious 
passages  an'  caution  always  meanun'  de- 
lay. Three  dufferent  masters,  an'  all 
three  able  and  wullun'  to  break  ye  uf  ye 
don't  serve  all  their  dufferent  wushes." 
He  felt  the  train  slackening  speed,  and 
peered  again  through  the  misty  window. 
He  stood  up,  buttoned  his  overcoat, 
turned  up  the  collar,  and  awkwardly 
gathered  the  child,   still   asleep,   in   his 

"I  wull  see  the  father,"  he  said,  "an' 
hov  the  money  ready  tull  his  bond  so  uf 
I'm  ot  sea  when  the  land  offers  he  wull 
no  muss  the  chance  tull  buy.  An'  then 
the  owners  can  guv  me  the  sack  uz  soon 
uz  they  like.  Ut  wull  be  all  right  un, 
an'  I  wull  be  wuth  you,  Annie,  an'  the 
sea  can  go  tull  hell." 

Happiness  was  in  both  their  faces  at 
the  prospect,  and  for  a  moment  both  saw 
the  same  vision  of  peace.  Annie  leaned 
toward  him,  and  as  the  train  stopped 
they  kissed  each  other  across  the  sleep- 
ing child. 
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lITH  the  possible  excep- 
tion    of      Mr.      Henry 
iJames,  there  is  no  living 
writer  of  fiction  in  Eng- 
lish   whom    it   behooves 
the    critic    to    approach 
with  more  modesty  and 
self -mistrust  than  Joseph  Conrad.  There 
is  no  other  writer  of  similar  magnitude 
whose  treatment  in  the  past  has  been  so 
inadequate,    so    prejudiced,    so    blindly 
narrow  and  one-sided.     From  the  time 
when   one  of  his  earliest  book  notices 
bore  the  caption,  "A  Puzzle  for  Review- 
ers," his  detractors  have  never  become 
tired  of  insisting  that  he  does  not  know 
how  to  write  English  and  does  not  know 
how  to  construct  a  story;  and  his  ad- 
mirers have  expended  their  energies  in 
explaining    and    apologising    for    him — 
whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  needs 
neither    apology    nor    explanation,    but 
merely  a   far  heartier  recognition  than 
he  has  yet   received.     The  attitude   of 
criticism  toward  him  has  not  seriously 
troubled    Mr.   Conrad.     As  he   himself 
writes,  in  A  Personal  Record — a  unique 
human  document,  which  is  just  appear- 
ing, and  from  which  it  will  be  profitable 
to  draw   freely  in  this  article — "fifteen 
years  of  unbroken  silence  before  praise 
or  blame  testify  sufficiently  to  my  re- 
spect for  criticism,  that  fine  flower  of 
personal  expression  in  the  garden  of  let- 
ters."    But,  though  the  author  himself 
can  afford  to  be  tolerant  of  miscompre- 
hension and  undervaluation,  the  serious 
student  of  modem  tendencies  in  fiction 
cannot  aflFord  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
Conrad  is  one  of  the  very  few  who  have 
added  something  absolutely  new  to  the 
art  and  the  technique  of  his  vocation. 

L     HIS  METHODS 

It  is  worth  while  before  passing  on  to 
examine  more  specifically  the  qualities  of 
Conrad's  fiction,  to  take  up  for  a  moment 


a  couple  of  special  articles  of  compara- 
tively recent  date,  that  of  Mr.  John  A. 
Macy  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  and  of 
John  Galsworthy  in  the  Contemporary 
Review,  These  articles  are  singled  out 
from  a  number  of  others  because,  while 
fairly  representative  in  tone,  they  were 
put  forth  with  the  semblance  of  special 
authority  and  finality.  Mr.  Macy,  while 
questioning  the  greatness  of  modern  writ- 
ers in  general,  somewhat  dubiously  sug- 
gests Mr.  Conrad  as  the  one  possible 
claimant.  He  extols  Mr.  Conrad's  lofty 
ideals,  and  then,  on  the  ground  that  a 
writer  of  such  lofty  standards  must  be 
judged  with  exceptional  rigidity,  pro- 
ceeds to  devote  a  large  part  of  his 
article  to  picking  flaws  in  the  construc- 
tion of  his  author's  several  stories,  as 
measured  by  the  pocket  rule  of  cut-and- 
dried  technique.  The  sum  and  substance 
of  what  he  has  to  say  is  to  blame  Conrad 
for  not  having  done  as  other  and  lesser 
writers  were  contented  to  do  before  him 
— instead  of  seeking  to  discover  how  and 
why  he  has  succeeded  in  being  splendidly 
and  triumphantly  himself. 

Mr.  Galsworthy's  article  deserves  a 
brief  word  for  quite  a  different  reason. 
Here  we  have  a  cordial  appreciation  by 
a  fellow -craftsman  who  already  occupies 
as  dignified  a  position  in  his  own  genera- 
tion as  Mr.  Conrad  does  in  his.  That 
Mr.  Galsworthy's  lack  of  critical  balance 
is  equal  to  his  possession  of  creative 
power  becomes  apparent  long  before  we 
reach  the  following  paragraph,  so  extrav- 
agant that  it  largely  discounts  its  own 
value : 

The  writing  of  these  (Conrad's)  ten  books 
is  probably  the  only  writing  of  the  last  twelve 
years  that  will  enrich  the  English  language  to 
any  extent.  Other  writers  will  better  classify 
and  mould;  this  writer,  by  the  native  wealth 
of  his  imagery,  by  a  more  daring  and  subtler 
use  of  words,  brings  something  new  to  the 
fount  of  English  letters. 
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The  technical  side  of  Joseph  Conrad's 
work  does  not  especially  interest  Mr. 
Galsworthy.  He  is  mainly  concerned  with 
the  attempt  to  sum  up  the  essential  spirit 
of  Conrad  in  some  epigrammatic,  easily 
portable  form,  in  finding  some  catch- 
phrase  that  sounds  like  an  explanation, 
and  which  really  is  as  futile  as  an  attempt 
to  reduce  a  myriad-sided  solid  to  a  plane 
surface.  The  Universe,  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Galsworthy,  "is  always  saying :  The 
little  part  called  man  is  always  smaller 
than  the  whole !" — the  writer  who  recog- 
nises the  truth  of  this  possesses,  accord- 
ing to  him,  the  cosmic  spirit.  Mr.  Con- 
rad's claim  to  recognition  rests  upon  the 
fact  that  he  is  unique  among  novelists  in 
possessing  this  spirit : 

In  the  novels  of  Balzac  and  Charles  Dickens 
there  is  the  feeling  of  environment,  of  the 
growth  of  men  from  men.  In  the  novels  of 
Turgcnev  the  characters  are  bathed  in  light; 
nature  in  her  many  moods  is  all  around,  but 
man  is  first.  In  the  novels  of  Joseph  Conrad 
nature  is  first,  man  is  second. 

Now,  if  this  were  literally  true,  if  Mr. 
Conrad  really  believed  that  a  rainbow  or 
a  water-spout  were  of  more  importance 
to  mankind  than  man  himself:  then,  in- 
stead of  proving  his  claim  to  greatness 
by  pointing  out  this  fact,  Mr.  Galsworthy 
would  simply  have  knocked  the  idol  from 
his  pedestal  and  proved  him  to  be  stuffed 
with  straw.  It  is  all  very  well  to  have 
enough  of  the  cosmic  spirit  to  recognise 
that  in  the  ultimate  scheme  of  things  the 
part  is  always  smaller  than  the  whole, 
and  that,  as  a  rudimentary  principle  of 
physics,  a  mountain  contains  more  mole- 
cules than  a  man.  But  Mr.  Conrad  is 
not  writing  for  an  audience  of  moun- 
tains, but  for  his  fellow-men — ^and  no 
really  good  work  can  be  done  by  any  liv- 
ing creature,  man.  beast  or  bird,  whose 
chief  concern  is  not  with  his  own  species. 
A  member  of  a  beehive  would  make  a 
pretty  poor  bee  if  he  were  not  convinced 
of  the  supreme  importance  of  bees. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Conrad'^ 
books  leave  no  such  impression  on  the 
mind  of  the  average  reader  as  they  seem 
to  have  left  upon  Mr,  Galsworthy.  It  is 
almost  incredible  that  anv  one  could  read 
them  without  feeling,  above  all  else,  their 
vital  and  tremendous  human  interest.    It 


is  perfectly  true  that  he  deals  by  prefer- 
ence with  titanic  forces:  the  unbridled 
rage  of  the  ocean,  the  invincible  sweep  of 
a  wind-driven  storm,  the  unmeasured 
and  impenetrable  depths  of  a  tropic  for- 
est. But  everywhere  and  always  his  unit 
of  measurement  is  man ;  man  measuring 
his  puny  strength  against  the  universe, 
and  foredoomed  to  defeat ;  yet  in  his  de- 
feat remaining  always  the  focal  point  of 
interest. 

In  order  to  understand  how  Mr.  Con- 
rad has  formed  his  style  and  built  up  his 
literary  creed,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in 
mind  just  a  few  biographical  details. 
Joseph  Conrad  Korzeniowski — ^to  g^ve 
him  his  full  original  name — was  bom  in 
the  Ukraine  in  about  the  year  1857.  He 
comes  of  an  old  and  illustrious  family, 
distinguished  for  many  services  in  peace 
and  in  war.  His  father  was  a  poet  and 
critic,  and  a  translator  of  many  English 
books.  When  he  was  still  a  little  lad,  he 
shared  the  exile  of  his  father  and  mother, 
following  upon  the  political  disturbances 
of  the  early  sixties — ^and  it  was  a  result 
of  this  exile  that  his  mother  lost  her  life, 
through  the  callous  refusal  of  the  Rus- 
sian authorities  to  allow  her  time  to 
recover  from  a  dangerous  illness.  The 
last  thing  on  earth  that  his  family 
dreamed  of  for  Conrad  was  a  sea  career, 
and  his  choice,  when  announced,  aroused 
much  astonishment  and  some  character- 
istically mild  opposition.  He  has  re- 
corded the  happenings  of  a  certain  day 
spent  with  his  tutor  in  the  Alps,  as  being 
one  of  the  great  turning  points  in  his 
life.  "He  had  long  been  trying  to  crush 
my  will,"  he  relates  in  substance,  "and  I 
felt  that  before  we  reached  the  summit  of 
that  pass  he  would  succeed."  But  this 
was  not  to  be;  a  chance  meeting  with 
others  on  the  wav  and  a  sudden  turn 
which  the  careless  talk  assumed,  touched 
a  certain  chord  in  Conrad';  and  when 
they  reached  the  summit,  the  tutor  said 
to  him  kindly,  "Go  your  way,  I  am 
beaten ;  you  have  too  much  of  Don  Quix- 
ote in  you  for  me  to  help  you."  For 
twenty  years,  Conrad  sailed  the  waters 
of  the  globe,  working  his  way  upward  in 
the  English  merchant-marine  service, 
through  all  the  grades,  until  he  won  his 
Master's  certificate  |ind  took  chief  com- 
mand.   There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
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that  he  was  as  painstaking  and  admirable 
a  seaman  in  those  days  as  he  now  is  an 
author.  But  he  was  unique  among  seamen 
for  his  love  of  reading^ — for  his  choice  of 
books  and  his  understanding  grasp  of 
them.  No  one  can  study  Conrad  profit- 
ably without  keeping  these  all-important 
formative  years  in  mind;  years  spent  in 
the  unconscious  amassing  of  infinite  and 
priceless  material,  in  the  slow  absorption 
of  strange  and  alien  personages,  exotic 
and  picturesque  cities  and  harbours, 
fierce  and  undisciplined  regions  on  the 
edge  of  the  world ;  all  the  stage-settings 
and  raw  materials  for  human  drama  in 
the  bulk.  And  all  the  while  that  he  was 
unconsciously  assimilating  his  material, 
Conrad  was,  with  equal  unconsciousness, 
learning  how  best  to  use  it,  by  his  tireless 
and  voracious  reading, — reading  of  books 
which  some  inborn  instinct  led  him  to 
choose  with  wonderful  wisdom.  The 
French  writers  were  his  favourites,  and 
he  learned  his  respect  of  the  mot  juste 
from  Flaubert,  and  something  of  con- 
struction from  Maupassant.  In  English, 
his  tastes  were  similarly  healthy.  Dickens 
naturally  appealed  to  him  in  a  mild  de- 
gree, for  he  shares  with  Dickens  the  love 
of  drawing  straight  from  life  odd,  gro- 
tesque, oftentimes  misshapen  oddities  of 
humanity,  and  slightly  caricatures  them 
in  doing  so.  But  Trollope  is  an  author 
whose  name  crops  up  more  frequently  in 
Conrad's  autobiographical  pages, — and 
another  whose  influence  is  even  more  po- 
tent is  Henry  James, — Henry  James, 
who,  with  all  his  mannerisms,  has  done 
more,  than  any  other  living  master  of 
fiction,  to  teach  those  who  read  him  un- 
derstandingly,  the  sheer  craft  of  story 
writing. 

These  facts :  twenty  years  face  to  face 
with  hardship  and  heroism ;  twenty  years 
of  leisure  and  isolation  in  which  to  grow 
up  slowly  to  a  knowledge  of  precisely 
how  he  could  make  the  best  use  of  his 
material ;  twenty  years  to  drill  himself  in 
a  language  to  which  he  was  a  total 
stranger  up  to  his  twentieth  year,  are  a 
sufficient  answer  to  those  critics  who 
were  at  one  time  too  ready  to  dismiss 
Conrad's  work  lightly,  as  that  of  a  man 
who  had  not  learned  his  craft.  The 
simple  truth  is  that  he  had  learned  it  with 
a  thoroughness  such  as  is  hard  to  dupli- 


cate; that  he  knows  his  own  reason  for 
every  episode,  every  paragraph,  every 
separate  word;  that  if  he  makes  a  mis- 
take, if  there  are  better  ways  for  doing 
any  one  particular  thing,  his  fault  is  at 
least  committed  with  his  eyes  open,  and 
in  an  honest  belief  that,  for  him  at  least, 
it  is  the  one  and  only  way. 

Accordingly,  it  is  w.ell  to  take  up  the 
two  reproaches  most  frequently  made 
against  him,  and  to  consider  to  what  ex- 
tent they  are  justified.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  would  be  easy  to  take  up  a  hun- 
dred apparent  faults  instead  of  two,  be- 
cause there  is  hardly  any  known  rule  of 
technique  that  Mr.  Conrad  does  not  de- 
liberately break  when  he  chooses, — for  of 
what  good  are  rules  based  on  the  practice 
of  the  older  writers  save  to  be  broken  by 
the  new  writer  who  happens  to  be  big 
and  strong  enough  to  justify  his  icono- 
clasm  ?  But  the  two  reproaches  in  ques- 
tion are :  first,  that  he  follows  no  logical 
development  of  a  story,  but  goes  zigzag- 
ging back  and  forth,  from  east  to  west, 
from  past  to  future,  apparently  quite 
without  purpose  or  orientation.  And, 
secondly,  that  he  has  no  sense  of  propor- 
tion, that  some  parts  of  his  stories  are 
inordinately  long,  and  others  absurdly 
short ;  that  he  will  squander  a  full  length 
plot  on  a  short  story,  and  amplify  a  mere 
episode  into  four  hundred  pages.  Both 
these  charges  are  true, — a  fact  that  does 
not  matter  in  itself,  but  does  vitally  mat- 
ter if  he  fails  to  prove  that  for  his  spe- 
cific purpose  his  way  is  the  one  and  only 
way  to  get  the  best  result. 

Did  you  ever  watch  a  common  garden 
spider  preparing  to  spin  its  web  ?  From 
some  apparently  irrelevant  point  on  a  leaf 
or  branch,  it  suddenly  drops  a  number  of 
inches  to  some  other  equally  irrelevant 
point ;  then  it  proceeds  at  a  tangent  to  a 
new  point  of  departure,  hesitates,  retraces 
its  steps,  picks  up  some  lost  thread, 
crosses  and  recrosses  its  path,  pausing  to 
tie  a  knot  here  and  there, — and  all  of  a 
sudden  this  apparently  aimless  zigzagging 
takes  on  a  definite  design,  of  perfect  and 
marvelous  symmetry.  Now,  it  may  be 
cheerfully  granted  that  this  would  not  be 
the  approved  method  of  knitting  stock- 
ings or  weaving  calico;  there  are  some 
purposes,  and  worthy  ones,  where  the 
conventional,    straight-ahead   method   is 
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praiseworthy.  But  there  are  certain 
types  of  genius  that  must  work  accord- 
ing to  their  inborn  nature :  and  it  happens 
that  Mr.  Conrad  shares  with  the  spider 
the  genius  of  the  zigzag  method,  and  by 
the  help  of  it  spins  fabrics  quite  as  mar- 
vellous and  inimitable.  He  cannot  help 
himself;  his  mind  works  in  that  way. 
When,  in  Almayejr*s  Folly,  he  tells  us  the 
story  of  the  degeneration  of  a  white  man 
exiled  in  the  heart  of  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula, and  of  his  crushing  disappointment 
at  the  marriage  of  his  half-caste  daugh- 
ter with  a  native,  it  is  characteristic  of 
him  that  the  story  should  open  when  the 
end  is  already  in  sight,  and  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  chapters  should  be  con- 
cerned with  filling  in  the  missing  links; 
still  more  characteristic  that  a  subsequent 
volume,  The  Outcast  of  the  Island,  an- 
nounced as  a  sequel,  should  go  back  to 
the  earlier  days  of  Almayer's  prosperity 
and  his  daughter's  infancy.  A  still  more 
convincing  proof  that  this  is  the  way  in 
which  Mr.  Conrad  sees  a  story  is  that  he 
adopts  the  same  identical  method  for  tell- 
ing his  own  biography.  A  Personal  Rec- 
ord is  an  exceptionally  frank  and  self- 
revealing  document  covering  Mr.  Con- 
rad's entire  life,  from  his  earliest  recol- 
lections down  to  the  present  day ;  but  the 
first  of  its  eight  chapters  opens  during 
the  winter  in  the  early  nineties,  when  he 
was  icebound  in  the  river  harbour  of 
Rouen,  when  he  was  engaged  in  writing 
the  tenth  chapter  of  Almayers  Folly, — 
and  no  two  chapters  and  scarcely  two 
pages  are  consecutive  in  point  of  time. 
And  the  reason  for  this  is  so  palpable 
that  even  a  dunce  could  hardly  miss  it. 
The  greatest  adventure  that  Mr.  Conrad's 
soul  ever  underwent  was  his  first  experi- 
ment in  fiction :  and  accordingly  his  biog- 
raphy is  built  up  with  the  deliberate  in- 
tent of  making  the  genesis  of  Almaye/s 
Folly,  from  its  inception  to  its  final  pub- 
lication, the  one  triumphant  leitmotiv  of 
his  whole  life  history. 

In  precisely  the  same  way  we  may  ex- 
plain the  indirect  and  zigzag  progress  of 
his  other  writings.  Your  cut-and-dried 
critic,  who  insists  on  measuring  a  moun- 
tain with  a  footrule  and  quarrels  with  it 
for  daring  to  be  out  of  line,  insists  also 
on  labelling  a  certain  character  hero  and 
another  heroine.     And,  naturally,  when 


this  critic  notes  that  his  so-called  hero 
drops  out  of  sight  for  a  considerable 
number  of  chapters,  and,  it  may  be,  the 
heroine  vanishes  altogether  in  mid-chan- 
nel, he  feels  himself  aggrieved  and  says 
that  the  author  does  not  know  how  to 
construct.  The  truth  about  Mr.  Conrad 
is  simply  this :  he  is  more  likely  than  not 
to  take  some  force  of  nature  as  his  pro- 
tagonist ;  in  Typhoon,  the  leading  part  is 
taken,  not  by  Captain  MacWhirr,  nor 
his  under-officer,  nor  by  any  one  of  the 
two  hundred  coolies  between  decks,  but 
by  the  typhoon  itself.  And,  similarly,  in 
The  Nigger  of  the  Narcissus,  the  leading 
part  is  not  taken  by  any  one  of  the  offi- 
cers or  crew, — not  even  by  the  Nigger  of 
the  title, — indeed,  like  Vanity  Fair,  it 
might  be  called  A  Novel  Without  a 
Hero,  and  with  only  one  heroine,  the 
treacherous,  implacable  sea. 

And,  secondly,  as  regards  the  question 
of  sheer  material  length  in  story  writing. 
It  is  a  deep-rooted  fallacy  that  there  are 
some  themes  suitable  for  a  full  length 
novel  and  others  fit  only  for  a  short 
story.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  such  a  dis- 
tinction is  disastrously  misleading.  There 
are  some  minds  who  see  in  a  battle- 
field a  long  volume  epic,  a  Peace  and 
War,  a  Debacle;  there  are  others  who, 
like  Browning,  see  only  an  "Incident  of 
the  French  Camp,"  material  at  most  for 
a  dozen  lines  of  verse.  The  difference 
does  not  lie  in  the  theme,  but  in  the  tem- 
perament of  the  individual,  the  fashion 
in  which  he  looks  upon  life  in  general 
and  upon  some  specific  story  in  partic- 
ular. In  the  whole  range  of  contem- 
porary fiction  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
this  truth  better  exemplified  than  it  is  in 
the  work  of  Conrad.  In  all  of  his  writ- 
ings he  has  set  his  own  pace,  fallen  into 
his  own  particular  stride,  so  to  speak, 
ignoring  all  precedents  regarding  a  con- 
ventional proportion  between  subject  and 
space,  crumpling  up  a  world-wide  theme 
into  the  narrow  limits  of  a  few  pages, 
and  stretching  out  some  transitory  inci- 
dent into  the  bulk  of  a  portly  volume, — 
and  yet  the  very  last  objection  which  a 
critic,  who  has  learned  to  read  under- 
standingly  and  recognises  genius  in  un- 
familiar garb,  would  dream  of  making. 
is  that  certain  of  his  stories  are  too  short 
and  certain  others  too  long.    Take,  for 
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instance,  his  Nigger  of  the  Narcissus — 
one  of  the  many  English  stories  whose 
titles  have  suffered  an  unfortunate  sea- 
change  during  their  passage  into  an 
American  edition.  Let  any  other  writer 
submit  the  synopsis  of  the  plot  to  his  pub- 
lisher, and  if  that  publisher  knows  his 
business,  he  will  tell  the  author  frankly 
that  there  is  barely  enough  plot  in  it  for 
a  Sunday  special,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
book.  Yet  Mr.  Conrad  wove  out  of  it  a 
magic  volume,  full  of  the  life  and  breadth 
and  infinite  variety  of  the  sea ;  and,  in  the 


centre  of  the  picture,  the  inert  figure  of 
a  sickly,  malingering  negro  stands  out  as 
clear-cut  as  an  ebony  idol  against  a  back- 
ground of  ivory,  mysterious,  foreboding, 
the  embodiment  of  fate.  Or  again,  take 
The  Heart  of  Darkness,  one  of  the  short- 
est stories  Mr.  Conrad  has  written,  and  at 
the  same  time  containing  one  of  the  big- 
gest, most  suggestive  of  his  themes.  It 
is  nothing  less  than  a  presentment  of  the 
clashing  of  two  continents,  a  symbolic 
picture  of  the  inborn  antagonism  of  two 
races,  the  white  and  the  black.     It  pic- 
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tures  the  subtle  disintegration  of  a  white 
man's  moral  stamina  and  the  stress  of  the 
darkness,  the  isolation,  the  immensity  of 
the  African  jungle,  the  loss  of  dignity 
and    courage    and    self-respect    through 
daily  contact  with  the  native  man  and  the 
native  woman.     The  whole  thing  is   a 
matter  of  a  few  score  pages,  and  yet, 
such  is  its  strength  coupled  with  a  cer- 
tain indescribable  trick  of  verbal   fore- 
shortening, that  it  gives  the  impression 
of  measureless  time  and  distance.     We 
feel  that  we  have  spent  years  in  his  com- 
pany, roaming  through  the  murky  atmos- 
phere of  physical  and  moral  darkness — 
and  still  beyond  stretch  unexplored  vis- 
tas, measureless,  forbidding,  unspeakable. 
It  must  be  conceded  that  Mr.  Conrad's 
style,  unique  and  finished  as  it  is,  does  not 
make  easy  reading.    It  resembles  nothing 
so  much  as  the  depth,  the  mystery,  the 
riotous  luxuriance  of  those  tropical  for- 
ests wherein  so  many  of  his  earlier  stories 
were  laid.     There  are  whole  pages  and 
chapters  where  you  are  forced  to  move 
forward  gropingly,  with  the  caution  of  a 
pioneer,  peering  ahead  at  the  vague  forms 
of  thought  that  you  see  suggested;  and 
then,  suddenly,  there  comes  an  open  spot, 
illuminated  with  the  sunshine  of  perfectly 
clear  mental  pictures,  crowding  tumul- 
tuously  upon  you;  a  flash  and  flare  of 
rainbow  colouring  seems  to  streak  the 
page  with  scarlet  and  purple  and  gold. 
That,  in  brief,  is  an  epitome  of  Conrad's 
art;  to  keep  you  at  one  time  groping  in 
the  dark,  shrinking  from  unguessed  hor- 
rors, dimly   seen  through  the   fog  and 
mist;  and  the  next  moment  to  blind  you 
with  the  unexpected  flood  of  mental  light. 
And  back  of  his  method  lies  a  vein  of 
unguessed     richness,     an     inexhaustible 
mine    of  untold  stories.     He  gives  you 
the  impression  that,  instead  of  pouring 
out  all  that  he  knows  of  strange  lands 
and  alien  races,  he  is  holding  himself 
severely  in  check, — sketching  in  here  and 
there  one  face  and  form  out  of  the  hun- 
dreds that  elbow  themselves  forward  in 
his  memory;  condensing  these  sketches 
down  to  the  fewest  possible,  strong,  im- 
pressionistic strokes,  so  as  to  leave  space 
on  his  crowded  canvas  for  other  impor- 
tunate memories   constantly  clamouring 
for   recognition.     Other   writers   before 
Conrjid  have  possessed  the  art  of  paint- 


ing crowds,  jostling  throngs  in  the  street, 
armies  of  men  on  the  march  and  in  the 
heat  of  action;  but  they  have  produced 
their  eflFects  by  a  flood  of  detail  poured 
out  upon  the  page  with  the  reckless  lav- 
ishness  of  one  who  paints  with  a  palette 
knife.  Conrad's  distinction  lies  in  the 
power  of  suggestion,  the  ability  to  make 
you  feel  that,  however  much  he  shows 
you  of  life,  there  is  vastly  more  that  he 
leaves  untold. 

To  produce  these  effects,  it  is  not 
enough  merely  to  will  to  do  so.  It  is 
necessary  above  all  to  be  a  consummate 
master  of  words,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
have  a  profound  reverence  for  them.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Mr.  Conrad 
is  in  this  respect  the  peer  of  Rudyard 
Kipling, — with  this  difference :  that  being 
an  alien  by  birth,  he  does,  in  a  deliberate 
and  highly  sophisticated  way,  what  the 
author  of  Kim  does  by  instinct.  In  this 
connection,  it  is  profitable  to  take  two 
extracts  from  Conrad's  own  avowal,  the 
first  dating  back  to  the  beginning  of  his 
career  as  an  artist,  in  about  1897;  the 
second  representing  his  latest  utterance. 
The  first  appeared  in  a  most  interesting 
personal  foot-note  in  the  Nezv  Reviezt: 

It  is  only  through  complete,  unswerving  de- 
votion to  the  perfect  blending  of  form  and 
substance;  it  is  only  through  an  unremitting, 
never  discouraged  care  for  the  shape  and  ring 
of  sentences  that  an  approach  can  be  made  to 
plasticity,  to  colour;  and  the  light  of  magic 
suggestiveness  may  be  brought  to  play  for 
an  evanescent  instant  over  the  commonplace 
surface  of  words;  of  the  old,  old  words,  worn 
thin,  defaced  by  ages  of  careless  usage.  The 
sincere  endeavour  to  accomplish  that  creative 
task,  to  go  as  far  on  that  road  as  his  strength 
will  carry  him,  to  go  undeterred  by  faltering, 
weariness  or  reproach,  is  the  only  valid  justifi- 
cation for  the  worker  in  prose.  And  if  his 
conscience  is  clear,  his  answer  to  those  who, 
in  the  fullness  of  a  wisdom  which  looks  for 
immediate  profit,  demands  specifically  to  be 
edified,  consoled,  amused;  who  demand  to  be 
promptly  improved,  or  encouraged,  or  fright- 
ened, or  shocked,  or  charmed,  must  run  thus: 
My  task  which  I  am  trying  to  achieve  is,  by  the 
power  of  the  written  word,  to  make  you  hear, 
to  make  you  feel — it  is,  before  all,  to  make  you 
see.  That — and  no  more,  and  it  is  everything. 
If  I  succeed,  you  shall  find  there,  according 
to  your   deserts,   encouragement,   consolation. 
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fear,  charm — ^all  you  demand;  and,  perhaps, 
also  that  glimpse  of  truth  for  which  you 
have  forgotten  to  ask. 

The  second  will  be  found  in  "A  Fa- 
miliar Preface,"  which  forms  the  intro- 
duction to  A  Personal  Record: 

He  who  wants  to  persuade  should  put  his 
trust,  not  in  the  right  argument,  but  in  the 
right  word.  The  power  of  sound  has  always 
been  greater  than  the  power  of  sense.  I  don't 
say  this  by  way  of  disparagement.  It  is  better 
for  mankind  to  be  impressionable  than  re- 
flective. Nothing  humanely  great — ^great,  I 
mean,  as  affecting  a  whole  mass  of  lives — has 
come  from  reflection.  On  the  other  hand,  you 
cannot  fail  to  see  the  power  of  mere  words; 
such  words  as  Glory,  for  instance,  or  Pity. 
I  won't  mention  any  more.  They  are  not  far 
to  seek.  Shouted  with  perseverance,  with 
ardour,  with  conviction,  these  two  by  their 
sound  alone  have  set  whole  nations  in  motion 
and  upheaved  the  dry,  hard  ground  on  which 
rests  our  whole  social  fabric.  There's  "virtue" 
for  you  if  you  like!  .   .    . 

II.    HIS  WORKS 

Mr.  Conrad  is  not  one  of  the  authors 
whom  it  is  profitable  to  study  book  by 
book.  In  spite  of  a  few  dissenting  opin- 
ions, he  has  not  greatly  grown  in  the 
course  of  years.  He  is  one  of  those  rare 
Minervas  of  literature  who  issued  in  the 
first  instance  of  full  stature.  Almayer^s 
Folly,  his  first  volume,  the  product  of 
five  years  of  intermittent  and  laborious, 
although  loving  work,  has  remained, 
there  is  reason  to  suspect,  the  favourite 
child  of  his  brain.  The  theme  already 
mentioned, — that  of  the  disintegration 
of  the  European  amid  the  debasing  sur- 
roundings of  Eastern  barbarism,  is  one 
to  which  he  reverts  again  and  again,  in 
his  later  works.  But  coming  first,  it  had, 
not  only  the  glamour  of  a  maiden  effort, 
but,  what  was  infinitely  more  important 
to  the  author,  the  nostalgia  of  vanished 
days,  the  fascination  of  une  chose  vecue. 
The  Nigger  of  the  Narcissus  is  almost 
equally  a  personal  document.  It  repre- 
sents a  composite  picture  of  the  types  of 
officers  and  seamen  grown  familiar 
through  a  score  of  years.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  appreciate  even  remotely  the  per- 
sonal element  of  this  book  without  hav- 
ing read  a  volume  which  followed  it  a 


decade  later.  The  Mirror  of  the  Sea,  In 
reading  that  storehouse  of  personal  rem- 
iniscences, one  guesses  between  the 
lines  how  much  heart-ache,  how  much 
lost  friendship^,  what  a  host  of  vanished 
memories  went  into  the  making  of  that 
wonderful  verbal  mosaic  which  American 
readers  know  under  the  name  of  Chil- 
dren of  the  Sea,  j  ] 
Close  upon  its  heels  followed  a  volume 
of  short  stories, — really  short  stories,  in 
the  accepted  sense, — entitled  Tales  of 
Unrest,  This  is  worth  an  additional  em- 
phasis, because  it  called  forth  the  first 
big  public  recognition  that  Conrad  re- 
ceived. Together  with  Hewlett's  Forest 
Lovers  and  Sidney  Lee's  Life  of  William 
Shakespeare,  it  completed  the  trio  of  vol- 
umes which  at  that  time  the  London 
Academy  was  in  the  habit  of  "crowning" 
each  year  and  rewarding  with  a  prize  of 
fifty  guineas.  Most  of  the  stories  in  this 
volume  are  wrought  from  his  familiar 
material  of  Malays,  half-castes,  and  de- 
generate Europeans ;  but  there  is  just  one 
story,  "The  Return,"  which  is  worth 
signalling,  because  it  is  his  first,  last,  and 
only  attempt  to  do  the  familiar  French 
analytical  story  of  married  incompatibil- 
ity. It  is  memorable  because  it  comes  so 
exasperatingly  near  being  a  tremen- 
dously big  story, — ^and  instead,  speaking 
frankly,  it  is  a  failure.  The  scene  is 
London,  the  chief  actors  are  an  average 
business  man  and  his  still  more  average 
wife.  He  thinks  he  understands  her.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  through  five 
years  been  imperceptibly  drifting  apart. 
One  day  he  comes  home  as  usual,  to  find 
awaiting  him  a  letter  from  her  telling 
him  that  she  has  eloped  with  another 
man.  His  surprise,  his  conventional  dis- 
may, his  whole  cut-and-dried  attitude  of 
mind  are  interpreted  with  a  skill  that 
baffles  praise.  But,  because  she  is  the 
hopelessly  average  woman,  she  lacks  the 
courage  of  her  revolt;  she  comes  back. 
And  here  comes  the  part  that  spoils  the 
story.  Throughout  a  dialogue  that  drifts 
on  endlessly,  the  woman  remains  a  living, 
throbbing  bundle  of  nerves,  and  the  man 
becomes  a  stilted,  unreal  mouthpiece  of 
Mr.  Conrad's  vain  imaginings.  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy was  absolutely  right  when  he  said 
that  the  hero  of  this  story  was  one  of 
the  few  instances  in  which  Conrad  had 
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drawn  a  character  that  was  hopelessly 
wooden. 

As  already  suggested,  there  is  no  pur- 
pose in  analysing  one  by  one  all  of  Con- 
rad's stories.  Because  of  his  peculiar 
trick  of  foreshortening,  many  of  his  long- 
est books  may  be  summed  up  in  a  dozen 
words.  Lord  Jim,  which  many  com- 
petent judges  regard  as  his  masterpiece, 
is  simply  the  epic  of  a  man's  rehabilita- 
tion after  being  proved  a  coward.  Ty- 
phoon  is  an  allegory,  half  epic,  half 
satiric,  of  the  impotence  of  physical  life 
before  the  blind,  unchained  forces  of 
nature, — a  fable  told  with  all  the  forceful 
brevity  of  Le  CMne  et  le  Roseau  of  La 
Fontaine.  Nostromo  belongs  to  a  dif- 
ferent category.  From  whatever  side 
you  view  it,  it  is  too  big,  too  complex,  too 
full  of  dim,  unfathomed  places,  to  be 
easily  or  briefly  epitomised.  More  than 
one  critic  has  openly  avowed  his  prefer- 
ence for  this  book,  and  the  present  writer 
owns  his  personal  predilection  for  it.  It 
has,  probably,  more  actual  story  to  it,  of 
a  dramatic  sort,  more  of  the  greed  and 
sordidness  and  knavery  of  human  nature, 
than  any  of  his  previous  books.  Pri- 
marily, it  is  the  story  of  a  silver  mine  and 
a  buried  treasure,  in  a  little  South  Amer- 
ican republic,  where  the  people,  like  the 
republic  itself,are  volcanic.  It  is  a  kaleid- 
oscopic picture  of  a  grasping,  rapacious 
conflict  between  a  government,  on  the  one 
hand,  ever  tottering  on  the  brink  of  revo- 
lution ;  and  the  private  owners  of  the 
mine,  on  the  other,  for  such  mutual  con- 
cessions and  privileges  as  would  convert 
that  mine  from  the  white  elephant  it  has 
always  been  into  a  profitable  investment. 
More  specifically,  it  is  the  story  of  the 
life  of  an  exceptional  man.  Nostromo,  as 
he  is  called  by  his  English  employers,  the 
officials  of  the  Oceanic  Steam  Navigation 
Company, — who  coin  the  name  out  of  the 
Italian  words  which  they  misunderstand 
and  mispronounce, — is  a  Genoese  sailor, 
who  decides  to  remain  at  Sulaco,  in  the 
capacitv  of  Capatas  de  Carqadores,  cap- 
tain of  the  company's  lig:htermen  and 
caretaker  of  the  jetty.  Now,  the  key- 
note of  Nostromo's  character  is  a  curious 
sort  of  pride,  a  love  of  self-importance. 
By  day  and  by  night,  sleepless,  vigilant, 
alert,  he  is  ever  at  the  service  of  the 
entire  population,  native  and  foreign.    Of 


infinite  resource  and  magnetic  tempera- 
ment, he  has  worked  his  way  into  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  Spanish  offi- 
cials, English  agents,  and  the  scum  and 
rabble  of  the  foreign  quarters ;  and  none 
in  Sulaco  is  too  low  or  too  high  to  touch 
hat  to  him  and  exchange  cordial  words 
of  greeting.  Perhaps  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  a  brief  analysis  of  the  complex 
web  of  this  book  is  to  say  that  it  tells 
how  this  Nostromo,  whose  pride  and  joy, 
whose  whole  stock-in-trade  in  life  is  his 
integrity,  his  unblemished  reputation,  be- 
comes a  thief, — it  is  a  study  of  the  curse 
which  may  come  from  the  secret  knowl- 
edge of  a  buried  treasure. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  two  novels, 
Nostromo  and  Lord  Jim,  come  a  number 
of  mid-length  stories,  including  Heart  of 
Darkness,  already  alluded  to;  and  Ty- 
phoon, that  unequalled  picture  of  the  ti- 
tanic warfare  between  sea  and  sky,  in 
which  a  vessel  laden  with  human  freight 
is  made  the  colossal  joke  of  the  elements, 
and  we  are  shown  the  inimitable  sight  of 
two  hundred  Chinese  coolies,  together 
with  their  sundered  chests,  hurtling  back 
and  forth  between  decks,  clawing  and 
snarling  like  so  many  cats,  in  their  vain 
pursuit  of  an  infinite  number  of  fugitive 
silver  dollars. 

Two  or  three  more  of  these  middle- 
distance  stories  deserve  mention.  To- 
morrow pictures  a  father  who  has  dis- 
inherited his  son,  driven  him  from  home, 
and  later  repented  of  the  act.  Through 
long,  lonely  years  he  has  comforted  him- 
self with  the  belief  that  the  son  will  some 
day  return,  perhaps  to-morrow — ^and  he 
has  brooded  upon  this  hope  until  it  has 
become  a  fixed  idea,  an  obsession,  that 
the  son  will  come  to-morrow.  At  last  the 
son  does  come,  but  since  things  in  this 
mtaerial,  work-a-day  world  necessarily 
happen  in  the  present,  and  not  in  the 
future,  the  father's  clouded  brain  refuses 
to  recognise  him,  because  he  has  come  to- 
day, when  he  should  have  come  to- 
morrow,— the  morrow  which  must  al- 
ways remain  in  the  future.  Equally 
simple  is  the  structure  of  Amy  Foster, 
the  story  of  a  mute,  inglorious  tragedy. 
It  pictures  the  fate  of  a  young,  Slavonic 
emigrant,  driven,  together  with  hordes 
of  his  kind,  on  board  an  ocean  liner, 
tossed  for  days  in  a  watery  prison,  and 
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then  cast  by  night  upon  the  English 
coast,  the  sole  survivor  of  a  whole  ship's 
company.  Ignorant  of  his  whereabouts, 
speaking  an  outlandish  tongue,  hounded, 
penniless  and  hungry,  from  door  to  door, 
a  terror  to  women  and  children,  who 
think  him  a  madman,  he  dies  at  last  in 
destitution,  like  a  homeless  dog,  having 
awakened  a  passing  compassion  in  just 
one  heart,  the  Amy  Foster  of  the  title. 
In  reducing  these  crowded,  concentrated 
stories  of  Conrad's  to  a  mere  skeleton,  it 
is  so  easy  to  over-reach  one's  self.  It  is 
only  fair  to  say,  by  way  of  postscript, 
that  there  is  a  second  interest  in  this 
story.  Amy  Foster,  caught,  like  many 
another  woman  before  her,  by  sheer 
novelty,  marries  the  refugee,  and  then, 
strangely  enough,  and  yet  as  the  doctor 
says,  not  without  parallel,  after  her  child 
is  bom,  she  conceives  growing  dislike  for 
him.  There  is,  perhaps,  in  all  of  Mr. 
Conrad's  writings,  no  single  scene  more 
poignant  than  that  in  which  the  dying 
Slav,  delirious  from  fever,  forgets  his 
few  words  of  English,  and,  in  his  frantic 
supplications  for  water,  which  might 
have  saved  his  life,  frightens  out  of  the 
house  the  woman  who  has  vowed  to  love, 
honour  and  obey,  and  who  leaves  him  to 
die  in  agony. 

But  one  of  the  finest  and  most  char- 
acteristic stories  that  Mr.  Conrad  ever 
wrote  is  Falk,  Curiously  enough,  it  is 
drawn  in  a  measure,  from  a  memory 
of  his  childhood.  There  was  a  family 
legend  of  a  great-uncle  who  served  under 
Napoleon,  and  who,  during  the  retreat 
from  Moscow,  owed  his  life  to  the  cap- 
ture and  utilisation,  for  culinary  pur- 
poses, of  a  very  old,  very  mangy,  Lithu- 
anian dog.  In  his  childhood,  Mr.  Con- 
rad underwent  innumerable  pleasurable 
shudders  over  the  story  of  the  cooking 
and  consumption  of  that  dog.  He  con- 
fesses that,  in  sober  middle-age,  he  still 
can  shudder  over  the  memory  of  that 
story.  He  does  not  admit  any  connection 
between  this  incident  and  Falk.  Never- 
theless, it  takes  no  special  discernment  to 
realise  that  without  that  childhood 
thrill,  something  would  have  been  missing 
from  the  tale.  On  the  surface,  Falk 
gives  promise  of  pure  comedy, — a  trick 
not  without  precedent  in  Mr.  Conrad's 
method  of  work.     It  opens  with  a  gro- 


tesque wooing  of  a  Dutch  girl,  phleg- 
matic, florid,  and  opulent  of  physique,  by 
a  thin,  taciturn  Scandinavian  pilot,  on 
board  her  uncle's  vessel  in  the  harbour 
of  a  Chinese  river  port.  But  Falk  is  a 
man  haunted  by  the  memory  of  a  revolt- 
ing deed ;  he  shows  it  in  his  face,  sombre, 
taciturn,  sinister,  and  in  his  manner,  his 
trick  of  periodically  covering  his  features 
with  both  hands,  and  then  drawing  them 
downwards  with  a  slow,  shuddering 
movement,  as  though  to  wipe  away  the 
vision  of  a  waking  nightmare.  The 
truth  is  that,  once  under  the  dire  stress 
of  shipwreck  and  starvation  it  had  be- 
come evident  that  human  flesh  alone 
stood  between  a  whole  ship's  crew  and 
death.  In  the  face  of  this  horror,  they 
had  not  drawn  lots,  but  had  fallen  upon 
one  another  like  wild  beasts,  and  Falk, 
in  whom  the  lust  for  life  had  been  strong- 
est, was  the  sole  survivor.  For  six  years 
this  memory  has  haunted  him ;  and  now 
his  suifering  is  doubled,  because  he  has  at 
last  found  a  woman  "generous  of  form, 
Olympian  and  simple,  indeed  the  siren  to 
fascinate  the  dark  navigator,"  and  he  is 
confronted  with  the  question  whether  any 
woman  could  knowingly  wed  a  man  who 
has  been  guilty  of  cannibalism. 

Of  Mr.  Conrad's  more  recent  books  it 
is  not  necessary  to  speak  at  this  time  and 
in  this  place.  Whatever  he  does,  whether 
alone  or  in  collaboration,  whether  in  the 
form  of  fiction  or  personal  reminiscence, 
is  all  essentially  imbued  with  the  same 
spirit,  and  stamped  with  the  same  care- 
ful and  deliberate  workmanship,  the 
same  daring  originality  of  style.  But  the 
true,  the  unadulterated  soul  of  Conrad  is 
in  the  books  of  his  middle  period,  in  the 
shorter  stories,  such  as  Typhoon  and 
Heart  of  Darkness,  in  novels  like  Nos- 
tromo  and  Lord  Jim.  To  spend  time 
analysing  his  tales  of  anarchists,  whether 
in  London,  as  in  The  Secret  Agent,  or  in 
Russia,  as  in  Under  Western  Eyes, 
would  be  for  the  present  purpose  an 
anticlimax.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Conrad 
is  a  sort  of  literary  amphibian ;  he  is  al- 
most as  much  at  home  when  writing  of 
the  land  as  of  the  sea.  None  the  less,  the 
latter  is  his  true  abode,  and  his  best  pages 
are  those  that  deal  with  ships  and  har- 
bours, docks  and  quays,  slugerish  tropi- 
cal rivers,  swarming  water  fronts,  and 
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all  the  motley  crowds,  the  flaring  colours, 
the  babel  of  speech,  the  unnumbered  and 
indistinguishable  mixture  of  racial  types 
and  nationalities,  to  be  found  nowhere 
on  earth  save  where  land  and  sea  touch 
shoulders.  Yet,  if  one  were  making  a 
prediction,  it  would  be  safest  to  say  that 
Mr.  Contrad  will  live  longest  in  his  pages 
of  the  life  on  ships  in  mid-ocean.  In  cer- 
tain unforgettable  pages  in  The  Mirror 
of  the  Sea,  he  tells  us  of  a  first  mate  un- 
der whom  he  once  sailed,  and  who,  dur- 
ing the  long  weeks  spent  in  an  Australian 
port,  habitually  returned  from  shore  in- 
toxicated, in  the  mid  watches  of  the 
night.  And  one  night,  when  more  un- 
steady than  usual,  the  mate  lingered  on 
deck  a  moment,  swaying  heavily  and  sup- 


porting himself  on  his  companion's  arm, 
and  voiced  his  wish  that  he  were  out  at 
sea :  "Ports  are  no  good ;  ships  rot,  men 
go  to  the  devil  1"  And  that  one  sentence 
sums  up  the  difference  between  Conrad's 
stories  of  the  sea  and  of  the  harbour. 
They  are  equally  good,  equally  poignant 
with  truth;  but  on  the  one  hand,  they 
breathe  freely  of  ozone  and  clean  salt 
spray,  and  simple  faith  and  bravery ;  and 
on  the  other,  they  are  redolent  of  physi- 
cal and  moral  decay:  "Ships  rot,  men  go 
to  the  devil."  Throughout  Conrad's  sto- 
ries, he  shows  us  man  fighting  a  losing 
fight ;  but  at  sea  it  is  a  physical  fight,  and 
on  land  it  is  a  moral  one.  In  either  case, 
his  workmanship  remains,  as  it  always 
has  been,  very  nearly  flawless. 
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requires  no  ex- 
It    is    clear, 
the  mania  for 
T  by  the  most 
al    expressions 
ige  affords,  or 
;  expressly  in- 
vented because  the  existing  vocabulary 
is  despised  as  too  poor — every  impres- 
sion, every  feeling,  every  opinion  of  im- 
portance, especially  the  latter. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  men  who  have 
a  natural  propensity  for  exaggerated  lan- 
guage :  madmen  and  charlatans.  The 
insane,  who  suffer  from  systematic  delir- 
ium and  maniacal  excitement,  receive 
very  few  impressions,  hut  they  are  very 
strong.  Their  consciousness  is  filled 
with  a  very  small  number  of  ideas,  often 
by  a  single  one  around  which  all  their 
thoughts  revolve  in  an  impetuous  whirl, 
as  the  waters  of  a  rushing  torrent  boil 
around  a  rock  that  rises  in  the  midst  of 
their  course.  These  sufferers  have  no 
connection  with  reality,  and  no  compre- 
hension of  it.  The  violence  of  their  sub- 
jective feelings  renders  them  insensible 
to  outside  impressions.  Their  obsessions 
drive  from  their  minds  every  other 
thought,  and  cover  with  their  shadow  the 
entire  image  of  the  world.  They  have 
lost  the  sense  of  proportions,  and  the 
faculty  of  comparing  objective  phe- 
nomena among  them  and  with  their  re- 
flection in  their  minds.  The  contents  of 
their  consciousness,  feelings,  or  images, 
have  for  them  the  importance  of  the  ab- 
solute, and  when  by  language  they  ex- 
press their  impulses  and  their  inward 
visions,  no  word,  no  expression  seems 
strong  enough  to  do  justice  to  the  peer- 
less importance  of  iheir  mental  pictures. 
The  writings  of  Nietzsche,  especially 
those  of  ihe  last  period,  the  fourth  and 
last  portion  of  Thus  Spake  Zarathustra, 
the  Antichrist,  and  so  forth,  are  good  ex- 
amples of  these  overstrained  modes  of 
speech,  always  rising  to  the  most  extreme 
tonality  of  madmen  attacked  by  acute  or 
chronic  mania.     Among  charlatans,  the 


case  is  incomparably  more  simple.  Ex- 
treme exaggeration  is  not  with  them  an 
internal  necessity,  but  a  very  external 
one.  not  an  organic  impulse,  but  a  de- 
liberate intention  with  an  object  in  view. 
They  raise  the  voice  powerfully  to  domi- 
nate the  noise  of  the  fairs,  to  attract  at- 
tention imperiously  to  themselves,  to  dis- 
turb, to  deafen,  to  hypnotise  the  hearers 
and,  by  paralysing  their  faculty  of  judg- 
ment, subject  them  to  their  suggestion. 
The  natural  superlativists,  madmen 
and  charlatans,  serve  as  models  for  many 
imitators,  who  employ  their  grotesque 
and  piercing  shouts  not  by  instinctive 
impulse,  but  in  a  coldly  methodical  fash- 
ion, because  the  method  seems  to  them 
impressive,  fine,  efficacious,  and  above 
all,  the  very  latest  modem  fad.  Let  us 
not  consider  here  commercial  advertis- 
ing. It  is  the  most  developed  form  of 
charlatanism  and,  by  its  essence,  too 
reasonably  practical  to  be  able  to  seek 
many  useful  inspirations  among  lunatics. 
It  forces  the  note  and  makes  too  much 
noise,  for  it  must  seize  and  hold  the 
senses  by  assault,  but  it  wisely  takes  care 
not  to  defy  good  taste  or  offend  against 
the  judgment.  Advertising  has  been 
perfected  to  the  degree  of  becoming  a 
science  and  an  art.  It  is  a  branch  of  ap- 
plied psycholog)'.  Its  most  skilful  spe- 
cialists make  only  a  very  restricted  use 
of  superlatives.  That  appears  to  them 
the  childhood  of  their  art,  which  they 
left  behind  long  ago.  They  know  that 
the  unusual  impression  rouses  the  atten- 
tion as  certainly  as  the  brutal  one.  and 
they  strive  to  be  original  and  novel  rather 
than  monstrous.  The  domain  where  the 
imitation  of  superlativism  in  its  two  nat- 
ural forms,  that  of  madmen  and  that  of 
charlatans,  really  dominates  in  an  almost 
limitless  fashion,  is  contemporary  Ger- 
man criticism.  I  s\v  expressly  German, 
for  the  methodical  employment  of  su- 
perlativism is  a  specific  phenomenon  of 
modern  German  intellectual  life,  and 
outside  of  the  limits  of  the  German  lan- 
guage it  is  only  sporadically  encountered. 
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as  the  affectation  of  literary  poseurs  who 
wish  to  make  themselves  interesting  by 
aping  an  exotic  fashion. 

The  new  generation  which,  within  fif- 
teen years,  has  entered  the  ranks  of  lit- 
erary men,  has  evidently  not  learned  to 
place  itself  calmly  before  a  fact,  look  at 
it  coollv,  examine  it  by  weighing  and 
measuring,  compare  it  by  considering  it 
with  others,  placing  it  in  a  collection,  and 
there  assigning  it  to  its  proper  place. 
This  new  generation  is  apparently  al- 
ways heated  to  the  boiling  point.  It  is 
never  seen  except  smoking  and  bubbling. 
It  always  assumes  the  attitude  of  being 
in  raptures.  It  always  acts  as  if  it  were 
frantic.  Read  the  criticisms,  studies,  es- 
says treating  of  the  persons  or  things  of 
the  present  day,  especially  aesthetic  sub- 
jects, the  fine  arts,  music,  the  theatre, 
literature.  Without  exception,  they  are 
perfect  models  of  superlativistn.  The 
cry  of  ejaculation,  hyperbolism,  are  the 
only  modes  of  rhetoric.  The  language 
reels  along,  in  a  precipitate,  irregular 
rhythm,  which  is  benevolently  termed 
dionysiac  because  it  actually  does  recall 
in  some  way  the  rolling  of  dnmkards 
who,  by  entangling  their  legs,  describe 
rapid  zigzags.  These  criticisms  endeav- 
our to  produce  the  effect  of  having  been 
written  in  an  attack  of  acute  fever,  with 
eyes  rolled  up  and  pulses  beating  like 
drums  giving  the  signal  for  dismissal. 
They  are  intended  to  give  the  idea  that 
their  authors  resemble  the  ancient  Py- 
thia,  who,  possessed  by  the  god,  crouched 
on  her  brazen  tripod,  enveloped  by  the 
sacred  mists  that  rise  from  the  depths  of 
Hades,  writhing  in  spasms,  while  foam- 
ing lips  pour  forth  incoherent  words 
heavy  with  superhuman  secrets.  The 
sentences  are  abrupt  and  fragmentary. 
They  stammer  and  stutter.  They  lack 
an  essential  part  of  speech,  subject  or 
attribute.  The  order  of  terms  is  turned 
upside  down;  that  which,  according  to 
the  laws  of  logic,  should  be  found  at  the 
end,  is  placed  at  the  beginning,  and  in- 
versely. The  text  is  peppered  with  ex- 
clamation points.  In  addition  swarm 
dashes  and  lines  of  dots.  It  is  the  punc- 
tuation used  by  excessive  excitement. 
At  the  first  glance  the  reader  must  be 
warned:  here  the  author's  breath  failed, 
there  the  word  utterly  vanished,  crushed 


by  the  redundance  of  images  he  could 
not  master,  so  that  he  could  place  only 
dots,  which,  heavy  with  the  deepest 
meaning,  should  at  least  suggest  the  in- 
expressible. 

I  will  give  but  a  few  examples.  In 
the  review  of  one  of  the  novels  issued 
by  the  dozen  which  scarcely  ten  readers 
will  open,  it  is  said:  "This  book  looks 
at  us  with  the  eyes  of  eternity.  .  .  .  The 
deepest  things — are  what  it  undertakes 
to  impart.  .  .  .  And  the  most  subtle. 
.  .  ."  Concerning  a  caricature:  "It  is 
torn  from  the  rock — it  is  formed  by  di- 
vine creative  hands! "     "It  is  irri- 


gated by  all  the  torrents  of  thought  of 
this  age  .  .  .  and  the  feelings  .  .  . 
thrills.  .  .  .**  On  a  little  volume  of  so- 
called  verse,  whose  meaningless  balder- 
dash is  most  frequently  insipid,  some- 
times unconsciously  deliciously  comical: 
"This  narrow  volume  is  a  new  voice  .  .  /* 
(By  the  way:  the  book  is  no  narrower 
than  any  other;  it  is  precisely  the  same 
width  as  every  volume  of  the  usual  oc- 
tavo form,  but  the  employment  of  fa- 
miliar terms  in  an  entirely  wrong  sense 
is  also  one  of  the  characteristics  of  this 
fashionable  style:  narrow  is  used  here 
for  thin.)  "This  narrow  volume  is  a 
new  voice  ...  a  cosmic  voice.  An  ab- 
solute. .  .  .  Here  words  find  the  infinite. 
Its  mysteries  are  revealed  by  these 
poems.  Or  they  veil  them  .  .  .  allow 
them  to  be  glimpsed.  .  .  ."  One  might 
be  tempted  to  believe  that  these  quota- 
tions, sufficiently  similar  to  be  con- 
founded with  one  another,  are  borrowed 
from  the  same  author.  This  is  not  the 
case.  They  are  taken  from  the  articles 
of  different  writers.  Their  resemblance 
is  a  family  trait.  This  is  the  language 
commonly  used  in  the  critical  essays  of 
the  present  day.  I  do  not  mention 
names,  for  I  have  no  wish  to  enter  upon 
a  controversy  or  to  distribute  bad  marks, 
but  merely  to  note  a  phenomenon  of  the 
epoch  which,  in  Germany,  has  not  yet 
found  a  Rostand  with  his  scene  at  the 
Guinea  Hen's.  The  writers  who  use  the 
fashionable  jargon  seek  to  excel  one  an- 
other in  wild  exaggeration.  The  work, 
the  author,  the  artistic  event  of  which 
they  write  possess  no  importance  for 
them.  They  are  hardly  an  occasion, 
most  frequently  a  pretext.    The  superla- 
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tives  are  their  own  object.  It  is  vatici- 
nation for  vaticination.  The  point  in 
question  is  to  find  something  unheard  of. 
Each  has  the  ambition  to  use  orphic 
words,  whether  the  subject  is  the  per- 
formance of  a  singer  at  a  cafe-concert  or 
the  new  shape  of  a  woman's  hat.  This 
method  of  writing  goes  back  to  a  single 
common  source:  to  Nietzsche.  As  in 
the  preceding  generation  every  would-be 
poet  imitated  Heine,  so  to-day,  every 
seller  of  lines  poses  as  a  little  Nietzsche. 
To  be  recognised  by  the  literary  cafes 
and  be  considered  a  person  of  impor- 
tance, he  must  play  the  lunatic.  His  ar- 
ticles must  give  the  impression  of  hav- 
ing been  written  between  two  residences 
in  the  section  of  maniacs. 

We  have  seen  previously  why  the  lan- 
guage of  superlativism — whether  pro- 
duced by  organic  inward  causes,  or  due 
to  practical  external  motives — is  the  nat- 
ural mode  of  expression  of  madmen  and 
charlatans.  I  now  wish  to  try  to  search 
to  the  roots  of  this  mania  for  exaggera- 
tion in  those  who  belong  neither  to  the 
first  nor  to  the  second  of  these  categories, 
yet  aflFect  to  imitate  the  manner  of  both. 

The  immoderate  character  of  the  opin- 
ions of  importance,  the  hyperbolism  of 
affirmations,  the  unduly  vivid  colouring 
of  impressions,  correspond  in  the  literary 
expression  of  ideas  and  sentiments  to  the 
method — in  the  verbal  explanation  of 
states  of  mind — of  speaking  in  a  voice 
too  loud  and  shrill,  the  excessive  gesticu- 
lation, with  the  frantic  fidgeting  and  a 
grimacing  mimicry  of  a  lunatic.  All 
these  features  are,  in  the  first  place,  the 
certain  proof  of  a  bad  education.  They 
permit  us  to  recognise  at  the  first  glance 
a  lack  of  familiarity  with  good  society, 
the  habit  of  associating  with  the  lowest 
classes  and,  in  spite  of  all  this  assumed 
arrogance,  a  pitiable  opinion  of  one's 
self  and  one's  own  value,  in  short,  the 
most  plebeian  vulgarity.  In  families 
where,  for  several  generations,  courtesy 
and  good-breeding  are  cultivated  and 
who  thus  can  offer  their  descendants 
what  may  be  termed  a  nursery,  the  first 
thing  the  children  are  taught  by  example, 
by  domestic  custom,  and  explicit  instruc- 
tion is  continual  self-control  in  all  the 
circumstances  of  life.  They  are  trained 
always  to  keep  watch  over  themselves, 


never  to  lose  self-command,  to  stop  re- 
actions of  a  reflex  kind  to  external  im- 
pressions and  instinctive  impulses.  To 
employ  the  phraseology  of  scientific  psy- 
chology, the  object  of  education  is  to  de- 
velop and  strengthen  the  apparatus  for 
psychical  inhibition.  It  is  by  the  inhibi- 
tion that  we  estimate  the  intensity  of  the 
education.  In  all  civilised  society,  the 
gentleman  is  recognised  by  carefully 
avoiding  everything  that  renders  him 
conspicuous,  by  speaking  in  a  moderate 
tone,  using  few  gestures,  showing  little 
play  of  feature,  and  maintaining  his 
composure,  even  when  he  might  have 
reason  for  being  excited.  In  his  famous 
ballad,  Clara  Vere  de  Vere,  Alfred  Ten- 
nyson speaks  expressly  of 

.   .   .  that  repose 
Which  stamps  the  caste  of  Vere  de  Vere. 

that  is,  of  the  most  ancient  Anglo-Nor- 
man nobility.  Even  among  savage 
tribes,  at  least  in  the  chiefs,  we  notice  the 
germs  of  these  qualities,  a  reserve  full  of 
dignity,  which  elevates  them  above  the 
common  herd,  who  grow  excited  and  fly 
into  a  rage  in  an  instant. 

Superlativism,  then,  is  the  opposite  of 
a  noble  attitude.  It  presupposes  in  him 
who  habitually  uses  it  a  lack  or  a  weak- 
ness of  inhibition,  and  an  ill-bred  mania 
for  being  in  the  right,  which  seeks  by  the 
brutal  methods  of  shouts,  amazement, 
and  intimidation  to  thrust  itself  forward. 
Moreover,  it  implies  a  profound  con- 
tempt for  the  audience  to  which  it  ad- 
dresses itself.  In  good  society  the  cus- 
tom prevails  of  keeping  silence  when  an- 
other speaks  and  listening  to  him  cour- 
teously. There  is  no  need  of  maltreating 
the  nerves  of  the  company  by  shouting 
and  gesticulating,  and  it  would  not  suf- 
fer itself  to  be  thus  annoyed  by  a  boor. 
The  plebeian  has  no  such  scruples.  He 
never  stops  chattering  so,  when  one 
speaks,  to  compel  him  to  listen,  one  must 
seize  and  shake  him  figuratively  or  lit- 
erally, and  such  treatment,  far  from  irri- 
tating or  scandalising  him,  appears 
equally  natural  to  the  speaker  and  lis- 
teners. Superlativism  therefore  tacitly 
assumes  that  it  has  before  it  a  dull 
crowd,  too  obtuse  to  feel  the  half-tones, 
shades,  or  subtleties  of  any  kind,  that 
must  be  grasped  and  roughly  shaken  to 
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secure  attention,  and  is  not  capable  of 
feeling  that  it  is  being  treated  like  a  rab- 
ble when  shouted  at  in  this  way. 

Lastly  superlativism  is  the  unconscious 
confession  that  wc  know  ourselves  to  be 
incompetent  and  lightly  esteemed.  One 
who  is  conscious  of  his  ability  and  his 
influence  has  no  need  of  raising  his 
voice.  He  is  sure  that  each  word  of  his 
will  receive  the  attention  which  is  its  due, 
and  that  what  he  says  will  be  believed 
without  the  necessity  of  repeating  it, 
shouting  it,  emphasising  it,  and  present- 
ing it  in  letters  large  enough  for  a  plac- 
ard. The  man  who  associates  with  per- 
sons of  a  high  or  supreme  rank  knows 
that  they  never  raise  their  voices  and 
never  use  strong  expressions.  I  was 
present  one  evening  with  a  German  gen- 
eral who  was  passing  through  Paris,  at 
the  performance  at  the  Vaudeville 
Theatre,  of  a  German  military  play, 
which  was  very  popular  at  that  time. 
The  actor,  who  represented  a  general, 
had  made  himself  up  with  a  red  face, 
swollen  veins  on  his  forehead,  a  fierce  ex- 
pression, and  always  spoke  in  the  angry 
tone,  the  high,  violent  voice  of  a  non- 
commissioned officer  roaring  in  the  bar- 
rack yard  at  terrified  recruits.  My 
neighbour  listened  silently,  smiling,  and 
in  the  intermission  said  to  me: 

"How  strange  it  is  that  this  artist 
represents  a  German  general  as  a  man 
who  is  continually  straining  his  throat  1 
Why  should  he  shout  ?  When  he  speaks, 
the  others  respectfully  keep  silence  and 
listen,  without  his  being  obliged  to  be 
vulgarly  noisy." 

Paul  Lindau,  in  the  Memories  of  My 
Life,  relates  that  when,  at  the  perform- 
ance of  his  Countess  Leah  in  Berlin, 
the  old  Emperor  William,  who  had  been 


present  at  the  play,  sent  for  him  to  con- 
gratulate him  upon  his  fine  work  and  the 
favour  it  had  won: 

"Only,"  he  added,  as  if  casually,  and 
without  the  least  emphasis,  "it  is  a  pity 
that  the  titled  officers  do  not  play  a  very 
brilliant  part  in  it." 

When  the  Emperor  had  dismissed 
Lindau,  with  a  gracious  nod,  the  man- 
ager, de  Hulsen,  came  to  the  author,  and 
said: 

"I  am  sorry  that  I  can  no  longer  pro- 
duce your  piece.  It  promised  to  have  a 
long  run." 

"But  why?"  asked  the  astounded  au- 
thor; "the  Emperor  paid  me  very  flat- 
tering compliments  and  appeared  to  be 
much  pleased  with  the  piece." 

"Ah !  but,  my  dear  Doctor,"  replied 
the  courtier,  "His  Majesty  never  ex- 
presses his  censure  more  strongly." 

The  man  whose  words  are  deeds 
learns  to  choose  them  with  care  and  mod- 
eration. He,  on  the  contrary,  who 
cherishes  no  delusion  concerning  the 
fact  that  nobody  pays  any  attention  to 
them  and  that  they  vanish  in  the  air, 
leaving  no  trace,  does  not  deny  himself 
the  pleasure  of  chnttering  heedlessly.  In 
the  suggestive  tale  of  the  three  wishes, 
the  poor  people  would  not  ask  for  a 
sausage  and  cry  with  irritated  impa- 
tience: "May  it  cling  to  your  nose!" 
if  they  had  already  frequently  had  the 
experience  that  every  wish  uttered  was 
instantly  fulfilled.  The  reign  of  low  vul- 
garity, the  avowal  of  incompetency  and 
total  lack  of  authority,  the  most  con- 
temptuous estimate  of  the  reader's  edu- 
cation and  culture,  such  is  the  meaning 
of  the  superlativism  which  is  the  gen- 
eral tone  of  the  modem  German  essayist 
literature. 
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BY  JOHN  KENDRICK  BANGS 

"I   sing  of  brooks,  of  blossoms,  birds,   and  bowers." 

— Herrick. 

To  sing  of  brooks,  of  blossoms,  birds,  and  trees, 

And  all  the  rare  things  of  the  summer-tide, 

When  joy's  awing  upon  the  playful  breeze, 

And  all  the  prospect's  smiling  as  a  bride — 

Aye,  that  were  sweet!     All  worthy  themes  for  song. 

Each  speaks  the  bounty  of  a  lavish  earth —  j 

The  blessings  rare  that  rightly  do  belong  . 

To  them  that  seek  the  treasuries  of  mirth.  ' 

Yet  would  I  pause  the  while,  and  seek  a  theme 
In  ways  less  smiling  than  the  country-side. 
In  far  off  scenes  of  stress  I  sometimes  seem 
To  find  a  voice  that  may  not  be  denied — 
A  voice  that  mid  the  arid  scenes  of  woe 
Still  lifts  itself  on  high  in  notes  of  cheer 
Hath  for  my  soul  a  richer,  deeper  glow 
Than  happy  bird-notes  in  the  morning  clear. 

Who  sings  amid  the  joyous  fields  of  peace 

Where  all  is  fresh,  and  sweet,  and  lushly  green, 

But  gives  an  inward  happiness  release, 

And  adds  new  glory  to  a  gloried  scene ; 

But  he  whose  song  springs  forth  froi  care  and  strife, 

Like  an  oasis  in  some  desert  plain. 

His  is  the  song  that  gives  the  hopeless  life, 

And  thrills  with  living  joy  the  heart  of   pain ! 


THE  POET 


BY  WILBERFORCE  JENKINS 

I  sing  of  brooks,  of  blossoms,  and  of  trees. 

I  sing  of  summer  girls  down  by  the  seas. 

I  sing  of  Kings,  and  Queens,  and  maltese  cats, 

Of  harem  skirts,  of  beets,  and  derby  hats. 

I  sing  of  poets,  plumbers,  tailors,  cooks, 

I  sing  of  cheques,  and  notes,  and  pocket-books. 

I  sing  of  lobsters,  halibut,  and  cod. 

Of  shad,  and  tad-poles,  fishes  strange  and  odd. 

I  sing  of  joy  and  grief,  of  pain  and  woe, 

I  sing  of  rain,  and  hail,  and  sleety  snow. 

I  sing  of  beavers  toiling  at  the  dam, 

I  sing  of  whales,  and  chowder  made  of  clam. 

I  sing  the  joys  of  science  and  of  art. 

And  all  the  keen  emotions  of  the  heart. 

I  sing  the  newsboy  on  the  blazing  street, 

I  sing  the  chauffeur  on  the  motor  fleet. 

I  sing  the  swells  who're  mentioned  in  Who's  Who, 

I  sing  the  swinging  monkey  at  the  Zoo. 

I  sing  the  sailor,  smiling  at  the  gale, 

I  sing  the  malefactor  in  the  jail. 

Of  girls  I  sing — the  tall,  the  short,  the  lean ; 

The  fat,  and  others  coming  in  between — 

Blue-eyed,  or  black,  or  brown,  or  any  hue. 

Red-haired  and  plain,  the  false  ones  and  the  true. 

The  fluflFy  maid  as  well  as  those  with  brains ; 

The  ones  that  flirt  along  the  summer  lanes. 

As  well  as  those  who  don't — I  sing  'em  all. 

Brunette,  or  blonde,  in  fytte  and  madrigal. 

I  sing  the  rich,  the  poor ;  the  small,  the  great, 

From  humble  Jatiitor  to  men  of  State ; 

All  men  I  sing,  whatever  the  sort  or  kind, 

Above,  beneath,  up  in  the  van,  behind; 

No  matter  what  his  age  or  place  in  life, 

The  man  of  peace,  the  man  of  endless  strife. 

The  weakest  of  the  weak,  the  wondrous  strong — 

All,  all  are  grist  for  this,  my  Mill  of  Song. 

The  stars  I  sing — ^the  twinkling  milky-way; 

The  sun,  the  moon,  the  planets  bright  and  gay. 

All  that's  in  earth,  upon  the  land  or  sea — 

You'll  find  me  singing  of  them  constantly. 

No  thing's  too  big  or  little  to  be  caught 

Within  the  verses  by  this  Singer  wrought ; 

In  short  I  sing  this  Universe  divine 

In  glowing  verse — at  fifty  cents  a  line ! 


THE  CENTRAL  IDEA  AND  SOME 

RECENT  NOVELS 


BY  FREDERIC  TABER  COOPER 


OME     months     ago     a 
reader   of    The    Book- 
man wrote  a  letter,  tax- 
ing the  author  of  these 
articles    with    inconsist- 
ency, in  having  said  on 
one  occasion  that  every 
novel  should  have  behind  it  some  defin- 
ite idea;  and  on  another,  that  **it  would 
be  salutory,  if   every  writer  of  fiction 
could  realise  that  his  personal  opinions 
about  life  in  general  are  of  no  import- 
ance to  the  vast  majority  of  his  readers." 
On  the  surface,  these  two  statements  'cer- 
tainly do  appear  to  be  in  a  measure  an- 
tagonistic, if  not  actually  contradictory. 
What,  one  may  ask,  is  the  use  of  having 
a  central  idea,  if  none  of  your  readers 
cares  a  picayune  whether  you  have  ideas 
or  not?    But  the  contradiction  is  merely 
on  the  surface,  merely  a  question  of  in- 
sufficient   definitions   and   a    consequent 
misunderstanding  of  terms.    Let  us  state 
the  whole  proposition  once  again,  with 
somewhat   more   simplicity   and   exacti- 
tude— it  is  eminently  worth   while,  be- 
cause we  have  hece,  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced, one  of  the  foundation  stones  on 
which  depends  the  endurance  of  those 
novels  which  deserve  to  live,  as  contrast- 
ed with  the  hordes  that  quite  properly 
perish — a  novel  is,  or  should  be,  in  one 
respect  similar  to  a  debate;  it  should  be 
founded  upon  some  clearly  stated  prop- 
osition, some  definite  thesis.   Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,  for  instance,  rests  on  the  assump- 
tion. Slavery  is  Wrong;  Robert  Elsmere 
challenges  attention  with  the  assumption. 
Freedom    of    Belief    is    an    inalienable 
Right.    Now  it  does  not  make  the  slight- 
est  difference   whether   the   authors   of 
these  novels  held  the  positive  or  negative 
side  of  the  argument ;  the  only  real  con- 
cern of  the  general  public  is  with  the  re- 
sult of  the  debate.    Do  the  accumulated 
episodes  of  Mrs.   Stowe's  novel  throw 
their  weight  of  evidence  for  or  against 
slavery?     Do  the  incidents  narrated  in 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  volume  tend  to 


lead  us  toward  orthodoxy  or  agnosti- 
cism ?  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  a  nov- 
elist might  write  a  purpose  novel,  and  un- 
intentionally present  so  strong  an  argu- 
ment against  his  own  convictions  as  to 
send  his  readers  in  droves  over  to  the 
enemy.  And  such  a  book  might  happen 
to  be  a  very  big  book  indeed,  far-reach- 
ing in  its  eflFects — although  the  probabil- 
ities would  be  heavily  against  it.  Because 
usually  the  force  of  a  book  bears  a  pretty 
close  relation  to  an  author's  sincerity  and 
the  strength  of  his  convictions.  And 
while  it  remains  true  that  the  public  cares 
little  whether  a  certain  novelist  believes 
in  Mohammedanism,  or  Single  Tax,  or 
the  Darwinian  Theory,  yet  it  does  care 
very  keenly  about  any  big  question  of 
religion  or  politics  or  science,  when  trans- 
lated ably  and  vigorously  into  terms  of 
fiction. 

An  objection  very  often  raised  to  this 
doctrine  of  the  central  idea  runs  some- 

^what  as  follows :  In  romantic  fiction,  it  is 
argued,  in  stories  representing  life  as  one 
would  like  it  to  be,  rather  than  life  as  it 
is,  a  central  idea,  a  thesis,  a  symbol  is 
fitting  and  proper.  In  the  fairy  tale,  the 
fable,  the  parable,  the  lesson  artfully 
tucked  away  in  the  concluding  sentence 
is  usualFy  the  whole  excuse  for  the  story's 
existence.  But  in  the  case  of  the  modem 
novel,  which  for  the  past  half  century 
has  steadily  progressed  in  the  direction  of 
actuality,    symbolism   and   anything   ap- 

/proaching  it  is,  so  the  argument  runs,  a 
'  contradiction  in  terms.  Life,  we  are 
told,  is  not  a  series  of  carefully  arranged 
episodes,  one  and  all  calculated  to  back 
up  a  certain  argument,  a  code  of  ethics 
or  morality.  It  is  too  complex,  too  var- 
ied, too  infinite  in  its  myriads  of  inter- 
woven relationships;  and  the  most  we 
may  hope  to  do  is  to  show  certain  small 
groups  of  human  beings,  a  few  separate 
social  units,  living  through  a  brief  series 
of  individual  joys  and  sorrows. 

Like  many  another  plausible  theory, 
this   sounds  well   on   the  surface.     Of 
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course,  the  whole  and  absolute  truth  about 
any  one  person  or  group  of  persons  can 
never  be  told  in  a  novel,  no  matter  to 
what  volume  we  swell  the  number  of  its 
pages.  But,  for  that  matter,  there  is  no 
one  in  real  life,  about  whom  we  know  the 
whole  truth.  A  wealthy  merchant  may 
be  a  patron  saint  in  the  eyes  of  some  poor 
woman  whom  he  has  befriended ;  and  at 
the  same  time,  in  the  estimate  of  some 
business  rival  whom  he  has  worsted,  he 
may  be  the  greatest  knave  unhanged. 
And  each  impression  is  true,  so  far  as  it 
goes.  And  that  is  all  that  any  novelist 
can  be  required  to  give  us :  the  truth,  so 
far  as  it  goes.  When  a  lawyer  makes 
up  a  case  on  appeal,  he  is  not  required  to 
reprint  all  the  thousands  of  pages  of 
stenographers'  notes  that  constitute  the 
testimony  in  a  protracted -trial,  but  only 
such  part  of  it  as  is  essential  to  the  point 
at  issue.  And  what  is  good  enough  in  a 
legal  record,  ought  to  be  good  enough  for 
fiction.  Accordingly,  a  novelist  is  quite 
within  his  rights,  if  he  selects  only  such 
episodes,  from  among  the  infinite  hap- 
penings of  daily  actuality,  as  tend  to 
strengthen  and  elucidate  his  central  idea 
— ^and  remains  silent  about  the  thousand 
and  one  other  episodes  that  would  add 
nothing  but  confusion. 

Quite  recently,  however,  there  seems  to 
'be  a  growing  tendency  to  revert  to  the 
looser  construction  of  the  earlier  novel- 
ists, the  amplitude  of  character  and  inci- 
dent that  are  characteristic  of  Fielding 
and  Smollett,  of  Dickens  and  Thackeray. 
The  stricter  discipline  of  the  French 
school,  which  within  the  last  score  of 
years  has  produced  a  new  and  finer  tech- 
nique in  many  of  the  British  and  Amer- 
ican novels,  is  suffering  a  reaction  in  fav- 
our of  a  more  rambling  style  of  narra- 
tive, something  more  akin  to  the  apparent 
haphazard  of  life  itself.  Month  by  month, 
the  new  novels  which  for  a  brief  time 
enjoy  popular  favour  have  lately  steadily 
been  showing  more  and  more  of  this  lax- 
ity of  structure,  and  less  and  less  evidence 
of  having  been  built  remorselessly  around 
a  central  purpose.  It  is  a  lamentable 
tendency,  because,  so  long  as  an  artist, 
no  matter  what  his  branch  of  art  may  be, 
lacks  some  clear  and  simple  objective 
point,  he  cannot  do  his  best  work.  You 
may  or  may  not  like  a  church  with  a 


steeple  so  well  as  one  with  a  dome;  but 
at  all  events,  the  artist  whose  conception 
of  a  church  is  a  symbol  of  piety,  tireless- 
ly pointing  one  tapering  finger  heaven- 
ward, stands  a  better  chance  of  building 
worthily  than  one  whose  chief  concern 
consists  in  somehow  getting  an  auditor- 
ium and  a  Sunday  school,  a  ladies'  par- 
lour and  a  consistory  room,  all  under  the 
same  roof.  And  similarly,  although  a 
novelist  need  not  necessarily  point  sky- 
ward, it  behooves  him  to  point  some- 
where. Let  there  at  least  be  a  modest 
signboard,  with  an  index-finger  and  a 
comforting  statement  of  "so  many  miles'^ 
to  some  definite  point.  The  goal  may  not 
be  an  important  one,  but  at  least  it  is 
better  than  to  leave  the  reader  standing 
helplessly  at  the  crossroads. 

It  happens  that  we  have,  this  month, 
several  volumes  by  certain  younger  Brit- 
ish novelists,  who  are  almost  unknown 
in  America,  and  whose  work,  while  un- 
mistakably vigorous  and  individual,  falls 
short  of  tiie  higher  excellence  in  its  lack 
of  precisely  what  is  the  subject  of  this 
paper — ^a  clear  and  unmistakable  intent, 
an  index-finger  pointing  down  some  defi- 
nite highway.  Take,  for  example,  Chris- 
topher,  by  Richard  Pryce.  The  advance 
notices  of  this  volume  bracket  Mr. 
Pryce's  name  with  those  of  Bennett, 
Galsworthy,  Snaith  and  Miss  Sinclair, 
and  elude  a  definite  analysis  of  the  plot, 
defining  it  merely  as  a  "powerful  picture 
of  English  life,"  the  detailed  retelling  of 

which    would    "spoil    the 

"ChristoDhcr"  ^^^  reader's  pleasure."  It 
^  is  a  popular  fallacy  that  ad- 
vance knowledge  of  the 
plot  of  certain  books  spoils  the  pleasure 
of  the  majority  of  its  readers.  Here  and 
there  we  find  an  individual  who  will  ad- 
mit that  his  pleasure  in  any  and  every 
novel  is  lessened  by  such  advance  knowl- 
edge— ^just  as,  on  the  other  hand,  certain 
readers  have  the  reprehensible  habit  of 
always  reading  the  last  chapter  first.  But 
if  a  novel  is  really  worth  while,  if  it  has 
any  of  the  qualities  that  stand  for  en- 
durance, a  fair  and  honest  summary  of 
its  substance  ought  to  invite  attention 
rather  than  repel  it.  The  real  trouble 
with  Christopher  is  that,  in  a  measure,  it 
baffles  analysis.  There  is  no  one  point 
at  which  you  may  take  hold  of  it  and 
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say,  with  some  degree  of  confidence, 
Here,  in  a  single  sentence,  is  the  sum 
and  substance  of  what  the  author  was 
trying  to  say.  The  difficulty  does  not 
lie  with  the  temperaments  and  disposi- 
tions of  the  several  principal  actors  in 
the  story;  nor  does  it  lie  with  the  spe- 
cific events  which  make  up  their  sepa- 
rate and  interwoven  lives.  All  this  is 
given  us  with  commendable  directness, 
and  with  that  touch  of  indulgent  intimacy 
that  makes  them  one  and  all  essentially 
human  and  lovably  faulty — people  whose 
failings  you  condone  and  whose  successes 
you  acclaim,  because  of  a  spirit  of  loyal 
friendship  tliat  the  author  has  succeeded 
in  arousing  in  you.  Christopher  Herrick, 
in  the  first  half  of  the  story,  is  just  as 
sharply  individualised  in  his  early  boy- 
hood as,  in  the  second  half,  he  is,  on  the 
threshold  of  manhood.  In  these  earlier 
chapters,  we  see  life  obscurely,  through 
a  small  boy's  eyes ;  we  learn,  through  his 
whole-hearted  devotion,  to  understand,  as 
we  perhaps  never  could  have  understood 
through  any  more  direct  method,  just 
how  much  his  widowed  mother's  devotion 
meant  to  him,  or  that  of  Trimmer,  his 
nurse,  or  of  Granny  Oxeter,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  unspoken  antagonism 
that  he  always  felt  in  the  presence  of 
Grandmother  Herrick.  Christopher  was 
too  young  to  realise  just  why  his  father's 
family  felt  that  he  had  not  married  quite 
so  well  as  he  should  have  done,  nor  why 
his  father's  death  had  left  his  mother  in 
such  straitened  circumstances  that  Eng- 
land was  too  expensive,  and  they  must 
needs  settle  down  through  some  years  of 
his  young  life  in  a  Belgian  town,  to  econ- 
omise. And  presently  a  still  more  puz- 
zling thing  occurred :  In  his  daily  walks 
with  Trimmer,  he  frequently  met  and 
worshipped  from  a  distance  a  beautiful 
woman  and  a  tall  soldierly  man ;  and  with 
one  of  those  unreasoning  enthusiasms  of 
childhood,  longed  with  his  whole  young 
heart  to  make  their  acquaintance.  The 
reader  hears  little  more  about  this  at- 
tractive couple  than  reaches  Christopher's 
ears:  he  hears,  for  instance,  that  the 
man's  name  is  John  Henning,  and  the 
woman  is  a  certain  Mrs.  St.  Jamison; 
that  there  was  a  time,  before  his  mother's 
marriage,  when  she  and  John  Henning 
were  very  good  friends  indeed ;  and,  most 


puzzling  of  all,  that  Mrs.  St.  Jamison  was 
a  woman  whom  it  would  not  do  to  know. 
This  he  could  not  understand,  and   no 
one  would  give  satisfactory  answers  to 
his  questions.     Then  came  a  day  when 
Christopher  met  with  a  serious  accident 
and  Henning  and  the  woman  whom  it 
would  not  do  to  know,  between  them, 
saved  his  life.    And  after  that,  John  Hen- 
ning began  to  come  to  see  Christopher's 
mother,   and   Mrs.   St.   Jamison,   whose 
nature  lacked  the  quality  of  constancy, 
drifted  away  to  some  other  part  of  the 
continent  in  the  company  of  another  man 
— thus  simplifying  the  situation  and  en- 
abling Christopher's  mother  to  give  him 
a  stepfather.     One  must  not  make  un- 
reasonable demands  of  any  novelist ;  it 
is  already  a  considerable  achievement  to 
have  introduced  us  to  half  a  dozen  char- 
acters for  whose  acquaintance  we  feel 
grateful,  and  Mr.  Pryce  has  done  some- 
thing more  than  this — he  has  raised,  with- 
out trying  to  answer,  several  questions 
regarding  the   social  conventions  anent 
ladies  whom  it  "does  not  do  to  know." 
But,  frankly,  the  second  half  of  the  book 
seems  to  lack  the  quality   of   carrying 
conviction.    There  are  many  young  wom- 
en in  England  with  whom  Christopher, 
upon  reaching  maturity,  might  have  fallen 
in  love.     Yet  out  of  their  whole  num- 
ber, it  is  his  luck  to  choose  the  only  one 
whom  his  family  will  never  consent  to  re- 
ceive :  Cora  Jamison,  the  daughter  of  the 
woman  whom  it  would  not  do  to  know. 
Cora  Jamison  is  a  well-drawn  character 
— Mr.  Pryce  is  to  be  congratulated  upon 
his  portraiture  of  women;  she  is  quite 
the  vain,  over-wise,  selfish  daughter  that 
we   may  expect   from  mothers  such   as 
Mrs.  Jamison;  and  Christopher's  disil- 
lusion is  foredoomed  to  be  as  complete 
as  it  is  cruel.    But,  when  all  is  said  and 
done,  what  has  Mr.  Pryce  tried  to  tell 
us?    What  single  thing  of  serious  import 
has  he  succeeded  in  saying?     Is  it  that 
the  sins  of  the  mothers  shall  be  visited 
upon  the  daughters?     Hardly,  because 
there  is  nothing  to  imply  that  Cora  Jami- 
son is  the  one  who  suffers.    Is  it,  that 
unequal  standards  for  men  and  for  wom- 
en lead  to  injustice?    Not  at  all,  because 
the  author  obviously  takes  it  for  granted 
that  the  existing  conventions  are  quite 
as  they  should  be.     Is  it ?    But  we 
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might  go  on  supposing  various  hidden 
meanings  indefinitely,  and  get  no  result : 
and  for  the  very  good  reason  that  the 
outcome  of  the  plot  depends  upon  a  co- 
incidence— ^namely,  that  the  stepson 
chances  to  love  the  daughter  of  the 
woman  once  beloved  by  the  stepfather. 
And  no  useful  lesson  can  be  based  upon 
a  mere  coincidence. 

The  Joyous   Wayfarer,  by  Humfrey 
Jordan,  is  somewhat  less  baffling  as  re- 
gards the  author's  intent, 
"The  Joyous        although    that    intent    is 
Wayfarer"  neither    especially    novel 

nor  sufficiently  clear-cut. 
The  formula  upon  which  the  plot  is  built 
is    of    venerable    antiquity.      It    served 
Guida  faithfully  in  her  time ;  it  has  been 
no  less  useful  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Locke  in  his. 
A  young  man  of  wealth  and  position  is 
unjustly  blamed  by  the  world  at  large, 
either  for  a  slight  indiscretion  that  he 
committed  or  for  a  sin  which  he  did  not 
commit;    the   young   woman   whom   he 
loves  refuses  to  believe  his  version  of 
the  story,  and  he  consequently  turns  his 
back  upon  England,  and  throws  in  his 
lot  with  bohemians  and  wanderers.    This 
formula,  m  its  many  variations,  is  equal- 
ly the  ground  plan  of  Under  Two  Flags, 
The  Beloved  Vagabond,  and  The  Joyous 
Wayfarer.     In   the    last   named   novel, 
Kenneth  Massingdale's  father  has  set  his 
heart  upon  his  son's  choosing  the  law  as 
his  career.    Kenneth's  remarkable  talent 
for  painting  he  regards  with  scorn;  in- 
deed, he  tells  the  young  man  plainly  that 
defiance  of  his  wishes  means  disinherit- 
ance.   Kenneth  wavers ;  then,  happening 
to  meet  Jean  Cunningham,  the  daughter 
of  old  Massingdale's  life-long  friend,  he 
promptly  falls  in  love  with  her  and  de- 
cides that  the  life  of  a  barrister,  with  a 
pretty  wife  and  a  cozy  fireside,  has  its 
compensations.    But  Kenneth,  during  his 
youthful  years,  both  in  London  and  in 
Paris,  has  committed  some  indiscretions, 
and  formed  some  unconventional  friend- 
ships, among  others,  that  of  Mile.  Yvonne 
Carrel,  an  actress   of  some  talent  and 
even  more  notoriety.     Mile.  Carrel  un- 
luckily drifts  to  London;  she  is  tempor- 
arily in  hard  luck,  she  knows  that  she  has 
lost  Kenneth  permanently;  and  between 
her  various  worries,  she  indiscreetly  tries 
to  drown  her  sorrows,  and  the  result  is 


that  Kenneth  discovers  her  one  evening 
helplessly  intoxicated,  plays  the  part  of 
Good  Samaritan,  and  helps  her  home. 
The  story,  with  embellishments,  is  re- 
ported to  Jean  Cunningham,  who  believes 
the  worst  and  breaks  her  engagement. 
This  act  of  hers  decides  Kenneth  to  cut 
loose  from  all  home  ties,  go  to  Paris  and 
give  himself  up  to  art,  even  if  he  starves 
in  the  attempt.  The  story  which  follows 
is  undeniably  pleasant  reading;  it  takes 
us  into  the  modern  vie  de  Bohime,  de- 
scribed with  the  touch  of  personal  knowl- 
edge and  without  exaggeration ;  it  intro- 
duces us  to  a  host  of  lovable,  erratic,  un- 
conventional personages,  whose  acquaint- 
ance is  in  itself  a  joy;  and  it  preaches 
the  wise  doctrine  that  true  happiness  lies 
in  following  the  vocation  that  lies  near- 
est to  our  hearts,  however  toilsome  the 
road  to  success  and  however  modest  the 
rewards.  But  the  book  is  not  really  an 
important  one,  because  there  have  been 
scores  of  books  equally  well  written 
which  have  already  said  much  the  same 
thing.  The  author  has  not  had  any  new 
twist  to  give  to  the  old  theme — and,  worst 
of  all,  we  know  from  wearisome  past 
experience,  just  how  the  plot  will  work 
out,  just  how  inevitable  it  is  that  Ken- 
neth will  achieve  fame,  and  his  father 
will  be  reconciled,  and  Jean,  convinced  of 
her  injustice,  will  tearfully  plead  for  for- 
giveness. The  one  touch  which  made 
The  Beloved  Vagabond  a  book  of  some 
importance  is  the  new  twist  that  pre- 
vented the  hero  from  finally  going  back 
to  the  lady  aux  petits  pieds  si  adores. 

Love  Like  the  Sea,  by  J.  E.  Patterson, 
is,  in  sheer  craftsmanship,  a  better  book 

than  either  of  the  fore- 
"Love  Like  going  volumes.     It  is  an 

the  Sea'*  intimate  picture,  drawn 

with  deep  understanding 
and  sympathetic  tolerance  of  the  life,  not 
of  sailors,  but  of  sailors'  sweethearts  and 
wives — ^the  lonely,  fear-haunted  lives  of 
the  women  who  remain  behind,  when 
the  men  they  love  sail  out  upon  the  sea. 
More  specifically,  it  tells  the  story  of  one 
little  family  circle :  a  weak,  vain  and  fool- 
ish young  wife,  who  finds  relief  from 
sickness,  anxiety  and  pain  in  too  great 
a  fondness  for  the  bottle;  a  husband, 
whoSe  devotion  and  loyalty  do  not  waver, 
although  his  love  inevitably  grow?  cold; 
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and  a  loyal  young  girl,  who  gives  her- 
self up  gladly  and  ungrudgingly  to  save 
her  friend  from  the  growing  vice;  and, 
although  she  realises  that  she  has  lost  her 
heart  to  the  other  woman's  husband,  and 
that  he  in  turn  has  come  to  care  for  her, 
they  fight  a  loyal  and  successful  fight  to 
the  last  against  temptation.  And  when 
the  poor,  weak  wife  meets  a  tragic  death, 
they  are  free  to  look  into  each  other's 
eyes  and  accept  their  belated  happiness, 
without  the  shadow  of  remorse  or  shame. 
This  hasty  outline,  however,  merely 
skims  the  surface  of  a  book  of  splendid 
vitality  and  far-sighted  sympathy.  It  is 
essentially  a  clean,  wholesome,  inspiring 
book,  full  of  the  tonic  redolence  of  salt 
breezes,  the  sense  of  free,  strong,  cour- 
ageous lives,  of  simple  loyalty,  and  pa- 
tient endurance.  Mr.  Patterson  is  neither 
a  Joseph  Conrad  nor  an  Eden  Phillpotts, 
yet  his  work  shows  a  certain  kinship  to 
each  of  them. 

Mr,  JVycherly's  Wards,  by  L.  Allen 
Harker,  is  one  of  those  books  of  which 

it  is  unfair  to  demand 
"Mr.  Wycherlsr's  too  much.  Like  the  same 
Wards"  author's  earlier   success, 

Miss  Esperance  and  Mr. 
Wycherly,  to  which  this  new  volume 
forms  in  a  measure  a  sequel,  it  has  no 
higher  ambition  than  to  be  an  unpretend- 
ing narration  of  the  simple  doings  of  a 
few  quaint,  likeable  and  diverting  per- 
sonages. After  the  death  of  Miss  Esper- 
ance, his  former  Scotch  home  becomes 
unbearable  to  Mr.  Wycherly,  who  takes 
his  two  young  wards,  Edmund  and  Mon- 
tague, and  transfers  himself  and  them 
to  the  scholarly  precincts  of  Oxford. 
The  helplessness  of  the  poor  man,  when 
confronted  with  the  practical  difficulties 
of  housekeeping,  his  gentle  courtesy  to 
incompetent  servants  and  impertinent 
neighbours,  his  kindly  tolerance  of  his 
young  wards'  escapades,  all  make  pleas- 
ant and  diverting  narrative,  so  long  as 
one  does  not  take  it  too  seriously.  The 
interest  of  the  book,  however,  centers  in 
a  new  character,  a  warm-hearted  and 
somewhat  pathetic  young  girl,  niece  of 
Mr.  Wycherly's  housekeeper,  whose  sis- 
ter married  a  modern  Greek.  The  child 
bom  of  this  racial  intermixture  is  a 
strange,  weird,  yet  distinctly  lovable  lit- 
tle thing;  and  Mr.  Wycherly's  act  in 


adopting  her  into  the  family  circle  as  an 
unofficial  third  ward,  is  the  starting  point 
of  such  slight  plot  as  the  book  can  boast. 
There  are  tears  and  laughter  in  the  vol- 
ume, neither  very  profound,  and  yet,  so 
far  as  they  go,  quite  genuine. 

The  Shape  of  the  World,  by  Evelyn  St. 
Leger,  is  a  book  that  holds  the  attention, 

even  though  it  does  not 
•The  Shape  of  really  arrive  at  any  defin- 
the  World"  ite   goal.     The   Javelins 

are  a  family  in  which  the 
male  line,  through  ten  generations,  has 
succeeded  in  making  the  women  who 
married  them  supremely  wretched.  They 
bear  the  reputation  of  having  been  fail- 
ures, and  of  having  led  gcxlless  lives. 
The  book  opens  with  the  death  of  Chris- 
topher Javelin,  the  tenth  of  the  name. 
And  the  first  deed  which  young  Chris,  his 
son  and  heir,  does  as  head  of  the  family, 
is  to  order  the  unbarring  and  opening  of 
the  long  closed  dining-room,  which  for 
a  dozen  years  has  not  been  entered.  In- 
deed, it  has  become  a  sort  of  legend  that 
behind  the  doors  of  the  sealed  room  there 
lurks  some  sort  of  a  grim  mystery,  a 
ghastly  horror,  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  deceased  master's  refusal  to  have  it 
opened,  and  for  the  strange  gloom  that 
settled  upon  him,  ending  in  a  total  eclipse 
of  his  sanity.  But  when  the  room  is 
opened,  nothing  extraordinary  is  found, 
save  the  debris  of  a  midnight  supper,  and 
the  thick  dust  that  through  the  interven- 
ing years  has  accumulated  upon  it.  The 
plain  truth  is  that  during  the  absence  of 
Christopher  Javelin's  wife,  he  and  a  few 
of  his  neighbours  indulged  in  an  all-night 
orgy,  creating  no  small  scandal  in  the 
neighbourhood;  that  when  his  wife  re- 
turned, he  fully  expected  that  she  would 
make  a  serious  matter  of  his  escapade — 
and  when  she  failed  to  do  so,  he  felt  that 
her  leniency  was  a  lack  of  interest  in  him, 
and  forthwith  he  began  to  sulk  himself 
to  death.  All  this  forms  merely  a  prelude 
to  the  main  story,  which  concerns  Chris- 
topher, Junior,  his  marriage,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances which  led  him  to  follow  in 
the  steps  of  his  father  and,  so  we  infer, 
of  the  whole  line  of  dead  and  gone  Jave- 
lins. Christopher,  Junior,  is  as  fortun- 
ate as  his  father  in  winning  a  woman  of 
the  patient  Griselda  type;  and  patience 
seems  to  be  the  one  thing  which  the  Jave 
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lins  could  not  forgive  on  the  part  of  their 
womankind.  Chris  begins,  not  many 
years  after  marriage,  to  show  great  in- 
terest in  a  young  woman,  not  his  wife, 
who  writes  poetry  and  pretends  to  un- 
derstand Christopher  as  his  own  family 
cannot  understand  him.  Christopher's 
pet  theory  is  that  the  shape  of  the  world 
is  not  round,  but  fiat;  he  is  writing  a 
book  to  prove  this  theory,  and  the  young 
woman  gives  him  all  her  spare  time,  act- 
ing as  his  private  secretary  and  typist. 
Had  Christopher's  wife  shown  open 
jealousy,  his  vanity  would  have  been  sat- 
isfied, and  the  young  woman's  influence 
would  have  been  short-lived.  But,  un- 
happily for  herself,  this  is  precisely  what 
she  is  unable  to  do.  So,  like  his  father 
before  him,  Christopher  slowly  but  surely 
sulks  himself  into  a  state  bordering  on 
insanity.  And  then,  one  day,  in  a  fit  of 
rage,  he  has  a  serious  fall;  a  dangerous 
operation  to  the  brain  becomes  at  once 
imperative  and  when  he  recovers,  some 
clot  pressing  on  the  brain  has  been  re- 
moved, and  the  shape  of  the  world  is  in 
his  eyes  no  longer  flat,  but  round,  as  it 
ought  to  be.  The  story  moves  swiftly, 
and  holds  the  interest.  Yet  we  are  left 
with  a  sense  o£  illogic.  Either  the  Jave- 
lins are  victims  of  a  sort  of  inherited 
mania  from  generation  to  generation ;  or, 
by  some  coincidence,  difficult  to  credit, 
they  have  all  been  victims  of  injuries  to 
the  brain ;  or  else  they  have  simply  sulked 
themselves  to  death — in  which  case  no 
surgical  aid  could  have  reached  the  seat 
of  trouble.  It  is  quite  likely  that  some 
abscess  on  the  brain  might  produce  all  the 
symptoms  narrated  in  this  volume;  but 
one  doubts  seriously  whether  the  progress 
of  such  an  abscess  could  have  been  stayed 
by  any  conceivable  conduct  on  the  part 
of  the  sick  man's  wife. 

The  Mystery  of  No.  ^7,  by  J.  Storer 
Qouston,  does  not  pretend  to  be  anything 
more  than  a  diverting  extravaganza,  the 

thesis  of  which,  so  far  as  it 
"The  Mystery  has  any,  is  simply  the  ut- 
of  No.  47"  ter  unreliability  of  circum- 
stantial evidence.  A  quiet, 
and  eminently  respectable  young  couple 
are  thrown  into  a  state  of  mild  con- 
sternation when  the  husband's  uncle, 
an  eminent  bishop,  happens  to  invite 
himself   to   dinner  on   the   very   night 


when  the  cook  has  chosen  to  take 
sudden  leave.  There  seems  to  be  only 
one  thing  to  do:  the  bishop  must  be 
told  that  the  wife  has  gone  away  for 
a  day  or  two,  to  visit  a  side  relative — 
while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  she  simply  re- 
tires to  the  kitchen,  to  provide  for  his 
entertainment.  Now  the  bishop  happens 
to  be  a  suspicious  and  evil-minded  man, 
who  quickly  discovers  that  his  nephew 
has  been  lying  to  him,  and  is  incapable 
of  imagining  any  innocent  motive  for  the 
lies.  He  leaps  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
nephew  is  carrying  on  a  clandestine  af- 
fair with  the  pretty  housemaid,  and  that, 
finding  his  wife  a  stumbling  block,  he  has 
made  way  with  her  and  probably  buried 
the  body  in  the  back  garden.  According- 
ly he  forthwith  notifies  Scotland  Yard. 
Now  the  nephew  is  a  novelist,  and  at  his 
wife's  suggestion,  instead  of  telling  the 
truth  and  clearing  up  the  mystery,  he 
helps  his  wife  to  go  into  hiding,  while 
he  himself  assumes  a  disguise,  and,  pos- 
ing as  a  detective  or  reporter,  returns  to 
his  home,  intending  to  pile  up  evidence 
against  himself  and  utilise  it  for  a  forth- 
coming novel.  The  cross-purposes  and 
mystifications  that  follow,  and  the  extent 
to  which  he  over-reaches  himself,  until 
he  almost  finds  himself  in  a  hangman's 
noose,  all  make  excellent  nonsense,  so 
long  as  one  is  not  too  exacting.  Of  its 
kind,  the  book  is  a  clever  and  amiable 
piece  of  pleasantry. 

The  chief  fault  with  Lonesome  Land, 
by  B.  M.  Bower,  is  not  so  much  the  ab- 
sence of  a  sufficient  cen- 
"Loneaome  tral  idea,  as  the  posses- 

Land"  sion  of  an  idea  that  has 

already  been  worked  al- 
most to  death.  Owen  Wister's  Virginian 
was  probably  npt  the  first  story  telling 
how  a  New  England  conscience  capit- 
ulated to  the  rough  methods  of  frontier 
life,  under  the  tutelage  of  love;  but  it 
was  responsible  for  a  host  of  imitations, 
Lonesome  Land  being  one  of  the  latest. 
It  does  not  follow  that  Mr.  Bower's  story 
is  lacking  in  interest.  On  the  contrary, 
it  offers  such  a  pleasant  evening's  enter- 
tainment that  one  is  left,  after  closing 
the  back  cover,  in  a  mood  to  say  many 
pleasant  and  indulgent  things.  So  many 
cowboy  stories  are  perfunctory  in  plot 
and    wooden    in    characterisation,    that 
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when  we  run  across  a  volume  in  which 
the  people  are  really  alive  and  conduct 
themselves  with  human  sanity,  even  in 
the  face  of  big  situations,  it  is  quite  nat- 
ural for  us  tb  feel  grateful.  The  opening 
situation  offers  a  certain  amount  of  nov- 
elty, and  although  it  embodies  a  tragedy, 
is  pictured  with  a  commendable  sense 
of  humour,  which  relieves  the  strain. 
Valeria  Peyson,  a  dainty,  carefully  nur- 
tured girl  from  New  England,  arrives  in 
the  rough  conglomeration  of  saloons  and 
dance  halls  that  is  dignified  by  the  name 
of  Hope,  Montana — ^arrives  for  the  pur- 
pose of  marrying  Manley  Fleetwood, 
whom  she  has  not  seen  for  three  years. 
Manley  does  not  meet  the  train,  for  the 
sufficient  but  unmentionable  reason  that 
he  is  very  drunk.  Accordingly,  his 
friend,  Kent  Burnett,  rough  of  exterior, 
but  pure  gold  within,  meets  her  as  proxy, 
and,  making  such  excuses  for  Manley  as 
he  can  devise  offhand,  leaves  her  at  the 
one  decent  hotel  the  town  can  boast, 
while  he  goes  off  to  use  heroic  measures 
to  bring  the  prospective  bridegroom  into 
a  state  of  sobriety  sufficient  to  carry  him 
through  the  appointed  ceremony.  Man- 
ley's  slow  emergence  from  oblivion,  his 
despair  when  he  realises  that  his  wife-to- 
be  has  come  and  must  not  know  of  his 
condition,  Valeria's  innocent  faith  in  him 
and  utter  failure  to  appreciate  Kent's 
well-intentioned  advice  and  aid,  are  all 
narrated  with  a  spirited  irony  that  is 
quite  diverting,  until  suddenly  the  same 
thought  flashes  over  the  reader  that 
dawns  upon  Kent,  who,  having  success- 
fully covered  up  Manley's  weakness 
from  the  girl,  realises  that  he  has 
"played  a  low-down  trick  on  the  poor 
girl,"  and  wishes  that  he  had  "put  her 
next,  and  given  her  a  chance  to  draw 
outa  the  game  if  she  wanted  to." .  The 
girl  has  made  a  worse  bargain  than  even 
Kent  foresees,  for  her  husband,  though 


he  makes  some  faint-hearted  attempts  at 
reform,  goes  steadily  down  hill,  and  when 
his  wife  learns  of  his  habits,  as  she  in- 
evitably must  do  before  long,  the  last  re- 
straint is  removed,  and  neglect  and  phys- 
ical violence  follow.  It  is  a  story  that 
many  another  author  has  told,  but  it  is 
here  set  down  with  so  many  little  touches 
of  actuality  that  the  tragedy  of  it  comes 
home  with  something  of  a  personal  asd 
intimate  appeal.  Of  course,  the  ultimate 
drift  of  the  story  is  apparent  enough,  al- 
most from  the  beginning;  Kent,  whom 
Val  persists  in  misunderstanding  and 
humiliating  from  their  first  meeting,  is 
the  man  who  always  stands  between  her 
and  disaster.  His  watchfulness  is 
prompted  at  first  by  the  feeling  of  re- 
morse at  having  "stacked  the  deck  on 
her''  in  letting  her  marry  Manley;  but 
very  soon  remorse  has  changed  into 
friendship,  and  friendship  has  merged 
into  love.  It  is  Kent  who  saves  Val  from 
the  prairie  fire,  Kent  who  rescues  Man- 
ley  from  his  worst  debauches,  Kent  who 
finds  employment  for  him,  when  the  fire 
sweeps  away  all  Manley's  stock,  his 
crops  and  his  bams;  and  finally,  when 
Manley  repays  all  these  kindnesses  by 
stealing  calves  from  Kent's  own  "outfit," 
it  is  still  Kent  who  destroys  evidence 
against  him  by  effacing  an  incriminating 
brand  from  one  of  the  calves  that  has 
escaped.  But  no  devotion,  whether 
prompted  by  friendship  or  by  love,  will 
save  a  man  bent  upon  his  own  headlong 
course  downward.  And  so  it  happens  in 
the  fulness  of  time  that  the  sheriff's  bul- 
let overtakes  Manley,  on  the  threshold 
of  escape,  leaving  Val  free  to  reward 
Kent's  devotion  as  it  deserves.  A  cut- 
and-dried  plot,  as  you  cannot  help  seeing, 
and  one  that  suffers  considerably  when 
told  in  epitome.  But  it  contains  at  least 
a  dozen  flesh-and-blood  people  who  art* 
worth  knowing. 
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William  Winter's  "Shakespeare  on 

THE  Stage"* 

The  important  service  of  this  book  is 
its  assemblage  of  critical  opinions  on  the 
great  impersonations  of  some  leading 
Shakespearian  characters,  together  with 
the  history  of  the  stage  treatment  of  each 
play  considered,  in  respect  to  costume, 
business,  and  dominant  traits.  The  plays 
reviewed  are  Richard  III,  The  Merchant 
of  Venice,  Othello,  Hamlet,  Macbeth, 
and  Henry  VHL  The  specialist  will 
find  the  book  most  convenient;  the  stu- 
dent will  find  it  invaluable  for  reference ; 
the  general  reader  will  perhaps  be  more 
interested  in  Mr.  Winter's  comparative 
estimate  of  evidence  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  actors  long  dead  and  his  de- 
tailed analyses  and  comparisons  of  actors 
living  but  a  short  while  ago  with  whose 
performances  they  were  familiar.  The 
interest  in  such  analyses,  of  course,  pre- 
supposes considerable  general  and  de- 
tailed acquaintance  with  the  plays.  Con- 
sequently, Mr.  Winter  errs — it  would 
seem — in  including  any  survey  whatever 
of  the  sources  of  the  plays,  and  any  criti- 
cal comment  upon  them  save  that  neces- 
sitated by  an  analysis  of  the  actor's  inter- 
pretations. Such  inclusions,  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  case  fragmentary,  were 
bound  to  give  an  impression  of  scrappi- 
ness. 

The  author  opens  with  a  preface  of 
Sftavian  length  and  discursiveness  and 
also  of  Shavian  interest.  Books  about 
dead  actors  furnished  little  specific  in- 
formation, and  his  long-cherished  project 
was  to  furnish  it  about  the  actors  who 
came  under  his  personal  observation. 
Thotfg^h  he  is  certainly  specific  enough, 
It  may  be  doubted  if  there  are  more  peo- 
ple who  can  derive  an  impression  from 
a  detailed  description  of  acting  than  can 
do  so  from  a  detailed  description  of 
architecture.  It  is  interesting  to  hear 
Mr.  Winter — ^who  *  certainly  cannot  be 
accused  of  excessive  provincialism — say 

♦Shakespeare  on  the  Stage.  By  William 
Winter.  New  York:  Moffat,  Yard  and  Com- 
pany.    I 


that  no  Continental  actor  of  Shakespeare 
has  ever  equalled  the  representative  Eng- 
lish and  American  actors,  and  to  observe 
that  in  quantity  and  quality  he  has  laid 
the  larger  emphasis  of  his  book  upon  the 
Americans.  His  formidable  task,  he 
says,  was  to  unite  facts,  theories,  tradi- 
tions, opinions,  and  conjectures  into  one 
sequent  and  interesting  narrative. 

He  has  certainly  infused  more  interest 
and  variety  into  a  mass  of  monotonous 
material  than  would  seem  credible.  The 
splendour  and  resources  of  the  well- 
known  Winter  vocabulary  contribute  not 
a  little  to  this  result.  For  this  reason, 
too,  some  of  Mr.  Winter's  descriptions 
are  far  more  successful  in  creating  an 
impression  than  those  he  quotes:  Take 
this  of  Edwin  Booth's  Shylock.  "In  the 
Trial  Scene  his  movements  were  slow, 
precise,  exact,  dominant,  massive,  as  of 
inexorable  power ;  his  face  was  rigid  and 
pale;  his  eye  burned  darkly;  there  was 
an  occasional  tinge  of  grisly  humour  in 
his  delivery ;  the  total  effect  was  that  of 
the  vibrant,  observant  poise  of  a  deadly 
reptile,  aware  of  its  lethal  potency  and 
in  no  haste,  although  unalterably  de- 
termined, to  make  use  of  it." 

Preceding  Macklin,  Shylock  had  been 
presented — when  presented  at  all — as  a 
low  comedy  part;  and  even  Macklin 
probably  wore  the  customary  red  beard. 
His  Jew  was  incarnated  malice  and  re- 
venge. Henderson,  says  George  Colman, 
played  him  like  a  "black  Lear."  Kean 
gave  him  a  murderous  malice  yet  a  Mo- 
saic majesty,  and  was  the  first  to  wear 
a  black  wig.  Charles  Kean  made  him 
a  quaint  personage,  at  times  noble  and 
winning.  The  elder  Booth  made  him  the 
representative  Hebrew,  while  his  son 
saw  him  as  the  relentless  human  avenger 
of  personal  wrongs.  Wallack  played 
him  as  an  injured,  suffering  man  for  a 
straight  run  of  thirty-three  nights  at  his 
theatre  in  1858,  the  longest  Shakespear- 
ean run  up  to  that  time.  The  most  thor- 
oughly consistent  and  absorbingly  inter- 
esting performance,  and  Mr.  Winter  be- 
lieves after  weighing  the  testimony  of 
all — ^the  best  ever  given,  was  Irving's. 
His  matured  conception  was  "a  bloody- 
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minded  monster  played  in  such  a  way  as 
to  get  the  sympathy."  (The  expenditure 
of  money  on  Irving's  production  was 
small — only  sixty  thousand  dollars!  says 
the  author.)  In  discussing  Sir  Henry's 
Shylock  Mr.  Winter  gives  one  of  his 
many  flashing  and  veracious  comments. 
Irving  was  exceptional,  says  he,  for  the 
perfect  poise  and  massive  authority  with 
which  he  took  exactly  the  time  required 
for  an  artistic  effect,  be  it  ever  so  long. 
Mansfield  tried  at  first  to  infuse  a  strain 
of  sensibility  into  the  part,  but  though  he 
somewhat  eliminated  this  later,  he  never 
reached  a  decisive  attitude  about  it.  Mr. 
Winter  takes  to  task  those  actors  who 
have  given  many  sympathetic  touches  to 
Shylock.  It  would  be  constitutionally 
impossible  for  him  to  own  that  the 
Shakespearean  portrait  cannot  be  pre- 
sented with  any  consistency,  so  warmly 
human  and  so  dignified  is  it  at  times.  In 
the  same  way  he  gravely  discusses  the 
success  of  Portia's  ridiculous  quibble  be- 
fore a  serious  court  of  law,  as  if  any  such 
court  could  have  admitted  so  puerile  a 
plea  or  could  have  forgotten  so  vital  a 
statute  anvhow. 

Like  everybody  else,  Mr.  Winter  lets 
himself  loose  on  Hamlet.  He  says  that 
unlike  Charles  Reade — who  thought  a 
belief  in  Hamlet's  madness  was  proof  of 
insanity — he  believes  that  the  prince's 
mind  became  vitally  disordered.  All 
problems  in  the  acting  and  even  in  the 
dressing  of  the  prince  hang  upon  the  con- 
clusion the  actor  reaches  here.  Booth 
was  bom  to  play  Hamlet,  and  his  only 
peer  in  expressing  the  man's  soul  was 
Irving.  Hazlitt  says  it  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  all  parts  for  the  actor  to  imper- 
sonate; Macready  says  that  a  total  fail- 
ure is  rare.  Both  of  these  remarks,  he 
adds,  are  correct  and  Mr.  Mantell  and 
Mr.  Sothern  illustrate  both  of  them.  Mr. 
Winter  in  his  Hamlet  essays  takes  oflF 
the  learned  sock  and  becomes  even 
sprightly.  Earlier  in  the  book  he  con- 
signed critics  who  said  that  Daly's 
Shakepearean  productions  were  irrever- 
ent and  over-elaborate  to  tVtf,  AnQ»iAS 
Club  with  Rooseveltian  vigour,  but  now 
he  remarks  that  it  was  a  bad  day  for 
Hamlet  when  some  misguided  essayists 
called  him  effeminate  and  the  ladies 
heard  of  it.     Miss  Cushman  played  the 


part  once  in  the  very  costume  of  Edwin 
Booth,  and  Mr.  Winter  says  it  must  have 
been  a  tight  fit.  The  most  pretentious 
female  Hamlet  it  has  been  his  misfortune 
to  see  was  Bernhardt.  The  prose 
of  the  version  (Heavens,  would  he 
have  preferred  verse!)  imparted  as 
clear  a  perception  of  Shakespeare's 
poetry  as  might  be  derived  from  listening 
to  the  whistle  of  the  wind  through  a  bun- 
hole — and  there  was  no  more  poetry  in 
her  dapper,  shrewish  prince  than  there  is 
milk  in  a  male  tiger.  This  is  measurable 
censure.  Poor  Sarah!  Poor  French 
version!  Poor  France!  For  while  a 
prodigious  mental  illumination  befell 
Paris  at  her  performance,  many  specta- 
tors were  so  delighted  that  they  left  the 
theatre  before  it  was  over  in  order  to 
read  the  play,  and  the  survivors  of  those 
who  remained  went  home  to  breakfast 
completely  enthralled  and  practically  ex- 
hausted. Thus  the  reader  may  perceive 
that  Mr.  Winter's  ink  has  lost  none  of 
its  vitality,  and  his  pen  still  has  its  ups 
and  downs. 

Graham  Berry, 

II 

Kellogg  Durland's  "Royal  Romances 

OF  To-day"* 

In  this  engaging  book,  the  author 
hopes  his  story  will  prove  worth  the  tell- 
ing to  those  people  who  think  that  good 
queens,  like  all  good  women,  have  no 
history.  It  would  be  unfortunate  if  any 
one  had  from  the  title  made  up  his  mind 
for  spicy  reading,  for  these  romances 
are  rather  of  the  queens  than  their  hus- 
bands— but  the  material  (though  as  rice 
pudding  to  ChUi  con  Came)  is  for  all 
that  of  much  interest.  It  is  the  sort  of 
material  which  the  majority  of  people 
find  most  fascinating — intimate  accounts 
of  great  people.  But  even  if  one  has  less 
concern  than  usual  with  such  chatter,  he 
may  here  encounter  much  that  is  illumi- 
nating. 

Its  sentimental  vein  is  occasionally  un- 
-fentunateT'Snd^^nietimes  the  author  falls 
into  the  very  huhwirlttljjt  of  writing  as 
if  ordinary  behaviour  or'^^jc  part  of 
royalty  were  quite  unusual  gii^*<^usness 

♦Royal  Romances  of  To-day.     B^f^^Hogg 
Durland.     New  York:  Dufficld  and  C'T'^P^^^y- 
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or  chaim  or  sagacity;  but  in  general  he 
writes. with  fairness  and  apparently  with 
much  judgment  of  what  he  has  person- 
ally seen  or  taken  pains  to  verify.  This 
is,  he  says,  a  record  of  first-hand  ac- 
quaintance— ^as  far  as  such  a  thing  may 
be — ^and  the  most  complete  yet  pub- 
lished. It  treats  of  the  lives  of  the 
Queen  of  Spain,  the  Empress  of  Russia, 
and  the  Queen  of  Italy. 

Least  interesting  is  the  narrative  of 
the  first' marriage,  for  being  the  happiest 
there  is  least  to  say.  Happy  families  are 
all  alike,  says  Tolstoy,  but  unhappy  ones 
have  each  their  particular  brand  of  un- 
happiness.  When  Alfonso  went  to  Lon- 
don to  visit  King  Edward,  the  genial 
Uncle  of  Europe,  and  to  pick  out  a  bride 
if  he  felt  so  disposed,  he  chose  "the  Jubi- 
lee baby,"  the  Princess  Ena.  Though 
political  exigencies  demanded  an  English 
princess,  it  was  a  real  love-match.  The 
author  says  of  all  the  people  he  has 
known,  Alfonso  can  talk  most  to  the 
point;  and  the  young  man  came  to  the 
point  at  once.  As  the  amazing  develop- 
ment of  Spain  in  the  last  decade  has  been 
due  to  his  dynamic  energy,  so  before 
anybody  knew  it  the  only  arrangement 
left  to  make  for  his  marriage  was  for  the 
lady  to  embrace  Catholicism.  The  Eng- 
lish princess  came  to  a  land  which  had 
jumped  at  a  single  bound  from  petroleum 
to  electricity;  and  the  young  King  was 
ever  and  always  on  the  spot.  The  only 
thing  that  keeps  him  from  making  re- 
forms two  at  a  time  is  that  one  is  all  the 
country  can  conveniently  handle.  Both 
him  and  the  Queen,  the  author  admires 
immensely.  Their  children  are  by  no 
means  defective,  as  is  often  said.  The 
eldest  is  a  boy  of  three  and  has  already 
something  regal  in  his  bearing  (which 
might  be  expected  as  he  grows  increas- 
ingly familiar  with  his  forty-seven  titles) . 
He  usually  refers  to  his  brother  as  my 
brother  the  Infante,  although  occasion- 
ally he  lapses  into  Engflish  and  calls  him 
Jimmy.  The  family  life  of  Alfonso  and 
Queen  Victoria  Eugenie  is  most  charm- 
ing. 

When  the  Princess  Alix  of  Hesse  be- 
came Empress  of  all  the  Russias,  she 
was  called  the  most  beautiful  queen  on 
any  throne.  The  young  Nicholas  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  emperors  and  queens 


who  tried  to  discourage  the  match,  and 
after  years  of  diplomatic  intrigue  and 
even  personal  restraint  raised  the  Ger- 
man princess  from  genuine  obscurity  and 
genuine  poverty  to  the  opportunity  at 
least  of  becoming  the  most  powerful 
woman  in  Europe — an  opportunity 
which  she  has  never  embraced.  In  youth 
she  was  shy  and  reserved  and  her  pov- 
erty had  taught  her  to  develop  resources 
within  herself.  Indeed,  her  reserve  was 
called  hauteur  and  priggishness  by  her 
aunt,  the  Empress  Frederick.  But,  quiet 
as  she  was  by  nature  and  her  marriage 
a  love-match,  her  husband  seemed  to  ab- 
sorb entirely  her  every  activity  once  she 
had  decided  to  become  a  Greek  Catholic. 
This  step  she  debated  a  long  time,  to  the 
despair  of  the  priest  sent  to  instruct  her. 
By  persistent  and  organised  advertise- 
ment (even  to  the  scattering  of  thou- 
sands of  lithographs  of  her  throughout 
the  country)  Nicholas  prepared  the  peo- 
ple to  accept  her  as  his  consort.  Yet  on 
first  inspection  the  bride  failed  to  please 
the  court;  and  in  a  few  days  the  open 
rupture  between  the  new  Tsar  and  some 
of  his  deputies  was  blamed  upon  her. 
Whatever  influence  she  has  exerted  has 
always  been  toward  reaction,  it  is  true, 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  she 
has  done  anything  more  than  to  accept 
his  point  of  view.  During  the  first  ye^r 
of  mourning  for  the  old  Tsar,  the  sus- 
picions of  the  court  deepened,  nor  did  her 
manner  please  the  populace.  When  she 
tried  to  smile  upon  the  throngs,  they  said 
she  stared  in  disdain.  In  the  wedding 
procession  held  when  the  period  of 
mourning  was  completed,  she  sat  bewil- 
dered under  all  her  heavy  robes  in  a 
coach  the  harness  of  the  very  horses  of 
which  cost  more  than  a  million  dollars. 
As  for  the  Tsar,  accustomed  as  he  was 
to  magnificence,  he  stumbled  under  the 
weight  of  the  royal  trappings  and  fell 
into  a  long  swoon.  Some  say  he  has 
been  swooning  ever  since.  The  next  day 
five  thousand  peasants  were  crushed  to 
death  in  their  wild  stampede  for  free 
food:  While  the  Dowager  endeared  her- 
self by  visiting  the  hospitals,  the  Tsar 
attended  a  ball  that  evening  and  took 
the  Tsaritsa  with  him;  and  her  chance 
to  gain  the  affection  of  the  people  was 
gone  forever.    It  is  not  that  they  dislike 
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her — ^merely  that  she  is  never  in  their 
minds.  Court  politics  has  succeeded  at 
last  in  creating  absolute  estrangement 
between  the  two  women  and  they  rarely 
meet  except  at  formal  functions. 

When  the  little  German  girl  ceased  to 
be  Princess  Alix  she  ceased  also  to  be 
"Princess  Sunshine,"  as  all  her  friends 
had  called  her.  She  felt  the  cold  hos- 
tility of  her  surroundings,  and  even  in 
her  children  people  found  fault  with  her 
ungracious  failure  to  come  up  to  expec- 
tations. Four  girls  came  one  after  the 
other  and  before  a  boy  finally  appeared 
the  aid  of  soothsayers,  charlatans,  medi- 
cine, and  religion  were  all  invoked. 
Even  an  old  priest  dead  seventy  years, 
and  famous  among  the  peasantry  for  in- 
fluencing the  sex  of  unborn  children, 
was  canonised  in  the  hope  that  thus 
gratified,  he  might  work  a  miracle.  This 
much  annoyed  the  Church,  since  it  was 
unlawful  to  canonise  any  one  whose  body 
had  yielded  to  decomposition ;  and  in 
other  quarters  the  perverse  mother  was 
falling  deeper  and  deeper  into  disfavour. 
Even  her  work  with  the  Red  Cross  and 
her  establishment  of  Labour  Aid  Insti- 
tutions did  not  help  her.  Her  poise  and 
self-possession  command  admiration  but 
do  not  awaken  affection.  Her  early 
theological  and  philosophical  tendencies 
have  developed  abnormally,  in  her  ab- 
normal environment,  along  spiritualistic 
lines.  The  Tsar  and  the  Tsaritsa  firmly 
believe  that  their  children  have  seen 
visions  and  supernatural  visitants.  She 
has  put  herself  on  record  as  saying  that 
the  higher  education  of  women  is  in  _part 
responsible  for  the  terrible  times  Russia 
is  now  passing  through.  The  little 
Tsarevitch  is  encouraged  to  do  whatever 
he  is  inclined  to  do,  on  the  theory  that 
the  instincts  and  impulses  of  an  autocrat 
must  be  right.  For  both  father  and 
mother,  who  began  their  life  so  roman- 
tically, the  end  of  the  road  looks  omi- 
nously fearful. 

The  Queen  of  Italy  was  another  ob- 
scure and  simple  princess  whom  a  ro- 
mantic love-match  raised  to  a  great  posi- 
tion. But  her  father,  the  Prince  of 
Montenegro,  was  accustomed  to  that. 
Once  asked  what  were  his  country's  ex- 
ports, he  replied :  "My  daughters  I"  The 
first  time  Victor  Emmanuel  met  Elena 


he  said  to  King  Humbert,  "There  is  the 
princess  I  will  marry."    They  met  again 
at  the  coronation  of  the  young  Tsar  and 
just  six  weeks  later  her  father  put  her 
on  board  the  ship  which  was  to  carry  her 
to  Italy.    As  with  most  royal  brides,  ro- 
mantic or  otherwise,  her  first  act  was  to 
change  her  religion.    The  Greek  Church 
objected,    but    Nicholas — so    lately    en- 
gaged   in   a   like   matter — ^used   his   in- 
fluence  as   head   of   the   church.     The 
honeymoon    of   the    young   pair    lasted 
four  years  and  was  absolutely  secluded. 
So  much  so  that  in  their  happy  isle  of 
refuge  the  Queen  herself  discharged  the 
household  duties.     But  the  thunderbolt 
of  Humbert's  assassination  turned  their 
yacht  toward  Italy.    They  are  very  do- 
mestic and  seek  to  bring  up  their  chil- 
dren  in   home  surroundings;   they   are 
striving  to  elevate  and  purify  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  court ;  no  divorced  man  or 
woman  has  any  standing  with  the  Queen. 
The  people  recognise  her  acts  of  devo- 
tion,  which   she   has   not  hid   under  a 
bushel;  she  has  a  world-wide  reputation 
for  heroism  and  daring ;  she  has  put  on  a 
nurse's  apron  more  than  once  and  done 
genuine,  if  theatrical,  service  in  national 
disaster.    Yet  in  spite  of  these  romantic 
qualities,    she    is    the    most    unpopular 
queen  in  Europe.    Her  court  is  dull  and 
they  speak  of  her  with  disrespect.    Even 
more  than  the  Tsaritsa  she  is  indiflFerent 
to  clothes — in  fact  she  is  a  dowdy.    The 
dreary   court   season  brings  no  one  to 
Rome,  and  naturally  the  commercial  Ital- 
ians resent  this.     Like  the  Dowager  of 
Russia,  the  beloved  and  gracious  Queen- 
Mother  is  always  pointing  the  way  to  an 
unhappy  contrast.    Her  husband  has  be- 
come uxorious  to  a  degree,  and  Elena  is 
apathetic  to  society.     Furthermore,  she 
has  the  reputation  of  being  the  stingiest 
queen    in    Europe,    and    gives    less    to 
charity.     Their  protracted   honeymoon- 
ing  seems   to   have   unfitted   them   for 
reigning.    As  King  and  Queen  they  shirk 
their  chores.     Every  one  hears,  "They 
promised  so  much,  and  have  done  so  lit- 
tle."   Both  of  them  have  petered  out  into 
social  parasites  who,  with  all  their  do- 
mestic virtues,  do  nothing  and  the  busi- 
ness  of    being    king   and    queen    bores 
them. 

Mr.  Durland's  claim  that  his  book  is 
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authentic  to  the  last  detail  makes  this  an 
important  record.  It  is  not  often  enough 
recognised  that  books  like  these  are  more 
likely  to  be  trustworthy  than  more  de- 
liberate and  pretentious  histories. 

Algernon  Tassin. 

Ill 

Tom  L.  Johnson's  "My  Story"* 

Great  movements  in  government  al- 
ways cluster  around  personalities,  and 
those  personalities  to  be  really  effective 
must  find  receptive  soil  in  which  to  grow. 
To-day  in  this  country,  especially,  we 
are  gradually  approaching  new  social  ad- 
justments, and  there  stand  out  certain 
men  who  are  sowing  what  perhaps 
others  will  reap.  In  the  great  revolt 
against  political  methods  and  misrepre- 
sentative  government  which  the  past  dec- 
ade has  witnessed  certain  of  these  unique 
individuals  project  who  have  caught 
the  mood  of  unrest  and  revolt,  and  cen- 
tring it  in  their  own  activities,  have  led 
the  assault  against  "the  god  of  the  things 
as  they  are."  Tom  Johnson  was  one 
such,  and  in  the  absorbing  story  of  his 
life  which  is  before  us  some  idea  may  be 
gained  of  what  that  strife  was  and  is 
when  Privilege  usurps  the  rights  of  equal 
opportunity.  Johnson  himself,  as  his 
story  shows,  was  a  beneficiary  of  Privi- 
lege, which  he  defines  "is  the  advantage 
conferred  on  one  by  law  of  denying  the 
competition  of  others."  Through  it  he 
became  a  monopolist,  learned  the  game 
of  monopoly  and  saw  how,  with  con- 
nivance of  the  judges  and  legislators,  a 
great  fortune  could  be  made.  But  psy- 
chologically his  autobiography  is  of  un- 
usual interest  because  he  did  not  follow 
the  normal  reactions  of  his  type.  By 
chance  a  copy  of  Henry  George's  Social 
Problems  fell  into  his  hands  and  it  led 
him  into  a  mental  and  actual  friendship 
with  that  inspiriting  economist.  John- 
son began  to  think,  and  when  he  was 
elected  to  Congress,  much  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  his  class  there,  he  favoured 
legislation  opposed  to  its  interests  and 
supported  passionately  the  people  whom 

♦My  Story.  By  Tom  L.  Johnson.  Edited 
by  Elizabeth  J.  Hauser.  New  York:  B.  W. 
Huebsch.     191 1. 


he  had  been  elected  to  represent.  Slowly 
his  civic  consciousness  deepened,  and 
with  it  he  found  his  philosophy  of  con- 
duct. **lnequality  of  opportunity,  with 
its  concomitant  result,  involuntary  pov- 
erty, was  the  social  wrong.  To  restore 
equality  of  opportunity  by  securing  to 
each  worker  the  product  of  his  own  la- 
bour, thereby  depriving  a  privileged  few 
from  monopolising  rewards  which  belong 
to  the  many,  was  the  social  remedy" 
Far  from  keeping  it  a  theory  to  loll  in 
mentally,  he  fought  to'  make  his  phi- 
losophy a  living  force,  and  to  do  it  he 
consequently  had  to  take  the  causes  of 
that  wrong  into  politics.  Here  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  game  as  he  had  played  it  be- 
came of  inestimable  value  when  he  sat  on 
the  other  side  of  the  table. 

Somebody  has  remarked  that  life  is  full 
of  trials  and  not  enough  convictions: 
with  Johnson  it  was  his  convictions  that 
led  to  his  trials.  Chance  precipitated 
him  into  the  mayoralty  in  Cleveland,  and 
it  was  his  fight  there,  particularly  for 
three-cent  fare,  which  made  him  a  na- 
tional figure.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
catch  in  the  brief  space  of  this  comment 
even  the  mood  of  that  fight,  for  sceni- 
cally  it  was  picturesque  to  a  degree  that 
led  to  midnight  raids  upon  car-tracks, 
and  dramatically,  it  embraced  practically 
a  single-handed  struggle  against  showers 
of  bought  injunctions  that  stank  with 
corporate  corruption.  The  details  are 
unimportant,  too,  save  as  illustrating  the 
collusive  practices  which  are  bred  of  le- 
gality and  large  purses  or  the  power 
which  can  become  entrenched  through 
acquiescent  indiflFerence :  but  the  results 
are  interesting.  Johnson  got  results — 
not  all  he  hoped  for  in  the  tangible,  per- 
haps, but  wonderfully  so  in  the  awakened 
intelligence  of  the  voters,  who  had  them- 
selves been  most  to  blame.  And  always 
through  the  fight  it  was  institutions  and 
not  individuals  he  was  measuring  swords 
with,  for  he  saw  individuals  are  so  often 
honestly  blinded  by  their  environments 
and  inheritance. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to 
give  the  impression  that  this  book,  edited 
by  his  secretary,  Elizabeth  J.  Hauser,  is 
merely  a  recitation  of  one  fight  or  a  liv- 
ing thesis  for  just  taxation.  Johnson 
was  human,  and  it  was  his  human  feeling 
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with  the  problems  of  men  and  women 
and  their  needs  which  made  him  loved 
by  the  average  citizen.  The  value  of  any 
movement,  as  he  points  out,  lies  essen- 
tially in  its  influence  on  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  those  who  live  it.  Some  idea 
of  this  aim  is  illustrated  in  his  chapter 
on  "Making  Men."  Here  he  shows  that 
poverty,  for  example,  is  the  cause  of 
crime,  and  that  consequently  individuals 
should  not  be  punished  too  severely ;  the 
root  of  evil  must  be  destroyed,  and  in  the 
meantime  delinquent  men  and  women 
and  children  must  be  cared  for  by  the  so- 
ciety which  had  wronged  them  "not  as 
objects  of  charity,  but  as  fellow-beings 
who  had  been  deprived  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  get  on  in  the  world."  With  the 
cooperation  of  Mr.  Cooley  farm  colonies 
were  established  near  Cleveland,  which  in 
time  covered  nearly  two  thousand  acres, 
where  the  principles  of  the  George  Jun- 
ior Republic  were  embraced  and  adapted 
for  Municipal  needs.  Indiscriminate  ar- 
resting was  prohibited  and  prostitution 
segregated.  But  there  was  no  phase  in 
his  long  tenure  of  office  which  he  did  not 
touch  upon — and  always  with  an  idea  of 
civic  health  and  equality  of  opportunity. 
Interesting  as  this  book  is  one  sees 
further,  a  tenderer  side  of  the  author  be- 
trayed than  of  which,  perhaps,  he  was 
conscious.  Written  while  he  was  in  his 
last  illness,  Miss  Hauser  tells  in  a  sup- 
plementary chapter  how  he  bore  no  bit- 
terness to  those  who  had  fought  him  so 
violently;  and  that  is  the  vision  which 
one  feels  lay  in  the  man,  since  he  saw 
beyond  the  moment,  as  true  builders  do. 
Perhaps  this  very  sweetness  of  spirit  has 
robbed  the  book  of  some  of  its  more  po- 
tential vividness.  Any  autobiography 
is  a  human  document,  however,  and  this 
one  is  chiefly  valuable  in  that  it  records 
one  instance  of  a  fight  which  is  finding 
its  repetition  all  over  America  to-day ;  for 
Insurgency,  as  Tom  Johnson  personified 
it,  is  a  mood  as  well  as  a  movement. 

George  Middleton, 

IV 

Gerhardt   Hauptmann's   "The   Fool 

IN  Christ"* 

Gerhardt   Hauptmann's   The  Fool  in 

*The  Fool  in  Oirist.     By  Gerhardt  Haupt- 
mann.    New  York :  B.  W.  Huebsch. 


Christ,  translated  from  the  German  by 
Thomas  Seltzer,  is  in  some  respects  an 
extraordinary  book  that  will  offend  not 
a  few  devout  persons,  but,  through  its 
evident  sincerity  and  poetic  value,  will 
impress  a  multitude  of  others  who  have 
found  pleasure  in  the  author's  previous 
work,  notably  Die  Weber  and  Hanneles 
Traunifahrt,  As  in  these  works,  both  of 
which  have  been  seen  upon  the  stage  in 
this  country,  Hauptmann  tells  a  story  in 
which  the  abject  misery,  ignorance,  sim- 
plicity and  superstition  of  the  poverty- 
stricken  weavers  of  Silesia  are  depicted 
with  rare  skill  and  the  knowledge  due  to 
daily  intercourse  with  these  peasants. 
Religious  fanaticism,  blended  with  deep 
resentment  against  material  conditions, 
has  there  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
sects  half  religious,  half  socialist.  These 
people  are  dreamers  who  grope  blindly 
for  some  relief  from  the  grinding  pov- 
erty to  which  they  have  been  victims  for 
generations.  In  the  large  cities  the  re- 
sult has  commonly  been  socialism ;  in  the 
country  districts  all  sorts  of  half-crazy 
movements,  more  religious  than  socialist, 
have  appeared  by  way  of  protest. 

Hauptmann's  history  of  Emanuel 
Quint,  the  Fool  in  Christ,  has  been  ac- 
counted his  conception  of  what  would 
happen  to  Christ  Himself  were  He  to  ap- 
pear to-day  in  Germany.  He  takes  a 
young  boy  of  a  village  in  Silesia,  ap- 
parently simple-minded,  a  dreamer  whose 
life  and  conduct  are  modelled  upon  what 
the  lad  conceives  to  be  the  behaviour  of 
the  Christ  in  the  same  conditions. 
Hauptmann  makes  him  the  illegitimate 
son  of  a  poor  carpenter.  The  boy  under- 
goes all  sorts  of  hardships  and  revilings, 
to  which  he  answers  by  silence  or  by 
quotations  from  a  little  Testament  that 
he  carries  with  him  and  quotes  from  at 
every  opportunity.  It  is  not  made  clear 
whether  or  not  he  imagines  himself  to 
be  the  Christ  who  comes  for  the  second 
time.  "I  am  the  Son  of  Man,"  he  ex- 
claims when  questioned.  But  when 
urged  to  explain  he  denies  that  he  is 
other  than  a  poor  carpenter's  son.  He 
has  a  certain  mesmeric  power  that  en- 
ables him  to  put  suffering  invalids  to 
sleep  and  to  quiet  pain.  The  reports  of 
his  achievements  at  sick  beds  spread, 
grossly    exaggerated,    until    he    is    ac- 
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claimed  as  a  miracle  worker,  and  a  group 
of  men  and  women  follow  him  as  the 
disciples  did  the  Christ.  He  preaches 
before  the  church  doors  and  in  other 
places,  exhorting  the  world  to  repent- 
ance, and  goes  about  doing  what  good  he 
can,  always  refusing  money  and  living 
upon  alms. 

The  civil  and  religious  authorities  de- 
nounce his  activities  as  incitations  to  dis- 
content among  the  people,  and  he  is  vio- 
lently attacked  and  abused.  His  asso- 
ciates are  outcasts,  male  and  female, 
some  of  whom  at  times  turn  against  him. 
When  stoned  and  bleeding  from  the  at- 
tacks of  the  mob  incited  by  the  clergj-, 
he  blesses  those  who  injure  him.  When 
a  ruffian  brutally  wounds  him  he  kisses 
the  wretch's  hand.  For  weeks  he  lives 
alone  upon  the  mountains,  fasting  and 
praying.  The  parallel  between  his  con- 
duct and  that  of  the  Christ  is  made  evi- 
dent by  endless  detail.  When  at  the 
height  of  his  notoriety  he  is  accused  of 
murdering  the  daughter  of  a  school- 
master who  has  befriended  him  and  is 
deserted  by  his  followers.  He  refuses  to 
answer  when  questioned  by  his  judges. 
He  is  shown  to  be  innocent,  but  is  driven 
forth  to  beg  his  way.  He  knocks  at  door 
after  door.  When  asked  who  is  there,  he 
answers:  "I  am  Christ.  Give  me  a 
night's    lodging."      Bnt   every   door   is 


closed  against  him.  His  wanderings  take 
him  as  far  as  Switzerland,  where,  near 
the  St.  Gothard's  Hospice,  a  corpse  is 
found  one  night  in  the  snow.  It  is  that  of 
Quint,  the  carpenter's  son  who  disap- 
peared from  Silesia.  In  his  pocket  is  a 
slip  of  paper  with  the  words:  "The  mys- 
tery of  the  Kingdom?" 

There  are  scenes  in  the  book  as  fan- 
tastically absurd  as  any  of  the  most  grue- 
some of  Maeterlinck.  Much  is  made  of 
the  horrors  of  physical  disease  and 
frightful  misery.  By  contrast  there  are 
pictures  of  rural  peace  and  happiness  that 
are  delightful.  The  home  and  garden 
of  the  schoolmaster  with  whom  Quint 
takes  refuge  for  some  months  are  beau- 
tifully sketched.  In  his  account  of 
(Quint's  wanderings,  and  of  the  hardships 
he  endures,  in  his  rebukes  to  his  oppres- 
sors and  exhortations  to  his  followers 
Hauptmann  follows  the  New  Testament 
in  style.  It  would  be  necessary  to  quote 
at  length  to  show  how  closely  this  model 
has  been  kept  in  view. 

As  the  story  of  a  half-demented  crea- 
ture's adventures  the  book  has  no  little 
power.  And  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  author  of  Hanneles  Traumfahrt,  a 
work  of  extraordinary  pathos  and  poetic 
significance,  it  contains  much  that  ranks 
high  as  imaginative  literature. 

Philip  G.  Hubert,  Jr. 
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read  of   the  bookish 
es  of  people  in  books 
3  discover  more  than 
r  preferences  in  lit- 
ure     and     the     arts, 
it  of  the  catalogues 
titles   being   interest- 
ingly tinctured   with   authors'   predilec- 
tions and  prejudices.     Imagine,  for  in- 
stance, Mrs.  Ward  or  Mrs.  Deland  giv- 
ing to  any  heroine  of  their  imaginations 
the  sort  of  library  that  Mr.  Wells  would 
nonchalantly  bestow  upon  Ann  Veronica, 
or  Mrs.   Wharlon  leading  any  hero  of 
hers   through    the    literary   jungle   that 
London's  Martin  Eden  trod.    One  feels 
that  Wells  and  London  are  frankly  bio- 
graphic in  the  book  lists  that  influence 
their  book  people — for  that  matter  one 
feels  the  same  certainty  of  Mrs.  Ward's 
and  Mrs.  Wharton's  and  Mrs.  Deland's 
choice  of  books.  Here  lies  the  real  secret 
of  the  interest  that  libraries  in  books  may 
hold  for  the  browsing  psychologist. 

In  Stalky  &  Co.  for  instance,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  believe  that  that 
interesting  library  of  the  Head's  in 
which  Beetle  was  turned  loose  to  rum- 
mage at  will,  was  a  real  one.  Not  many 
will  but  say  that  Kipling  and  his  own 
Head  Master  know  intimately  the  books 
in  "that  brown-bound,  tobacco-scented 
library,"  where  in  a  fat  arm-chair  Beetle 
saw  new  worlds  open  up  before  him, 
"as  he  read  the  scores  and  scores  of  an- 
cient dramatists,  De  Quincey,  the  Voy- 
ages of  Hakluyt,  French  translations  of 
Muscovite  authors  called  Pushkin  and 
LermontofT,  little  tales  of  a  heady  and  be- 
wildering nature  interspersed  with  un- 
usual songs — Peacock  was  ihat  writer's 
name;  Sorrow's  Lavengro;  an  odd  theme 
purporting  to  be  a  translation  of  some- 
thing called  a  Rubaiyat  which  the  Head 
said  was  a  poem  not  yet  come  to  its 
own."  There  were  hundreds  of  volumes 
of  verse,  Crashaw,  Dryden,  Alexander 
Smith,  L,E.L,,  Lydia  Sigoiimey,  Fletcher 
and  a  purple  island,  Donne,  Marlowe's 
Faust,  Ossian,  The  Earthly  Paradise, 
Atlanta   in    Calydon,    and    Rossetli,    to 


name  only  a  few.  And  the  Head,  drift- 
ing in,  would  quote  a  verse  here,  would 
tell  an  anecdote  there  of  the  great  men 
whom  he  had  known  in  their  unknown 
youth,  and  Beetle  sat,  listening,  and 
thrilling  with  his  ambitions  and  desires 
for  the  gift  of  gifts. 

Books  figure  more  in  books  than  they 
used  to  do — we  read  more  these  days 
than  half  a  century  ago.  Yet  Thackeray 
gives  us  hints  of  what  he  thinks  might 
be  characteristic  reading  for  his  Becky, 
who,  with  Miss  Rose  Crawley,  during  the 
period  of  her  governessship,  read  "many 
delightful  French  and  English  works, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  those  of 
the  learned  Dr.  Smollett,  of  the  ingenious 
Mr.  Henry  Fielding,  of  the  graceful  and 
fantastic  M.  Crebillon  the  younger,  and 
of  the  universal  M.  Voltaire."  Once, 
when  Mr.  Pitt  Crawley  asked  what  the 
young  people  were  reading,  the  gover- 
ness replied,  "Smollett,"  "Oh,  Smollett," 
said  Mr,  Crawley.  "His  history  is  more 
dull,  but  by  no  means  so  dangerous  as 
that  of  Mr,  Hume.  Is  it  history  you  are 
reading?"  "Yes,"  said  Miss  Rose,  with- 
out, however,  adding  that  it  was  the  his- 
tory of  Mr.  Humphrey  Clinker.  And 
old  Miss  Crawley  read  Voltaire  and  had 
Rousseau  by  heart, 

Julie  Le  Breton,  in  Lady  Rose's 
Daughter,  is  given  ,a  library  characteris- 
tic both  of  her  and  of  Mrs.  Ward.  It 
embraced  but  one  hundred  volumes,  and 
most  of  these  were  her  parents'  books, 
but  it  included  "either  the  French  clas- 
sics. Racine,  Bos  suet,  Chateaubriand. 
Lamartine,  or  George  Sand,  Victor 
Hugo,  Alfred  de  Musset,  Mazzini,  Lao- 
pardi,  together  with  the  poets  and  nov- 
elists of  revolutionary  Russia  or  Polish 
nationalism  or  Irish  rebellion — which 
had  been  the  favourite  reading  of  both 
Lady  Rose  and  her  lover."  Julie's  later 
additions  were  "some  recent  French  es- 
says, a  volume  of  memoirs,  a  tale  of 
Bourget's,  and  so  forth.  These  were 
flanked  by  Sir  Henry  Maine's  Popular 
Government,  and  a  recent  brilliant  study 
of  English  policy  in  Egypt." 
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Years  ago  Robert  Elsmere  frightened 
the  English-speaking  bourgeoisie  into 
tremulous  claspings  of  all  its  pallid 
creeds;  it  was  denounced  as  dangerous 
beyond  words,  and  conducive  to  luring 
all  who  read  down  that  broad  highway 
that  leads  to  the  conventional  Tophet. 
Published  now,  it  would  not  create  a  rip- 
ple save  in  the  breasts  of  those  who  al- 
lowed Richard  Meynell's  modernity  to 
excite  them. 

But  left  over  from  the  reading  of  that 
book  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more  ago 
is  apt  to  linger  a  memory  of  the  Squire's 
great  library,  made  up  of  all  the  godless, 
liberal  books  then  published,  through 
which  Robert  Elsmere  roamed  at  will, 
reading,  digesting,  until  he  too  became 
a  mild  sort  of  heretic.  And  what  are 
these  books? 

Rare  ones  are  mentioned  by  name  and 
edition,  everything  the  heart  of  the  Eng- 
lish collector  might  wish  for  was  there. 
"There  was  a  room,  however,  which 
represented  in  its  collections  the  Squire's 
own  books,  a  sort  of  intellectual  history, 
the  Tracts,  all  the  Fathers,  all  the  Coun- 
cils, and  masses  of  Anglican  theology." 

"  'And  there,*  said  Robert,  'are  the  re- 
sults of  his  life  as  a  German  student.' " 

Then  Mrs.  Ward  catalogues:  Nei- 
buhr's  history,  the  early  editions  of  the 
Leben  Jesu,  with  some  corrections  from 
Strauss's  hand,  and  similar  records  from 
Baur,  Wowald,  and  other  members  or 
opponents  of  the  Tukungen  school. 
Something  of  everything,  says  Mrs. 
Ward,  was  there — ^philology,  theology, 
history,  philosophy.  The  collection  was 
a  medley — its  bond  of  union  was  simply 
that  it  represented  the  forces  of  an 
epoch,  a  history  of  modern-thinking 
Germany. 

We  know  that  Robert  read — ^he  was 
caught  reading  it — Darwin's  Origin  of 
Species.  For  the  rest  he  read  some 
books  sent  him  by  the  Squire,  "volumes 
picked  out  here  and  there."  In  a  discus- 
,  9!on  on  religion  Robert  mentioned  "one 
or  two  well-known  Protestant  names." 
He  admitted  to  the  Squire  that  he  had 
well-nigh  ruined  himself  buying  modern 
books,  and  the  Squire  looked  over  the 
purchases.  "Not  bad  for  a  beginning," 
is  the  nearest  the  reader  comes  to  dis- 
)    covering  what  these  wonderful  volumes 


were  that  were  to  fill  Robert's  mind  with 
light.  We  know  that  he  came  to  believe 
in  evolution. 

But  what  he  read  we  are  not  told. 

Mrs.  Ward  turns  this  same  trick  With 
Richard  Meynell's  library  when  Barron 
looks  over  its  contents  curiously.  He 
finds  "paper-bound  German  books,"  a 
copy  of  Thomas  a  Kempis  and  Father 
Tyrrell's  posthumous  book,  a  volume  of 
Sanday,  another  of  Harnack. — No  in- 
quiring mind,  seeking  the  same  light  that 
Robert  or  that  Richard  sought,  is  going 
to  find  it  easily  by  any  definite  sign  posts 
set  up  along  their  roads. 

But  there  is  one  humorous  collection 
of  books  listed  soberly — the  books  of  the 
dying  gambler,  and  unfaithful  husband, 
Bateson,  with  whom  Meynell  watched 
and  prayed.  The  rector  saw  various 
sporting  equipment  lying  about.  "But  the 
bedroom  contained  other  testimonies  to 
the  habits  of  the  ruined  man."  And  then 
his  books  are  named:  "Mill,  Huxley,  a 
reprint  of  Tom  Paine,  various  books  by 
Blatchford,  sixpenny  editions  of  Litera- 
ture and  Dogma,  and  Renan's  Life  of 
Jesus,  some  popular  science,  volumes 
of  Browning  and  Ruskin.  Mrs.  Ward 
may  not  have  intended  it  so,  but  one  feels 
irresistibly  that  this  is  to  be  accounted 
a  damning  library. 

James  Lane  Allen  had  a  hero  in  The 
Reign  of  Law  whose  mental  awakening 
came  through  books,  and  one  seems  to 
remember  that  his  illuminating  library 
is  boldly  set  forth.  But  no!  Only  The 
Origin  of  Species  and  The  Descent  of 
Man  are  mentioned  by  name.  The  rest 
of  David's  then  modern  collection  of 
doubt-instilling  volumes  is  a  blind  alley. 
A  minister  preached  against  these  books. 
"He  called  them  by  their  titles.  He 
warned  his  people  against  them.  The 
lad  was  at  once  filled  with  a  desire  to 
read  those  books — ^the  early  works  of  the 
great  Darwin,  together  with  some  of  the 
related  group  of  scientific  investigators 
and  thinkers." 

As  David  progressed  in  doubt,  "Some- 
times he  would  deliver  to  the  clerk  the 
title  of  a  book  written  on  a  slip  of  paper, 
an  unheard-of  book.  Not  all  of  these 
were  scientific  works.  Some  were  works 
that  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  new 
science."     And  later,  after  his  cxcom- 
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munication,  he  used  to  sit  in  his  room 
and  gaze  at  his  books,  "the  great,  grave 
books  which  had  been  the  making  of  him 
or  the  undoing  of  him/' 

It  is  banal  to  point  out  that  an  intelli- 
gent reader  of  Robert  Elsmere's  and  of 
David's  mental  evolutions  would  follow 
with  a  far  greater  interest  a  development 
indicated  by  specific  rather  than  general 
terms.  The  reason  for  not  giving  out 
the  really  vital  contents  of  these  wonder- 
working libraries  is  not  clear  unless  we 
must  admit  the  probability  that  both 
Mrs.  Ward  and  Mr.  Allen  are  the  vic- 
tims of  an  ancestral  fear  against  passing 
on  to  youth  the  sources  of  truth. 

For  an  antidote  to  these  examples  of 
reticence  and  timidity,  London's  Martin 
Eden  is  not  a  bad  offering.  Martin  had 
read  a  grammar,  a  dictionary,  Longfel- 
low, and  Shakespeare — ^these  on  board  a 
sailing  vessel — ^before  he  approached 
Swinburne,  which  he  pronounced 
Swinebume,  and  for  which  he  was  most 
snobbishly  corrected  by  Ruth.  There- 
fore he  found  Swinburne  and  later 
Browning  heavy  pabulum.  But  he  liked 
a  few  verses  that  painted  in  words  the 
sea  that  he  knew,  and  he  went  to  the 
Oakland  Free  Library  for  more  books, 
beginning  his  adventurings  in  the  Phi- 
losophy alcove.  He  looked  over  a  work 
or  two  on  trigonometry,  and  found  it  an 
alien  tongue.  But  at  the  end  of  his  first 
week  of  browsing  he  had  skimmed 
Marx,  Ricardo,  Adam  Smith,  and  Mill, 
and  the  conflict  between  the  antiquated 
and  ultra-modern  philosophies  bewil- 
dered him,  as  well  they  might.  At  the 
end  of  .this  week  he  listened  to  a  work- 
ingman's  discussion  on  a  street  corner 
and  heard  new  words,  socialism,  anarch- 
ism and  single  tax,  theosophy  and  fatal- 
ism. That  night  he  took  with  him  from 
the  library  Blavatsky's  Secret  Doctrine, 
Progress  and  Poverty,  The  Quintessence 
of  Socialism,  and  Welfare  of  Religion 
and  Science.  The  impressionistic  Lon- 
don does  not  trouble  even  to  tag  these 
volumes  with  their  authors'  names. 

Through  the  same  knot  of  wordy  phi- 
losophers in  City  Hall  Park,  Martin  dis- 
covered Herbert  Spencer.  He  had  tried 
the  Principles  of  Psychology  and  had 
failed  on  it.  Now  he  took  up  First 
Principles  and  read  all  night.    He  went 


straight  into  evolution  and  Darwin,  also 
into  Spencer's  Sociology,  Weismann, 
and  the  Spencer  Autobiography,  plus 
Saleeby's  Essay  on  Spencer;  also  Nietz- 
sche, Kant,  and  Haeckel.  This,  for  an 
inquiring  mind,  is  a  stimulating  list  of 
volumes. 

London  also  gives  Wolf  Larsen  in  The 
Sea  Wolf  an  interesting  library,  and  one 
probably  as  autobiographic  as  Martin's 
own.  Wh^  Humphrey  Van  Weyden 
went  into  Larsen's  cabin  he  found  there 
Shakespeare,  Tennyson,  Poe,  and  De 
Quincey.  Scientific  works  included 
Tyndall,  Proctor,  and  Darwin.  Bul- 
finch's  Age  of  Fable,  Shaw's  History  of 
English  and  American  Literature,  John- 
son's Natural  History,  and  a  group  of 
grammars  were  there.  There  was  also 
a  Cambridge  edition  of  Browning,  open 
at  In  a  Balcony,  Later  Van  Weyden 
introduced  Larsen  to  Caliban.  Of  Spen- 
cer Larsen  had  read  the  Data  of  Ethics, 
and  First  Principles;  the  Biology  also, 
with  less  enjoyment,  but  "The  Psy- 
chology left  me  butting  around  in  the 
doldrums  for  many  a  day."  He  read  the 
Bible  frequently,  particularly  Ecclesias- 
tes,  and  hearing  Van  Weyden  repeat  the 
Rubaiyat,  went  sheer  drunk  over 
Omar. 

So  much  for  Jack  London,  Martin 
Eden,  Larsen,  their  common  libraries 
and  modernity.  It  will  be  noted  that 
Spencer's  Psychology  had  the  same  ef- 
fect on  Larsen  that  it  had  on  Eden,  a  do- 
lorous one. 

Gertrude  Atherton's  characters  read 
good  books.  Hamilton,  in  The  Con- 
queror,v/hen  he  was  fourteen, read  Pope, 
Plutarch,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Plato 
and  other  poets  and  historians.  During 
his  brief  college  life  he  read  through  this 
list — let  any  modern  college  youth  match 
it  in  substance  if  he  can :  Cudworth's  In- 
PellectuOl  System,  Hobbes's  Dialogues, 
Bacon's  Essays,  Plutarch's  Morals,  Ci- 
cero's De  Officiis,  Montaigne's  Essays, 
Rousseau's  Emile,  Demosthenes's  Ora- 
tions, Aristotle's  Politics,  Ralt's  Diction- 
ary of  Trade  and  the  Lex  Mercatoria. 
Later  follows  a  list  of  reading,  taken 
from  his  own  notebook,  mostly  history, 
travel,  and  philosophy. 

In  Tower  of  Ivory,  Margarethe's  li- 
brary was  interestingly  intellectual.  Here 
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IS  Its  contents  as  Ordham  scanned  it 
curiously  one  day:  Basticn.  David 
Strauss,  Johannes  Muller,  Virchow, 
Descartes,  Goethe,  Baer,  Lamarck.  Paul 
Holbach,  Du  Bois-Raymond,  Harvey, 
Heinrich,  Hertz,  Bacon,  Aristotle,  Dar- 
win, Spencer,  Humboldt,  the  Vogts,  La- 
voisier, Spinoza,  and  Cuvier  were  only  "a 
few  of  the  names  in  this  Catholic  assem- 
blage." The  only  books  of  fiction  were 
the  novels  of  Balzac,  Gautier,  Flaubert, 
and  On  the  Heights.  After  Ordham  be- 
fi^n  to  call  regularly,  her  house  became 
littered  with  reviews,  the  works  of  the 
various  masters  that  he,,  in  his  diplomatic 
work,  had  to  study,  and  of  the  novelists 
and  poets  of  the  day,  Meredith,  Turge- 
nev,  Rossetti,  Swinburne,  Browning. 
"They  wrangled  across  the  dissecting 
table  of  Maupassant,  and  picked  the  jew- 
elled bones  of  Flaubert."  Months  later 
Ordham  surveyed  Mabel  Cutting's  li- 
brary, after  their  pseudo-literary  talk, 
and  was  amazed  to  find  that  it  held  only 
Macaulay's  Essays,  the  novels  of  Scott 
and  Dickens,  and  a  selected  volume  of 
Shakespeare's  plays.  That  this  was  her 
ideSi  of  erudition  shocked  him  greatly, 
as  indeed  it  might. 

Edwin  Clayhanger's  first  book,  found 
in  the  printing  shop,  was  Casanova's 
Architectural  Views  of  European  Capi- 
tals. The  Clayhanger  home  library  held 
Charlotte  M.  Yonge,  the  Schonberg- 
Cotta  Family  and  various  Sunday  pam- 
phlets, and  Edwin  had  not  been  greatly 
moved  by  this  selection.  Btit  the 
Architectural  Views  fired  him.  He  also 
got  possession  of  Colenso's  Pentateuch 
because  a  customer  had  ordered  a  second 
part  of  it,  and  he  had  stolen  it  for  over 
night.  He  read  Notre  Dame  in  the  same 
way,  and  had  a  fortnight  of  it,  as  it 
would  not  be  called  for  by  the  customer 
until  then.  Edwin's  first  purchase  of 
books  were  from  a  second-hand  shop, 
and  included  Byron's  Childe  Harold 
and  Don  Juan,  bound  in  full  calf,  Vol- 
taire's prose  tales  in  four  volumes,  in 
French,  an  enchanting  Didot  edition 
"with  ink  as  black  as  Hades  and  paper  as 
white  as  snow."  Then,  in  eight  similar 
volumes,  Voltaire's  Dictionaire  Philoso- 
phique.  He  did  not  want  it,  but  it 
matched  the  Tales  and  was  impressive 
to  the  eye.    He  did  not  care  for  Don, 


but  he  liked  Harold,  and  he  was  en- 
tranced with  the  volumes. 

H.  G.  Wells  does  not  hesitate  to  give 
the  names  of  the  books  that  influence  hi  5 
people.  Even  Mr.  Polly  holds  mo- 
ments of  high  discovery.  Through  one 
of  the  three  P's — Parsons  it  was — Mr. 
Polly  was  led  to  read  an  Italian  writer 
whose  name  he  rendered  as  "Bocashieu," 
and  while  he  sold  hosiery  he  thought  of 
"perennial  picnics  under  dark  olive  trees 
in  the  everlasting  sunshine  of  Italy." 

"And  then  came  the  glorious  revela- 
tion of  that  great  Frenchman  whom  Mr. 
Polly  called  Rabooloose.  The  three  P's 
thought  the  birth  feast  of  Gargantua  the 
most  glorious  piece  of  writing  in  the 
world,  and  I  am  not  certain  they  were 
wrong,  and  on  wet  Sunday  evenings, 
when  there  was  danger  of  hymn  singing, 
they  would  get  Parsons  to  read  it  aloud." 
Mr.  Polly  read  Carlyle  aloud,  drunk  with 
the  joy  of  him  and  his  words. 

This  was  during  Mr.  Polly's  bachelor- 
hood. After  he  married  he  read  for  fif- 
teen years,  everything  but  theology. 
"He  acquired  hundreds  of  books  at  last, 
old,  dusty  books,  books  with  torn  covers 
and  broken  covers,  fat  books  whose 
backs  were  naked  string  and  glue,  an 
inimical  litter  to  Mariam."  He  had  the 
voyages  of  La  Perouse,  with  its  explicit 
woodcuts  and  unreserved  revelations  of 
the  ways  of  the  eighteenth  century  sail- 
orman.  He  loved  his  second  volume  of 
the  Travels  of  the  Abbes  Hue  and  Gabet, 
"and  it  was  a  thirst  in  him  that  was  never 
quenched  to  find  the  other  volume  and 
whence  they  came  and  who  in  fact  they 
were.^'  He  read  Fenimore  Cooper  and 
Conrad :  "Conrad's  prose  had  a  pleasure 
for  him  that  he  was  never  able  to  define, 
a  peculiar,  deep-coloured  effect."  He 
found,  too,  one  day  among  a  pile  of 
soiled  sixpenny  books,  Bart  Kennedy's 
A  Sailor  Tramp  all  written  in  livid  jerks, 
and  had  forever  a  kindlier  and  more  un- 
derstanding eye  for  every  burly  rough 
who  slouched  through  Fishbourne  High 
Street."  Sterne  he  read  with  a  waver- 
ing appreciation,  but  except  for  the 
Pickwick  Papers  he  did  not  care  for 
Dickens.  But  he  liked  Lever  and  some 
of  Thackeray  and  all  of  Dumas  "until  he 
got  to  the  Vicomte  de  Bragelonne"  He 
loved  books  of  travel — Mr.  Polly  had  al- 
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ways  the  wanderlust  in  his  veins — and  he 
really  was  fond  of  the  plays  of  William 
Shakespeare. 

In  George  Meek,  Wells  carries  his 
hero  through  a  world  of  books,  from  the 
family  library,  consisting  of  the  Bible, 
Hume's  History  of  England,  Sturm's 
RefiectioHs,  the  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
Robinson  Crusoe  and  the  Swiss  Family 


Robinson,  through  all  the  modems 
among  sociologists  and  economists.  The 
New  York  World,  the  Chicago  tnter- 
Ocean,  and  Peck's  Bad  Boy  are  some  of 
the  unexpected  bits  of  Meek's  reading 
that  strike  the  reader.  It  is  not  fair  to 
quote  Meek's  book  list  without  his  com- 
ments, which  are  modest  but  decisive  and 
in  many  instances  iconoclastic. 


THE  SHORT  STORY  AND  THE 
READER 


BY  GEORGE  JEAN  NATHAN 


HROUGH  the  pages  of 
the  Bookman,  the  lay- 
man from  time  to  time 
has  been  afforded  a  peep 
into  the  mechanics  of 
the  magazine  editorial 
room.  The  purpose  of 
;f  paper  is  to  amplify  that 
peep  into  a  somewhat  broader  look  and 
thereby  to  render  visible  one  of  the  most 
important  elements  in  the  more  or  less 
complex  scheme  of  what  is  still  known 
in  certain  distant  quarters  as  the  sanc- 
tum. The  important  element  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  is  the  "reader" 
or,  in  other  words,  the  individual  who 
passes  upon  the  manuscripts  before  the 
latter  reach  another  and  higher  reading 
eye — if,  forsooth,  they  ever  do  reach  an- 
other reading  eye.  It  is  because  of  the 
fact  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  contribu- 
tions sent  from  unknown  or  compara- 
tively unknown  sources  to  the  larger 
metropolitan  periodicals  go  directly  into 
the  "reader's"  hands;  because  it  is  upon 
the  "reader's"  opinion  of  the  manuscripts 
that  the  editorial  fate  of  the  latter  rests 
to  no  small  degree;  because  the  opinions 
of  the  said  "reader"  in  numerous  in- 
stances are  found  to  be  quick,  brief,  in- 
cisive, and,  above  all,  constructive, 
that  the  present  writer  believes  that  this 
paper  may  possess  several  sub- surface 
elements  to  recommend  its  perusal  to 
contributors  by  and  large  the  country 
over. 


In  many  cases,  where  the  number  of 
contributions  received  every  day  from 
the  "volunteer  anny"  runs  up  into  the 
hundreds,  the  magazines  so  burdened 
employ  not  one  "reader,"  but  several. 
Even  in  such  instances,  however,  there  is 
usually  one  "head  reader"  to  whom  the 
manuscript  goes  for  comment  if  it  has 
been  found  worthy  of  such  transit  by  the 
lesser  reading  lights.  And  it  is  this  chief 
reader^permit  the  omission  of  further 
technical  quotation  marks — to  whom  al- 
lusion is  made  in  this  chronicle.  Typo- 
graphically speaking,  the  upper  case  of 
the  short  fiction  story  and  the  reader  will 
here  be  sketched  in  the  rough,  mainly 
through  anecdotes  and  transcripts  that 
offer  in  themselves  the  sufficient  docu- 
mentary evidence.  Before  penetrating 
under  the  skin  of  the  general  case,  how- 
ever, let  it  be  understood  how  the  reader 
expresses  his  opinion  of  the  manuscripts 
that  he  reads.  When  a  manuscript  is  re- 
ceived in  the  editorial  office,  a  registry 
slip  is  clipped  over  it.  The  form  of  this 
slip  varies,  but  its  intrinsic  countenance 
and  purpose  remain  largely  the  same. 
The  specific  part  of  the  slip — it  is  more 
usually  a  large  sheet  of  paper — that  con- 
cerns us  here  is  that  space  devoted  to 
prospective  annotations  on  the  manu- 
script. Under  the  headings  on  the  slip, 
where  are  listed  the  name  of  the  author. 
his  address,  the  title  of  the  story,  its 
length  and  the  price  asked  for  the  mand- 
script,  are  three  or  more  blank  spares 
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These  are  for  the  opinions,  first,  of  the 
lesser  readers;  second,  of  the  head 
reader ;  third,  of  the  associate  editor  and, 
finally,  if  the  manuscript  ever  succeeds 
in  working  its  winding  way  this  far  up 
the  scale,  of  the  editor  himself.  As  has 
been  said,  the  face  of  the  slip  is  different 
in  many  editorial  offices,  but  the  general 
character  is  fundamentally  the  same. 

Comes  now  the  direct  look  at  the  space 
given  into  the  keeping  of  the  head 
reader  and  what  has  been  writ  therein, 
the  head  reader,  remember,  being  the 
r^ate  before  which  all  manuscripts  must 
finally  halt  and  back  in  their  tracks  or, 
having  been  given  the  propitious  pass- 
word, through  which  they  may  pass  in  to 
that  bourne  whence  a  cheque  returns. 
The  comments  made  by  the  readers  re- 
ferred to  in  this  following  chronicle  are 
of  more  than  passing  interest  in  that  they 
throw  a  rather  definite  light  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  certain  species  of  fiction 
plots  are  regarded  in  certain  publishing 
quarters. 

About  four  months  ago,  one  of  the 
New  York  magazines  received  a  story 
from  a  source  in  the  Middle  West,  the 
plot  of  the  tale  concerning  the  familiar 
triangle,  the  angles  of  which  in  this  in- 
stance were  a  young  engineer,  his  wife 
and  a  young  novelist.  This  was  the 
reader's  facetious,  yet  not  unworthy, 
commentary:  "An  astoundingly  fresh 
theme  that  will  be  read  and  marvelled  at 
in  such  literary  centres  as  Piqua,  Ohio, 
and  Waco,  Texas.  Inasmuch  as  we  have 
not  more  than  half  a  dozen  subscribers  in 
these  metropolises  back,  oh,  story,  back !" 
There  was  received  by  this  same  maga- 
zine not  long  ago,  a  story  satirising  the 
American  business  man.  The  reader's 
comment  was  direct:  "Swift  said  'Satire 
is  a  sort  of  glass  wherein  beholders  dis- 
cover everybody's  face  but  their  own, 
which  is  the  chief  reason  for  that  kind 
reception  it  meets  in  the  world.'  In  the 
case  of  this  story,  however,  the  glass  of 
satire  is  smoked.  The  chief  and  only  re- 
flection it  casts  is  upon  the  amateur  who 
wrote  the  story."  Again,  commenting 
upon  a  particularly  atrocious  tale  that 
came  through  the  mails,  the  reader  re- 
marked :  "When  I  encounter  a  story  like 
this,  one  of  the  typical  *I  love  you,  so  it 
is  all  right'  tales,  I  appreciate  the  falsity 


of  the  old  proverb  that  'he  who  runs  may 
read.'  He  who  reads  must  run,  it  should 
be."  Still  further,  on  another  occasion, 
this  note  was  registered :  "Another  story 
dealing  with  red  blood,  Alaska,  faithful 
dogs,  beautiful  girl,  gold  and  the  rest 
of  the  imitative  refrigerator  trash.  Cold 
stuff !" 

The  managing  editor  of  one  of  the 
metropolitan  magazines  selected  for  the 
present  writer  the  three  following  read- 
ers' comments  as  being  the  best  that  had 
greeted  his  eyes  during  the  last  four 
months.  The  first  was  appended  to  a 
story  narrating  the  separation  of  a  man 
and  his  wife  because  the  latter  was  jeal- 
ous of  the  time  the  man  gave  to  his  busi- 
ness. It  read :  "This  story  would  be  en- 
joyed greatly  by  our  readers  in  Bellevue, 
Matteawan  and  Bloomingdale ;  also, 
probably  (however,  not  to  so  marked  a 
degree),  by  our  subscribers  in  East  Au- 
rora; but  I  doubt  whether  its  reception 
in  the  other  sections  would  be  so  cordial. 
The  story,  nevertheless,  has  two  values. 
In  the  first  place,  it  might  have  been 
longer  and  in  the  second  place,  it  might 
have  been  illustrated  by  the  author.*'  The 
second  bit  of  criticism  concerned  one  of 
the  frequent  tales  that  recite  the  manner 
in  which  some  young  lawyer  with  "de- 
tective" qualities  solves  a  murder  mys- 
tery, clears  the  beautiful  young  girl  from 
the  shadow  of  suspicion  that  has  been 
hovering  over  her  and  marries  her.  The 
criticism:  "Such  detectives  should  stick 
to  the  law!'*  The  third  specimen  pre- 
sented by  the  editor  was  in  connection, 
he  explained,  with  a  story  the  plot  of 
which  concerned  a  haughty  society  girl 
and  a  poor  but  persistent  young  suitor. 
The  former  jilted  the  latter ;  the  latter  de- 
clared that  he  "would  go  out  into  the 
world  and  prove  his  mettle" ;  he  did ;  he 
returned;  the  girl  begged  his  forgive- 
ness ;  wedding  bells.  The  reader's  com- 
ment: "Tfue  love  never  runs  smooth — 
neither  does  this  story." 

At  this  point,  the  reader  of  this  paper 
may  raise  his  eyebrows  and  inquire  into 
the  justice  of  what  may  seem  to  him  to 
be  a  spirit  of  unnecessary  levity  on  the 
part  of  the  readers  who  indulge  them- 
selves in  comments  of  this  general  char- 
acter.    In  answer,  it  may  be  ventured 
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there  runs  the  keen  vein  of  truth.  Take 
the  following  annotation,  for  example, 
registered  by  a  reader  on  the  staff  of  a 
well-known  woman's  periodical  not  long 
ago.  The  story  that  brought  forth  the 
criticism  of  the  reader,  let  it  be  under- 
stood, was  unduly  risque  and,  besides, 
was  possessed  of  no  novelty  or  interest. 
The  comment:  "If  I  may  speak  in  the 
cipher  code,  I  should  say  the  value  of 
this  story  was  n'oughty,  n'oughty."  Or, 
to  quote  still  another  example  from  the 
same  source,  let  there  by  way  of  introduc- 
tion be  narrated  the  plot  calibre  of  the 
appended  manuscript.  A  young  girl 
named  Alice  falls  in  love  with  an  artist 
named  Roderic.  Her  family  opposes  the 
match  because  they  want  the  girl  to 
marry  a  title.  The  girl  elopes  with  the 
artist  and  the  rest  of  the  long  story 
details  the  adventures  in  their  married 
life.  The  comment :  "Alice  should  have 
married  the  duke.  It  would  have  spared 
both  of  us  girls — ^her  and  me — so  much 
unnecessary  trouble." 

Every  month  brings  to  each  magazine 
office  at  least  one  story  whose  plot  con- 
cerns some  sorts  of  farcical  occurrences 
that  transpire  during  the  honeymoon 
trip  of  a  young  couple.  On  the  critical 
slip  attached  to  a  tale  of  this  species,  the 
reader  in  one  of  the  offices  made  these 
remarks :  "This  is  the  sixth  story  carry- 
ing this  overworked  plot  that  I  have  read 
within  the  last  three  months.  It  is  ably 
written,  but  reveals  five  profound  faults. 
These  faults,  that  may  be  detected  in  each 
and  every  story  of  this  'honeymoon  ac- 
cidents' character  are  as  follows:  I. 
The  lost  baggage;  II.  The  bridegroom 
who  meets  a  college  chum,  has  one,  two, 
three,  four  drinks  and  forgets  to  meet 
his  bride  at  six  o'clock;  III.  The  bride 
who  cries  her  eyes  out ;  IV.  The  finding 
of  a  letter  in  the  bridegroom's  valise  that 
seems  to  indicate  that  he  is  not  yet  re- 
covered from  a  previous  love-aflfair ;  and 
V.  Two  pounds  of  candy  plus  a  recon- 
ciliation kiss." 

There  are  two  other  plots  that  are  not 
less  frequently  discovered  in  the  sub- 
mitted manuscripts  than  the  one  just 
mentioned.    The  first  of  these  is  the  fa- 


vourite narrative  dealing  with  the  up- 
right young  American  who  is  discharged 
by  his  wicked  employer  because  he  will 
not  lend  his  services  to  a  nefarious  busi- 
ness scheme  in  which  the  wicked  em- 
ployer is  interested,  with  the  fight  subse- 
quently waged  by  the  upright  young 
American  against  the  wicked  employer, 
and  with  the  victory  that  finally  perches 
on  the  upright  young  American's  shoul- 
der. A  certain  reader's  criticism  of  one 
of  these  jeremiades  that  came  to  his  no- 
tice ran  as  follows :  "My  objection  to  this 
story  is  based  on  three  quasi-psychologi- 
cal grounds.  In  the  first  place,  the  young 
hero  disagreed  with  his  employer  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  give  the  writer  an 
opportunity  to  write  this  story.  In  the 
second  place,  the  employer  was  made  the 
villain  only  because  he  had  a  lot  of 
money,  a  harsh  waistcoat  and  a  thick  gold 
watch-chain,  his  motives,  otherwise,  so 
far  as  the  story  is  concerned,  being  above 
reproach.  And  in  the  third  place,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  young  man's  final  glorifica- 
tion on  five  additional  grounds  that  may 
(psychologically)  militate  against  the 
poise  of  the  young  reading  mind.  These 
are:  No.  i,  Horatio  Alger:  No.  2,  Oliver 
Optic;  No.  3,  Harr)'  Castleman:  No.  4, 
Old  Sleuth;  No.  5,  George  M.  Cohan." 
The  second  of  the  beloved  fiction 'plots 
that  makes  its  regular  appearance  in  the 
magazine  mails  has  to  do  with  the  "disap- 
pearing jewels."  The  present  reader 
may  easily  guess,  from  long  experience, 
the  rest  of  these  familiar  word  ""revels 
A  ball  or  a  dinner  partv.  Suddenly,  the 
hostess  discovers  that  her  valuable  dia- 
mond is  missing.  General  embarrass- 
ment and  painful  silence.  Every  one 
looks  at  Count  Franqoisville,  who  seems 
a  trifle  paler  than  usual.  ^What  to  do? 
The  guests  must  submit  to  a  search !  In- 
dignation. The  count  refuses  to  suffer 
this  indignity.  Aha,  the  count  must  have 
the  jewel  on  his  person !  And,  after  two 
thousand  words,  it  is  discovered  that  the 
diamond  had  simply  fallen  into  the  soup. 
One  reader's  highly  colloquial,  but  pro- 
portionately relevant,  comment  upon  a 
story  of  this  fibre  must  be  quoted.  The 
criticism:    "You  can  search  me!" 
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Tolstoy.     By  Romain  Rolland. 
by  Bernard  Miall. 

Harper  and  Brothers: 

Serving  the  Republic :  Memoirs  of  the  Civil 
and  Military  Life  of  Nelson  A.  Miles, 
Lieutenant-General,  U.  S.  Army. 
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Henry  Holt  and  Company: 

Mastersingers.    By  Filson  Young. 
More  Mastersingers.    By  Filson  Young. 

« 

Houghton  MiMin  Company: 

Diary  of  Gideon  Wells,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Under  Lincoln  and  Johnson.  With 
an  Introduction  by  John  T.  Morse,  Jr. 
3  Volumes.' 

The  Life  of  George  Cabot  Lodge.  By  Hen- 
ry Adams. 

The  Life  and  Works  of  Winslow  Homer. 
By  William  Howe  Downs. 

Ebenezer  Rockwood  Hoar:  A  Memoir.  By 
Moorfield  Storey  and  Edward  W.  Emer- 
son. 

An  American  Railroad  Builder:  John  Mur- 
ray Forbes.    By  Henry  Greenleaf  Pearson. 

Little,  Brown  and  Company: 

Goethe  and  His  Woman  Friends.    By  Mary 

Caroline  Crawford. 
The   Eleventh   Hour   in  the   Life  of   Julia 

Ward  Howe.    By  Maude  Howe. 

The  Macmillan  Company: 

The  Life  of  Edward,  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England.  By 
Sir  Henry  Craik,  K.C.B.,  LL.D.  2  Vol- 
umes. 

Autobiographic  Memoirs.  By  Frederick 
Harrison,  D.C.L.,  LittD.,  LL.D.  2  Vol- 
umes. 

The  Record  of  an  Adventurous  Life.  By 
Henry  Mayers  Hyndman, 

Forty  Years  of  Friendship.  As  Recorded 
in  the  Correspondence  of  John  Duke,  Lord 
Coleridge  and  Ellis  Yarnall,  During  the 
Years  1856  to  1895.  Edited  by  Charlton 
Yamall. 

A,  C.  McClurg  and  Company: 

Fifty  Years  of  Public  Service:  Personal 
Recollections  of  Shelby  M.  Cullom,  Sen- 
ior United  States  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Moffat,  Yard  and  Company: 

Father  Lacombe:  The  Black  Robe  Voyager. 

By  Katharine  Hughes. 
Memoirs   of  Theodore  Thomas.     By  Rose 
^    Fay  Thomas. 

The  Neale  Publishing  Company: 

General  Officers  of  the  Confederate  Army. 
Officers  of  the  Executive  Departments  of 
the  Confederate  States,  Members  of  the 
Confederate  Congress  by  States.  Compiled 
and  Prepared  by  General  Marcus  J. 
Wright. 

With  Fire  and  Sword.  By  Major  S.  H.  M. 
Byers. 

Southern  Presbyterian  Leaders.  By  Henry 
Alexander  White,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

The  Pilgrim  Press: 

The  Life  of  Dr.  D.  K.  Pearsons:  Friend  of 
the  Small  College  and  of  Missions.  By 
Edv/ard  P.  Williams. 


"Blue-Sky":  The  Ufe  of  Harriet  Caswell- 
Broad.    By  Joseph  Bourne  Clark,  D.D. 

A  Country  Parish:  Ancient  Parsons  and 
Modern  Incidents.  By  Frank  Samuel 
Child. 

G.  P,  Putnam's  Sons: 

Recollections  of  a  Parisian  (Doctor  Pou- 
mies  De  La  Siboutie)  Under  Six  Sover- 
eigns, Two  Revolutions,  and  a  Republic. 
(1789-1863.)  Edited  by  His  Daughters, 
A.  Branche  and  L.  Dagoury.  Translated 
from  the  French  by  Lady  Theodora 
Davidson. 

My  Own  Story.  By  Princess  Louisa  of 
Tuscany,  Ex-Crown  Princess  of  Saxony. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons: 

Some  Pages  of  My  Life.  By  the  Right  Rev. 
W.  Boyd  Carpenter. 

The  Early  Literary  Career  of  Robert 
Browning :  Four  Lectures.  By  Thomas  R. 
Lounsbury,  L.H.D.,  LL.D. 

Franz  Liszt.     By  James  Huneker. 
Recollections  Grave  and  Gay.    By  Mrs.  Bur- 
ton Harrison. 

Stewart  and  Kidd  Company: 

George  Bernard  Shaw :  His  Life  and  Works. 
A  Critical  Biography  (Authorized).  By 
Archibald  Henderson,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Sturgis  and  Walton  Company: 

The  Life  Story  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan.  By 
Carl  Hovey. 

Their  Majesties  As  I  Knew  Them.  Per- 
sonal Reminiscences  of  the  Kings  and 
Queens  of  Europe.    By  Xavier  Paoli. 


HISTORY,  TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION 

Broadway  Publishing  Company: 

Indian  Topics  or  Experiences  in  Indian  Mis- 
sions. With  Selections  from  Various 
Sources.    By  Rev.  D.  A.  San  ford. 

Doubleday,  Page  and  Company: 

Where  Half  the  World  is  Waking  Up :  The 
Old  and  the  New  in  Japan,  China,  the 
Philippines,  and  India,  Reported  with  Es- 
pecial Reference  to  American  Conditions. 
6y  Garence  Poe. 

The  Neale  Publishing  Company: 

Vagabond  Journeys.  The  Human  Comedy  at 
Home  and  Abroad.    By  Percival  Pollard. 

The  Siege  of  Charleston,  and  the  Opera- 
tions on  the  South  Atlantic  Coast  in  the 
War  Among  the  States.    By  Samuel  Jones. 

The  Pilgrim  Press: 

The  Pilgrims  of  Iowa.  By  Truman  O. 
Douglas. 

Sherman,  French  and  Company: 

Tour  Two  and  What  Came  of  It.  By  Geor- 
gina  Pflaum. 
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FICTION 

Bobbs-Merrill  Company: 

He  Comes  Up  Smiling.  By  Charles  Sher- 
man. 

Pollyooly:  A  Romance  of  Long  Felt  Wants 
and  the  Red  Haired  Girl  Who  Filled 
Them,    By  Edgar  Jepson. 

Sally  Salt.    By  Mrs.  Wilson  Woodrow. 

Five  Thousand  an  Hour.  How  Johnny 
Gamble  Won  the  Heiress.  By  George 
Randolph  Chester. 

A  Man  and  His  Money.  By  Frederic  S. 
Isham. 

Fran.    By  John  Breckenridge  Ellis. 

John  Rawn:  Prominent  Citizen.  By  Emer- 
son Hough. 

Broadway  Publishing  Company: 

The  Rose  of  Auzenburg.    By  M.  F.  Latham- 

Horton. 
Stonefield     Silhouettes:     Stripes     from     a 

Quainter  Day.    By  Cornelia  Minor  Arnold. 
Sequoyah:     A  Romance    Under     Western 

Skies.    By  Louise  Haynes  Moorer. 
The  Answering  Message  and  Other  Naval 

Stories.    By  Rush  M.  Hoag. 
In  Days  of  Old,  When  Knights  Were  Bold. 

By  Mabel  Cronise  Jones. 
The  Diary  of  a  Book-Agent.    By  Elizabeth 

Lindley. 
The  Wynastons.     By  Mrs.  Hebron  Baker. 

The  Charlton  Company: 

Moving  the  Mountain.  By  Charlotte  Perkins 
Gilman. 

Dodd,  Mead  and  Company: 

Secret  Service.  Being  the  Happenings  of  a 
Night  in  Richmond  in  the  Spring  of  1865 
Done  into  Book  Form  from  the  Play  by 
William  Gillette.  By  Cyrus  Townsend 
Brady. 

George  H.  Doran  Company: 
Love  Like  the  Sea.    By  J.  K  Patterson. 

Doubleday,  Page  and  Company: 

The  Recording  Angel.    By  Corra  Harris. 
Danny's  Own  Story.    By  Don  Marquis. 

Houghton  MiiRin  Company: 

Christopher.     By  Richard  Pryce. 

The  Wrong  Woman.  By  Charles  D.  Stewart. 

Little,  Brown  and  Company: 

The  Brentons.     By  Anna  Chapin  Ray. 

Young  Beck :  A  Chip  of  the  Old  Block.  By 
McDonnell  Bodkin. 

Lonesome  Land.    By  B.  M.  Bower. 

The  Saintsbury  Affair.  By  Roman  Double- 
day. 

Peter  Ruff  and  the  Double  Four.  By  E. 
Phillips  Oppenheim. 

Moffat,  Yard  and  Company: 

The  Mystery  of  No.  47.  By  J.  Storer  Clous- 
ton. 


G,  P.  Putnam's  Sons: 

The  Way  of  an  Eagle.    By  E.  M.  Dell. 
The  Joyous  Wayfarer.    By  Humfrey  Jordan. 
The  Shape  of  the  World.     By  Evelyn  St 
Leger. 

JVilliam  Rickey  and  Company: 

In  the  Current.    By  William  Bullock. 
Mrs.  Drummond's  Vocation.    By  Mark  Ryce. 

Charles  Scribner^s  Sons: 
Mr.  Wycherly's  Wards.  By  L.  Allen  Harker. 

The  Seminar  Publishing  Company: 
Donald  McRea.    By  Hanford  M.  Burr,  M.H. 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  and  Company: 

Vane  of  the  Timberlands.    By  Harold  Bind- 
loss. 

The  Torch  Press: 

The  Passing  of  the  Word.    By  Helen  Hcn- 
shaw. 

C.  F,  Williams  and  Son: 

Martha  Mynheer.    By  Dean  Humphreys. 
The  Black  Hand.    By  Dean  Humphreys. 


JUVENILE 

The  Baker  and  Taylor  Company: 

A  Child's  Guide  to  the  Bible.     By  George 
Hodges. 

Broadway  Publishing  Company: 

The  Little  Brown  Sandals.    By  Frances  Joe 

Coolidge. 
Abroad  with  the  Boys.    By  Frances  Repplier 

Wellens. 
Larger  Leaves.     By  Louise  Snow. 
A  Pair  of  Blankets:  War-Time  History  in 

Letters  to  the  Young  People  of  the  South. 

By  William  H.  Stewart. 

Henry  Holt  and  Company: 

Saints   and    Heroes.     To   the   End   of   the 
Middle  Ages.    By  George  Hodges. 

NEW  EDITIONS 

The  Century  Company: 

iE sop's  Fables. 

The  Spell  of  Egypt.    By  Robert  Hichcns. 

George  H.  Doran  Company: 

The  Truth  About  an  Author:  New  Edition 
with  Preface.     By  Arnold  Bennett. 

Harper  and  Brothers: 

Tom  Brown's  School  Days.    By  An  Old  Boy. 
(Thomas  Hughes.) 
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Henry  Holt  and  Company: 

Dramatists  of  To-Day:  Rostand,  Haupt- 
mann,  Sudermann,  Pinero,  Shaw,  Phil- 
lips, Maeterlinck.  B^  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  Jr.  (Sixth  Edition,  Revised,  with 
Portraits.) 

Chapters  of  Opera:  Being  Historical  and 
Critical  Observations  Concerning  the  Lyric 
Drama  in  New  York  from  Its  Earliest 
Days  Down  to  the  Present  Time.  By 
Henry  Edward  Krehbiel.  (Third  Edition, 
Revised,  with  an  Appendix  Containing 
Tables  of  the  Opera  Seasons  1908-1911,  etc.) 

The  Macmiilan  Company: 

The  Ingoldsby  Legends,  or  Mirth  and  Mar- 
vels.   Illustrated  by  H.  G.  Theake. 

The  Soul  of  the  Far  East.  By  Percival 
Lowell. 

Two  Years  Before  the  Mast:  A  Personal 
Narrative  of  Life  at  Sea.  By  Richard 
Henry  Dana,  Jr.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Sir  Wilfred  Grenfell. 

The  Tudor  Shakespeare:  The  Tragedy  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet  Edited  by  W.  A.  Neil- 
son,  Ph.D.,  and  A.  H.  Thorndike,  Ph.D., 
L.H.D. 

Moffat,  Yard  and  Company: 

Basset:  A  Village  Chronicle.  By  S.  G. 
Tallentyre. 

The  Neale  Publishing  Company: 

The  Collected  Works  of  Ambrose  Bierce: 

Volume  6.  The  Monk  and  the  Hang- 
man's Daughter.    Fantastic  Fables. 

Volume    7.    The  Devil's  Dictionary. 

Volume  8.  Negligible-  Tales.  On  With 
the  Dance.    Epigrams. 

Volume    9.    Tangential  Views. 

Volume  10.    The  Opinionator. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons: 

Modern  Fishers  of  Men,  Among  the  Various 
Sets,  Sects  and  Sexes  of  Chartville  Church 
and  Community.  By  George  Lansing  Ray- 
mond.   (Third  Edition.) 

A.  M.  Robertson: 

In  the  Footprints  of  the  Padres.  By  Charles 
Warren  Stoddard. 

Charles  Scribner^s  Sons: 

The  Works  of  Henrik  Ibsen.     Edited  with 

an     Introduction     by     William     Archer. 

(Viking  Edition)  : 

Volume  V.  Emperor  and  Galilean:  A 
World  Histonc  Drama. 

Volume  VI.  The  League  of  Youth.  Pil- 
lars of  Society. 

Volume  VII.    A   Doll's  House.     Ghosts. 

Volume  VIII.  An  Enemy  of  the  People. 
The  Wild  Duck. 

Volume  IX.  Rosmersholm.  The  Lady 
from  the  Sea. 

Volume  X.  Hedda  Gabler.  The  Master 
Builder. 


Centenary  Edition  of  the  Works  of  Charles 
Dickens:  Miscellaneous  Papers,  and  Plays, 
and  Poems.    2  Volumes. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Press  of  American  Medical  Association: 

Nostrums  and  Quackery:  Articles  on  the 
Nostrum  Evil  and  Quackery  Reprinted 
from  the  Journal  of  The  American  Medi- 
cal Association. 

D.  Appleton  and  Company: 

The  American  Year  Book:  A  Record  of 
Events  and  Progress.  191 1.  Edited  by 
Francis  G.   Wickwarc,  B.A.,  B.Sc. 

Heredity:  In  Relation  to  Evolution  and  Ani- 
mal Breeding.    By  William  E.  Castle. 

/.  P.  Bell  Company: 

Speeches  and  Orations  of  John  Warwick 
Daniel.  Compiled  by  His  Son,  Edward 
M.  Daniel. 

The  Biddle  Press: 

A  Window  in  Arcady:  A  Quiet  Countryside 
(^ronicle.    By  Charles  Francis  Saunders. 

The  BobbS'Merrill  Company: 

Checking  the  Waste.  By  Mary  Huston 
Gregory. 

Boosey  and  Company: 

A  Treatise  on  Speaking  and  Singing  Ac- 
cording to  the  Principles  of  the  Old  Ital- 
ian School.    By  Luigi  Parisotti. 

Broadway  Publishing  Company: 

The  End  of  Strife:  Nature's  Laws  Applied 
to  Incomes.     By  John  W.  Batdorf. 

Elmira  College  Stories.  By  Sylvia  Chat- 
field  Bates. 

Aviation  and  Universal  Peace,  in  Harmony 
with  New  Religion.  A  Timely  Disserta- 
tion Scientific- Poetic     By  Henry  Preisc. 

The  Century  Company: 

American  Addresses.    By  Joseph  H.  Choate. 
The  Lure  of  the  Garden.     By  Hildegarde 
Hawthorne. 

Columbia  University: 

Studies  in  History,  Economics  and   Public 
Law.     Edited  by  the  Faculty  of  Political 
Science  of  Columbia  University: 
Attitude  of   American  Courts    in    Labor 

Cases:   A   Study  in  Social  Legislation. 

By  George  Gorham  Groat,  Ph.D. 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company: 

Myths  and  Legends  of  ithe  Celtic  Race. 
By  T.  W.  Rolleston. 
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Dodd,  Mead  and  Company: 

Auction  Bridge,  Including  a  SynQpsis  of 
Bridge.     By  H.  P.  Clark. 

Doubleday,  Page  and  Company: 

The  Business  Almanac:  A  Guide  for  the 
Everyday  Use  of  the  Investor  and  Busi- 
ness Man.  1912.  Compiled  by  Harry  E. 
Maule. 

Garden  and  Farm  Almanac  for  1912.  A 
Real  Almanac  and  Reference  Book  for. 
the  Home,  Farm  and  Garden.  Edited  by 
W.  C  O'Kane,  M.A. 

Paul  Elder  and  Company: 

Good  Things:  Ethical  Recipes  for  Feast 
Days,  and  Other  Days,  with  Graces  for 
All  Days.    By  Isabel  Goodhue. 

Receipt  for  a  Happ^  Life  Written  by  Mar- 
garet of  Navarre  m  the  Year  Fifteen  Hun- 
dred, Amplified  by  a  Compilation  from  the 
Works  of  Various  Writers  by  Marie  West 
King. 

Forbes  and  Company: 

A  Calendar  for  Saints  and  Sinners. 
Human  Confessions.    By  Frank  Crane. 

Henry  Frowde:  1^ 

The  Fairy  Faith  in  Celtic  Countries.  By 
W.  Y.  Evans  Wentz. 

The  Fuchs  and  Lang  Manufacturing  Company: 

The  Invention  of  Lithography.  Alois  Sene- 
felder.  Translated  from  the  German  by 
J.  W.  Muller. 

Funk  and  IVagnalls  Company: 

The  Immigration  Problem.  By  Jeremiah 
W.  Jenks,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  and  W.  Jett 
Lauck,  A.B. 

Harper  and  Brothers: 

The  Eternal  Feminine:  Monologues.  By 
May  Isabel  Fisk. 

Where  the  Money  Grows.  By  Garet  Gar- 
ett. 

The  Cook  Book  of  Left-Overs :  A  Collection 
of  400  Reliable  Recipes  for  the  Practical 
Housekeeper.  By  Helen  Carroll  Garke 
and  Phoebe  Deyo  Rulon. 

The  Children's  Educational  Theatre.  By 
Alice  Minnie  Herts,  with  Introduction  by 
Charles  W.  Eliot 

Henry  Holt  and  Company: 

Home  University  Library: 
Volume  19.    The    Civilization    of    China. 

By  Herbert  A.  Giles,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
Volume  20.    History  of  Our  Time.  1885- 

191 1.    By  G.  P.  Gooch,  M.A. 
Volume  21.    Introduction  to  Science.     By 

J.  Arthur  Thompson. 


Volume  22.    The    Papacy    an<|    Modem 

Times.     A  Political  Sketch.    IJ03-1870U 

By  William  Barry,  D.D. 
Volume  23.    Astronomy.     By  Arthur    R. 

Hinks,  M.A. 
Volume  24.    Psychical  Research.    By  W. 

F.  Barrett,  F.R.S. 
Volume  25.    The   Civil  War.      By   Fred 

L.  Paxson. 
Volume  26.    The  Dawn  of  History.     By 

J.  L.  Myers,  M.A. 
Volume  27.    English  Literature,  Modem. 

By  G.  H.  Mair,  M.A. 
Volume  28.    The   Evolution  of  Industry. 

By  D.  H.  Macgregor,  M.A. 
Volume  29.    Elements    of    &iglish    Law. 

By  W.  M.  Geldart. 

Dictionary  of  French  and  English:  English 
and  French.  Compiled  by  John  Bellows, 
Revised  and  Enlarged  by  His  Son,  Wil- 
liam Bellows,  With  the  Assistance  of  Au- 
guste  Marrot  and  Gustave  Friteau. 

The  United  States  Navy:  A  Handbook.  By 
Henry  Williams. 

Plant  Life  and  Evolution.  By  Douglas 
Houghton  Campbell. 

Houghton  MiiHin  Company: 

Essentials  of  Poetry:  Lowell  Lectures,  191 1. 
By  William  Allan  Neilson. 

The  Factory.    By  Jonathan  Thayer  Lincoln. 

Pay- Day.    By  C.  Hanford  Henderson. 

Poems  and  Dramas  of  George  Cabot  Lodge. 

2  Volumes. 

Broken  Words:  A  Fifth  Century  of  Char- 
ades.   By  William  Bellamy. 

Girls  and  Education.    By  L.  B.  R.  Briggs. 

B.  W.  Huebsch: 

What  Tolstoy  Taught.  Edited  by  Bolton 
Hall. 

Mitchell  Kennerley: 

Adventures  in  Life  and  Letters.    By  Michael 

Monahan. 
Woman  and   Womanhood:     A  Search   for 

Principles.    By  W.  W.  Saleeby,  M.D. 

Love's  Coming-of-Age.  A  Series  of  Papers 
on  the  Relations  of  the  Sexes.  By  Ed- 
ward Carpenter. 

Laird  and  Lee: 

Webster's  New  Standard  American  Diction- 
ary of  the  English  Language.  Encyclo- 
pedic Edition.  Compiled  and  Edited  by 
E.  T.  Roe,  LL.B. 

Little,  Brown  and  Company: 

The  Book  of  Entrees,  Including  Casserole 
and  Planked  Dishes.  By  Janet  Mackenzie 
Hill. 

Lothrop,  Lee  and  Shepard: 

When  Neighbors  Were  Neighbors.  A  Story 
of  Love  and  Life  in  Olden  Days.  By 
Galusha  Anderson,  S.T.D.,  LL.D. 
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The  MacmUlan  Company: 

The  Book  of  Woman's  Power.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Ida  M.  Tarbell. 

The  Friendship  of  Books.  Edited,  with  an 
Introduction,  by  Temple  Scott. 

A.  C.  McClurg  and  Company: 

Little  Uplifts.    By  Humphrey  J.  Desmond. 
Courage,  Ambition,   Resolution.     By  Grace 

Browne  Strand. 
Conduct,  Health,  Good  Fortune.     Compiled 

by  Grace  Browne  Strand. 

David  McKay: 

Catering  for  Special  Occasions,  with  Menus 
and  Receipts.    By  Fanny  Merritt  Farmer. 

Moifat,  Yard  and  Company: 

More   Letters   to   My    Son.     By    Winifred 

Tames 
The  Gift  of  Sleep.    By  Bolton  Hall,  With 

an  Introduction  by  Edward  Moffat  Weyer, 

Ph.D. 

NefF  College  Publishing  Company: 

Power  Through  Perfected  Ideas.    By  Silas 
S.  Neff,  Ph.D. 
« ■ 
Outing  Publishing  Company: 

People  of  the  Wild.    By  S.  St.  Mars. 

The  Polar  Publishing  Company: 

My  Attainment  of  the  Pole :  Being  the  Rec- 
ord of  the  Exposition  that  First  Reached 
the  Boreal  Centre,  1907-1909,  With  a  Final 
Summary  of  the  Polar  Controversy.  By 
Dr.  Frederick  A.  Cook. 


G,  P,  Putnam's  Sons: 

The  Book  of  Decorative  Furniture:  Its 
Form,  Colour  and  History.  Volume  II. 
By  Edwin  Foley. 

Sherman,  French  and  Company: 

Organ  and  Function :  A  Study  of  Evolution. 
By  B.  D.  Hahn. 

Silver,  Burdett  and  Company: 

Shakespeare's  King  Henry  the  Fifth.  Edit- 
ed for  Use  in  Secondary  Schools  by  Ed- 
gar Coit  Morris,  A.M. 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company: 

Advanced  Auction  Bridge,  With  Many  Il- 
lustrations of  Hands  from  Actual  Play, 
by  the  Expert  of  the  New  York  Sun,  In- 
cluding the  Official  Laws  of  Auction 
Bridge  as  Adopted,  1910,  by  the  Whist 
Club  of  New  York,  and  Revised  to  Oc- 
tober, 191 1. 

At  My  Window:  Hours  With  My  Pigeons. 
By  Ruth  A.  Johnstone. 

Animal  Secrets  Told:  A  Book  of  "Why." 
By  Harry  Chase  Brearley. 

Sturgis  and  Walton  Company: 

The  Boo'*  of  Buried  Treasure :  Being  a  True 
Histor>  of  the  Gold,  Jewels,  and  Plate  of 
Pirates,  Galleons,  etc.,  Which  Are  Sought 
For  to  this  Day.    By  Ralph  D.  Paine. 

Victor  Publishing  Company: 

Smithson's  Theory  of  Special  Creation.  By 
Noble  Smithson. 

The.  Press  Publishing  Company    (New  York 
World): 

The  World  Almanac  and  Encyclopedia,  1912. 


SALES  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE  MONTH 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most  popular  new  books  in  the  order  of  demand,  as  sold  between 

the  1st  of  January  and  the  ist  of  February 


NEW  YORK  CITY. 
Fiction 

1.  Peter  Ruff  and  The  Double  Four.    Oppen- 

heim.     (Little,  Brown.)     $1.25. 

2.  The    Iron    Woman.      Deknd.      (Harper.) 

$1.35. 

3.  The    House    of    Silence.      Everett-Green. 

(Estes.)     $1.25. 

4.  The  Prodigal  Judge.    Kester.    (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)     $1.25. 

5.  The  Maid  of  the  Whispering  Hills.     Roe. 

(Dodd,  Mead.)     $1.30. 

6.  The    Ne'er-Do- Well.      Beach.      (Harper.) 

$1.25. 


No  report 
No  report 


NoN-FicnoN 
Juveniles 


ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
Fiction 

1.  He  Comes  Up  Smiling.    Sherman.   (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)     $1.25. 

2.  Danny's  Own  Story.     Marquis.      (Double- 

day,  Page.)    $1.20. 

3.  The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth.     Wright. 

(Book  Supply.)    $1.30. 

4.  The  Folio wmg  of  the  Star.   Barclay.    (Put- 

man.)     $1.35. 

5.  The  Harvester.    Stratton-Porter.    (Double- 

dav    Pafife  )     $1  ^'^. 

6.  Peter  Ruff  and  The  Double  Four.     Oppen- 

heim.     (Little,  Brown.)     $1.25. 


No  report. 
No  report. 


Noi^-FlCTION 

Juveniles 
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ATLANTA,  GA. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Harvester.     Stratton- Porter.    (Double- 

day.  Page.)     $1.35. 

2.  The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth.     Wright 

(Book   Supply.)     $1.30. 

3.  The    Iron    Woman.      Deland.      (Harper.) 

4.  The  Following  of  the  Star.    Barclay.    (Put- 

nam.)    $1.35. 

5.  Queed.      Harrison.      (Houghton    Mifflin.) 

$1.35. 

6.  Secretary   of   Frivolous    Affairs.     Futrelle. 

( Bobbs-Merrill.)    $1.25. 

Juveniles 

i;  Team    Mates.      Barbour.      (Century    Co.) 
$1.50. 

2.  Just  Patty.    Webster.   (Century  Co.)   $1.20. 

3.  Sea   Fairies.     Baum.      (Reilly  &   Britton.) 

$1.25. 

Non-Fiction 
No  report. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
FicnoN 

1.  The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth.    Wright 

(Book  Supply.)     $1.30. 

2.  The  Harvester.    Stratton- Porter.    (Double- 

day,   Page.)     $1.35. 

3.  The  Following  of  the  Star.    Barclay.    (Put- 

nam.)    $1.35. 

4.  The    Iron    Woman.      Deland.      (Harper.) 

$1.35. 

5.  The    Reason    Why.      Glyn.      (Appleton.) 

$1.30. 

6.  Queed.      Harrison.       (Houghton    Mifflin.) 

$1.35- 

NoN-FicnoN 

1.  How  to  Live  on  Twenty-Four  Hours  a  Day. 

Bennett     (Doran.)     50  cents. 

2.  Revelations  of  My  Friends.     (Stokes.)     50 

cents. 

3.  The  Blue  Bird.  Maeterlinck.  (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.25. 

4.  Three  Plays.     Brieux.     (Brentano.)     $1.50. 

Juveniles 

1.  Team    Mates.      Barbour.      (Century    Co.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The   Tale  of   Timmy   Tip   Toes.      Potter. 

(Warne.)     50  cents. 

3.  The  Sea  Fairies.     Baum.     (Reilly  &  Brit- 

ton.)    $1.25. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
FlcnoN 

1.  Tante.    Sedgwick.     (Century  Co.)    $1.30. 

2.  The  Money  Moon.    Farnol.    (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.25. 

3.  Peter  Ruff  and  The  Double  Four.    Oppen- 

heim.     (Little.    Brown.)     $1.25. 

4.  Rose  of  Old  Harpeth.     Daviess.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)     $1.25. 

5.  Hilda     Lessways.       Bennett        (Dutton.) 

$1.50. 


6.  The  Man  Who  Understood  Women.    Mer- 
rick.    (Kennerley.)    $1.20. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  Robert  R  Lee.    Page.     (Scribncr.)     $2.50. 

2.  Creative     Evolution.      Bergson.       (Holt.) 

$2.5a 

3.  The  Leaves  of  the  Tree.    Benson.     (Put- 

nam.)   $1.50. 

4.  Three  Plays.     Brieux.     (Brentano.)    $1.50. 

Juveniles 

1.  Team  Mates.  Barbour.  (Century  Cx).)  $1.50. 

2.  Daniel     Boone.       Lindsay.       (Lippmcott) 

$1.50. 

3.  History  of  England.    Kipling  and  Fletcher. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)     $1.80. 

BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 

FlcnoN 

1.  The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth.    Wright. 

(Book  Supply.)     $1.30. 

2.  The  Harvester.     Stratton-Porter.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)     $1.35. 

3.  The  Following  of  the  Star.    Barclay.    (Put- 

nam.)   $1.35. 

4.  The  Money  Moon.    Famol.    (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.25. 

5.  The    Iron    Woman.      Deland.       (Harper.) 

$1.35. 

6.  Queed.      Harrison.       (Houghton    Mifflin.) 

$1.35. 

Non-Fiction 

No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

i 

BOSTON.  MASS. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Following  of  the  Star.    Barclay.    (Put- 

nam.)    $1.35. 

2.  Peter  Ruff  and  the  Double  Four.     Oppen- 

heim.     (Little,  Brown.)     $1.25. 

3.  The   Secret   Garden.     Burnett      (Stokes.) 

$1.35- 

4.  Tante.    Sedgwick.    (Century  Co.)    $1.30. 

5.  Mother.    Norris.     (Macmillan.)     $1.00. 

6.  The  Harvester.    Stratton-Porter.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)    $1.35. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  The    CHianging   Chinese.     Ross.      (Century 

Co.)    $2.40. 

2.  The  Leaves  of  the  Tree.     Benson.     (Put- 

nam.)   $1.50. 

3.  Everyman's  Religion.     Hodges.     (Macmil- 

lan.)    $1.50. 

4.  From  the  Classic   Point    of    View.     Cox. 

(Scribner.)     $1.50. 

Juveniles 

1.  Honey  Bee.     France.     (Lane.)     $1.50. 

2.  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast.  Dana.  (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)     $1.50. 

3.  Peter   and   Wendy.      Barrie.       (Scribncr.) 

$1.50. 
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BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Money  Moon.    Famol.   (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.25. 

2.  The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth.    Wright. 

(Book  Supply.)     $1.30. 

3.  The  Harvester.    St ratton- Porter.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)    $1.35.  ^^    ,      ^ 

4.  The   Secret   Garden.     Burnett.      (Stokes.) 

$1.35. 

5.  Mother.    Norris.     (Macmillan.)     $1.00. 

6.  Peter  Ruff  and  the  Double  Four.  Oppen- 

heim.      (Little,  Brown.)     $1.25. 

NoN-FicnoN 
No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth.    Wright. 

(Book  Supply.)     $1.30. 

2.  The  Harvester.    Stratton- Porter..  (Double- 

day,  Page.)     $1.35. 

3.  Havoc.       Oppenheim.       (Little,     Brown.) 

$1.25. 

4.  The  Money  Moon.  Farnol.    (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.25. 

5.  Rebellion.     Patterson.     (Reilly  &  Britton.) 

6.  The    Iron    Woman.      Deland.      (Harper.) 

$1.35. 

NoN-FlCTION 

No  report 

Juveniles 
No  report 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth.    Wright 

(Book  Supply.)    $1.30. 

2.  The    Iron    Woman.      Deland.      (Harper.) 

$1.35- 

3.  The  Harvester.    Stratton-Porter.    (Double- 

day.  Page.)     $1.35. 

4.  The  Following  of  the  Star.    Barclay.    (Put- 

nam.)    $1.35- 

5.  The  Money  Moon.    Famol.    (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.25. 

6.  He  Comes  Up  Smiling.    Sherman.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)     $1.25. 

NoN-FicrioN 

1.  The  Human  Machine.    Bennett     (Doran.) 

75  cents. 

2.  Creative     Evolution.      Bergson.       (Holt.) 

$2.50. 

3.  The  Changing    Chinese.     Ross.      (Century 

Co.)    $2.40. 
4-  Woman  and  Labor.    Schreiner.     (Stokes.) 

$1.25. 

Juveniles 

1.  Rolf  in  the  Woods.     Seton.     (Doubleday, 

Page.)     $1.75. 

2.  The  Scouts  of  Pea  Ridge.    Dunne.     (Mc- 

Clurg.)     $1.25. 

3.  Just  Patty.  Webster.    (Century  Co.)    $1.20. 


CINCINNATI,   O. 

Fiction 

1.  He  Comes  Up  Smiling.    Sherman.   (Bobbs« 

Merrill.)    $1.25. 

2.  The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth.     Wright 

(Book  Supply.)    $1.30. 

3.  The  Harvester.    Stratton-Porter.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)     $1.35. 

4.  The  Prodigal  Judge.   Kester.    (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)     $1.25. 

5.  Queed.      Harrison.       (Houghton   Mifflin.) 

$1.35. 

6.  The   Fruitful    Vine.     Hichens.      (Stokes.) 

$140. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  George  Bernard  Shaw.    Henderson.   (Stew- 

art &  Kidd.)     $5.00. 

2.  The  New  Avatar  and  the  Destiny  of  the 

Soul.    Buck.     (Stewart  &  Kidd.)     $2.00. 

3.  Increasing  Human  Efficiency.   Scott.    (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.25. 

Juveniles 

1.  Just  Patty.   Webster.    (Century  Co.)    $1.25. 

2.  Wild  Animals  Every  Child  Should  Know. 

Rogers.     (Doubleday,  Page.)    $1.20. 

3.  Patt/s  Motor  Car.    Wells.    (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.25. 

CLEVELAND,  O. 

Fiction 

1.  He  Comes  Up  Smiling.    Sherman.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)     $1.25. 

2.  Riders  of  the  Purple  Sage.     Grey.     (Har- 

per.)    $1.30. 

3.  Peter  Ruff  and  the  Double  Four.     Oppen- 

heim.    (Little,  Brown.)     $1.25. 

4.  The  Money  Moon.  Farnol.    (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.25. 

5.  The    Case    of    Richard    Meynell.      Ward. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)     $1.35. 

6.  The  Harvester.    Stratton-Porter.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)    $1.35- 

NoN-FlCTION 

No  report. 

Juveniles 

1.  Rolf  in  the  Woods.     Seton.     (Doubleday, 

Page.)     $1.75. 

2.  Boy  Scouts  Manual.     Seton.     (Doubleday, 

Page.)     50  cents. 

3.  Heidi.    Spyri.     (Ginn.)    50  cents. 

DALLAS,  TEX. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth.     Wright. 

(Book  Supply.)     $1.30. 

2.  The  Harvester.    Stratton-Porter.    (Double- 

day,   Page.)     $1.35- 

3.  Queed.      Harrison.       (Houghton    Mifflin.) 

$1.35. 

4.  The  Iron  Woman.  Deland.  (Harper.)  $1.35. 

5.  Keeping  Up  With  Lizzie.  Bacheller.    (Har- 

per.)    $1.00. 

6.  The    Ne'er-Do- Well.      Beach.      (Harper.) 

$1.25. 

NoN-FlCTION 

No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 
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DENVER,  COLO. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth.    Wright. 

(Book  Supply.)    $1.30. 

2.  The    Broad    Highway.      Farnol.      (Little, 

Brown.)     $1.35. 

3.  Kennedy     Square.       Smith.       (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Dawn  O'Hara.     Ferber.     (Stokes.)     $1.25. 

5.  Mother  Carey's  Chickens.  Wiggin.   (Hough- 

ton  Mifflin.)      $1.25. 

6.  Man's   Birthright.     Brown.      (Fitzgerald.) 

$1.50. 

NoN-FicrioN 
No  report. 


No  report. 


Juveniles 


I. 
2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 
6. 


(Double- 
Wright. 
Mifflin.) 


I. 
2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 
6. 


I. 
2. 

3. 

4. 

I. 
2. 

3. 


DETROIT,  MICH. 
Fiction 
The  Harvester.    Stratton-Porter. 

day,  Page.)     $i.35- 
The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth. 

(Book  Supply.)     $1.30. 
Queed.      Harrison.       (Houghton 

$1.35. 

The  Following  of  the  Star.  Barclay.  (Put- 
nam.)    $1.35- 

The    Iron    Woman.      Deland.      (Harper.) 

$1.35. 
Peter  Ruff  and  The  Double  Four.    Oppcn- 

heim.      (Little,  Brown.)     $1.25.   ' 

NoN-FlCTION 

No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Fiction 

The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth.  Wright. 
(Book  Supply.)     $1.30. 

The  Harvester.  Stratton-Porter.  (Double- 
day,  Page.)    $1.35. 

Queed.      Harrison.       (Houghton    Mifflin.) 

$1.35. 
Peter  Ruff  and  The  Double  Four.    Oppen- 

heim.     (Little,  Brown.)     $1.25. 
He  Comes  Up  Smiling.    Sherman.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    $1.25. 
The  Prodigal  Judge.    Kester.  (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)     $1.25. 

NoN-FlCTION 

George  Bernard  Shaw.  Henderson.  (Stew- 
art &  Kidd.)    $5.00. 

Fifteen  Thousand  Miles  By  Stage.  Stra- 
horn.     (Putnam.)     $4.00. 

Woman  and  Labor.  Schreincr.  (Stokes.) 
$1.50. 

We  and  Our  Children.  Hutchinson. 
(Doubleday,  Page.)    $1.20. 

Juveniles 
Betty    Wales    Decides.     Warde.      (Penn.) 

$1.25. 
Team    Mates.      Barbour.      (Century    Co.) 

$1.50. 
The  Enchanted  Peacock.     Brown.     (Rand, 

McNally.)     $1.25. 


KANSAS  CITY,   MO. 

Fiction 

1.  Queed.      Harrison.       (Houghton    Mifflin.) 

$1.35. 

2.  The    Iron    Woman.     Deland.      (Harper.) 

$1.35. 

3.  The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth.    Wright 

(Book  Supply.)     $1.30. 

4.  The  Harvester.    Stratton-Porter.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)   $1.35 

5.  The  Peace  of  Solomon  Valley.     McC^rter. 

(McQurg.)     50  cents. 

6.  Kennedy  Square.   Smith.    (Scribner.)   $1.50. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  The     Blue    Bird.      Maeterlinck.       (Dodd, 

Mead.)    $1.25. 

2.  How  to  Live  on  Twenty-four  Hours  a  Day. 

Bennett.     (Doran.)     50  cents. 

3.  Mental     Efficiency.       Bennett.       (Doran.) 

75  cents. 

4.  Literary    Taste.      Bennett      (Doran.)      75 

cents. 

Juveniles 

1.  Rebecca    of    Sunnybrook    Farm.      Wiggin. 

(Houghton  Mifflin.)     $1.25. 

2.  Just  Patty.    Webster.     (Century  Co.)  $1.20. 

3.  For  Yardley.    Barbour.     (Appleton.)    $1.50. 


LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Fiction 

1.  The    Iron    Woman.      Deland.      (Harper.) 

$1.35. 

2.  The  Harvester.    Stratton-Porter.    (Double- 

day.  Page.)     $1.35. 

3.  The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth.     Wright 

(Book  Supply.)     $1.30. 

4.  The  Following  of  the  Star.    Barclay.   (Put- 

nam.)    $1.35. 

5.  Peter  RufF  and  The  Double  Four.    Oppen- 

heim.     (Little,  Brown.)     $1.25. 

6.  Mary    Midthorne.      McCutcheon.      (Dodd, 

Mead.)     $1.25. 


No  report. 
No  report. 


Non-Fiction 
Juveniles 


MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Money  Moon.    Farnol.    (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.25. 

2.  The    Iron    Woman.      Deland.       (Harper.) 

$1.35- 

3.  The  Harvester.    Stratton-Porter.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)     $1.35. 

4.  My  Lady  of  Doubt     Parrish.     (McClurg.) 

$1.35. 

5.  The    Long    Roll.      Johnston.      (Houghton 

Mifflin.)     $1.40. 

6.  The    Secret    Garden.     Burnett.      (Stokes.) 

$1.35. 

Non-Fiction 

No  report. 

Juveniles 

No  report. 
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MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth.     Wright. 

(Book  Supply.)     $1.30. 

2.  Queed.       Harrison.       (Houghton    MifBin.) 

$1-35. 

3.  The  Harvester.    Stratton-Porter.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)    $1.35. 

4.  The  Iron  Woman.  Deland.   (Harper.)  $i.35' 

5.  The    Ne'er-Do-Well.      Beach.      (Harper.) 

$1.25. 

6.  Kennedy  Square.  Smith.   (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

NoN- Fiction 

1.  Comfort  Foimd  in  Good  Old  Books.   Fitch. 

(Elder.)     $1.50. 

2.  The   Diary  of  Gideon  Wells.     (Houghton 

Mifflin.)    $10.00. 

3.  The  New  Garden  of  Ganada.  Talbot.   (Cas- 

sell.)     $2.50. 

4.  A  Garden  of  Paris.    Wallace.     (McClurg.) 

$1.25. 

Juveniles 

1.  The   Land  We   Live   In.     Price.      (Small, 

Maynard.)     $1.50. 

2.  Peter    and    Wendy.      Barrie.      (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Stories    from  Hans   Andersen.       (Doran.) 


,      (Har- 

Bindloss. 

Oppen- 

(Bobbs- 

$1.30. 
(Double- 


NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Fiction 

1.  Riders  of  the  Purple  Sage.     Grey 

per.)     $1.30. 

2.  Vane     of     the     Timberlands. 

(Stokes.)     $1.25. 

3.  Peter  Ruff  and  The  Double  Four. 

heim.     (Little,  Brown.)     $1.25. 

4.  He  (3omes  Up  Smiling.    Sherman. 

Merrill.)    $1.25. 

5.  Tante.    Sedgwick.     (Century  Co.) 

6.  The  Harvester.    Stratton-Porter. 

day.  Page.)    $1.35. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  Plays.    Synge.     (Luce.)    $1.25. 

2.  Modem  Man's  Religion.    Brown.     (Teach- 

ers College.)     $1.00. 

3.  President's  Cabinet.    Learned.     (Yale  Uni- 

versity Press.)    $2.50. 

4.  Woman  and  Labor.     Schreiner.     (Stokes.) 

$1.25. 

Juveniles 
No  report 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Fiction 

1.  Queed.      Harrison.       (Houghton    Mifflin.) 

$1-35. 

2.  The  Harvester.    Stratton-Porter.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)     $1.35. 

3.  The    Case    of    Richard    Meynell.      Ward. 

(Doubleday,   Page.)     $1.35. 

4.  The  Iron  Woman.  Deland.  (Harper.)  $1.35. 

5.  A  Weaver  of  Dreams.     Reed.     (Putnam.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The  Money  Moon.   Farnol.    (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.25. 


Non-Fiction 

1.  Three  Plays.    Brieux.     (Brentano.)     $1.50. 

2.  As    a    Man  Thinks.     Thomas.   (Duffield.) 

$1.25. 

3.  The  Human  Machine.     Bennett    (Doran.) 

75  cents. 

4.  What's  Wrong  With  the  World?    Chester- 

ton.    (Dodd,  Mead.)    $i.5a 

Juveniles 

1.  The    Story    Girl.     Montgomery.      (Page.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Just  Patty.   Webster.    (Century  Co.)    $1.20. 

3.  Betty    Wales    Decides.      Warde.      (Penn.) 

$1.25. 

NORFOLK,  VA. 

Fiction 

1.  The    Broad    Highway.      FamoL       (Little, 

Brown.)     $1.35. 

2.  The  Iron  Woman.  Deland.   (Harper.)  $1.35. 

3.  The     Ne'er-Do- Well.      Beach.      (Harper.) 

$1.25. 

4.  The  Prodigal  Judge.    Kester.    (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)     $1.25. 

5.  The    Common   Law.     Chambers.      (Apple- 

ton.)     $1.40. 

6.  The    Long    Roll.      Johnston.      (Houghton 

Mifflin.)    $1.40. 

Non-Fiction 
No  report 

Juveniles 

1.  Peter  and  Wendy.  Barrie.  (Scribner.)  $1.50. 

2.  Travelers  Five.    Johnston.     (Page.)     $1.25. 

3.  The    Story    Girl.      Montgomery.      (Page.) 

$1.25. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Fiction 

1.  Peter  Ruff  and  The  Double  Four.    Oppen- 

hcim.     (Little,   Brown.)     $1.25. 

2.  Riders  of  the  Purple  Sage.     Grey.     (Har- 

per.)    $1.30. 

3.  The    Case    of    Richard    Meynell.      Ward. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)     $1.35. 

4.  Tante.    Sedgwick.    (Century  Co.)    $1.30. 

5.  The    Garden    of    Resurrection.     Thurston. 

(Kennerley.)     $1.30. 

6.  A   Bed   of   Roses.     George.      (Brentano.) 

$1.35. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  The  West  in  the  East    Collier.    (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Three  Plays.     Brieux.     (Brentano.)    $1.50. 

3.  Four    Months    Afoot   in    Spain.      Franck. 

(Century  Co.)     $2.00. 

4.  The  Women  of  the  Caesars.    Ferrero.    (Cen- 

tury Co.)     $2.00. 

Juveniles 
No  report 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Harvester.    Stratton-Porter.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)     $1.35. 

2.  The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth.    Wright 

(Book  Supply.)     $1.30. 
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3.  The  Money  Moon.   Farnol.    (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.25. 

4.  The    Iron     Woman.     Deland.      (Harper.) 

$i.35- 

5.  Queed.      Harrison.       (Houghton    Mifflin.) 

$1.35. 

6.  The  Following  of  the  Star.    Barclay.    (Put- 

nam.)   $1.35. 

NoN-FlCTlON 

1.  The    Quakers    in   the   American    Colonies. 

Jones.     (Macmillan.)     $3.50. 

2.  Shakespeare  on  the  Stage.    Winter.     (Mof- 

fat, Yard.)     $3.00. 

3.  Two  Years  in  the  Forbidden  City.   Princess 

Der  Ling.     (Moffat,  Yard.)     $2.00. 

4.  The  Human  Machine.    Bennett.     (Doran.) 

75  cents. 

Juveniles 

1.  The  Five  Senses.    Keyes.     (Moffat,  Yard.) 

$1.00. 

2.  Mother   West   Wind's   Children.     Burgess. 

(Little,  Brown.)     $1.00. 

3.  The    Forest   Castaways.      Bartlett.      (Cen- 

tury Co.)    $1.50. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Fiction 

I.  The  Amazing  Adventures  of  Letitia  Car- 
berry.     Rinehart.     (Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.25. 

2;  The  Harvester.  Stratton- Porter.  (Double- 
day,  Page.)     $1.35. 

3.  Keeping  Up  With  Lizzie.    Bacheller.    (Har- 

per.)'   $1.00. 

4.  Peter  Ruff  and  The  Double  Four.    Oppen- 

hcim.     (Little,   Brown.)     $1.25. 

5.  The  Man  Who  Understood  Women.    Mer- 

rick.    (Kennerley.)     $1-20. 

6.  The   Secret   Garden.     Burnett.      (Stokes.) 

$1.35- 

Non-Fiction 

1.  Four    Months    Afoot    in    Spain.      Franck. 

(Century  Co.)     $2.00. 

2.  Creative     Evolution.       Bergson.       (Holt.) 

$2.50. 

3.  The  Man  Who  Likes  Mexico.    Gillpatrick. 

(Century  Co.)    $2.00. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

PORTLAND,  ME. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth.    Wright. 

(Book  Supply.)     $1.30. 

2.  The  Harvester.    Stratton-Porter.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)    $1.35. 

3.  The  Following  of  the  Star.  Barclay.   (Put-  . 

nam.)     $1.35. 

4.  The     Iron  Woman.      Deland.      (Harper.) 

$1.35. 

5.  The  Secret  Garden.      Burnett      (Stokes.) 

$1.35. 

6.  Peter  Ruff  and  The  Double  Four.    Oppen- 

heim.     (Little,  Brown.)     $1.25. 

NoN-FlCTION 

No  report. 

JUVEN»TJ£S 

No  report. 


PORTLAND.  ORE. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth.     Wright 

(Book  Supply.)     $1.30. 

2.  The    Case    of    Richard    Meynell.      Ward. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)     $1.35. 

3.  Kennedy  Square.   Smith.    (Scribner.)  $1.50. 

4.  The    Broad    Highway.      Farnol.      (Little, 

Brown.)     $1.35. 

5.  Mary    Midthorne.      McCutcheon.      (Dodd, 

Mead.)     $1.25. 

6.  The    Iron    Woman.      Deland.      (Harper.) 

$1.35. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  Three  Plays.    Brieux.     (Brentano.)     $1.50. 

2.  Love    and    Marriage.      Key.      (Putnam.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Tariff  in  Our  Times.    TarbelL     (Mac- 

millan.)   $1.50. 

Juveniles 

1.  Team  Mates.    Barbour.    (Appleton.)   |i.5o. 

2.  Travelers  Five.    Johnston.     (Page.)     $1.25. 

3.  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales.     (Doubleday,  Page.) 

$1.50. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 
Fiction 

1.  Peter  Ruff  and  The  Double  Four.    Oppen- 

heim.     (Little,  Brown.)    $1.25. 

2.  The    Broad    Highway.      Farnol.      (Little, 

Brown.)    $1.35. 

3.  The  Following  of  the  Star.    Barclay.    (Put- 

nam.) $1.35. 

4.  Kennedy  Square.    Smith.    (Scribner.)  $1.50. 

5.  Tante.    Sedgwick.    (Century  Co.)    $1.30. 

6.  Vane     of     the     Timberlands.         Bindloss. 

(Stokes.)     $1.25. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  Old    Age    Deferred.      Lorand.       (Davis.) 

$2.50. 

2.  Creative     Evolution.       Bergson.       (Holt) 

$2.50. 

3.  Heredity  in  Relation  to  Eugenics.     Daven- 

port.    (Holt)     $2.00. 

4.  Letters  of  Sarah  Ome  Jewctt.     (Houghton 

Mifflin.)     $1.50. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth.    Wright 

(Book  Supply.)     $1.30. 

2.  The  Rosary.   Barclay.    (Putnam.)    $1.35. 

3.  Queed.      Harrison.       (Houghton    Mifflin.) 

$1.35. 
4-  The  Harvester.    Stratton-Porter.    (Double- 
day,  Page.)     $1.35. 

5.  The  Following  of  the  Star.    Barclay.   (Put- 

nam.)    $1.35. 

6.  Keeping  Up  With  Lizzie.   Bacheller.    (Har- 

per.)   $1.00. 

NoN- Fiction 
No  report 
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Juveniles 

1.  The  Elsie  Books.    Finley.    (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1^5. 

2.  The     Little     Colonel     Series.       Johnston. 

(Page.)     $i.sa 

3.  Peter   Rabbit   Series.     Potter.      (Warne.) 

50  cents. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth.    Wright. 

(Book  Supply.)     $1.30. 

2.  The    Iron    Woman.     Deland.      (Harper.) 

$1.35. 

3.  Queed.      Harrison.      (Houghton    Mifflin.) 

$1.35. 
4-  The  Harvester.    Stratton-Porter.    (Double- 
day,  Page.)     $1.35- 

5.  Mother.    Norris.     (Macmillan.)    $1.00. 

6.  Kennedy  Square.  Smith.    (Scribner.)  $1.50. 

NoN-FicnoN 

1.  Laughter.     Bergson.     (Macmillan.)     $1.25. 

2.  The  Arctic  Prairies.     Seton.      (Scribner.) 

3.  Woman  and  Labor.    Schreiner.     (Stokes.) 

$1.20. 

4.  American  Woman  and  Her  Home.    Hillis. 

(Revell.)     $1.00. 

Juveniles 

1.  Betty    Wales    on    the    Campus.      Warde. 

(Penn.)    $1.25. 

2.  Old  R^erson.     Camp.     (Appleton.)     $1.50. 

3.  Dave  Crockett,  Scout  Allen.    (Lippincott.) 

$1.50. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 

Fiction 

1.  The  Harvester.    Stratton-Porter.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)     $1.35. 

2.  The    Reason    Why.      Glyn.       (Appleton.) 

$1.30. 

3.  The    Iron    Woman.      Deland.      (Harper.) 

$1.35- 

4.  The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth.    Wright. 

(Book  Supply.)     $1.30. 

5.  Queed.      Harrison.       (Houghton    Mifflin.) 

^     $1.35. 

6.  The  Money  Moon.   Famol.    (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1^5. 

NoN-FicnoN 

1.  In  the  Footprints  of  the  Padres.    Stoddard. 

(Robertson.)    $2.oa 

2.  Comfort  Found  in  C5ood  Old  Books.    Fitch. 

(Elder.)     $1.50. 

3-  Gardening  in  California.    McLaren.     (Rob- 

ertson.)    $3.75. 

4-  Do  They  Respect  Us.     Graham.     (Robert- 

son.)    $i.5a 

Juveniles 

1.  Betty    Wales     Series.      Warde.       (Penn.) 
.  $1.25. 

2.  Patty  Series.    Wells.    (Dodd,  Mead.)  $1.25. 
3-  Peter    Rabbit    Series.     Potter.      (Warne.) 

50  cents. 


SEATTLE,  WASH. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth.     WrighL 

(Book  Supply.)     $1.30. 

2.  The    Iron    Woman.      Deland.      (Harper.) 

$1.35. 

3.  Queed.      Harrison.       (Houghton   Mifflin.) 

$1.35. 

4.  The    Garden   of   Resurrection.     Thurston. 

(Kennerley.)    $1.30. 

5.  The    Broad    Highway.      Famol.      (Little, 

Brown.)     $1.35. 

6.  His  Rise  to  Power.    Miller.     (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)    $1.25. 

IJON-FlCTION 

1.  Seattle  Civic  Plans  Book.     Bogue.    (Low- 

man  &  Hanford.)    $1.00. 

2.  The  Western  Gate.    Ross.     (Dodd,  Mead.) 

75  cents. 

3.  Mountain  Camp  Fires.    Meany.     (Lowman 

&  Hanford.^    $1.00. 

4.  The    Acquisition    of    Oregon.      Marshall. 

(Lowman  &  Hanford.)     $io.oa 

Juveniles 

1.  Boy  Scouts.     Seton.     (Doubleday,  Page.) 

SO  cents. 

2.  Rolf  in  the  Woods.     Seton.     (Doubleday, 

Page.)     $1.75. 

3.  Mother       Carey's       Chickens.         Wiggin. 

(Houghton  Mifflin.)     $1.25. 

TOLEDO,  O. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Harvester.    Stratton-Porter.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)    $1.35. 

2.  The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth.    Wright. 

(Book  Supply.)     $1.30. 

3.  The  Amazing  Adventures  of  Letitia   Car- 

berry.    Rinehart.    (Bobbs-Merrill.)    $1.25. 
4-  The    Iron    Woman.      Deland.      (Harper.) 

$1.35. 

5.  The  Prodigal  Judge.    Kester.    (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)   $1.25. 

6.  The  Maid  of  the  Whispering  Hills.     Roe. 

(Dodd,  Mead.)    $1.30. 

NoN-FicnoN 
No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

TORONTO,  CAN. 
Fiction 

1.  .The    Money    Moon.      Farnol.       (Briggs.) 

$1.25. 

2.  The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth.     Wright. 

(Book  Supply.)      $1.30. 

3.  The    Harvester.     Stratton-Porter.     (Lang- 

ton.)     $1.30. 

4.  The    Following    of    the    Star.      Barclay. 

(Briggs.)     $1.50. 

5.  The    Ne'er-Do-Well.      Beach.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The    Sick-a-Bed    Lady.      Abbott.      (Copp, 

Clark.)     $1.00. 
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NoK-Ficno!* 
I.  Life  of  Father  LacotDbc  Hughes.   (Briggs.) 
U-30. 

JUVENBXS 

1.  Th«  Secret  Garden.  Burnett.  (Copp. 
CUrk.)     $1.50. 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C 

1.  The  Harvester.    Stratlon- Porter.    (Double- 

day,   Page.)     51-35- 

2.  The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth.     Wnght. 

(Book  Snpply.)    $1-30. 

3.  The  Following  of  the  Star.   Barclay.   (Put- 

4.  A  Weaver  of  Dreams.     Reed.     (Putnam.) 

%i.So. 

5.  Queed.      Harrison.       (Houghton    Mifflin.) 

$1.35- 

6.  The  Money  Moon,    FamoL   (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1-25. 

NoH-Ficnow 
I.  The  Diary  of  Gideon  Weils.     (Houghton 

MifBin.)     I10.00. 
3.  The    American     People,'  Vol.     II.      Low. 

(Houghton  Mifflin.)    $2.25. 

3.  The    Changing  Chinese.     Ross.     (Century 

Co.)    $2.40. 

4.  The  Call  of  the  Carpenter.  White.  (Double- 

day,   Page.)     $1.30. 

Juveniles 
1.  Peter    and    Wendy.      Barrie.      (Scribner.) 

$'-So. 
3.  Rolf  in  the  Woods.     Scton.     (Etoubleday, 

Page.)    $1,75. 
3.  The  Sea  Fairies.  Baum.   (Reilly  &  Britlon.) 

$1.35. 

WORCESTER.  MASS. 

I.  The  Harvester.  St  ration -Porter.  (Double- 
day,   Page.)     $1.35. 

a.  The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth.  Wright. 
(Book   Supply.)     $1.30- 

3.  The    Iron    Woman.      Deland.       (Harper.) 

«'.3S. 

4.  The    Reason    Why.      Glyn,      (Applelon.) 

JI.30. 


5-  Peter  Raff  and  The  DtMriilc  Four.  Oppea- 
heim.     (Little,  BroviL)     $1.25. 

&  Riders  of  the  Purple  Sage.  Grey.  (Har- 
per.)    Jija 

NoN-FlCTKUl 

1.  The  Mansioo.     Van  Dyke.      (Harper.)     30 

2.  How  to  Live  on  Twenty-fonr  Hours  a  Day, 

Bennett     (Doran.)     50  cents. 

3.  A  Sailor's  Log.    Evans.     (Applelon.)  ^00. 

4.  Boston  Days.     Whiting.     (Little,  Brown) 

Juveniles 

1.  Tom  Swift  Series.  (Grossct  &  Dnnlap.)  40 

2.  Peter  Rabbit  Series.    Potter.     (Wanie.)  50 

3.  Tell  It  Again  Stories.    Dillingham  and  Em- 

erson.    (Ginn.)    £0  cents. 

From  the  above  list  the  six  best-selling 
books  (fiction)  are  selected  according  to  \ht 
following  system: 

A  book  standing  ist  on  any  list  receives    10 

ad    "     "  "          "          8 

3d    "     "  "          "          7 

4th  ""  "          "          6 

Sth  "     "  "          "          S 

6th  ""  "          "          4 

BEST  SELLING  BOOKS 
According   to    the    foregoing    lists,   the   sii 
books  (fiction)  which  have  sold  best  in  the 
order  of  demand  during  the  month  are 

rai.-^'.s 
I.  The     Winning    of     Barbara     Worth. 

Wright.    (Book  Supply.)     $1.30 2i9 

a.  The  Harvester,     S I raiton- Porter. 

{Douhleday,    Page.)     $1.35 2ig 

3.  The  Iron  Woman.     Deland.    (Harper.) 

$1-35     '47 

4.  Queed.    Harrison.    (Houghton  Mifilin.) 

$1-35    103 

5.  Peter  Ruff  and  the  Double  Four.    Op- 

penheim.     (Little,  Brown.)     $1.35 (ff 

6.  The  Following  of  the   Star.     Barclay. 

Putnam.)     $1.35  90 
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Cfironicle   antr   Comment 


The  Leader 


There  have  been  very  few  tributes  of 
recent  years  with  which  we  have  been  so 
cordially  in  sympathy  as 
that  embodied  in  the  re- 
cent dinner  to  Mr.  Will- 
iam Dean  How  ells  on 
the  occasion  of  his  seventy-fifth  birthday. 
Mr.  Howells  is  not  merely  the  Dean  of 
American  letters;  by  virtue  of  his 
achievement  and  his  years  of  splendid 
service  he  is  to-day  the  unquestioned 
leader.  In  other  periods  and  in  other 
lands  there  have  been  literary  figures  far 
more  dominant.  But  never  has  com- 
mand been  held  with  more  dignity,  or  by 
a  more  courteous,  a  more  kindly  gen- 
tleman. 


The  fact  that  Mr.  J.  Henry  Harper's 
The   House   of   Harper,   a   Century    of 

Publishing  in  Franklin 
The  Story  Square  may  be  taken  as 

of  a  Centuiy      an  advertisement  in  some 

quarters  is  not  of  the 
slightest  importance.  Nor  are  we  dis- 
posed to  emphasise  the  fact  that  the  work 
might  in  many  ways  have  been  much 
better  done.  What  really  counts  is  that 
it  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining  books 
of  its  kind  that  we  have  read  for  years, 
a  book  not  to  be  reviewed  and  then 
tossed  aside,  but  one  that  demands  a 
place  on  a  reference  shelf  limited  to 
thirty  or  forty  very  necessary  volumes, 
A  great  publishing  house  is  far  more 
than  a  mere  business  enterprise.  The 
House  of  Harper  is  the  oldest  of  all  our 
great  American  publishing  houses.     By 
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reason  of  the  seniority  and  of  the  great  the   first  order?    For  that   matter  how 

names  which  have  been  associated  with  many   can   point   to   a   hundred   years? 

its  activities  of  five  arid  ninety  years  its  When  we  recall  that  the  Harpers  were 

story  is  bound  to  be  a  contribution  to  the  the  accredited  publishers  of  Thackeray, 

literary  annals  of  our  nation.     We  are  and  Dickens,  and   Biilwer,  and  Charles 

accustomed  to  hear  a  good  deal  of  the  Reade,  Mr.  Harper's  line  to  the  effect 

great  Enghsh  pubhshing  houses.     As  a  that  "the  best  English  fiction  of  the  last 

matter  of  fact,  is  there  one  of  them  which  half  century  was  pubhshed  in  Harper's 

has   had   personal   dealings   with   many  Afagasine"  is    far    from    being   an    idle 

American  and  English  men  of  letters  of  boast. 


.     HOWELLS    IN     . 


CHRONICLE  AND  COMMENT 


"5 


So  rich  is  the  mine  of  anecdote  to  be 
found  in  this  book  that  the  problem  is 
where  to  begin  and  what  to  select. 
Much  hasty  abuse  has  lately  been  heaped 
upon  the  American  publisher  of  that  yes- 
terday before  the  international  copyright 
law.  The  recent  Dickens  Centenary  and 
the  Dickens  Stamp  have  revived  all  the 
stories  of  his  iniquity.  Some  figures  set 
down  by  Mr,  Harper  have  a  direct  hear- 


ing on  the  matter.  The  idea  is  general 
that  the  books  of  well-known  English 
writers  forty  years  ago  were  appropriated 

by  American  publishers  without  any  pe- 
cuniary compensation.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  leading  American  publishers  were 
in  the  habit  of  paying  English  authors 
or  their  representatives  liberally  for  ad- 
vance sheets,  although  these  payments 
protected    the    publishers    in    no    way 
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The  payments  to  Wilkie  Collins  ran  as  high  Between  1848  and  i860  Macaulay's  History 

as  i?so  each  for  The  Woman  in  While,  Man  of  England  was  published,  and  £650  was  paid 

and  Wife,  and  The  Moonstone.    For  Charles  by  Harper  and  Brothers  for  the  American  mar- 

Reade's  A  Woman  Hater,  ii.ooo.  kei,  although  no  protection  was  accorded,  and 


VIEW   OF  THE   UPPEB  TABIDS 
Willum  Samuel  Johnson,  Mn.  Anne  Felloi 
luBo  Oiii  Kaler,  Rccinild  Wriarbt  Kau"-- 
Oiarla  Run  Kennedy,  Basil  tCinr,  Mi 
Samuel  Ells  worth  Kiser,  Aldin  ArtCur  It 


-._ lohnKon.  Chirlel  Johnston,  Miss  Kate  Jones.  Elirabelh  Jordan, 

Wriarbt  Kauifnun,  Arthur  I.  Keller.  ComRiander  J.  D.   Kelley.  Edward  W.  Remble, 


fcunhy.'Ha'roW   MacG'raih.'fionT  William' McXdoo, 

"'"'     '  'fabic.  Hrs.  Kathcrine  Mackay.  Percy  Maclcaye.  Aamirai  n.  j.  uaian.  cawin  Aiarhnam,  hfs.  aiwooo  h 

..  -■.  Comerford  Martin,  Thomai  L,  Masson,  Mlsa    Fiances  Aymar  Mallhe«j.    W.    H.   Meadowcroft,   Mis> 

M.  Mears.  W.  E.  Mean.  Gcarce  H.  Mimin,  Mrs.  Alice    Duer  Miller,   Charles  K.   Miller.  W.   W.  Miachlcr 

'      ■  ■     "  Tfell.  Harrison  S.  Morris,  Edward  S.  Morse,  Prof.   Will  S.  Munro.  Prof.  Hugo  Munslerberg.  F 

D.  Nesbit,  Peler  MeweU.  Meredith  Nicholson.    Rov  Norton.   Frederic  Albion  Ober,  Adotpli   S 


Carthy,  Harold   MacGraih. 

Wright  Mabie.  Mra.  Kathcrine  Mackay.  Pen 

v.._._    ^    ^ ,„j  ..._._    -^hoTufli  L,  W 

„. .  Jeoree  H,  Mifflin,  Mrs,  Alice    Duer  Miller,   Charles  R.   Miller. 

■land  L.  Moffell.  Harrison  S.  Morris,  Edward  S.  Morse,  Prof   Will  S.  Monro.  Prof.  Hug 

n.  nasi.  Wilbur  D.  Nesbit,  Peler  Newell.  Meredith  Nicholson.    Roy  Norton.   F     

Ochs.  Rollo  Ogden,  Harvey  J.  O'Higgins.  James  Oppenheim,    Frederic   Opper .,    ,... 

Oibome.  Llojd  Osbourne,  F.  Cunliffe  Owen,  Walter  H.  Page.  Albert  Bigelow  Paine,  Miss  Anna  P.  Faret,  W. 
Farouhar  Payson.  Edward  Penfield.  Thomas  Sargent  Ferry,  Mra.  Thomas  Sargent  Perry,  Arthur  B.  Phelan.  Miss 
Emily  Pojl,  Mis»  Mary  Knighl  Potter,  George  Haven  Putnam,  Herbert  Putnam,  Prof.  John  D.  Quacfcenbos. 
Ugden  Mitla  Reid.  Dr.  Tbomas  L.  Rboadv  Mra,  Anna  Kathcrine  Rohlfi,  H.  E.  Rood,  Mrs.  Alice  Heian  Rice. 
Cale  Young  Rice.  William  H.  Ridcing.  A.  Fremont  Rider.  Mrs.  Kate  Douglas  Riggn,  Jacob  Riis.  Mrs. 
Mary  Roberts  Rinehait.  Dr.  Stanley  Rinehart,  Gen.  E.  H.  Riplev,  Morgan  Robert.on,  Adolph  Roeder,  Mrs. 
Daia  Kathleen  RogcTB.  Henry  M.  Rogers,  William  A.  Rogers.  Edwin  Milton  Royle.  Miss  Charlotte  L.  Rudyard. 
Arthur  Brown  Ruil,  Henry  B.  Russell,  Theodore  Burt  Sayre,  Robert  Haven  Schauffler.  Miss  Eliia  R,  Scid- 
more.  Frank  H.  Scott.  LeRoy  Scott,  Charles  Scribner.  Wallace  M.  Scudder,  Ellery  Sedgwick,  Henry  Dwighl 
Sedgwick,  Don  C.  Seitr,  Garrett  P.  Scrviss,  Robert  Shackleton,  Miss  Adete  Marie  Shaw,  Morgan  Shepard. 
Miss  Anna  McClure  Sholl,  Henry  Augustus  Shule,  John  A.  Sleicher,  James  Sloan.  Jr.,  Prof.  William  M. 
Sloane.  W.  T.  Smedley.  F.  Hopkinson  Smith.  Miss  Gertrude  Smith,  Miss  Nora  Archibald  Smith,  Carl  Snyder. 
Alber,  E.  Sterner,  Melville  E,  Stone.  Julian  Leonard  Street,  Arthur  Stringer.  Mr5.  Eliiabelh  H.  Sullivan,  Van. 
Tassel  Sulphen,  Mrs.  Kale  Dickinson  SwRtier,  Praeident  Taft,  Miss  Ida  M.  Tarbell.  Emerson  CilTord  Taylor, 
Nelson  Taylor.  Augustus  Thomas.  Miss  Edith  M.  Thomas,  Dr.  William  H.  Thomas.  Prof.  Francis  Newton 
Thorpe.  Everett  TSsworth  Tomlinson,  Lewis  Frank  Tooker.  Ridgeley  Torrence,  Charles  Hanson  Towne.  Arlhut 
f .  Train,  Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Train,  Ralph  Waldo  Trine.  Theodore  N.  Vail,  Mrs.  Theodore  N.  Vail.  Lewis  J. 
Vance.  John  C,  van  Dyke,  Edward  S.  Van  Zile,  Father  Vaughn.  George  S.  Vicreck,  Oswald  Garrison  Villard. 
Leon  H.  Vincent,  Mra.  Mary  Beaton  Vorse,  Frank  E.  Wallis,  Paul  B.  Wataon.  William  Watson,  Mrs.  William 
Watson.  Miss  lean  Webaler.  Deshler  Welch.  Miss  Carolyn  Wells,  Thomas  B.  Wells.  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Wells. 
Mrs.  Francis  Willing  Wharton.  President  Beniamin  Ide  Wheeler.  Horace  White.  William  Allen  White,  Miss- 
Lillian  Whiting.  Uarrion  Wilcox,  Mrs.  Louise  Collier  Willcoi.  Dr.  Henry  Smith  Williams.  Gen.  James  U. 
Wilson.  Henry  Wolf,  Mra.  Wilaoo  Woodrow.    Dr.  John  A.  Wyelh,  Miss  Rose  Young,  Rufus  Zogbaum, 
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several  unauthorised  editions  were  promptly  in  1859  Harper's  Weekly  was  run- 
put  in  the  field,  compelling  the  publishers  of  ning  serially  A  Goad  Fight,  by  Charles 
the  authorised  editions  to  sell  their  produe-  Reade,  and  Dickens's  A  Tale  of 
tions  at  about  cost.  In  1876  Macaulay'i  Life  Two  Cities.  Certain  conditions  brought 
and  Letters  was  published,  and  we  paid  ii.ooo  from  Reade  the  following  characteristic 
for  the  advance  sheets.  letter: 


J.    HENRY  HARPER 

At   that    the   troubles   of  English   au-  Magdalen  College.  Oxford, 

thors  of  half  a  century  ago  were  not  con-  July  30,  1859. 

fined   to   virtuous    indignation    over    the  Dear  Sir:    1  have  received  Messrs.  Harper'j 

ethical   shortcomings  of  American   pub-  reply  to  my  letter  of  June  i;th  and  i8th  — 

Ushers.      Now    and    then    there    is    ap-  their  Ictier  bears  date  July  isth.     The  terms 

parent  a  note  of  jealousy  directed  against  they  offer  me  are  perhaps  as  mmh  as  my 

fellow     British    authors.    For    example,  sheets  are  worth ;  hut  as  a  matter  of  business. 
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courtesy  to  a  distinguished  writer  demands  an 
instant  reply. 

Up  to  the  present  moment  I  have  had  every 
means  to  be  satisfied  with  Messrs.  Harper. 
But  this  time  I  don't  feel  quite  satisfied.  A 
Good  Fight  is  a  masterpiece.  A  Tale  of  Two 
Cities  is  not  a  masterpiece.  Yet  Messrs. 
Harper  gave  Five  Thousand  dollars  (ii,ooo) 
for  it,  and  to  me  one-twentieth  of  that  sum. 
Now  this  might  be  just  in  England,  but  hardly 
just  in  America,  where,  as  you  know  very 
well,  I  rank  at  least  three  times  higher  than 
I  do  in  this  country.  There  is,  however,  a 
very  simple  way  of  smoothing  my  feathers  if 
you  think  it  worth  while. 

Suppose  I  were  to  print  the  last  number 
ahead  of  Once  a  Week  altogether  and  thus 
enable  Messrs.  Harper  to  get  a  considerable 
start  with  the  Tale  in  volume,  and  suppose 
Messrs.  Harper  were  to  defer  settling  with  me 
till  the  sale  of  the  volume  had  established  in 
figures  the  commercial  value  of  the  work,  and 
thus  strike  my  percentage  according  to  value. 
This  proposal  included  of  course  some  little 
expense  on  my  part.    That  is  my  affair. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Charles  Reade. 

Three  English  authors  who  were  ap- 
parently content  with  their  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  their  American  publishers 
were  Besant,  Hardy  and  Black.  In  fact 
they  put  themselves  on  record  to  this  ef- 
fect at  the  time  of  Mr.  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling's dispute  with  the  Messrs.  Harper, 
and  Kipling  retaliated  with  the  lines 

We  were  paid  in  the  coin  of  the  white  man's 

realm, 
The  besant  is  hard,  aye,  and  black. 

The  incident  and  the  poem  are  well 
enough  known,  but  the  paragraph  that 
led  to  the  trouble  has,  we  think,  been 
forgotten  by  most  of  our  readers.  It 
appeared  in  the  London  AthentBum  for 
October,  1890. 

A  year  or  so  ago  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling, 
when  passing  through  New  York,  called  on 
Messrs.  Harper  and  offered  them  for  reprinting 
Soldiers  Three  and  other  pieces  of  his  now 
famous.  He  was  speedily  shown  the  door,  and 
told  that  a  firm  devoted  to  the  publication  of 
literature  of  a  high  class  could  not  trouble 
itself  about  such  writings  as  his.  This  autumn 
Messrs.  Harper  picked  out  of  the  magazines 
some  six  stories  of  Mr.  Kipling,  without  ask- 


ing his  permission  or  giving  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  revising  them,  and  have  printed  them 
as  a  volume.  They  have  sent  Mr.  Kipling  a 
letter  containing  a  bald  announcement  of  the 
fact  and  the  sum  of  iio,  which  was  promptly 
returned.  The  only  side  of  literature  that 
Messrs.  Harper  appear  to  understand  at  all  is 
the  commercial.  When  an  author  is  unknown 
to  fame,  they,  it  would  seem,  content  them- 
selves with  insulting  him;  when  he  is  cele- 
brated, they  insult  and  rob  him. 

William  Black,  like  a  minor  Balzac, 
lived  the  better  part  of  his  life  in  the 
imaginary  world  he  had  created.  It  was 
sometimes  with  difficulty  that  he  came 
out  of  this  fairy  dreamland  to  deal  with 
the  realities  of  commonplace  existence. 
He  told  Mr.  Harper  that  once,  at  a  din- 
ner in  London,  he  had  just  offered  his 
arm  to  his  hostess  when  a  vital  situation 
in  a  novel  he  had  in  hand  began  to  work 
itself  out,  and  that  he  could  not  interrupt 
its  progress.  To  his  partner's  remarks 
he  could  make  only  idiotic  replies,  and 
was  actually  helpless  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening.  As  soon  as  he  could  leave  he 
rushed  home  and  sat  writing  out  the 
scenes  he  had  passed  through.  In  the 
same  way,  he  said,  some  of  his  characters 
would  often  assume  the  constructive  re- 
sponsibilities of  a  story  already  carefully 
mapped  out  by  him  and  run  it  to  suit 
themselves.  Usually  this  was  better  for 
the  tale  but  a  disappointment  for  him. 
He  would  plan  a  happy  ending  and  find 
it  turn  out  a  tragedy.  In  his  opinion 
books  that  ended  sadly  were  more  dis- 
cussed and  left  a  more  lasting  impression. 

George  Du  Maurier's  connection  with 
the  Harpers  dated  from  1888  when  he 
began  to  furnish  full-page  comic  pictures 
for  the  magazine.  His  first  story,  Peter 
Ibbetson,  was  not  a  great  success  either 
as  a  serial  or  in  book  form.  Du  Maurier 
wrote  it  first  in  English,  then  translated 
it  into  French,  and  then  back  again  into 
English.  Peter  Ibbetson  was  followed 
in  a  year  or  two  by  Trilby, 2Lnd  the  furore 
aroused  by  that  book  is  history.  Al- 
though the  manuscript  was  sold  and 
bought  outright  an  additional  royalty  on 
the  sale  was  given  the  author.  Mr.  Har- 
per once  expressed  to  Mr.  Du  Maurier 
his  surprise  at  the  facility  with  which  a 
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man  wrote  who  was  not  trained  to  writ- 
ing.  To  which  Mr.  Du  Maurier  replied : 
Not  at  aU,  mj  boy;  I  bavc  been  writing 
short  dapttrs  of  society  romances  for  years. 
Why,  the  letterpress  which  accompanies  my 
work  in  Punch  requires  more  study  and  at- 
tention than  the  drawings  themselves,  and  in 
that  way  I  have  passed  through  a  most 
laborious  school  of  training  in  English  diction. 

In  speaking  of  The  Martian,  Mr.  Du 
Manner's  third  and  last  novel,  Mr.  Har- 
per seems  to  have  made  no  reference  to 
a  curious  and,  we  believe,  authentic  in- 
cident of  literary  history,  the  manner  in 
which  the  first  rough  draft  of  the  story 
was  set  in  type,  printed,  and  bound,  in 
order  tfiat  the  author  might  begin  work 
anew  from  a  complete  book. 


He  paid  the  price  of  the  message  and  de- 
sired it  to  be  sent  immediately.  The  operator 
read  the  despatch,  hesitated  to  take  the  money, 
excused  himself,  and  hurried  over  to  the  cus- 
tom-house officer,  who  read  the  message  and 
nervously  approached  Laboucfaere,  and  with 
the  most  humble  apologies  said  that  he  had 
made  a  mistake,  agreed  to  repack  the  port- 
manteau, and,  with  much  servility,  asked  what 
else  he  could  do  to  atone  for  his  rudeness. 
Labouchere  replied  that  the  only  atonement 
possible  was  for  him  to  replace  his  effects  and 
to  provide  a  special  train  to  Berlin.  This  was 
eventually  arranged.  We  then  inquired  of 
Labouchere  if  he  arrived  in  time  for  dinner. 
'*I  had  no  intention  of  dining  with  Bismarck," 
he  observed;  "in  fact,  I  had  not  the  pleasure 
of  his  acquaintance.  It  was  what  you  Amer- 
icans call  a  'gigantic  bluff.' " 


The  recent  death  of  Heniy  Labou-         Qn  one  occasion  Mr.  Harper  invited 

chere  lends  a  particu  ar  timeliness  to  a  ^r.  John  Kendrick  Bangs  to  lunch  with 

story  of  a  visit  to  Berlm  told  by  the  edi-  him  to  meet  an  English  friend  who  had 

tor  of  London  Truth  to  Mr.  Harper.  j^gt  arrived  in  America,  and  afterward 

He  said  that  on  the  German  frontier  all  the  the  party  went  to  Ardsley  to  play  golf, 

train  passengers  were  turned  out  to  have  their  ^  few  days  later  Mr.  Harper  received 

luggage  examined.     He  had   a  portmanteau  the  following  bill: 

which  he  declared  contained  nothing  dutiable.  Ardsley,  Nov.  12,  1897. 

But  the  pompous  inspector  told  him  to  open  Mr.  J.  Henry  Harper 
it,  which  he  forthwith  did.    Then  the  official  To  the  Bangs  Entertainment  Co.,  Dr. 

proceeded  to  unpack  it  and  to  throw  his  effects  

about,  and,  on  finding  nothing  of  an  incrim-  Oct.  9 

inating    character,    marked    it    as    all    right.  Entertaining  one  Englishman  eight 

Labouchere   told   him   that  he   had  been   so  hours  @  $10 $80 

discourteous   that   he   should   expect   him  to  Entertaining    one    Publisher    eight 

repack  the  bag,  at  which  the  official  smiled  and  hours  @  $2 16 

contemptuously  informed  him  that  he  was  an  Laughing  at  Englishman's  jokes. ...     75 

officer  in  the  German  Government  and  must  jests  supplied  at  luncheon 2.50 

not  be  addressed  in  such  an  offensive  manner.  Qnc  brassey,  broken  while  playing 

After  a  short  interval  the  inspector  intimated  gQjf  ^j^jj  Englishman 2 

that  the  Berlin  express  would  leave  in  a  few  Disbursements,  Link  cards,  Caddies, 

minutes,  and  that  if  he  expected  to  take  his  Scotches  &  Soda 10.28 

luggage  with  him  he  had  better  be  sharp  about  

it.     Labouchere  repeated  that  as  he  had  dis-  Please  remit.  $185.78 

arranged  his  things  and  scattered  them  about,  ^^ 

he  must  put  them  back.    About  one  minute  ^^  ^^  ^  publishing  house  would 

before  the  tram  left  the  offical  apim  warned  ^e  complete  without  allusions  to  "crank 

I^bouchire  that  he  would  be  left  '^  he  d'd  "<>'  manuscripts"  and  attempted  literary  im- 

hurry   and  soon  afterward  the  whistle  blew  positions.  According  to  Mr.  Harper,  the 

"",  .*  f     T     ^'^     v.-     ^^"""^T  ,.  •*"  most  extraordinary  example  of  Se  lat- 

asked    for  the   telegraph    office,   and.   bemg  ^^    ^.j^^g    ^^^   ^/^^    ^^^^j^^    Franklin 

shown  to  It.  took  a  blank  and  wrote:  ^^^^^    ^^3    ^    manuscript    written    in 

"Prince  Bismarck,  Berlin:    I  am  detained  longhand,  with  numerous  erasures  and 

on  the  frontier  by  the  overbearing  treatment  interlineations  —  all    the    earmarks    of 

of  a  custom-house  official  and  cannot  dine  with  a  genuine  piece  of  work.    The  subject- 

you  to-night.  Labouchere."  matter    seemed    oddly    reminiscent,    a!- 
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though  the  names  and  localities  were 
strange.  Another  page  or  two  settled 
the  question;  the  book  was  nothing  else 
than  Mary  Shelley's  Frankenstein.  Evi- 
dently the  ambitious  author  had  found 
an  old  copy  of  the  book  tucked  away  in 
a  dusty  corner  of  some  neglected  library, 
and  had  been  impressed  by  the  sombre 
power  and  horror  of  the  tale.  The  book 
was  an  old  one,  and  the  impostor  evi- 
dently concluded  that  it  had  long  since 
been  forgotten.  So,  with  infinite  labour, 
the  whole  thing  had  been  copied  in  long- 
hand, with  the  substitution  of  American 
names  of  persons  and  places  for  the 
originals.  -^^ 

As  Mr.  Harper  points  out,  the  majority 
of  manuscripts  are  utterly  lacking  in  lit- 
erary merit.  But  now  and  then  a  book 
appears  that  must  be  rejected^  despite 
real  power,  because  its  subject  matter 
lies  beyond  the  pale  of  what  is  justifiable 
in  literature. 

The  most  notable  specimen  of  this  class 
came  in  several  years  ago  from  a  small  Massa- 
chusetts manufacturing  city,  a  "shoe  town/'  as 
the  natives  call  it.  It  was  a  most  remarkable 
piece  of  literary  workmanship;  there  was 
vital  power  in  every  line.  But  the  subject! 
The  story  purported  to  be  a  narrative  of  the 
last  week  in  the  lives  of  two  human  derelicts  — 
an  immoral  woman  and  a  "black  sheep"  Eng- 
lish younger  son,  who  had  met  by  chance  at 
the  edge  of  the  abyss.  That  man  could  write! 
He  himself  must  have  been  the  "black  sheep" 
to  have  plumbed  as  he  did  the  utmost  depths 
of  despair  and  degradation.  The  pictures  of 
horror  were;,  too  terrible  for  a  normal  mind  to 
gaze  upon;  one  instinctively  revolted  at  this 
glimpse  into  an  actual  hell.  There  was  but 
one  thing  to  do  —  to  skim  it  over  rapidly,  and 
get  the  dreadful  thing  out  of  the  place.  But 
it  was  literature,  and  great  literature,  too.  It 
was  the  kind  of  book  that  the  devil  himself 
might  have  written,  and  it  came  in  the  ordi- 
nary way  by  express  from  a  dull  and  decorous 
New  England  town. 

When,  in  1888,  Mr.  Richard  Harding 
Davis  became  the  managing  editor  of 
Harper's  Weekly  he  was  annoyed  by 
many  jokers  or  envious  persons  who  sent 
him  pseudo-manuscripts  or  anon3rmous 
material.  He  had  to  be  constantly  on  his 
guard.  One  of  his  experiences  at  the 
time  he  afterward  used  as  the  basis  of 


a  short  story.  The  actual  facts,  as  related 
by  Mr.  Harper,  are  as  follows: 

One  day  he  received  by  mail  a  poem  without 
any  signature,  which  seemed  to  him   rather 
familiar.    He  had  the  files  of  the  Century  care- 
fully gone  over,  and,  sure  enough,  the  iden- 
tical poem  was  found  in  an  old  number.    The 
address  on  the  envelope  was  quite  peculiar, 
and  every  morning  -after  arriving  at  the  office 
Davis  would  first  run  over  his  mail  with  the 
hope  of  finding  another  envelope  with  the  old 
chirographic  address.    Finally,  after  a  patient 
examination  of  his  letters  for  a  number  of 
days,  the  anxiously  awaited  missive  lay  in  his 
hand.     He  immediately  called  up  his  friend 
Stephen  Bonsai,  who  was  then  attached  to  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  New  York  Herald,  and 
together  they  went  over  to  Brooklyn  to  call 
on  the  would-be  author.    The  letter  took  them 
to  the  goal  so  long  sought,  a  handsome  apart- 
ment   house,    and    they    promptly    rang    for 
admittance.     The  servant  acknowledged  that 
the  gentleman  for  whom  they  inquired  was  at 
home,  but  desired  them  to  wait  in  the  ante- 
room until  she  could  announce  them.     This 
being  contrary  to  Davis's  views,  they  abruptly 
pushed  past  her  and  entered  the  drawing-room 
unheralded,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  sole 
adult  occupant,  who  sat  reading,  with  his  little 
boy  playing  on  the  floor  by  his  side.    Davis 
and    Bonsai    were    curtly    asked    what    they 
wanted,  and  in  reply  Davis  requested  that  the 
boy  should  leave  the  room.    This  was  thought 
quite  unnecessary  by  the  father,  but  was  finally 
acceded  to;  then  the  indignant  host  insisted 
upon  knowing  the  cause  of  their  unceremonious 
intrusion.    Davis  went  directly  to  the  point  of 
his  visit  by  asking  if  the  anonymous  poem, 
which  he  thereupon  produced,  came  from  him. 
This    being    admitted,    Davis    informed    the 
would-be  plagiarist  that  he  represented  Har- 
per's Weekly,  that  the  poem  had  been  copied 
from    the    Century    magazine,    and    that   the 
gentleman  had  made  himself  criminally  liable. 
Just  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  the  heavy 
curtains  parted,  and  a  very  attractive  young 
woman,   handsomely   gowned   for  the  street, 
stepped  into  the  arena  and,  after  looking  to 
her  husband  for  an  introduction  to  the  visitors 
and  finding  it  not  forthcoming,  said  that  she 
was  ready  to  go  out.    Her  husband  told  her 
that  she  must  excuse  him,  as  he  had'  very  im- 
portant business  to  transact  with  the  gentle- 
men   present,    and    she    reluctantly    retired. 
After  she  left,  the  literary  kleptomaniac  broke 
down,  made  a  clean  breast  of  it,  and  appealed 
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for  mercy.  He  said  that  he  was  a  prosperous 
politician  and  contractor,  had  made  consider- 
able money,  and,  having  married  a  society 
woman,  was  desirous  of  social  recognition. 
After  much  consideration,  he  had  concluded 
that  successful  authorship  was  as  good  and  as 
simple  a  means  as  any;  so  he  had  copied  the* 
poem  from  an  old  magazine  and  sent  it  to 
Harper  and  Brothers  for  publication.  He  went 
on  to  say  that  exposure  would  ruin  not  only 
him  but  his  wife  and  child,  and  begged  for 
their  clemency.  Davis  told  him  that  he  could 
not  give  an  immediate  reply,  but  that  he  would 
think  it  over  and  telephone  him.  On  their 
way  back  to  New  York  Davis  and  Bonsai 
were  silent,  and  it  was  not  until  after  they 
^ad  ordered  their  luncheon  at  down-town 
Delmonico's  that  Davis  turned  to  Bonsai  and 
said:  "I  can't  do  it"  "I  had  a  few 
paragraphs  in  mind  when  we  started  over," 
remarked  Bonsai,  "and  after  I  saw  the  swell 
surroundings  and  sized  up  the  malefactor  they 
grew  to  a  column,  and  then  to  a  real  story; 
but  when  the  wife  put  in  an  appearance,  then 
I  knew  the  jig  was  up  and  that  there  would 
be  nothing  doing.'' 

The  inordinate  vanity  and  habit  of  ro- 
domontade of  the  African  explorer  Paul 
Du  Chaillu  discredited  his  actual  achieve- 
ments. His  statements  about  the  gorillas 
and  the  country  of  the  dwarfs  were  at 
first  questioned  by  the  English  scientific 
authorities  but  eventually  found  full  ac- 
ceptance. But  there  was  one  statement 
for  which  he  could  never  win  British 
credence.  In  the  Harper  home  in  New 
York  the  Harper  children  would  fre- 
quently amuse  the  explorer  by  shuffling 
their  feet  over  the  carpet  and  lighting  the 
gas  with  their  fingers  from  the  electricity 
thus  generated.  Du  Chaillu  went  to 
England  and  explained  the  experiment 
to  some  English  people.  They  flatly  re- 
fused to  accept  the  tale,  and  invited  an 
ocular  demonstration.  In  London  it  was, 
of  course,  impossible  owing  to  the  damp- 
ness of  the  climate.  So  it  was  strongly 
intimated  to  Du  Chaillu  that  it  would  be 
better  for  him  to  confine  his  yams  to 
remote  Africa,  and  not  to  try  to  bring 
any  sucli  preposterous  story  from  New 
York. 

There  has  been  so  much  apparent  mis- 
understanding of  our  attitude  toward  the 


Dickens  Stamp  Fund  that,  before  dis- 
missing the  subject  for  the  present  at 

least,  we  are  going  to 
Dismissing  the  sum  up  the  whole  matter 
Subject  at  the  risk  of  considerable 

repetition.  We  have  re- 
ceived a  number  of  letters  expressing 
flat  disapproval,  a  disapproval  which  we 
think  due  to  the  fact  that  the  writers 
have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  consider  our 
position  fairly.  For  example,  let  us 
quote  from  a  letter  received  the  other 
day  from  a  lady  in  Pittsburgh: 

We  all  know  that  whatever  amount  he 
(Dickens)  actually  received  it  was  by  no  man- 
ner of  means  all  that  he  earned — and  who- 
ever he  actually  received  the  five  hundred 
thousand  from  it  certainly  was  not  from 
Americans.  The  United  States  even  to-day 
insists  upon  inflicting  a  serious  handicap  on 
the  foreign  writer— in  spite  of  the  Berne  Con- 
vention. But  Uncle  Sam  has  always  enjoyed 
the  well-deserved  reputation  of  shameless  lit- 
erary piracy;  and  no  man  had  better  reason 
to  know  it  than  Charles  Dickens,  whose  name 
is  now  being  lauded  to  the  skies  in  every  de- 
bating club  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco. 
The  late  W.  S.  Gilbert  was  another  victim  of 
Yankee  enterprise;  and  it  was  his  custom  to 
allude  tersely  to  the  whole  race  as  "damn 
thieves."  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  being 
given  a  chance  to  show  Europe  that  we  are 
not  always  what  they  are,  alasl  usually  only 
too  well  justified  in  thinking  us. 

Now  the  whole  tone  of  this  letter  seems 
curiously  inconsistent  with  the  "we"  and 
"us,"  which  obviously  imply  that  the 
writer  is  an  American.  But  as  a  matter 
of  fact  most  letters  of  protest  against 
our  attitude  have  been  in  this  vein. 
There  is  an  hysterical  note,  an  apparent 
over-anxiety  to  confess  ourselves  miser- 
able offenders.  _ 

Now,  to  begin  with,  we  have  not  the 
slightest  intention  of  defending  this 
country  in  the  matter  of  the  copyright 
law,  or  rather  of  the  lack  of  it.  That 
was  an  outrageous  injustice  which  can- 
not be  too  strongly  condemned.  But  be- 
fore dwelling  on  that  phase  of  the  mat- 
ter let  us  take  up  the  case  of  Charles 
Dickens  and  the  American  public.  Our 
correspondent  in  her  letter  says  that 
"whoever''  he  actually  received  the  five 
hundred  thousand  from  it  certainly  was 
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not  from  the  Americans.  That  state- 
ment is  very  far  indeed  from  being  lit- 
erally true.  If  the  lady  in  Pittsburgh 
will  look  into  Mr.  J.  Henry  Harper's 
The  House  of  Harper,  which  is  discussed 
at  length  in  this  department  in  the  pres- 
ent issue,  she  will  find  that  Dickens  re- 
ceived from  his  accredited  American 
publishers  five  thousand  dollars  for  the 
advance  proofs  of  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities. 
Furthermore,  for  everything  that  he 
wrote  he  was  paid  by  these  accredited 
American  publishers  as  generously  as 
was  possible  under  the  existing  condi- 
tions. Yet  in  another  way  America 
yielded  a  very  much  larger  material  re- 
turn. Dickens  had  abused  the  American 
people  soundly  and  just  a  little  peevishly 
upon  his  return  to  England  after  his  first 
visit.  Yet  when  he  came  to  the  United 
States  again  in  1868  he  was  greeted  by  a 
people,  who,  whatever  their  other  faults 
may  have  been,  certainly  showed  them- 
selves magnanimously  generous.  For 
example,  here  are  the  results  of  the  lec- 
turing tour  as  they  are  recorded  in  Fors- 
ter's  Life: 

In  New  York,  where  there  were  five  fare- 
well nights,  $3,298  were  the  receipts  of  the  last, 
on  the  20th  of  April ;  those  of  the  last  at  Bos- 
ton, on  the  8th,  having  been  $3,456.  But,  on 
earlier  nights  in  the  same  cities  respectively, 
these  sums  also  had  been  reached;  and  in- 
deed, making  allowance  for  an  exceptional 
night  here  and  there,  the  receipts  varied  so 
wonderfully  little,  that  a  mention  of  the 
highest  average  returns  from  other  places 
will  give  no  exaggerated  impression  of  the 
ordinary  receipts  throughout.  Excluding  frac- 
tions of  dollars  the  lowest  were  New  Bedford 
($1,640),  Rochester  ($1,906),  Springfield 
($1,970),  and  Providence  ($2,140).  Albany 
and  Worcester  averaged  something  less  than 
$2,400;  while  Hartford,  Buffalo,  Baltimore, 
Syracuse,  New  Haven,  and  Portland  rose  to 
$2,600.  Washington's  last  night  was  $2,610, 
no  night  there  having  less  than  $2,500.  Phila- 
delphia exceeded  Washington  by  $300,  and 
Brooklyn  went  ahead  of  Philadelphia  by  $200. 
The  amount  taken  at  the  four  Brooklyn  read- 
ings was  $11,128. 

Dickens  was  justly  exasperated  at  the 
absence  of  a  copyright  law  between  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States.     He  was 


quite  as  much  annoyed  at  the  English 
theatrical  companies  which  seized  upon 
his  stories,  mutilated  them,  and  adapted 
them  for  stage  presentation.  Yet  for  this 
outrageous  injustice  we  have  not  heard 
that  any  portion  of  the  English  people  is 
wearing  sackcloth  and  ashes  and  ex- 
pressing abject  penitence.  Americans 
like  our  Pittsburgh  correspondent  seem 
to  think  that  the  absence  of  an  interna- 
tional copyright  law  worked  only  in  one 
direction.  A  great  many  thousands — a 
great  many  hundreds  of  thousands — of 
the  works  of  J.  Fenimore  Cooper,  of 
Washington  Irving,  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe, 
of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  of  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  of  Henry  W.  Longfellow, 
and  of  a  score  of  other  Americans  were 
published  in  England  before  the  passage 
of  the  copyright  law  of  1892.  Do  Amer- 
icans who  are  now  so  contritely  deplor- 
ing "American  piracy"  think  that  every 
single  copy  of  these  books  meant  a  roy- 
alty paid  to  an  American  author  by  a 
British  publisher?  Has  there  been  any 
perceptible  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
British  public  to  raise  a  conscience  fund 
for  the  direct  lineal  descendants  of 
Washington  Irving  oh  account  of  the 
pleasure  generations  of  English  readers 
have  derived  from  Rip  Van  Winkle  and 
The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow?  (The 
fact  that  Washington  Irving  did  not 
have  any  lineal  descendants  has,  in  the 
words  of  Pooh  Bah,  nothing  to  do  with 
the  case.)  If  the  plight  of  the  American 
author  of  Dickens's  time  in  the  English 
market  deserves  attention,  his  condition 
at  home,  owing  to  the  non-existence  of  a 
copyright  law,  was  infinitely  worse.  He 
was  asked  to  compete  on  terms  of  the 
utmost  inequality  with  Dickens's  great 
genius  and  popularity,  with  the  result 
that  no  American  writer,  no  matter  how 
brilliant  his  talent,  could  hope  to  make  a 
fair  living  with  his  pen.  Let  Americans 
abuse  the  old  conditions  and  be  heartily 
ashamed  of  them.  Let  them  reverence 
the  memory  of  Charles  Dickens  and  his 
immortal  creations.  But  let  them  not 
forget  that  while  Dickens  was  making 
his  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year,  Edgar 
Allan  Poe  was  experiencing  hunger  and 
want  in  his  Fordham  cottage.  If  there 
is  need  of  truckling  and  reparation,  let  it 
begin  at  home. 
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Mr.  H.  Granville  Barker,  whose  re- 
cently published  plays  are  reviewed  else- 
where in  this  issue,  is  a 
Granville  man     of     extraordinary 

Barker  energy  and  versatility  of 

mind.  Mr.  Barker  is  at 
present  only  thirty-five  years  old ;  but  in 
his  various  activities  as  actor,  playwright, 
stage-director,  and  manager,  he  has 
already  accomplished  more  for  the  Eng- 
lish drama  than  any  other  one  man 
among  his  contemporaries.  Mr.  Barker 
first  appeared  upon  the  stage  when  he 
was  fourteen;  and  the  earliest  of  his 
published  plays.  The  Marrying  of  Ann 
Leete,  was  written  when  he  was  only 
twenty-two.  For  several  years  he  was 
associated,  as  actor  and  stage-director, 
with  the  work  of  the  Stage  Society; 
and,  in  the  course  of  this  connection, 
he  was  particularly  instrumental  in  set- 
ting the  plays  of  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw 
before  the  London  public.  He  was 
the  first  leading  actor  to  appear  in 
Candida^  Captain  Brasshound's  Con- 
version,  The  Man  of  Destiny,  and  Mrs. 
Warren's  Profession;  and  the  London 
vogue  of  the  Shaw  plays  in  the  actual 
theatre  is  the  tesult  mainly  of  Mr. 
Barker's  efforts.  In  1904  Mr.  Barker, 
in  partnership  with  Mr.  J.  E.  Vedrenne, 
assumed  the  managepient  of  the  Court 
Theatre,  in  Sloane  Square.  This  theatre 
is  small  in  size  and  intimate  in  atmos- 
phere; and  during  his  tenancy  of  the 
theatre,  Mr.  Barker  experimented  con- 
tinually with  that  new  type  of  very  inti- 
mate production  which  can  be  appre- 
ciated only  in  a  little  house.  At  the 
same  time,  Mr.  Barker,  in  collabor- 
ation with  the  eminent  critic  Mr.  Will- 
iam Archer,  worked  out  in  complete 
detail  a  practical  plan  for  a  national 
theatre.  The  schemes  and  estimates  for 
this  plan  were  codified  as  early  as  1904, 
but  were  not  published  until  1907.  At 
that  time,  the  New  Theatre,  in  New 
York,  was  in  the  process  of  development. 
In  the  spring  of  1908,  when  the  founda- 
tions for  the  edifice  on  Central  Park 
West  had  already  been  laid,  the  Foun- 
ders of  the  New  Theatre  invited  both 
Mr.  Barker  and  Mr.  Archer  to  come  to 
America  and  consult  with  them.  Al- 
though no  official  statement  was  made  to 
this  eflFect,  it  is  pretty  generally  known 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Founders 


to  oflFer  the  directorship  to  Mr.  Barker. 
At  the  close  of  a  private  dinner  in  a  cer- 
tain club  whose  membership  is  made  up 
largely  of  men  connected  with  the  thea- 
tre, the  plans  for  the  monumental  build- 
ing were  spread  out  upon  the  table ;  and 
Mr.  Barker,  after  looking  at  them,  said 
at  once  that  the  house  was  mudi  too 
large  for  the  production  of  the  best  con- 
temporary plays.  Mainly  for  this  reason, 
he  indicated  his  own  unwillingness  to 
take  an  active  hand  in  the  conduct  of  the 
project;  and  he  sailed  quietly  back  to 
England  in  a  week  or  two.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  remark  that  the  New  Theatre 
subsequently  failed  because  of  the  vital 
defect  that  Mr.  Barker  indicated;  and 
that  Mr.  Winthrop  Ames,  who  directed 
the  New  Theatre  during  the  two  years 
of  its  existence,  has  now  built  a  Little 
Theatre  of  his  own,  in  which  it  is 
apparently  his  intention  to  proceed 
along  the  path  that  Mr.  Barker  pointed 
out  in  his  experiments  at  the  Court 
Theatre. 


"I'd  always  meant  to  be  an  illustrator," 
writes  Mr.  Louis  Joseph  Vance  in  telling 

the  story  of  his  life  in  a 
The  Story  of  spirit  of  delicious  and 
Many  Stories       engaging    candour.     'iJt 

took  some  years  to  make 
me  understand  how  poor  I  was.  Mean- 
while I  studied  more  or  less  faithfully, 
and  it  was  at  the  Art  Student's  League 
of  New  York  that  I  met  my  wife — 
whose  art  survived  marriage;  she  is  a 
portrait  painter.  We  were  married  in 
1898;  in  1900  my  boy,  our  only  child, 
was  bom.  It  was  a  very,  important 
event  not  only  in  my  life  but  in  the  his- 
tory of  American  Letters.  No  one  ap- 
preciates that  as  much  as  I  do.  If  it 
hadn't  been  for  the  responsibilities  (a 
polite  way  of  spelling  debts)  of  father- 
hood, it  might  never  have  occurred  to 
me  that  people  made  money  by  writing 
stories.  I  began  to  try  to  write  a  year  or 
so  later.  I  sold  my  second  short  story 
(I  had  no  bolder  ambition  then)  to  the 
McClure  Syndicate  for  twenty-five  dol- 
lars. The  first  one  I  ever  wrote  stuck 
round  for  about  three  years  before  I  dis- 
posed of  it.  But  that  twenty-five  dollars 
sealed  my  fate.  It  was  something  more 
than  I  was  then  earning  per  week  as  an 
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employee  of  a  big  public-service  corpo- 
ration of  this  city.  .  .  .  Oh,  well,  I  won't 
stick  to  earned,  if  you're  mean  enough 
to  question  it;  at  all  events  I  got  a 
weekly  wage.  ...  I  worked  from  nine 
to  five  daily  to  keep  on  the  pay-roll.  My 
nights  were  consecrated  to  my  Art.  For 
three  years  I  kept  up  a  pretty  steady 
routine  of  night  work — ^writing — from 
eight  P.  M.  to  two  A.  M.  in  addition  to 
keeping  a  strangle-hold  on  the  daylight 
job.  No ;  I  didn't  teach  myself  to  write 
during  that  time ;  but  I  got  the  habit  of 
work  and  the  habit  of  concentration,  and 
I  wrote  an  awful  lot  of  awful  stuff ;  some 
of  which  I  sold.  I  recall  some  dreadful 
short-stories  and  some  juvenile  stuff  that 
somehow  mysteriously  found  purchasers 
during  that  time.  Presently  I  got  the 
notion  that  it  would  be  a  grand  young 
idea  to  write  a  novel.  Some  one  told  me 
that  novels  were  one  hundred  thousand 
words  in  length,  so  I  set  myself  to  write 
one  that  long.  I  wrote  quite  mechani- 
cally fifteen  hundred  words  a  night. 
When  finished  the  story  was  exactly  one 
hundred  thousand  words  long. 


"By  some  accident  I  took  it  first  to  the 
Munsey  Company.  By  some  miracle 
they  bought  it  for  serial  use  in  Munsey s. 
It  was  a  dreadful  story,  too :  I  see  much 
of  the  Munsey  people  now,  and  they  pub- 
lish practically  everything  I  write,  but 
we  never  refer  to  Milady  of  the  Merce- 
naries, which  was  the  title  of  the  first 
story.  I  got  five  hundred  dollars  for  the 
serial  rights.  It  has  never  appeared  in 
book  form.  I  don't  believe  it  ever  will. 
Every  publisher  in  the  United  States 
helped  to  convince  me  that  the  book 
rights  weren't  worth  a  pinch  of  salt. 
And  they  were,  one  and  all,  right.  With 
what  was  left  of  the  five  hundred  dollars 
after  I  had  foolishly  paid  some  debts,  I 
gave  up  ipy  salaried  job  and  took  to  the 
tall  timbers  of  Brooklyn — ^where  rents 
arc  low.  In  the  next  half-year  I  earned 
in  the  sweat  of  my  typewriter  just  sixty 
dollars.  And  I  wrote  in  that  time  half 
a  hundred  short  stones — ^all  of  them  im- 
possible. I  don't  know  now  just  why 
they  were  impossible,  because  I  sensibly 
destroyed  them  one  day  several  years 
ago ;  but  my  impression  is  that  I  was  suf- 


fering from  a  slight  and  quite  unwar- 
rantable attack  of  swelled-head :  any  man 
who  had  a  serial  running  in  Munsey's 
ought  to  be  able  to  sell  anything  he  wrote 
without  half-trying,  perhaps  expresses 
my  state  of  mind.  Then  Street  and 
Smith  started  the  Popular  Magazine. 
Fortunately,  I  had  become  acquainted 
with  the  editor  some  few  months  prior 
to  the  publication  of  the  first  number  of 
that  magazine.  He  was  desperately  hard 
up  for  material  and  could  afford  to  pay 
the  lowest  market  prices  only;  but  I 
cheerfully  undertook  to  supply  him — 
and  succeeded.  I  kept  on  at  that  sort 
of  work  for  two  or  three  years.  Well, 
the  Popular  prospered,  and  the  editor 
was  decent  enough  to  give  me  some 
credit.  Meanwhile  I  was  beginning  for 
the  first  time  to  get  some  inkling  of  the 
principles  of  construction  and  what  we 
call  style.  Also  I  found  out  that  the 
short  story  wasn't  my  metier.  I  did  bet- 
ter with  longer  stuff.  ...  In  the  ensuing 
six  months  I  planned  and  wrote  four 
novels  for  the  Munsey  Magazines.  The 
first  one  was  published  in  took  form  un- 
der the  title  of  The  Brass  Bowl,  the  sec- 
ond The  Black  Bag,  the  third  The 
Bronze  Bell;  the  fourth  was  a  story 
which  has  not  yet  appeared  in  book 
form.  Of  course  I  found  things  easier 
after  The  Brass  Bowl  came  out  as  a 
book.  I  didn't  have  to  work  so  hard ;  that 
is  to  say,  I  thought  I  didn't,  at  first; 
later  I've  discovered  that  it's  harder  to 
write  to  satisfy  myself  than  it  is  to 
satisfy  the  public — ^andi  still  harder  to 
satisfy  my  wife,  than  either.  I've  learned 
a  lot  about  writing  since  The  Brass 
Bowl  made  a  hit:  but  the  biggest  thing 
I've  learned  is  how  much  more  there  is 
to  learn.  And  I've  accumulated  a  no- 
tion that,  while  my  wings  have  been  a 
long  time  a-growing,  they're  now  strong 
enough  for  more  ambitious  flights  than 
I've  heretofore  dared.  My  second  book  to 
follow  The  Bandbox  is  going  to  be  such 
an  attempt,  and  I  don't  believe  it  will 
fall  down,  because  it  isn't  designed  to  be 
a  novel  of  the  George  Moore  school. 
It'll  be  realism,  but  another  sort:  a  new 
kind,  or  else  I  flatter  myself  horribly. 
I've  always  been  especially  fond  of  the 
novel  of  romance  and  adventure;  and  if 
it  happens  to  be  a  good  one,  I'm  en- 
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it,  does  it?  But  thank  you  for  speaking 
so  frankly.)  But  once  satisfied  with  the 
openii^,  I  work  pretty  steadily  and 
rapidly,  usually  finishing  up  in  less 
than  two  months  a  story  of  average 
length — one  hundred  thousand  words 
or  so.  I  have  written  one  section  only 
of  serious  verse.  It  was  printed  in  Har- 
per's Weekly  some  years  ago,  I  never 
tried  it  on  again.  I  have  written  one 
short  one-act  melodrama.  Based  on  a 
short  story  of  mine,  it  took  me  just  one 
night  to  cast  it  in  dramatic  form.  It 
was  placed  immediately  and  played 
steadily  on  the  vaudeville  circuits  for 
nearly  two  years — and  unsteadily  for 
some  time  afterward.  I  never  felt  called 
on  to  try  another." 
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thusiastic.  Only,  I've  written  a  tremen- 
dous amount  and,  after  all,  a  change  of 
atmosphere  is  good  for  the  soul. 

"I  work  mostly  at  night  because  of  the 
habit  formed  when  I  was  otherwise  em- 
ployed by  day.  But  sometimes,  out  of 
sheer  perversity,  I'll  work  by  daylight, 
too,  I  use  a  typewriter — never  a  pen. 
My  stories  are  usually  plotted  out  to  the 
last  detail  before  theyVe  written;  but 
they  have  a  habit  of  ignoring  the  first 
plan  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  some- 
times possible  to  use  the  same  plot  for 
two  stories  that  don't  resemble  one  an- 
other in  the  least  when  finished.  For 
instance,  No  Man's  Land  and  Cynthia  of 
theMinute  both  grew  from  one  root  idea 
—and  I  still  have  the  root  idea  unused  I 
My  wife  is  my  constant  critic — and 
there's  no  pleasing  her.  How  she  stands 
it,  I  don't  know.  I  need  a  long  time 
to  get  a  story  started :  I  made  nearly 
forty  drafts  of  .the  first  chapters  of  The 
Bandbox.     (No,  it  doesn't  seem  worth 


Another  entertaining  volume  of  lit- 
erary reminiscences  is  Mr.  William  H, 
Rideing's  Many  Celebri- 
Mr,  Rideing's  ties  and  a  Few  Others, 
RecollectionB  several  chapters  of  which 
we  have  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  printing  in  the  Bookman.  Mr. 
Rideing  first  knew  literary  New  York  in 
the  seventies,  that  curious  transitory  pe- 
riod when  the  Ledger  was  a  power,  and 
Mr.  Bonner  would  reject  the  story  of  an 
ambitious  author  because  it  contained  a 
marriage  between  cousins.  "But,  Mr, 
Bonner,  cousins  marry  in  real  life."  "In 
real  life,  yes,  but  not  in  the  New  York 
Ledger."  In  that  literary  New  York  to 
which  Mr,  Rideing  introduces  us  we  see 
Dr.  Holland,  "a  tall, distinguished, magis- 
terial man  of  as  much  suavity  as  dignity, 
who  took  a  parental  interest  in  all  the 
young  people  he  met";  Richard  Watson 
Gilder,  "a  young  fellow,  eager,  slight, 
nervous";  Henry  Mills  Alden  sitting  in 
the  editorial  chair  of  Harpers— the  grey 
head  was  not  so  grey  then,  but  there 
must  have  been  the  same  kindly  courtesy 
that  has  endured  through  all  the  years ; 
William  CuUen  Bryant,  "diminutive, 
erect,  keen-eyed,  and  buoyant,  with  a 
streaming  white  beard,  the  picture  of 
Father  Time  himself" ; — in  a  word,  the 
whole  procession  to  be  met  of  an  after- 
noon on  Broadway  between  Twenty- 
third  Street  and  the  City  Hall.  It  is 
true  that  many  of  the  celebrities  of  that 
day  have  been  entirely  forgotten.  But 
hardly  as  many  as  Mr.  Rideing  thinks. 
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"If  I  were  to  mention  some  of  the  celeb- 
rities," he  says,  "it  is  probable  that  their 
names  will  be  meaningless  and  the  reason 
of  their  distinction  unperceived  by 
readera  under  fifty.  Who  were  the  Cary 
sisters?  I  may  be  asked.  Who  were 
Richard  Henry  Stoddard,  Arthur  Quart- 
ley.  Swain  Gifford,  F.  E.  Church,  Walter 
Shirlaw,  Charles  Warren  Stoddard, 
Edgar  Fawcett,  Albert  Falvey  Webster, 
William  Henry  Bishop,  and  Frederick 
Dielman?  Only  a  few  like  Stedman, 
Winslow  Homer,  Thomas  Moran,  and 
E.  A.  Abbey  are  recalled  without  a  dip 
into  reference  books."  We  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  Mr.  Rideing  has  under- 
estimated the  younger  generation. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters 
of  Mr.  Ridcing's  book  is  that  which  deals 
with  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  Mr.  Ride- 
ing first  met  him  in  Oscar's,  opposite  the 
ol<i  Academy  of  Design,  a  kind  of  New 
York  "Cider  Cellar"  or  "Back  Kitchen" 
of  thirty-five  years  ago.  "I  can  see  him 
now,  sitting  at  the  round  table  at  Oscar's, 
holding  a  briar  pipe  that  was  oftener 
between  his  fingers  than  in  his  mouth, 
and  swinging  it  in  graphic  curves  as  he 
talked  to  us.  He  used  it  like  a  painter's 
brush  or  pencil." 

He   was   dressed  in  a  quiet   suit  of  tweeds. 


HOME 

the  sobriety  of  which  was  relieved  by  a  flow- 
ing crimson  scarf  gathered  at  I  he  neck  by  an 
antique  ring.  He  was  partial  to  crimson  in 
those  days,  and  it  became  his  complexion  and 
the  light  curls  apostrophised  by  Bayard  Tay- 
lor. We  parted  !ale  and  in  a  merry  mood,  the 
young  fellows  among  us  glorying  in  the  new 
friend  who  was  so  witty,  so  suave,  and  so 
attentive  to  our  ambitions  and  aspirations. 
Moreover,  Aldrich  had  just  succeeded  to  the 
editorship  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  and  hopes 
arose  of  possible  advantages  lying  for  young 
authors  in  that  direction. 

"I'll  have  an  elegy  ready  for  him  before 
breakfast,  and  try  to  get  ahead  of  Edgar,"  said 
Frank  Salius,  referring  to  Edgar  Fawcett,  as 
the  lights  went  out  in  Oscar's  and  we  dis- 
persed ;  and  on  the  following  morning  he  came 
to  me.  dissembling  an  air  of  despondence. 

"It's  no  use.  Edgar's  beaten  us  all.  He 
shipped  a  carload  to  the  Atlantic  by  the  fast 
freight  before  daylight  —  as  per  invoice,  son- 
nets, ten  bales;  triolets,  ballads,  and  rondeaux, 
three  bales;  novels  and  short  stories,  twenty 
tons  in  fifteen  crates." 

Some  of  the  contributions  Aldrich  ac- 
cepted :  but  not  by  any  means  the  con- 
signment. .'\ldrich  never  hesitated  in  re- 
jecting what  he  did  not  want,  and  he 
took  no  pains  to  sugar-coat  the  pill  of 
rejection.  W'hen  he  returned  anything 
written  by  Edgar  Saltus  the  latter  char- 
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acteristically  insisted  on  reason.  He  got 
them  and  flew  into  a  lempcr.  An  inflam- 
matory letter  from  liini  left  Aldrich  un- 
disturbed. Me  smiled  at  it  but  never 
answered  it. 

I  remember  another  of  thai  coierie.  a  very 
joung  author  indeed.  He  acquired  daintiness 
and  polish  at  Ihe  sacrifice  of  force  and  origi- 
nality. He  was  confident  of  a  Plory  into  which 
he  thought  he  had  put  his  best,  and  was  be- 
wildered when  Aldrich  handed  it  l)ack  to  him. 

"Isn't  it  well   written?"   he  asked. 

"Very  well   written." 


"I  thought  you  would  like  some  of  the 
touches  in  it." 

"There  are  beautiful  things  in  it." 

•'Then,  what's  the  matter  with  it?" 

"It  isn't  interesting." 

That  was  all  Aldrich  said,  and  the  author 
took  it  as  irrevocable.  Aldrich  did  not  even 
say  he  was  sorry,  but  perhaps  it  was  to  show 
his  sympathy  that  he  invited  the  disappointed 
young  man  to  lunch  with  him.  Luncheon  did 
not  lighten  the  gloom  of  the  guest,  and  before 
they  parted,  Aldrich,  hesitating  as  he  ap- 
proached the  subject  and  almost  stammering, 
said,  "Is  there  any  trouble  — anything  the  mat- 
ter— besides  that  story?  Because  if  you  are — 
hard  up,  you  know,  I — I  can  let  you  have  a 
little  money."  ^^ 

A  "best  selling"  novelist  of  yesterday 
who  has  been  comparatively  forgotten  is 
James  Payn.  Thirty  years  ago  his  novels 
made  a  gaudy  display  on  every  railway 
bookstall  in  England,  and  were  familiar 
in  all  the  English  colonies  and  in  Amer- 
ica. One  of  tliem.  Lost  Sir  Afassing- 
bird,  had  an  extraordinary  vogue,  which 
put  Payn  on  a  footing  not  far  behind 
that  of  Wilkie  Collins  and  Miss  Braddon. 
It  was  originally  printed  serially  in  a 
weekly,  and  it  sent  the  circulation  of  the 
periodical  up  by  leaps  and  bounds,  by 
thousands  of  copies.  The  missing 
baronet  eluded  the  reader  provokingly 
until  the  author  chose  to  reveal  him. 
Th^t  book  established  Payn  as  a  money- 
maker. But  in  the  estimation  of  Mr. 
Rideing,  he  was  more  than  a  knitter  of 
plots,  "He  had  a  fluid  and  limpid  style, 
akin  to  that  of  Mr.  Howells.  as  airily 
natural,  if  less  subtle,  and,  instead  of 
the  gravity  of  Wilkie  Collins,  who  was 
as  ponderous  as  a  judge  on  the  bench, 
he  had  an  abounding  and  permeating  hu- 
mour which  was  always  peeping  out  and 
slyly  laughing  around  the  corner.  Per- 
haps he  laughed  in  his  sleeve  at  his  own 
melodrama,  thougti  he  resented  all  criti- 
cism that  imputed  a  lack  of  painstaking 
in  his  work,"  __ 

In  contemplating  the  personal  side  of 
Victor  Hugo  we  are  so  constantly  being 

astonished  by  the  mani- 
The  Impossible  festations  of  his  colossal 
Hugo  egotism    that    we    reach 

the  point  when,  for  the 
moment,  we  forget  entirely  the  really  im- 
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portant  fact  that  he  was,  after  all,  a  great 
man.  Hugo  acquiescing  gravely  in  thesuf- 
gestion  that  the  city  of  Paris  should  be 
renamed  after  him ;  Hugo  solemnly  pro- 
posing that  the  war  of  1870  be  settled 
by  a  personal  conflict  between  the  King 
of  Prussia  and  himself — "he  is  the  King, 
but  I  am  Victor  Hugo" — in  this  amazing 
figure  one  loses  sight  of  the  genius  which 
produced  Les  Miserables  and  La  Ligende 
des  Siicles.  In  his  Life  of  Victor  Hugo, 
which  has  just  been  published  in  London, 
Mr,  Davidson,  whose  book  on  the  elder 
Dumas  we  discussed  some  time  ago,  tells 
one  anecdote  which  we  think  quite  new  to 
American  readers.  Hugo,  despite  all  the 
years  he  lived  on  British  territory,  the 
years  of  his  exile  in  Jersey  and  Guern- 
sey, did  not  speak  a  word  of  English. 
One  day,  in  a  railway  train,  he  happened 
to  find  himself  in  the  company  of  two 
English  women  who  spoke  French.  In 
the  course  of  talk  they  observed  that  it 
must  be  inconvenient  for  him  not  to 
know  English  when  he  was  in  England. 
To  which  the  great  man's  reply  was: 
"When  England  wants  to  talk  to  me,  she 


will  learn  my  language."  "From  their 
astonishment  at  this  answer,"  said  Hugo 
in  telling  the  story,  "it  was  evident  that 
they  did  not  know  who  I  was." 

When  Hugo  was  in  Brussels  in  1868 
he  made  some  researches  concerning  the 
English  aristocracy;  hence  a  rumour  that 
he  was  about  to  write  a  history  of  Eng- 
land. As  a  matter  of  fact  he  was  en- 
gaged on  L'homme  Qui  Rit,  translated 
as  By  Order  of  the  fCing,  which  appeared 
in  1869.  Hugo  wrote  to  his  publisher  ob- 
jecting to  the  book  being  advertised  as 
an  "historical  romance."  "It  is,"  he  ex- 
plains, "a  true  picture  of  England 
painted  by  means  of  invented  characters." 
Among  these  "invented  characters"  in 
this  triumph  of  verisimilitude  may  be 
mentioned  Lord  Tom  Jim- Jack,  Goricum, 
and  Bazkilphedro. 

Before  1S60,  Hugo's  income,  while 
comfortable,  was  not  large.  But  the  pub- 
lication of  Les  Miserables  in  1862 
brought  him  large  financial  returns.  By 
arrangement  with  his  publisher  La  Croix, 
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the  romance  was  to  be  produced  in  ten 
volumes  by  instalments,  and  was  to  ap- 
pear simultaneously  in  Paris,  Brussels, 
Leipsig,  London,  Milan,  Madrid,  Pesth, 
and  Rotterdam.  The  first  portion.  Fan- 
tine,  was  published  April  3,  1862.  Suc- 
cess was  instantaneous  and  far  reaching. 
Over  the  camp-fires  of  the  Union  and  the 
Confederacy  soldiers  were  discussing 
Bishop  Myriel  and  Jean  Valjean,  Cosette 
and  Marius,  Javert  and  Gavroclie,  In  a 
letter  written  in  the  autumn  of  1862 
Hugo  said,  "My  fortune,  almost  de- 
stroyed by  the  Couf  d'Elat,  has  been 
somewhat  repaired  by  Les  Miserables." 
During  the  rest  of  his  life  the  money  was 
always  rolling  in;  prudently  invested  in 
British,  Belgium,  and  Dutch  securities. 
He  was  at  times  charged  with  avarice, 
and,  in  explaining,  characteristically  mis- 
represented. 

In  3  letter  of  1868  (to  a  newspaper  called 
Le  Phare  de  la  Loire)  Hugo,  indignant  at 
some  overstatement  of  his  income,  gives  the 
following  details;  "I  have  (i)  from  shares  in 
the  Banque  Nalionale  of  Belgium,  3S,ooo 
francs ;  (3)  from  British  Consols,  12,500 
francs;  (3)  from  my  salary  as  a  Member  of 
the  Instil tite,  1,000  francs;  total,  48.500  francs. 
Out  of  this  I  pay  by  family  arrangements 
29,500  francs,  and  I  give  every  year  in  charities 
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7.000  francs.  Thus  my  present  income  is  12,000 
francs."  In  spite  of  its  display  of  frankness, 
this  letter  tells  us  very  little.  To  begin  with, 
it  applies  only  to  money  already  invest^  at  the 
time,  without  taking  account  of  what  was 
constantly  coming  in  and  available  either  for 
use  or  for  further  investment.  And  then,  what 
are  "family  arrangeihents"?  Do  they  include 
all  household  expenses?  And  what  are  "chari- 
ties"? Do  they  cover  subscriptions  for  any 
public  purpose?  If  so,  Hugo — other  expenses 
paid— would  have  £500  a  year  of  pocket-money. 

Had  Mr.  Kipling  turned  his  attention 
to  commerce  instead  of  literature,  per- 
haps he  might  now  be 
When  Kipling  retained  by  some  mer- 
Was  Hungry  chant  millionaire  as  a 
writer  of  advertisements, 
at  a  colossal  salary.  After  the  siege  of 
Kimberley  he  was  staying  with  Mr. 
Rhodes  at  a  charming  little  fruit  farm 
near  that  town.  One  morning  it  oc- 
curred to  Mr.  Rhodes  to  take  a  stroll 
round  the  orchards  for  a  little  while  be- 
fore breakfast.  As  Mr,  Kipling  did  not 
feel  like  walking  he  stayed  behind.  Time 
went  on  and  the  idea  came  to  the  author 
that  breakfast  would  be  desirable.  But 
there  was  no  sign  of  his  host.  As  3 
matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Rhodes,  as  was  usual 
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sea  coast  the  information  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  has  fled  by  moun- 
tain roads  toward  the  sea,  taking  with 
him  all  the  available  funds  in  the  State 
treasury  and  a  comic  opera  singer  to 
whom  he  had  been  paying  marked  atten- 
tion. Secrecy  is  necessary,  either  Spanish 
or  English  would  be  read  by  the  officials, 
so  the  sender  of  the  message  resorts, 
with  perfect  security,  to  the  cogent  code 
of  slang.     His  telegram  begins: 

His  Nibs  skeedadled  to-day  per  jaek-rabbit 
route  for  the  briny  with  all  the  coin  in  the 
kilty  and   the  bunch   of   muslin    he's  spootiy 

Six  or  seven  weeks  ago  two  Ameri- 
cans were  in  a  London  literary  club  and 
the  talk  turned  to  codes  and  ciphers.  One 
of  the  Americans  maintained  that  he 
could  translate  any  message  into  a  form 
that  would  completely  baffle  any  English- 
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with  him,  had  become  so  interested  in 
the  matter  in  hand  that  he  had  quite  for- 
gotten the  passing  hours,  and  it  was 
nearly  ten  before  he  remembered  his 
starving  guest,  and  hurried  homewards. 

"What's  this,  sir?"  said  the  manager, 
suddenly  pausing  before  a  tree. 

Upon  it  was  pinned  a  sheet  of  paper 
bearing  in  large  black  letters:  "Famine!" 
The  next  tree  was  also  decorated :  "We 
are  starving;  feed  us."  Nearer  the 
house  they  came  upon  a  larger  sheet 
with  these  words  in  huge  type:  "For  the 
human  race.  Breakfast.  Purifies  the 
mind ;  invigorates  the  system.  It  has 
sustained  thousands;  it  will  sustain  you. 
See  that  you  get  it."  Finally,  upon  the 
front  door  was  an  enormous  placard: 
"Why  die  when  a  little  breakfast  pro- 
longs life?"  

In  one  of  the  O.  Henry  stories  that 
were  eventually  incorporated  into  Cab- 
bages   and    Kings,     an 
The  Code  American    living   in   the 

of  Slang  capital     of     a     Central 

American  republic  wishes 
to  convey  to  another  American  at  the 
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man  present  and  yet  could  be  correctly 
interpreted  by  the  other  American.  The 
talk  led  to  a  demonstration.  The  first 
American  and  one  of  the  Englishmen 
went  into  an  adjoining  room.  The  Eng- 
lishman wrote  down  a  message  purport- 
ing to  be  from  the  German  capital  to  the 
German  Embassy  in  London.  The 
American  drew  upon  the  vernacular  of 
American  baseball  and  football  for  the 
following : 

Full  buzzer  system  in  Honus  Wagner's  own 
John  Hancock  calling  for  immediate  advance 
of  the  ball  over  the  drink  by  the  forward  pass 
swiped  by  squab  from  coaches  quarters.  Mul- 
berry Strasse  has  gone  to  bat  but  has  whiffed 
on  three  pitched  balls.  Squab  is  believed  to 
be  travelling  through  minor  league  territory. 
If  she  pulls  off  a  Sam  White  they  will  be 
asking  waivers  on  our  scouts  at  the  goal  posts 
and  in  that  dear  White  Way  and  there  will 
be  a  double  header  scheduled.  In  this  inning 
we  can't  count  on  Wops  as  pinch  hitters. 

After  the  message  had  been  handed 
about  the  room  to  the  utter  bewilder- 
ment of  the  Englishmen  it  was  turned 
over  to  the  American,  who  quickly  of- 
fered the  following  translation: 

Complete  set  of  plans  bearing  the  Emperor's 
own  signature  calling  for  immediate  attack  on 
England  by  airships,  stolen  by  young  woman 
from  the  War  Office,  The  German  Police 
have  tried  but  accomplished  nothing.  The 
young  woman  is  thought  to  be  crossing  from 
Holland  or  Belgium.  If  she  succeeds  in 
reaching  her  destination  quickly  our  ambassa- 
dors in  London  and  Paris  will  be  handed  their 
papers,  and  war  will  be  on  with  two  countries. 
At  the  present  time  we  can  expect  no  help 
from  Italy. 

In  the  Bookman  for  March  there  ap- 
peared a  paragraph  about  the  forthcom- 
ing    stage     version     of 
A  -^         s^  Louisa  M.  Alcott's  Lit- 

A  Correction        ^^^  iVomen,  in  which  the 

dramatisation  was  at- 
tributed to  Miss  Jessie  Bonstelle  (Mrs. 
Alexander  Hamilton  Stuart).  We  have 
received  several  letters  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that  in  this  statement  we  were 
in  error,  and  Mrs.  Stuart  herself  has 
given  these  letters  verbal  endorsement. 
The  dramatisation  is  the  work  of  Miss 


Marion  De  Forest  of  the  Buffalo  Ex-- 
press,  to  whom  we  extend  our  best 
wishes  for  the  success  of  the  play. 

We  hasten  to  disclaim  any  intention  of 

taking  sides  in  the  great  controversy,  and 

print       the       following 

13.     -.1.    /^  merely  because  it  seems 

For  the  Cause  ^  t      t  ^  j 

amusmg.     In  London  a 

few  weeks  ago  we  saw  a 
very  comely  young  woman  walking 
across  Trafalgar  Square  wearing  a  plac- 
ard on  which  was  printed  this  delicate 
hint: 

WHY? 

PAY  PLATE  GLASS  INSURANCE 

WHEN 

YOU  CAN   ADVERTISE  IN 

VOTES  FOR  WOMEN 

Last   month   we  announced   that   the 

conditions  of  the  Lit- 
The  Literary  erary  Map  Competition 
Maps  would  be  printed  in  our 

April  issue.  It  has  been 
found  necessary,  however,  to  postpone 
this  announcement  until  the  May  number. 

In  one  of  the  stories  of  Mr.  Richard 
Harding  Davis  there  was  introduced  the 

character  of  a  famous 
"The  Boule  English  statesman  with 
Cabinet"  an     abnormal     love     of 

tales  of  mystery.  His 
political  opponents  were  always  looking 
for  the  right  kind  of  a  thriller  to  thrust 
into  his  hands  early  in  the  evening  of  a 
great  debate  in  the  House,  for  if  the 
story  happened  to  be  good  enough  the 
chances  were  that  the  statesman,  in  his 
enthusiasm,  would  entirely  forget  the 
more  serious  business  of  the  night. 
Three  or  four  years  ago,  had  the  other 
Party  asked  our  advice  and  enlisted  our 
sympathies,  we  should  have  suggested 
Mr.  Tvler  de  Saix's  The  Man  Without 
a  Head  or  M.  Gaston  Leroux's  The  Mys- 
tery of  the  Yellow  Room.  Two  years 
ago  our  choice  would  have  been  Mr. 
Cleveland  Moflfett's  Through  the  Wall 
At  the  present  writing  we  should  recom- 
mend with  considerable  assurance  Mr. 
Burton  Egbert  Stevenson's  The  Mystery 
of  the  Boule  Cabinet, 


>    BER  GRANDCBILDREH 


LADY  THACKERAY  RITCHIE 


BY  LEWIS  MELVILLE 


I  PART  from  all  other 
considerations,  concern- 
ing which  I  shall  pre- 
ently  have  something  to 
say,  Lady  Ritchie  has,  as 
daughter  of  Thackeray, 
a  boundless  claim  upon 
our  regard,  nay,  upon  our  affection. 
Even  when  speaking  of  the  novelist  in 
connection  with  his  family,  it  would  be 
affectation  to  write  Mr.  Thackeray:  as 
well  talk  of  Mr.  Henry  Fielding,  and  say 
His  Worship  wrote  a  story  called  Tom 
Jones.  Thackeray  has  taken  his  place 
in  our  hearts,  not  only  as  a  writer,  but  as 
a  man.  We  love  the  man,  and  such  is 
his  fascination  that  we  cannot  but  love, 
even  though  we  may  never  have  seen 
them,  those  whom  he  loved.  One  of 
those  "little  girls"  of  bis,  to  whom  he 
was  so  devoted,  has  gone  from  us.  and 
so  Lady  Ritchie  has  the  double  portion 


of  the  world's  regard  as  the  sole  surviv- 
ing daughter  of  him  who  was  so  much 
honoured  in  his  lifetime,  and  whose 
memory  it  is  our  privilege,  as  it  is  our 
pleasure  and  our  duty,  to  admire  and  re- 
spect to-day.  To  those  versed  in  his 
works  and  in  the  story  of  his  life,  so  ad- 
mirably narrated  in  a  series  of  Bio- 
graphical Introductions  by  Lady  Ritchie, 
there  is  always  a  touch  of  pathos  when,  " 
at  the  occasional  dinners  of  the  Titmarsh 
Club,  founded  in  his  honour,  the  com- 
pany, members  and  guests  alike,  rise,  at 
the  bidding  of  the  chairman  of  the  even- 
ing, to  drink  in  silence  to  "The  Immortal 
Memory  of  William  Makepeace  Thack- 
eray." 

"My  father  lived  in  good  company,  so 
that  even  as  children  we  must  have  seen 
a  good  many  poets  and  remarkable  peo- 
ple, though  we  were  not  always  con- 
scious of  our  privileges,"  Lady  Ritchie 
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has  written  in  one  of  the  three  volumes 
from  which  we  may  glean  some  auto- 
biographical material.*  One  of  her  ear- 
liest memories  was  the  second  funeral  of 
Napoleon^  her  vague  recollection  of 
which  she  recorded  in  her  happiest  vein: 

I  began  life  at  four  or  five  years  old  as  a 
fervent  Napoleonist  The  great  Emperor  had 
not  been  dead  a  quarter  of  a  century  when  I 
was  a  little  child.  He  was  certainly  alive  in 
the  hearts  of  the  French  people  and  of  the 
children  growing  up  among  them.  Influenced 
by  the  cook,  we  adored  his  memory,  and  the 
concierge  bad  a  clock  with  a  laurel  wreath 
which  for  some  reason  kindled  all  our  en- 
thusiasm. 

As  a  baby,  holding  my  father's  finger,  I  had 
stared  at  the  second  funeral  of  Napoleon 
sweeping  up  the  great  roadway  of  the  Champs 
Elya^s.  The  ground  was  white  with  new 
fallen  snow,  and  I  had  never  seen  snow  be- 
fore; it  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  part  of  the 
funeral;  a  mighty  pall  indeed,  spread  for  the 
obsequies  of  so  great  a  warrior.  It  was  the 
snow  I  thought  about,  though  I  looked  with 
awe  at  the  black  and  glittering:  carriages  which 
came  up  like  ships  sailing  past  us,  noiselessly 
one  by  one.  They  frightened  me,  for  I 
thought  there  was  a  dead  emperor  in  each. 
This  weird  procession  gave  a  strange  im- 
portance to  the  memory  of  the  great  Emperor, 
and  also  to  the  little  marble  statuette  of  him 
on  the  nursery  chimney-piece.  It  stood  with 
folded  arms  contemplating  the  decadence  of 
France,  black  and  silent  and  reproachful. 

Lady  Ritchie  remembers  seeing  the 
Iron  Duke  in  the  street,  and  being  told  a 
story  by  Lord  Palmerston.  At  a  very 
early  age  she  was  taken  to  Chopin's 
room  and  heard  him  play  a  piece  he  had 
just  composed;  Louis  Philippe  was 
pointed  out  to  her  at  Paris;  and  with 
Leigh  Hunt  and  Trelawny  she  could 
boast  acquaintance,  as  well  as  with  that 
inimitable  Victorian  buck,  D'Orsay. 
Rogers  she  found  one  day  when  she  went 
with  her  father  to  Mrs.  Procter's — ^"he 
was  like  a  Chinese  mandarin  with  an 
ivory  face.  His  expression  never 
changed."  As  a  child  she  was  frequently 
at  Dickens's  house,  and  she  has  recorded 
a  very  pretty  incident  that  occurred  at 

^Records  of  Tennyson,  Ruskin,  and  Brown- 
ing. Macmillan,  i8g2.  Chapters  from  some 
Memoirs.  Macmillai^  1894.  Blackstick  Papers. 
Smith,  Elder  and  Company,  1908. 


one  of  the  parties  there  at  which  she  was 
present : 

Only  this  much  I  do  remember  very  clearly, 
that  we  had  danced  and  supped  and  danced 
again;  and  that  we  were  all  standing  in  a 
hall  lighted  and  hung  with  bunches  of  Christ- 
mas green,  and,  as  I  have  said,  everything 
seemed  altogether  magnificent  and  important, 
more  magnificent  and  important  every  minute, 
as  the  evening  went  on,  and  more  people  kept 
arriving.  The  hall  was  crowded  and  the  broad 
staircase  was  lined  with  little  boys  —  thou- 
sands of  little  boys  whose  heads  and  legs  and 
arms  were  waving  about  together.  They 
were  making  a  great  noise,  and  shouting,  and 
the  eldest  son  of  the  house  seemed  to  be  mar- 
shalling them.  Presently  their  noise  became  a 
cheer,  and  then  another,  and  we  looked  up 
and  saw  that  our  own  father  had  come  to 
fetch  us,  and  that  his  white  head  was  there 
above  the  others ;  then  came  a  third  final  ring- 
ing cheer,  and  some  one  went  up  to  him — it 
was  Mr.  Dickens  himself  —  who  laughed  and 
said  quietly:  "That  is  for  youl"  and  my 
father  looked  up  surprised,  pleased,  touched, 
settled  his  spectacles  and  nodded  gravely  to 
the  little  boys. 

Lady  Ritchie,  of  course,  knew  all  the 
members  of  her  father's  set,  the  Carlyles, 
Lord  Houghton,  the  Theodore  Martins, 
the  Brookfields,  Fanny  Kemble,  Mrs. 
Sartoris,  Landseer,  Watts,  Millais,  Cat- 
termole,  Leslie,  Ruskin,  the  Tennysons, 
the  Brownings,  "dear  old  Fitz,"  and 
how  many  more?  She  has  given  to  the 
world  some  "Records  of  Tennyson,  Rus- 
kin, and  Browning,"  and  in  this  book 
there  is  an  excellent  picture  of  Mrs. 
Browning : 

To  the  writer's  -  own  particular  taste  there 
will  never  be  any  more  delightful  person  than 
the  simple-minded  woman  of  the  world,  who 
has  seen  enough  to  know  Vrhat  its  praise  is  all 
worth,  who  is  sure  enough  of  her  position  to 
take  it  for  granted,  who  is  interested  in  the 
person  she  is  talking  to,  and  unconscious  of 
anything  but  a  wish  to  give  kindness  and 
attention.  This  is  the  impression  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing made  on  me  from  the  first  moment  I  ever 
saw  her  to  the  last.  Alas  I  the  moments  were 
not  so  very  many  when  we  were  together. 
Perhaps  all  the  more  vivid  is  the  recollection 
of  the  peaceful  home,  of  the  fireside  where  the 
logs  are  burning,  while  the  lady  of  that  kind 
hearth  is  established  :n  her  safe  corner,  with 
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ber  little  boy  curled  up  bjr  her  side,  the  door 
opening  and  shutting;  meanwhile  to  the  quick 
step  of  the  master  of  the  house,  to  the  life  of 
the  world  without  as  it  came  to  find  her  in 
her  quiet  nook.  The  house  seemed  to  my  sister 
and  to  me  warmer,  more  full  of  interest  and 
peace  in  her  sitting-room  than  elsewhere. 
Whether  at  Florence,  at  Rome,  at  Paris,  or 
in  London  once  more,  she  seemed  to  carry 
her  own  atmosphere  always,  something  serious, 
motherly,  absolutely  arlless.  and  yet  im- 
passioned, noble,  and  sincere.  I  can  recall 
the  slight  figure  in  its  thin  blade  dress,  the 
writing   apparatus  by  the  sofa,   the  tiny   ink- 


THE   FUnmB  LADY   KITCHIE   AND   HDt   YOUKGER 
A  iketch  br  Thacktny  far  'Toncb." 

Stand,  the  quill-nibbed  pen  — the  unpretentious 
implements  of  her  magic  "She  was  a  little 
woman;  she  liked  little  things,"  Mr,  Browning 
used  to  say.  Her  miniature  editions  of  the 
classics  are  still  carefully  preserved  with  her 
name  written  in  each  in  her  delicate,  sensitive 
handwriting,  and  always  with  her  husband's 
name  above  her  own,  for  she  dedicated  all  her 
books  to  him;  it  was  a  fancy  that  she  had. 
Nor  must  his  presence  in  the  home  be  for- 
gotten any  more  than  in  the  books  —  the 
spirited  domination  and  inspired  common - 
sense,  which  seemed  to  give  a  certain  life  to 
her  vaguer  visions.  But  of  those  visions  Mrs. 
Browning  rarely  spoke;  she  was  too  simple 
and  practical  to  indulge  in  many  apostrophes. 
Has  any  one  given  a  better  insight  into 
the  poet's  character  in  fewer  vwords? 

Leech  was  a  friend  of  the  novelist, 
and  Lady  Ritchie  remembers  how  one 
day  she  met  her  father  in  the  Kensington 


Road,  walking  toward  PaUce  Green, 
carrying  two  blue  Dutch  pots,  which  he 
had  just  surreptitiously  taken  from  his 
own  study,  "I  am  going  to  see  if  they 
won't  stand  upon  Leech's  dining-room 
chimney-piece,"  he  told  her;  and  some- 
what to  the  girl's  disappointment,  for 
Thackeray  was  always  giving  away  his 
china,  a  satisfactory  place  was  found  for 
them  in  Leech's  house.  Most  amusing 
of  all  Lady  Ritchie's  recollections  is  that 
.  concerned  with  the  great  occasion  when 
Charlotte  Bronte  went  to  dine  at  Young 
Street.  It  was  an  interesting  gathering 
— Mrs,  Brookfield,  Mrs.  Crowe,  the  Car- 
lyles,  Mrs.  Elliott  and  Miss  Perry,  Mrs. 
Procter  and  her  daughter.  The  dinner 
was  very  dull,  the  guests  rarely  spoke, 
the  host  became  more  and  more  de- 
pressed, until,  when  the  ladies  had  gone 
to  the  drawing-room,  Thackeray  slipped 
away  to  the  club,  leaving  the  party  to 
disperse  when  and  how  it  would. 

At  least  as  interesting  as  anythit^ 
Lady  Ritchie  has  given  us,  are  her  recol- 
lections of  her  father.  Her  introduc- 
tions to  the  Centenary  Biographical  edi- 
tion of  Thackeray's  Works  are  very  val- 
uable, and  contain  many  of  his  hitherto 
unpublished  letters  and  drawings,  and  no 
student  of  Thackeray  can  complete  his 
education  without  these  twenty-six  vol- 
umes. But  even  more  intimate  are  the 
few  references  to  Thackeray  in  the 
"Chapters  from  Some  Memoirs."  Shall 
we  ever  have  the  complete  memoirs?  we 
feel  impelled  to  ask,  hoping  that  the  ques- 
tion may  some  day  not  far  off  be  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative.  We  like  to 
read  of  the  travels  of  Thackeray  with 
his  daughter ;  of  their  stay  at  Berne  in 
the  summer  of  1S53,  when  walking  with 
them  in  some  woods  he  strayed  from 
them,  and,  returning,  told  them  how  the 
story  of  The  Neivcomes  had  been  re- 
vealed to  him ;  of  the  visit  in  their  com- 
pany to  Weimar — the  Pumpernickel  of 
Vanity  Fair,  where  the  great  man  had 
studied  as  a  youth,  had  learned  German, 
had  been  received  by  "grand  old  Goethe." 
and  had  fallen  in  love  with  the  beautiful 
Amalia  von  X — which  last  incident  has 
duly  been  recorded  by  the  Titmarshian 
autobtographer,  George  Savage  Fitz- 
Boodle  —  happy  months  before  the 
shadows  of  the  sadness  of  life  had  fallen 
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on  the  novelist.  On  that  later  visit 
Thackeray  was  pleased  to  6nd  that  some 
of  the  sketches  he  had  made  for  children 
so  many  years  earlier  had  been  preserved 
and  treasured,  and  delighted  to  meet  in 
the  street  his  old  tutor.  Dr.  Weissen- 
bome  and  to  find  himself  remembered  by 
Madame  von  Goethe.  He  pointed  out  to 
his  girls  the  house  where  Amalia  had 
lived,  and  at  Venice,  a  year  or  so  later, 
actually  saw  the  lady  again: 

We  were  breakfasting  (Lady  Ritchie  has 
written)  at  a  long  table  where  a  fat  lady  also 
sat  a  little  way  otF,  with  a  pale  fat  little  boy 
I>eside  her.  She  was  stout,  she  was  dressed 
in  light  green,  she  was  silent,  she  was  eating 
an  c^K.  The  lala  of  the  great  marble  hall  was 
shaded  from  the  blaze  of  sunshine,  but  stray 
gleams  shot  across  the  dim  hall,  falling  on 
the  palms  and  the  orange  trees  beyond  the 
lady,  who  gravely  shifted  her  place  as  the  sun- 
light dazzled  her.  Our  own  meal  was  also 
spread,  and  my  sister  and  I  were  only  waiting 
for  my  father  to  begin.  He  came  in  presently 
saying  he  had  been  looking  at  the  guest-book 
in  the  outer  hall,  and  he  had  seen  a  name 
which  interested  him  very  much.  "Frau  von 
Z.,  geboren  von  X.  It  must  be  Amalia !  She 
must  be  hft — in  the  hotel!"  he  said;  and  as 
he  spoke  he  asked  a  waiter  whether  Madame 
von  Z.  was  still  in  the  hotel.  "I  believe  that  is 
Madame  von  Z.,"  said  the  waiter,  pointing  to 
the  fat  lady.  The  lady  looked  up,  and  then 
went  on  with  her  egg,  and  my  poor  father 
turned  away,  saying  in  a  low,  overwhelmed 
voice,  "That  Amalia  1  That  cannot  be  Amalia." 
I  could  not  understand  his  silence,  his  dis- 
composure. "Aren't  you  going  to  speak  to 
her?  Oh,  please  do  go  and  speak  to  herl"  we 
both  cried.  "Do  make  sure  if  it  is  Amalia." 
But  he  shook  his  head.  "1  can't,"  he  said;  "I 
had  rather  not."  Amalia  meanwhile  having 
finished  her  egg,  rose  deliberately,  put  down 
her  napkin  and  walked  away,  followed  by  her 
little  boy.  .  .  . 

We  have  graphic  pictures  of  Thack- 
eray driving  with  his  mother  and  daugh- 
ters to  deliver  his  first  lecture  on  "The 
English  Humourists  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,"  very  nervous  and  making  lit- 
tle jokes  to  reassure  the  dear  ones  ac- 
companying him ;  of  how  he  began  in  a 
voice  that  sounded  strange  to  those  who 
knew  him,  and  how  he  soon  got  into  his 
stride  and  spoke  in  the  familiar  tones; 
of  how  presently  a  "proud  and  happy 


look  of  light  and  relief"  came  into  his 
mother's  eyes;  of  how  the  people 
crowded  round  to  congratulate  him ;  and 
of  the  return  home  when,  the  lecture  de- 
livered and  the  success  assured,  the  ner- 
vousness had  given  place  to  happiness — 
"J^kson  made  the  horses  gallop,  and  my 
father  laughed   and  made   real   jokes, 


without  any  effort,  and  we  laughed  and 
enjoyed  every  jolt  and  turning,  on  the 
way  home."  We  read  of  TlSickeray's 
trips  to  America  to  read  The  English 
Humourists  and  The  Four  Georges,  and 
the  sad  hearts  he  left  behind  him.  Per- 
haps the  best  passage  in  all  Lady 
Ritchie's  book  is  that  in  which  she  de- 
scribes her  father's  return  from  his  first 
visit  to  the  United  States. 

I  can  still  remember  sitting  with  my  grand- 
parents expecting  hia  return.  My  sister  and  I 
sat  on  the  red  sofa  in  the  little  study,  and 
shortly  before  the  time  we  had  calculated  that 
he  might  arrive  came  a  little  ring  at  the  front 
door,  only  we  were  so  afraid  that  it  might  not 
b«  he  that  we  did  not  dare  to  open  it,  and 
there  we  stood  until  a  second  and  much  louder 
ringing  brought  us  to  our  senses.  "Why  didn't 
you  open  the  door?"  said  my  father  stepping 
in,  looking  well,  broad,  and  upright,  laughing. 
In  a  moment  he  had  never  been  away  at  all. 

Fashions  in  fiction  change  as  in  lace 
and  lingerie.    What  is  food  for  one  gen- 
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eration  is  poison  to  another.  An  author 
admired  in  one  decade  is  unread  in  the 
next,  and  forgotten  in  the  third — unless 
he  is  a  supreme  master  of  his  craft,  when 
he  will  certainly  be  remembered  and  al- 
most as  certainly  not  read  beyond  the  cir- 
cle of  the  cultured.  In  an  age  when 
Lever  is  entirely  neglected,  Lytton  pro- 
nounced fustian,  Disraeli  unopened,  Trol- 
lope  voted  dull,  and  Thackeray  himself 
more  discussed  than  perused,  it  may  be 
that  Lady  Ritchie's  audience,  though  fit, 
is  small  in  numbers.  Yet  as  there  are 
still  some  who  turn  with  pleasure  to  the 
Victorian  writers,  finding  in  them  a  cer- 
tain breadth  not  discernible  in  the  work 
of  most  novelists  of  to-day,  so  many,  no 
doubt  still  take  down  from  the  shelf  Old 
Kensington  and  its  companion  volumes,* 
and  re-read  the  stories  with  appreciation. 
The  Miss  Thackeray  of  the  novels,  as 
she  was  known  in  the  'Seventies,  has 
many  merits.  She  writes  simply  indeed, 
but  well :  and  her  style  is  worthy  of  high 
praise.  Sometimes,  indeed,  we  come 
across  a  passage  that  sugo^ests  the  in- 
fluence of  her  father's  writings: 

As  I  write  out  what  my  father's  hand  has 
written,  my  gossip  is  hushed,  and  seems  to 
me  like  the  lamp-smoke  in  the  old  drawing- 
room  compared  to  the  light  of  the  summer's 
night  in  the  street  outside. 

There  we  hear  the  cadences  of  the 
author  of  Denis  Duval,  whose  voice  mav 
also  be  distinguished  in  an  occasional 
aside : 

"If  George  Vanborough  were  only  more  like 
his  own  brothers,  there  would  be  something 
to  be  done  with  him,"  thought  honest  John. 
as  those  young  gentlemen's  bullet-heads 
passed  the  window  where  the  pupil  and  his 
preceptor  were  at  work.  If  only — there  would 
be  a  strange  monotony,  I  fancy,  if  all  the  "if 
onlys"  could  be  realised,  and  we  had  the 
moulding  of  one  another,  and  pastors  and 
masters  could  turn  assenting  pupils  out  by  the 

♦Miss  Thackeray's  Works.  Uniform  Edi- 
tions. 10  vols.  6s.  each.  Smith,  Elder  and 
Company  (i)Old  Kensington.  (2)  The  Vil- 
lage on  the  CliflF.  (3)  Five  Old  Friends  and  a 
Young  Prince.  (4)  To  Esther,  and  Other 
Sketches.  (5)  Bluebeard's  Keys,  and  Other 
Stories.  (6)  The  Story  of  Elizabeth;  Two 
Hours;  From  an  Island.  (7)  Toilers  and 
Spinsters,  and  Other  Essays.  (8)  Miss  An^el ; 
Fulham  Lawn.  Cq)  Miss  Williamson's  Diva- 
gations.    (10)    Mrs.   Dymond. 


gross  like  the  little  chalk  rabbits  Italian  boys 
carry  about  for  sale. 

Yet  one  more  example  of  Lady 
Ritchie's  style  must  be  allowed — the  de- 
scription from  Old  Kensington  of  the 
parish  church: 

Last  year  only,  the  old  church  was  stand- 
ing, in  its  iron  cage,  at  the  junction  of  the 
thoroughfares.  .  .  .  There  was  the  old  paint- 
ing of  the  lion,  and  the  unicorn  hanging  over 
the  gallery;  the  light  streaming  through  the 
brown  saints  over  the  communion-table.  In 
after  life  the  children  may  have  seen  other 
saints  more  glorious  in  crimson  and  purple, 
nobler  piles  and  arches,  but  none  of  them  have 
ever  seemed  so  near  to  heaven  as  the  old 
Queen  Anne  building;  and  the  wooden  pew 
with  its  high  stools,  through  which  elbows  of 
straw  were  protruding,  where  they  used  to 
kneel  on  either  side  of  their  aunt,  watching 
with  awe-stricken  faces  the  tears  as  they  came 
falling  from  the  widow's  sad  eyes. 

Lady  Sarah  could  scarcely  have  told  you 
the  meaning  of  the  tears  as  they  fell^-old  love 
and  life  partings,  sorrows  and  past  mercies, 
all  came  returning  to  her  with  the  familiar 
words  of  the  prayers.  The  tears  fell  bright 
and  awe-stricken  as  she  thought  of  the  pres- 
ent—of distances  immeasurable — of  life  and 
its  inconceivable  mystery;  and  then  her  heart 
would  warm  with  hope  perhaps  of  what  might 
be  to  come,  of  the  overwhelming  possibilities 
— how  many  of  them  to  her  lay  in  the  warm 
clasp  of  the  child's  hand  that  came  pushing 
into  hers!  For  her,  as  for  the  children, 
heaven's  state  was  in  the  old  wooden  pew. 
Then  the  sing-song  of  the  hymn  would  flood 
the  old  church  with  its  homely  cadence: 

Prepare  your  ^lad  voices; 
Let  Hisrael  rejoice, 

sang  the  little  charity  children;  poor,  little 
Israelites,  with  blue  stockings,  and  funny 
woollen  knots  to  their  fustian  caps  rejoicing, 
though  their  pastures  were  not  green  as  yet, 
nor  was  their  land  overflowing  with  milk  and 
honey.  However,  they  sang  praises  for  others, 
as  all  people  do  at  times  thanks  be  to  the 
merciful  dispensation  that  allows  us  to  weep, 
to  work,  to  be  comforted,  and  to  rejoice  with 
one  another's  hearts,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, as  long  as  life  exists. 

Ladv  Ritchie,  however,  is  no  mere  imi- 
tator  of  that  gifted  novelist,  in  spite  of 
these    accidental    resemblances.      With 
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William  Allingham,  she  has  said  to  her- 
self: 

Like  myself,  however  small, 

Like  myself,  or  not  at  all, 

and  she  has  retained  through   all  her 
works  the  individuality  that  happily  is 


hers.  If  she  is  not  strikingly  virile,  at 
least  her  power  of  character-drawing  is 
undeniable.  She  has  the  rare  power  of 
being  able  to  create  atmosphere ;  she  has, 
in  a  marked  degree,  the  great  indefinable 
gift  of  a  sweet,  gentle,  loving  charm. 


MILLIONS  AND  MILLIONAIRES  IN 

FICTION 

BY  EDNA  KENTON 

In  Two  Parts.     Part  I 


ROM  the  time  that 
Homer,  singing,  esti- 
mated a  man's  value  or 
a  woman's  equivalent  in 
terms  of  oxen  to  the  day 
that  WiUiamAllen  White 
let  John  Barclay  lose  his 
soul  for  cash  wrung  from  a  famine- 
stricken  people  as  he  sold  them  their  own 
want,  the  glow  of  gold  and  its  lure  have 
irradiated  the  path  of  the  story-teller, 
providing  both  plot  and  colour.  'Pallas's 
£gis  had  one  hundred  tassels,  each  the 
value  of  one  hundred  oxen;  one  of  the 
Homeric  heroes  gave  four  oxen  for  a  fe- 
male slave,  and  incidentally  the  worryful 
economists  tell  us  that  one  Greek  ox  was 
the  equal  of  one  *  Greek  gold  talent. 
The  Hebrew  story-tellers  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  revelled  in  uncomputable  wealth; 
witness  the  details  of  the  Tabernacle,  and 
the  domestic  economies  of  Solomon's 
household.  Again  the  economists  inter- 
fere with  that  Hebraic  romance  to  tell 
us  that  Solomon's  yearly  income  of  six 
hundred  and  sixty-six  talents  gave  him 
all  in  all  a  sum  close  to  twenty  million 
dollars  in  our  terminology,  and  consider- 
ing what  the  day's  wage  of  a  labourer  of 
Solomon's  day  probably  was — ^a  Roman 
labourer  a  few  centuries  later  got  about 
fifteen  cents  a  day — Solomon's  twenty 
millions  had  much  more  purchasing 
power  than  any  millionaire's  twenty  mil- 
lions to-day.  And  if  the  Queen  of  Sheba 
had  not  outdone  Solomon  in  extrava- 
gance, is  it  hardly  likely  that  her  fame 
would  have  survived  her  reign? 


Rich  men  and  women  are  conspicuous 
in  any  society;  that  is  why  Croesus  and 
Sardanapalus,  the  Pharaohs  and  Cleo- 
patra, and  the  malignant  Roman  em- 
perors so  persistently  endure,  because  of 
the  appeal  of  their  superlative  wealth  to 
the  imaginations  of  successive  peoples. 

Sometimes  love,  sometimes  hate,  but 
always  wealth  figures  in  the  thousand  and 
one  tales  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Indian  through  the  Per- 
sian into  Arabic,  the  collection  of  stories 
mingles  the  traditions  and  racial  secrets 
of  all  these  races,  and  before  the  Arabian 
Nights'  Tales  the  exact  economists  stand 
helpless.  To  estimate  Aladdin's  wealth 
by  the  jewels  in  his  windows  and  the  lit- 
eral gold  bricks  in  his  palace  is  futile, 
for  what  matters  the  purchasing  power 
of  any  coin  he  owned  when  his  djinn  con- 
tinually upset  the  gold  standards  of  the 
world  whenever  the  magic  lamp  was 
rubbed?  Words  fail  the  tellers  of  these 
early  tales,  and  they  resort  to  the  reduc- 
Ho  ad  absurdam  method  to  prove  the 
wealth  of  their  heroes,  as  when  the  wife 
of  AH  Baba  carelessly  left  a  gold  piece 
adhering  to  the  suet-smeared  measure  in 
which  she  calculated  by  pecks  the  wealth 
of  her  husband.  From  the  story  of 
Hahib  and  Doratil-Goase,  we  get  as  vivid 
a  picture  of  the  great  Solomon  as  the 
Hebrew  romancer  gives  us,  and  the  treas- 
ures of  the  king,  on  the  highest  peak  of 
the  Caucasus  Mountains  to  which  the 
hero  must  attain  only  through  prodigious 
feats  of  courage,  are  superlative.  The 
keys  are  of  gold,  attached  to  each  other 
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by  chains  of  diamonds,  and  the  amassed 
gold  and  silver  an<J  gems  cannot  be  de- 
scribed. 

Rider  Haggard,  in  King  Solomon's 
Mines,  uses  the  Arabian  Nights  concep- 
tion of  this  undiscovered  treasure,  and 
carries  his  modern  Englishmen  through 
trials  unnumbered  until  they  do  finally  at- 
tain the  hidden  caverns.  They  do  not 
penetrate  far,  because,  owing  to  the 
treachery  of  that  sublime  old  hag  who 
was  hand  in  hand  with  the  priests  of  the 
land,  they  face  death,  cut  off  from  the 
world  forever.  There  is  a  subterranean 
path  of  course,  that  discovered,  leads 
them  to  safety,  and  one  of  them,  the 
provident  Goode,  perhaps,  or  it  may  have 
been  Allen  Quartermain  himself,  as  they 
leave  the  open  chest  of  diamonds,  stuffs 
his  pockets  full  of  the  soapy,  blue-white 
stones.  Most  of  these  he  loses,  but  the 
remainder  sold  at  current  market  prices 
is  sufficient  to  keep  the  three  in  comfort 
for  the  rest  of  their  days. 

Centuries  after  Aladdin  wrought  his 
wonders,  but  of  much  the  same  type  of 
millionaire,  stands  the  Count  of  Monte 
Cristo.  The  Abbe  Faria  recounted  to 
Dantes  in  prison,  with  exactness,  the  hid- 
den treasure  of  the  Cardinal  Spada,  lying 
in  the  caves  of  Monte  Cristo;  gold  bul- 
lion and  coin  and  jewels  to  the  value  of 
two  millions  of  Roman  crowns.  Later, 
as  Dantes  found  it,  there  were  one  thou- 
sand bricks  of  gold  each  weighing  two  to 
three  pounds,  twenty-five  thousand 
crowns,  which  equals  half  a  million  of 
our  money,  and  ten  double  handfuls  of 
jewels,  of  which  a  single  diamond  that  he 
gave  away  was  worth  fifty  thousand 
francs.  With  this  wealth — forty  millions 
of  our  money — Dantes  proceeds  to  work 
his  wonders  in  and  out  of  disguises,  scur- 
rying from  place  to  place  with  a  celerity 
that  must  not  be  too  closely  scrutinised. 
He  paid  twenty  thousand  francs  apiece 
for  his  horses,  and  hoped  sincerely  when 
dealing  with  the  banker  Danglars  that 
six  million  francs  might  suffice  for  his 
expenditures  for  a  year.  He  bought  a 
pair  of  horses  at  thirty-two  thousand 
francs,  in  the  morning,  and  that  evening 
sent  them  back  to  their  former  mistress 
with  their  head  rosettes  adorned  with 
diamonds.  He  drove  his  beneficiaries  to 
the  verge  of  distracted  suspense,  and  then 


at  the  last  second  "saved"  them  in  for- 
tune and  character.  In  only  one  respect 
was  the  Count  of  Monte  Cristo  an  unfor- 
tunate. He  lived  in  an  age  of  transition, 
when  the  magic  carpet  and  Brass  Horse 
had  passed,  and  the  motor  car,  the  tele- 
phone, the  wireless,  and  the  aeroplanes 
had  not  come  to  be.  His  yacht  was  swift, 
but  he  was  hampered  in  being  bom  two 
thousand  years  too  late,  or  a  century  too 
soon. 

Lew  Wallace,  in  Ben-Hur,  gives  a 
vivid  picture  of  a  Jewish  millionaire  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  in  the 
person  of  Simonides.  In  the  final  ac- 
counting of  his  trusteeship  that  he  makes 
to  the  son  of  his  dead  master,  whose  eter- 
nal slave  he  is,  he  discloses  all  the  data 
needful  for  modem  statisticians  to  com- 
pute the  wealth  of  the  son  of  Hur.  He 
began  operations  with  one  hundred  and 
twenty  talents — ^Jewish  money — and  since 
one  Jewish  talent  is  the  equivalent  of 
five  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  pounds  sterling,  he  had  at  the  begin- 
ning, six  hundred  and  fifty-seven  thou- 
sand pounds  or  over  three  million  dollars. 
On  this  base  he  clears  five  hundred  and 
fifty-three  talents,  which  with  his  first 
capital  gave  Ben-Hur  something  over  the 
equivalent  of  Solomon's  yearly  income. 
Said  Simonides  at  the  end  of  his  account- 
ing: "Thou  HAST  SIX  HUNDRED 
AND  SEVENTY-THREE  TALENTS ! 
— and  all  thine — ^making  thee,  O  son 
of  Hur,  the  richest  subject  in  the 
world !" 

All  of  this  immense  wealth  Ben-Hur 
declared  subject  to  wager  on  the  chariot 
race,  and  to  be  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
his  great  revenge.  Malluch,  his  friend, 
was  ordered  not  to  wager  in  sestertii,  but 
to  advance  to  talents  if  there  might  be 
any  who  dared  so  high,  "Five,  ten, 
twenty  talents!  aye,  fifty,  so  the  wager 
be  with  Messala  himself."  And  Sanbal- 
let,  the  money  lender,  went  about  with 
an  order  from  Simonides  for  fifty  talents, 
a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  offering 
odds  on  the  race,  six  to  one,  "the  differ- 
ence between  a  Roman  and  a  Jew,  and 
made  with  Messala  the  wager  of  twenty 
talents  odd  to  Sanballet,  six  to  one — 
with  Messala,  not  worth  one  hundred 
talents  nor  a  fifth  part  of  that  sum." 

And,   the   race  won   and   his   people 
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freed,  Ben-Hur  perceived  no  better  way 
to  use  his  wealth  than  with  it  to  build 
places  for  the  dead!  Said  Simonides, 
"If  you  cannot  build  temples  for  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Lord  above  ground,  then  build 
them  below  the  ground;  and  to  keep 
them  from  profanation,  carry  to  tfiem  the 
bodies  of  all  who  die  in  the  faith."  And, 
adds  the  author:  "If  any  of  my  readers, 
visiting  Rome,  will  make  a  short  journey 
to  the  Catacomb  of  San  Calixto,  which 
is  more  ancient  than  that  of  San  Sebas- 
tiano,  he  will  see  what  became  of  the  for- 
tune of  Ben-Hur  and  give  him  thanks." 
Alas  and  alas  for  the  rigidities  of  the 
human  mind  in  all  ages  I 

Despite  the  fact  that  Vanity  Fair  is  a 
story  of  wealth  and  fashion,  no  special 
emphasis  is  laid  on  any  particular  great 
fortune,  unless  it  is  old  Osboume's. 
Frederick  Bullock  had  agreed  to  take 
Jane  Osbourne  at  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  but  when  George  was  disin- 
herited, he  began  to  hope  she  might  be 
worth  thirty  thousand  more  than  he  had 
dared  to  hope.  "Gad,  Jane!"  he  cried 
thoughtfully,  "you  may  be  a  fifty  thou- 
sand pounder  yet!^'  If  poor  Maria  Os- 
bourne was  to  get  as  much  of  George's 
share  as  her  sister  it  would  put  old  Os- 
boume's  fortune  at,  approximately, 
eighty  thousand  pounds.  Old  Miss  Craw- 
ley was  worth  sixty  thousand,  and 
Amelia's  father  at  the  beginning  of  the 
story  was  able  to  dower  her  with  ten 
thousand  pounds.  None  of  these  were 
great  fortunes  even  for  that  day.  Lord 
Steyne,  undoubtedly  the  richest  of 
Becky's  little  g^roup,  goes  untagged  with 
definite  figures. 

The  Dickens  novels  are,  many  of  them, 
built  about  great  fortunes,  described  with 
the  flaunting  exaggeration  that  is  a  char- 
acteristic of  the  novels,  and  with  the 
same  absence  of  particularisation  that  is 
evident  in  all  but  the  modem  group  of 
novels  that  deal  with  money  and  its 
wizards.  In  Little  Dorrit  there  are  two 
great  fortunes,  the  unclaimed,  accumu- 
lating Dorrit  fortune,  and  the  inflated 
Merdle  wealth.  Mr.  Merdle,  by  the  way, 
is  one  of  the  first  pictures  of  the  coming 
modem  millionaire.  Mr.  Merdle  was 
immensely  wealthy,  a  Midas  without 
ears.  He  owned  everything  from  banks 
to  buildings.    He  was  chairman,  trustee, 


and  president  of  everything.  Said  the 
Bishop  Magnate  to  the  Horse  Guards, 
"Mr.  Merdle  has  made  another  enormous 
hit.  They  say  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds !"  Horse  Guards  had  heard  two 
hundred  thousand.  Treasury  had  heard 
three  hundred  thousand ;  Bar,  four  hun- 
dred thousand,  and  Brother  Billows,  half 
a  million.  The  Admiralty,  said  Mr.  Mer- 
dle was  a  wonderful  man.  With  his 
fortune  the  great  man  gave  great  din- 
ners on  gold  plate,  at  which  he  ate  noth- 
ing because  he  could  not — strange  fore- 
shadowing this  of  the  greatest  rich  man 
of  them  all.  He  bought  constituencies 
and  a  lordship.  And  then,  over  night, 
his  bubble  burst,  as  the  greafmodern  fic- 
tional fortune  built  up  on  Tono-Bungay 
broke. 

Bleak  House  is  built  about  another 
huge  fortune,  whose  heirs  were  involved 
in  that  interminable  suit  of  Jamdyce  vs. 
Jamdyce,  and  which  slowly  and  fatefuUy 
melted  away  until  the  day  came  when  the 
suit  was  ended  not  by  decision  of  law  but 
because  the  Jamdyce  fortune  had  been 
eaten  up  as  suspense  ate  away  the  souls 
of  the  hopeless,  hoping  heirs.  And  over 
all  the  characters  the  shadow  of  the 
great  fortune  falls  and  degenerates  or 
develops  them  according  to  the  spirits 
within  them.  In  Martin  Chuzzlewit  the 
family  fortune  is  the  pivot  about  which 
swing  the  faults  and  virtues  of  the  ex- 
pectant heirs,  and  to  it  can  be  traced  the 
selling  of  body  and  soul,  hypocrisy  that 
befouls  the  spirit,  murder,  and  suicide. 

To  cite  the  story-tellers  who  write  for 
the  kitchen  and  the  shop  were  perhaps 
to  lower  the  standard  that  floats  over  any 
literary  stronghold,  but  the  Laura  Jean 
Libbeys,  the  Bertha  Clays,  and  the 
Charles  Garvices  know  better  than  to 
write  for  their  readers  of  Gissing's  peo- 
ple and  Hardy's  and  Phillpotts's,  but,  like 
the  romancers  of  earlier  days,  they  deal 
in  titles  and  gem  and  gold  plate  and  mil- 
lions with  the  airiness  of  a  fancy  set 
free  to  roam  at  will  through  marble 
halls. 

But  a  good  deal  above  the  romances 
of  the  Earl  and  the  gardener's  daughter 
are  Ouida's  richly  tapestried  novels. 
How  the  woman  revelled  in  wealth  and 
bibelots.  Behold  the  uncounted  riches 
of  her  weary  heroes  and  blackguard  gen- 
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tiemen.  Prince  Sergius,  the  Russian 
bully,  who  bought  sixteen-year-old  Vere 
Herbert  from  her  dashing  mother,  sent 
his  bride  "sacks"  of  uncut  turquoises, 
ropes  and  tangled  ropes  of  pearls,  dia- 
dems studded  with  the  rarest  diamonds 
in  the  world.  Guida  too  leans  to  an 
Aladdinesque  style  of  superlatives  and 
general  indefiniteness.  Sergius  has  a 
Paris  palace,  and  Italian  gardens,  and 
Russian  estates  that  have  not  changed 
since  the  days  when  his  ancestors  cast 
upon  one  side  of  the  scales  gold  and 
gems  until  it  weighted  down  the  Circas- 
sian slave  girl  on  the  other.  This  prac- 
tically is  how  this  unmitigated  scoundrel 
buys  Vere.  Chandos,  another  weary, 
weary  gentleman  of  high  degree,  who 
lives  in  crowded  splendours  of  uphol- 
stery and  first  editions  and  statuettes  and 
cordon  blue  cookery,  he  too,  and  this  in 
London,  has  slave  girls  brought  from  the 
East  fan  him  as  he  eats  delicately  the 
birds  his  chef  roasts  for  him  in  grape 
leaves  imported  from  Italian  vineyards, 
signs  his  name  to  paper  after  paper  that 
his  enemy  John  Trevanna  brings  him, 
and  finally  signs  himself  completely  into 
Trevanna's  power.  The  fortunes  lost 
and  found  in  this  book  are  very  great, 
but  very  indefinite.  The  hero  of  Wanda 
steals  a  title  and  marries  an  estate  that 
includes  salt  mines,  gold  mines,  diamond 
mines,  and  seems  in  its  extent  to  em- 
brace the  whole  of  the  Austrian  empire, 
with  no  more  than  space  outside  for  the 
Emperor  who  exchanged  visits  with  its 
chatelaine  Wanda  informally  if  not 
humbly.  The  Princess  Napraxine  wan- 
ders through  two  volumes  scattering  ex- 
travagances everywhere,  and  Puck,  the 
tiny  lap  dog,  recounts  the  sillinesses  and 
worse  of  his  mistress's  world.  Most  of 
the  women  will  sell  their  souls  for  a  title 
and  an  income,  and  most  of  those  who 
live  to  the  end  of  Guida's  interminable 
pages  do  this.  The  good  die  young  in 
Ouida's  world. 

To  cite  the  fortunes  that  have  been 
fought  for  in  tales  of  crime  and  mystery 
would  require  the  cataloguing  of  detec- 
tive fiction.    The  Moonstone,  one  of  the 


typical  mystery  tales  in  English  litera- 
ture, centres  about  the  wonderful  gem, 
the  greatest  treasure  of  a  Hindu  god. 
And  The  Woman  in  White  was  the  vic- 
tim used  to  decoy  the  lady  with  the  for- 
tune into  the  hands  of  her  enemies.  The 
unlucky  Laura  did  not  have  a  stupen- 
dous fortune,  but  she  was  worth  close  to 
a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  and  dead 
was  worth  half  of  that  in  ready  cash  to 
her  heartless  husband  and  the  elephan- 
tine count. 

Even  children's  stories  have  not  es- 
caped the  lure  of  wealth.  Little  Lord 
Fauntleroy  suddenly  becomes  heir  to  an 
earldom  and  a  fortune,  and  the  really 
interesting  part  of  the  story  begins  after 
he  gets  to  England  and  comes  into  com- 
posed contact  with  his  great  wealth. 
"Sara  Crewe,"  the  forlorn  little  dreamer, 
is  rescued  from  her  loneliness  and  pov- 
erty by  a  rich  Indian  gentleman,  and  old 
Mr.  Lawrence  and  Laurie  are  most  at- 
tractive figures  in  Little  Women,  while 
old  Aunt  March's  fortune  supplies  sus- 
pense and  surprise  all  through  that  most 
worthy  book.  As  for  the  children's 
fairy  stories,  there  may  be  Cinderella,  but 
there  is  always  the  Prince. 

Because  it  is  one  of  the  basic  facts  in 
life  money  has  occupied  a  huge  place  in 
fiction  both  over  characters  and  plots. 
But  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  great 
change  that  has  come  over  the  treatment 
of  the  question  of  great  wealth  within  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century.  The  reality 
of  unsuspected  sources  of  wealth  became 
known,  the  possibility  of  creating  great 
masses  of  wealth  became  certainty  and 
the  greatest  single  fortunes  the  world 
has  ever  seen  began  to  accumulate  under 
the  manipulations  of  the  great  modem 
financiers.  Dickens  foreshadowed  the 
coming  change  in  the  methods — most 
shadowily  sketched — whereby  the  Mer- 
dle  fortune  was  piled  up.  There  were 
other  brief  attempts  made  to  interpret 
the  changing  condition,  but  when 
Howells  wrote  The  Rise  of  Silas  Lap- 
ham,  he  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  that 
part  of  fiction  that  deals  with  millions 
and  millionaires. 
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ELIHU  VEDDER 

Recollections  and  Impressions 
BY  HORACE  THOMPSON  CARPENTER 


E  impression  received 
Elihu   Vedder   as    a 
.inter,     when     visiting 
m    in     his    delightful 
alian    world,    was,    to 
e  writer,  hopelessly  en- 
ngled  with  the  charm 
of  the  individual  him- 
's  almost  boyish  inter- 
est in  diversions  that  his  active  and  in- 
ventive mind  were  constantly  formulat- 
ing, lost  one's  perspective  in  measuring 
up  the  greater  work  of  his  life.    Intellec- 
tual, Imaginative  and  technical  qualities, 
it  is  needless  to  say  here,  have  long  been 
conceded  him  by  his  contemporaries,  and 
the  writer  leaves  to  abler  pens  this  point 


of  view,  though  these  are  certainly  domi- 
nating characteristics. 

To  the  practical  man  of  af]Fairs  when 
confronted  with  either  the  personality  or 
work  of  a  man  who,  like  Elihu  Vedder, 
has  voluntarily  exiled  himself  from  his 
country  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life, 
the  query  inevitably  presents  itself,  as  to 
just  what  value,  comparatively,  is  the  en- 
vironment of  an  old  world  existence  for 
a  man  of  exceptional  talent?  Perhaps  it 
is  wiser  not  to  attempt  an  analytical  ex- 
position. A  painter  is  sometimes  em- 
barrassed and  sometimes  amused  at  the 
elaborate  significance  given  to  his  crea- 
tions by  his  enthusiastic  critics  when  he 
is  quite  innocent  of  any  thought  beyond 
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finding  a  good  subject  and  producing  it 
on  canvas  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  Per- 
haps, after  all,  the  artist  is  very  much 
like  any  one  else ;  when  he  finds  a  place 
he  Hkes  simply  stays  there,  and  that's  all 
there  is  to  it. 

But  here  was  this  lovable  fellow,  far 
enough  away  indeed  from  that  congenial 
and  admiring  group  of  brother  painters 
and  writers  who  at  the  Century  Club  so 
enthusiastically  have  endeavoured  to  hold 
him  to  this  side  of  the  water,  living  his 
life  of  Italian  preference,  resting  satis- 
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fied  or  at  least  permitting  the  possibility 
of  great  and  worthy  commissions  hunt- 
ing him  out  rather  than  actively  taking 
the  initiative. 

For  years  Vedder  had  had  his  Roman 
studio,  far,  as  distances  in  the  Eternal 
City  go,  from  his  home  in  Capo  le  Casa. 
This  studio  or  studios,  for  there  were 
two  large  apartments  and  receiving 
rooms,  centred  in  one  of  those  long  two- 
storied  stucco  buildings  characteristic  of 
the  Roman  campagna.  A  little  mule- 
power  tram  car  from  the  piazza  near  the 
great  arch  of  the  Porta  del  Popolo  oc- 
casionally tinkled  by  the  picturesque  en- 


trance some  tittle  distance  down  Via 
Flaminia.  A  blacksmith  shop  was  on  the 
street  level  at  one  end.  It  was,  it  seemed 
to  the  writer,  with  its  sturdy  workers  in 
metal  or  wood,  very  characteristic  and 
appropriate.  It  does  not  take  much 
imagination  to  associate  Michael  Angelo, 
Elihu  Vedder  and  a  fine,  big,  serious, 
brawny-muscled  man  of  the  anvil  as 
from  a  near  related  mould.  In  an  arched 
recessed  space,  surmounted  by  a  spread- 
ing conch  shell  design  at  the  opposite  end 
of  the  building,  was  a  stone  water- 
trough,  where  wine  carters  with  their 
mules  gaily  bedecked  with  bells  and  flow- 
ing red  plumes,  quenched  their  thirst, 
forming  a  constant  series  of  pictures. 

To  reach  the  studio  proper,  one  en- 
tered a  narrow  side  alleyway;  soon  you 
saw  on  the  wall  by  a  tall  iron-spiked 
gateway,  an  antique  fragment  inscribed 
with  the  single*  word  "Vedder."  This 
gateway  was  half  hidden  by  vines  and 
drooping  branches,  opening  on  a  little 
narrow  pebbled  pathway  which  led  to  a 
wonderfully  charming  trellised  vine-pro- 
tected outside  stone  stairway.  The  en- 
vironment will  help  an  understanding  of 
the  man.  From  the  top  landing  through 
glistening  leaves  a  lovely  vista  was  had 
of  the  artist's  little  adjoining  garden. 
Under  the  curiously  strange  trees  and 
shrubbery  that  bordered  the  labyrinth  of 
paths  were  broken  columns,  massive 
carved  marble  cornices, — encrusted  and 
time-stained,^ — and  other  antique  frag- 
ments which  offered  seats.  Beyond  the 
walls  was  that  lovely  campagna  region, 
dotted  with  scintillating  white-towered 
villas,  silhouetted  against  the  deep-toned 
cypress  and  stone  pines.  And  not  far 
off  was  the  famous  villa  of  the  luxury- 
loving  Livia,  which  in  its  fallen  splen- 
dour still  may  be  seen  and  from  where 
was  unearthed  not  many  years  ago,  after 
its  centuries  of  undisturbed  rest,  the 
statue  of  Augustus  that  in  its  marvel- 
lous workmanship  has  made  it  one  of  the 
greatest  treasures  in  the  Braccio  Nuova 
of  the  Vatican. 

The  picturesque  personality  of  the 
painter  would  impress  one  whatever  and 
wherever  the  surroundings.  As  he  came 
down  those  stone  steps,  a  bunch  of  large 
keys  in  hand  to  open  the  gate,  explain- 
ing the  while  the  reason  for  absence  of 
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the  porter  and  attendant  of  all  work, 
with  a  gentleness  born  of  a  natural  sym- 
pathy for  the  under  dog,  he  looked  the 
man  one  might  imagine  the  creator  of 
such  work  as  contained  in  the  series  of 
drawings  of  the  Rubaiyat  of  Omar 
Khayyam,  or  the  Congressional  Library 
and  Bowdoin  College  mural  decorations, 
or  the  mural  work  in  the  Huntington 
house  with  its  incomparable  central  fig- 
ure Luna.  His  abundant  wavy  white 
hair,  features  of  marked  strength,  pene- 
trating blue  eyes,  which  alternately  twin- 
kled and  analysed,  a  long  flowing  white 
moustache,  a  striking  head  on  massive 
shoulders,  tall  in  height,  in  fine  a  figure 
of  nigged  picturesqueness  that  stood  out 
even  in  that  land  of  artistic  individuality, 
but  yet  never  for  a  moment  to  be  mis- 
taken for  anything  but  a  fine  type  of 
American.  His  manner  was  cordial, 
frank,  sincere  and  unaffected,  and  one 
soon  found  out  he  was  a  good  hater  of 
shams. 

The  studio  was  typical  of  the  man.  An 
art  world  apart  from  the  ordinary.  High 
ceiling  surmounted  treasure  covered 
walls.  Beautifully  toned  tapestries 
formed  a  deep  dado,  which  in  turn 
touched  a  frieze — classical  subjects  in  re- 
lief— interspersed  with  panelled  figures. 
A  madonna  and  child  centred  over  the 
doorway,  which  led  into  a  favourite  work- 
ing room.  The  Lazarus  and  Sansone 
heads,  so  well  known  to  the  public 
through  reproduction,  caught  the  eye. 
Everywhere  were  drawings  and  paint- 
ings, some  symbolical  of  things  eternal 
and  all  broadly  and  nobly  conceived. 
Not  canvas  big  in  the  sense  of  square 
feet,  but  designs  and  conceptions  often 
in  comparative  miniature  that  carried  the 
noble  proportions  of  great  mural  decora- 
tive work  in  their  possibilities.  This 
same  compartment  had  rare  cabinets 
filled  with  antique  finds,  quaint  little  en- 
crusted figures  of  other  days,  vases  and 
fragments,  groups  of  his  own  figurine  and 
relief  clay  sketches,  marvellously  expres- 
sive in  face  and  action,  the  beginnings 
of  work  already  finished  and  happily 
safely  placed,  and,  then  these  same 
sketches  carried  further  as  an  ever  un- 
easy and  expanding  imagination  tempted. 
It  has  been  stated  somewhere  in  a  re- 
view of  Mr.  Vedder's  career,  that  his 
work  was  strangely  impressive — which  is 


certainly  true — and  that  he  seems  to  have 
painted  because  he  had  no  other  way  of 
expressing  himself.  A  short  association 
with  the  man  would  assuredly  dissipate 
any  such  illusion.  Indeed  so  prone  is  he 
to  express  the  overflowing  tumult  of 
ideas  in  other  ways  than  by  painting  that 
that  in  itself  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
serious  barriers  to  an  only  too  scant  pro- 
duction. 

Afterward  when  basking  in  the  dream- 
land of  that  charming  Caprian  villa, 
Torre  Quattro  Venli,  that  he  and  his  lit- 
tle family  were  then  completing  (for  it 


was  a  very  real  and  interesting  coopera- 
tion) down  in  the  soft  limpid  atmosphere 
of  the  Mediterranean,  this  same  thought 
was  further  impressed  upon  the  writer. 
But  it  was  no  less  absorbing  to  watch 
him  as  he  worked  out  designs  by  rule  of 
thumb,  both  in  the  villa,  studio  and  gar- 
den details,  one  in  particular  a  fountain 
and  cislern  design,  beautiful  in  classic 
simplicity,  with  the  faithful  and  loyal 
contadini,  workmen  and  workwomen,  to 
carry  out  his  ideas  there  expressed  at  the 
moment.  And  thoughts  again  reverted 
to  the  Roman  studio  with  its  overflowing 
shelves  and  cabinets  in  various  half- 
wronghl  fonns,  clay,  pigment,  pencil  or 
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actual     carving.      And     so    often    the  cidents  in  the  life  of  such  a  man.    But 

thoughts  were  so  well  worth  developing,  after  all  where  is  the  adjusting  scale  and 

It   seems  difficult  to  believe   that  such  the  agency  which  will  accurately  meas- 

work  could  lie  dormant  in  the  face  of  ure  out  and  distribute  such  production, 

what  really  does  often  come  to  the  sur-  which    will     discriminate    between    the 

face.     If    the   artist    resented    the    fact  necessary     and     the     unnecessary,     the 

there   was   no   tangible   evidence   of   it,  esthetic  idea  that  is  practical  and  that 

Business  principles  are  but  neglected  in-  which  is  not?    Vedder  himself  was  fond 
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of  saying,  "People  think  so  differently 
about  such  things." 

But  to  return  to  the  Rome  studio.  A 
large  canvas  rested  on  an  easel  at  one 
side  of  the  end  working  room.  It  still 
awaited  completion,  but  was  far  enough 
advanced  to  show  the  beauty  and 
strength  of  the  composition.  It  was  an 
allegorical  subject  entitled  "The  Dawn 
of  Reason."  The  classical  figures  with 
Grecian  draperies  were  extremely  charm- 
ing both  in  colour  and  line.  As  we 
sat  near  this  painting,  the  artist's 
thoughts  were  everywhere  and  anywhere 


except  on  the  realities  of  his  profession. 
Just  then  he  was  hitl  of  an  ingenious 
thoughi  covering  the  readjusting  of  the 
entire  alphabet.  The  idea  embodied 
phonetic  principles.  The  painter  feit 
sure  that  children  could  thereby  much 
more  easily  and  quickly  learn  their  alpha- 
bet and  be  able  to  read  and  have  a  sus- 
tained interest  in  the  task.  The  ac- 
tual designs  of  the  letters  suggested  in  a 
most  interesting  and  well  defined  way 
the  thing  intended.  For  instance,  the 
word  "arch"  would  have  its  design  sug- 
gest an  arch,  the  actual  design  of  each 
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of  the  letters  composing  the  word  hav- 
ing a  logical  adaptability  for  any  possible 
combination  of  those  four  letters,  and  so 
on  throughout  the  alphabet,  the  little 
forms  sometimes  suggesting  animate  and 
sometimes  inanimate  things.  The  painter 
thought  that  it  would  not  only  hold  the 
interest  of  a  child  in  the  same  manner  as 
if  he  were  working  out  a  picture  puzzie, 
but  the  combination  would  unconsciously 
be  indelibly  impressed  upon  the  child's 
mind  with  the  minimum  amount  of  fa- 
tigue and  effort. 


However,  these  little  diversions, 
whether  they  happen  to  be  the  construc- 
tion of  villas  or  alphabets,  whether  deco- 
rative carving  or  designing  of  classical 
garden  adjuncts,  are  doubtless  not  to  be 
taken  too  seriously  as  interferences  with 
more  serious  work.  We  all  know  the 
wisdom  of  temporary  changes  in  occupa- 
tion as  panaceas  for  mind  clearing.  One 
man  in  his  breathing  spells  will  drop  his 
medical  profession  and  become  a  famous 
etcher,  another  will  stop  painting  and 
writing  long  enough  to  build  a  light- 
house or  vice  versa,  and  still  another 
will  cease  forming  trusts  and  great  fi- 
nancial combinations  while  he  hies  him- 
self abroad  in  his  luxurious  yacht  and 
enrich   his  country  with  rare  art  treas- 


ures, and  so  on.  And  on  such  occasions 
our  country  has  been  made  much  the 
richer  by  some  of  the  treasures  from  Mr, 
Vedder's  own  easel.  So  the  writer  re- 
fers to  these  little  side  issues  only  as  in- 
dicative of  one  little  side  of  a  many- 
sided  genius. 

A  suggestion  of  oriental  atmosphere 
seemed  to  pervade  these  studio  rooms. 
This  was  enhanced  by  the  Omar  Khay- 
yam drawings  and  reproductions,  and 
not  a  little  by  the  oriental  philosophy 
that  the  painter  himself,  unconsciously, 
made  apparent.  The  masterly  Cumx 
Sibyl  itself  suggested  the  trend  of  an 
imagination  which  converts  sphinx-like 
mysteries  into  tangible  and  sublime  reali- 
ties, or  at  least  possibilities.  Few  intel- 
lects but  sometime  in  their  existence,  in 
their  gropings  for  enlightenment  of  the 
great  beyond,  have  not  felt  indescribable 
and  instinctive  craving  for  definite  out- 
ward expression,  a  suggestion  for  perfect 
beauty  and  possibility.  For  such  Vedder 
must  partly  at  least  lift  the  veil,  the  dis- 
tinctness depending  naturally  not  a  little 
upon  the  finer  receptive  qualities  of  the 
observer,  yet  without  doubt  tantalising 
enough  to  others. 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  man,  too, 
when  in  the  midst  of  all  these  thought- 
inspiring  impressions,  he  should  have  in- 
sisted upon  a  predilection  for  landscape 
subjects.  He  delved  into  out-of-the-way 
corners  and  unending  recesses  of  an  ad- 
joining storeroom  for  sketches  which 
in  themselves  if  shown  would  controvert 
the  thought  of  certain  critics  that  colour 
had  been  slighted  in  the  development  of 
line  and  form.  Wetting  his  finger,  he 
would  with  keen  delight  brighten  the 
surface  and  .show  results  of  colour  study 
and,  with  half- regretful  tone,  dwell  upon 
the  thing  that  was  not. 

On  the  Flaminia  roadway,  not  far 
from  his  studio,  was  a  long  low  wall, 
time  stained  and  filled  with  cracks,  red 
tiles  projecting  over  the  edge,  and  on 
these  a  spreading  sign  with  the  words 
"Antica  Osteria."  A  little  peeked  roof 
towered  just  above  the  solid  plank  door- 
way, festooned  by  grape  vines  and  olive- 
tree  branches,  completing  an  appealing 
scheme  of  colour.  It  was  a  quaint  bit  of 
old  Rome  that  this  dilapidated  old  door- 
way allowed  one  to  enter  into.     It  was 
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in  this  sort  of  an  unconventional  place 
Vedder  loved  to  rest.  He  ate  as  the  car- 
ters and  other  Italians  did,  enjoying  the 
simple  but  characteristic  fare  of  the  old 
inn.  The  inn  itself  stood  at  one  side  of 
the  courtyard  with  a  trellised  gateway 
flanked  by  great  terra  cotta  jars  half 
hidden  by  sedge,  at  one  end.  The  vine- 
covered  arbours  were  cool  and  inviting. 
Long  deal  tables  and  plank  benches  held 
a  sturdy  set  of  wine  carters  and  men  of 
toil,  all  chattering  in  the  animated  Ital- 
ian manner.  The  maid  with  her  luxu- 
riant raven  black  tresses  and  gaily  col- 
oured neckerchief  made  a  pretty  picture 
as  she  came  tripping  across  the  court- 
yard and  placed  before  us  steaming 
dishes  of  macaroni.  All  these  pictures- 
que elements  had  a  visible  effect  upon 
Vedder  and  brought  out  many  stories  of 
his  wanderings  among  the  hill  people, 
and  of  folklore  of  the  fishermen.  It 
brought  to  memory  that  delightful  bit  of 
etaggcrated  and  romantic  invention  of 
his,  "An  Enigma  of  the  Sea,"  a  canvas 
painted  in  1879,  last  seen  by  the  writer 
in  a  loan  exhibition  at  the  Brooklyn  Mu- 
seum, which  shows  a  fisherman  striding 
from  out  the  sea,  a  fishing  net  slung  over 
his  shoulder,  in  the  meshes  of  which  is 
entangled  the  figure  of  a  frightened  mer- 
maid. It  was  in  a  place  like  this,  when 
he  was  surrounded  with  the  fine  types 
that  so  often  suggest  the  classic  in  their 
physical  development,  which  would  bring 
out  the  painter's  innermost  thoughts. 
His  allegorical  conceptions  here  to  the 
writer  assumed  a  reality  and  present  sig- 
nificance which  made  one  wonder  if 
America,  p«rhaps  not  without  its  need  of 
such  an  influence  in  connection  with  the 
great  architectural  developments  of  these 
modem  days,  quite  realised  opportunities 
that  were  passing. 

When  Vedder  first  yielded  to  the  fasci- 
nation of  Italian  life  in  general  and  Rome 
in  particular,  there  was  a  group  of  ar- 
tists— notably  in  sculpture— in  Rome  and 
near-by  Florence,  who,  in  America  at 
least,  were  by  virtue  of  skilfully  wrought 
marble  productions  holding  the  attention 
of  all  would-be  art  collectors  and  rich 
connoisseurs  ambitious  for  a  reputation 
that  comes  to  a  liberal  patron  of  the 
Arts.  Powers,  Rogers,  Brown,  Story, 
Greenough,    with    perhaps    some    few 


others,  were  or  recently  had  been  work- 
ing nights,  as  they  say,  to  keep  up  with 
their  ever-increasing  orders,  conceptions 
where  everything  but  imagination  was  in 
evidence,  where  each  statue  showed  a 
state  of  apalling  perfection  in  its  me- 
chanical exactness,  and  held  a  sway  that 
was  only  broken  by  the  enlightening  Cen- 
tennial Exhibition  of  1876.  It  is  per- 
haps not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Vedder 
with  an  imagination  that  was  to  place 
him  in  a  category  by  himself,  the  very 
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antithesis  to  this  mediocre  but  over- 
whelmingly popular  output  of  the  Roman 
American  group,  extending  perhaps 
from  about  1840  to  1870,  or  a  little  later, 
should  have  found  it  hard  to  develop 
definite  and  tangible  ideas  in  either  clay 
or  pigment  beyond  a  certain  more  or  less 
continuous  experimenting.  One  only 
needs 'to  recall  such  canvases  as,  for  in- 
stance, "The  Enemy  Sowing  Tares," 
"Lazarus,"  "The  Cup  of  Death,"  "The 
Questioner  of  the  Sphinx,"  "Love  Ever 
Present,"  "The  Lost  Mind"  and  that 
lovelyr'poem  of  rhythmic  movement  and 
colour,  the  "Roman  Girls  on  the  Sea- 
shore," of  which  one  may  see  many  stud- 
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ies  and  variations  on  the  Flaininia  Studio 
walls. 

But  in  spite  of  early  incursions  into 
colour  pure  and  simple,  with  results  that 
necessarily  held  their  own  interest, 
showing  as  they  did  the  development  of 
an  exceptional  talent  and  temperament, 
the  leaning  in  those  early  days  of  the 
sixties  must  have  been  toward  line  and 
form. 

One  of  the  little  groups,  either  m  clay 
or  bronze,  representing  three  wild  dis- 
hevelled creatures  with  flying  hair  and 
drapery,  intense  action  and  weird  ex- 
pression, the  "Phorcydes,"  must  haVc 
developed  from  one  of  the  portfolio  se- 
ries of  sketches  of  1866  or  1868.  _  How- 
ever, it  is  neither  very  enlightening  nor 
very  interesting  to  spread  out  a  list  of 
titles,  except  as  a  means  of  recalling  a 
given  subject  to  those  already  familiar 
with  the  work  itself,  so  that  many  evi- 
dences of  what  has  been  accomplished  to 
completion  may  be  left  to  the  connois- 
seur and  lover  of  great  art.  The  smaller 
things  which  help  give  an  accurate  per- 
spective of  a  man's  personality  are  only 
intended  in  these  few  pages  of  recollec- 
tions and  impressions. 

Before  now  men  who  have  been  bent 
upon  accomplishing  the  full  measure  of 


their  ability,  have  insisted  that  it  only 
could  be  done  by  self-abnegation  in  the 
way  of  limiting  the  personal  adjuncts, 
luxuries  and  tempting  but  distracting  ac- 
cessories either  in  furnishings  or  attract- 
ive surroundings.  Fortunately  no  such 
eliminating  creed  could  ever  be  shoul- 
dered upon  Elihu  Vedder.  \ot  that 
there  is  a  suggestion  of  effeminate  pre- 
dilection for  mere  conventional  studio 
adornments.  Far  from  it,  but  the  physi- 
cal attributes  accumulated  in  the  long 
years  of  his  Italian  life  are  a  visible 
reality  and  have  the  fascination  of  a 
mediieval  dream,  all  of  which  cannot  well 
be  ignored  in  presenting  even  an  ap- 
proximate sketch  of  the  man.  The  temp- 
tation to  stop  work  and  simply  smolie 
and  dream  in  such  an  environment  is  a 
real  one.  One  feels  that  big  thoughts 
should  work  themselves  into  realities 
without  taking  into  account  easel,  paint- 
ing smock,  canvas,  pal  let  te  and  brushes 
and  long  and  tedious  upbuilding. 

At  this  (present)  distance  one  may 
but  shut  his  eyes,  to  bask  in  the  beauties 
of  that  Flaminia  studio  outlook,  down 
into  that  charming  fruit -laden  garden 
with  its  beautiful  campagna  region  be- 
yond to  feel  its  irresistible  influence.  Or 
again  follow  the  man  of  imagination  and 
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big  conceptions  to  his  Capri  retreat. 
Here,  after  all,  at  his  villa  Torre  Quattro 
Venti,  is  where  the  writer  received  the 
impression  that  holds  most  strongly  in 
mind.  And  he  still  sees  the  painter 
as  he  stood  one  early  morning  high  up  on 
the  broad  fiat  villa  roof  at  the  side  of  the 
tower.  The  author  of  Roma  Immortalis 
had  just  landed  the  writer  from  his 
famous  schooner  yacht  Alda  after  an 
early  start  from  Sorrento.  And  now 
while  the  beautiful  vessel  and  her  genial 
commander  were  veering  off  for  the 
homeward  tack,  Vedder,  in  loyal  regard 
for  friend  and  fellow-countryman,  was 
unfurling  the  American  flag  and  saluting, 
one  the  other,  and  bidding  Godspeed  to 
the    white-winged   craft   as   she   glided 


away  on  the  ruffled  sea.  It  was  a  pic- 
ture fo  remember.  The  great  dark  cliffs 
high  above  the  villa's  white  tower  and 
vine-covered  pergolas,  the  vast  expanse 
of  sea  and  mountain,  the  Salernian  bay 
to  the  North  with  its  siren-haunted  rocky 
coast,  where  rests  Amalfi,  the  gem  of  the 
island  sapphire  sea.  And  that  pearl-en- 
circled bay  where  Vesuvius  cast  irides- 
cent shadows  over  the  myth-suffused 
islands  of  Homeric  legend.  The  man 
Vedder  was  an  intimate  and  component 
part  of  this  wonderful  outlook,  and  as 
the  strong  south  wind  brushed  his 
leonine  head  and  snowy  hair,  one 
felt  that  he  had  come  into  his  own, 
and  the  painter  was  worthy  of  his 
setting. 


THE  MIRROR 

BY  GEORGIA  WOOD  PANGBORN 

Now  all  that  I  have  seen,  winter-white  and  summer-green 
(Mark!    This  I  learned  in  three  score  years  and  ten)  ; 

These  things  will  come  again 

As  sure  as  summer  rain, 
And,  as  the  dying  daylight,  go  again. 

I  peeped  into  my  mirror  when  Spring  was  on  my  head : 
"Oh  lovely  Spring,"  I  said,  "you  are  not  I." 
And  the  face  of  a  little  child 
That  gfreeted  me  and  smiled  — 
It  faded  like  the  violets  that  die. 

And  when  I  was  a  woman,  my  face  was  Summer's  own 
(I  know  because  I  saw  it  in  the  glass)  ; 

But  I  said,  "The  thing  I  see 

Is  nothing  like  to  me." 
And  it  changed  and  withered  like  the  ripening  grass. 

Before  my  fire-lit  pane,  I  sit  and  see  the  Winter  drifts. 
My  mirrored  hair  is  bleak  and  white  as  they. 
And  my  face  upon  the  glass 
As  melting  snow  ddth  pass : 
To-morrow,  and  my  ghost  will  be  away. 

But  I'm  Spring  and  Summer-time,  fallen  leaf  and  Winter  rime. 
My  body  is  the  meadow  and  the  sea ; 

Yonder  mountain  is  my  breast, 

With  the  forest  I  am  dressed. 
And  the  Sun  and  Moon  hold  up  my  glass  for  me. 
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I  HERE  is  a  type  of  mind 
which  revolts  against  the 
ordinary,  the  common- 
place, the  well-estab- 
lished order  of  thin^. 
It  sometimes  makes  it- 
self manifest  by  spurring 
men  on  to  explore  the  hidden  comers 
of  the  world.  Sometimes,  less  roman- 
tically and  more  prosaically,  it  induces 
them  to  be  frontiersmen,  hardy  pioneers 
who  cannot  abide  the  reek  and  the  smoke 
and  the  clangor  of  cities,  but  who  do 
their  country's  work  and  carry  their 
country's  flag,  settling  in  the  waste 
places  and  the  wilderness.  Sometimes, 
and  this  is  more  ordinary  to-day  when 
explorers  are  becoming  fewer  and  the 
frontiersmen  are  finding  themselves  with 
their  occupations  gone,  sometimes,  it 
manifests  itself  in  a  certain  sort  of  trav- 
eller. These  persons  avoid  the  beaten 
paths  through  Europe,  dodge  the  great 
cities  and  the  show-places  as  if  they 
were  infected  with  the  Black  Death,  and 
seek  the  little  strongholds  where  the 
Basques  are  making  their  last  stand 
against  the  rush  of  to-day,  or  they  go 
into  some  quaint  hidden  city  in  Dalmatia 
and  revel  in  learning  something  about 
places  and  people  of  which  the  ordinary 
globe-trotter  never  hears.  And  as  it  is 
m  the  physical  world  with  travellers  and 
explorers,  so  it  is  in  the  world  of  books. 
Who  of  us  cannot  remember  how  the 
two  types  of  mind  were  made  manifest 
even  in  college  days?  There  was  the 
man  who  read  all  the  prescribed  things, 
who  dutifully  took  down  the  volumes  of 
Pope  and  Dryden,  Wordsworth  and  Cole- 
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ridge,  Shelley  and  Keats, — all  the 
"standard"  poets.  And  then  there  was 
the  other  reader,  some  boy  who  left  the 
well-beaten  roads  and  through  prefer- 
ence went  hunting  in  the  by-paths  in 
literature  where  amid  much  that  was 
ordinary,  he  would  suddenly  come  upon 
some  little  clear  rivulet  of  song,  or  some 
lovely  vista  all  resplendent  with  haw- 
thorn and  may.  Or  consider  that 
other  shy  lad  who  loved  the  exotic,  who 
read  only  enough  of  the  prescribed 
things  to  conform  to  requirements,  but 
who  in  his  spare  moments  grubbed 
around  in  the  "rotunda,"  and  to  the  dis- 
may of  the  white-haired  old  Virginia  li- 
brarian, disturbed  the  age-old  dust  on 
some  volumes  of  John  Bowring's  trans- 
lations from  the  Servian  and  other  Bal- 
kan tongues.  And  the  habits  of  mind 
thus  formed  are  not  easily  shaken  off. 
In  the  after  years,  when  youth  is  gone 
and  hopes  are  gone  and  illusions  are 
lost,  when  some  of  the  gold  dust  is 
brushed  ofE  the  wings  of  once  fair 
dreams,  there  often  remains  that  uncon- 
querable, unquenchable  thirst  for  the 
new,  the  exotic,  the  unusual,  the  out-of- 
the-way  among  the  books  that  are  tum- 
bled from  the  presses  of  the  world.  Long 
ago  it  was  Swinburne  with  his  poems  in 
Laus  Veneris  that  stirred  the  youth. 
Then  came  a  shock  from  Baudelaire, 
and  a  delight  in  those  rococo  Fetes  Ga- 
lantes  of  Verlaine.  Then  came  the  study 
of  their  effect  upon  the  young  poets  of 
the  time.  In  England  there  was  a  com- 
bination of  Swinburne,  Baudelaire  and 
Verlaine,  and  the  result  was  an  Arthur 
Symons  and  Ernest  Dowson.  In  young 
Germany  there  was  the  combination  of 
the  same  French  poets  with  something 
of  the  lyricism  of  Heine, 

But  to  us  who  would  still  explore,  the 
moonlit,  absinthe-soaked  poetry  of  the 
Parisian  boulevards  has  not  even  yet  ex- 
pended its  force.  In  1907  there  came 
across  seas  from  England,  a  tiny  flower 
of  the  decadent  school,  A  Book  of 
Masks,  which  contained  in  its  twenty 
lyrics  more  perfect  art  than  half  the 
stuff  that  is  printed  in  this  country  and 
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called  "poetry."  And  best  of  all  and 
strangest  of  all,  this  new  poet  was  an 
American — -Wilbur  Underwood.  His 
was  a  book  written  all  in  one  mood,  a 
mood  of  sadness,  by  a  poet  who  was 
filled  with  dreams  of  moonlit  nights  and 
sad  gardens,  where  the  odour  of  decay- 
ing roses  reminded  one  that  the  sweet 
summer  was  coming  to  a  close ;  gardens 
where  irresponsible  unmoral  Pierrots, 
white  as  the  moon,  made  half-hearted 
love  to  dainty  G)lumbines ;  where  all  the 
figures  were  in  mask  and  where  life  it- 
self was  seen  as  carnival,  a  carnival  that 
was  to  end  all  too  soon;  where  it  was 
necessary  to  enjoy  the  fleeting  moments 
and  to  fling  roses  riotously.  And  all 
this  was  set  forth  in  perfectly  chiselled 
verse  as  exquisite,  as  "precious,"  as  man- 
nered, as  Gallic  as  the  Fetes  Galantes 
themselves.  Indeed,  they  are  not  un- 
worthy to  be  compared  with  that  little 
book.  Derivative?  Certainly.  It  is 
fair  to  assume  that  the  Masks  would  not 
have  been  written  if  Verlaine  had  not 
written,  but  they  are  as  distinctive  in 
their  line  as  anything  that  other  delicate 
child  of  the  decadent  school,  Ernest 
Dowson,  ever  accomplished.  Baudelaire 
was  acclaimed  as  one  who  had  discovered 
a  new  shudder.  All  these  decadent 
poets  at  their  best  and  fairest  have  in 
their  art  something  of  the  wizardry 
which  imparts  a  new  thrill  to  the  nerves, 
which  touches  something  in  our  hearts 
and  induces  a  melancholy  similar  to  that 
which  possessed  the  singer  whpH  he  fash- 
ioned the  song.  In  their  maodest  revels, 
when  most  moon-struck,  when  the  dance 
is  most  feverish,  these  poets  and  their 
puppets  are  always  conscious  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  sad  hour  when  the  com- 
mand will  be:  "Masks  off!"  There  is 
something  autumnal  and  wistful  about 
such  verses  as  these : 

The  hour  has  struck;   with  sudden  grace 

The  mask  is  slipped  from  each  worn  face. 

And  desolate  eyes  meet  desolate  eyes 

In  glances  of  a  lone  surmise 

That  searching  deeply  only  see 

The  veils  of  utter  mystery; 

The  lights  are  fiickering  in  the  lamps, 

The  air  grown  sharp  with  earthy  damps, 

O  little  ghosts  of  sad  delight 

Pass  wearily  into  the  night. 


A  little  while  and  over  all 

The  faded  leaves  shall  drift  and  fall, 

The  rain  and  wind  from  outer  space 

Walk  desolate  about  the  place. 

And  whisper  through  the  grasses  wet: 

Adieu,  Pierrot;  good-night,  Ninette. 

But  even  before  the  midnight  .hour, 
when  the  unmasking  begins,  there  is 
borne  in  upon  these  fantasts  something 
of  the  reality  of  life.  Inflamed  with  wine 
and  passion  and  the  zest  of  living,  pant- 
ing from  the  whirl  of  the  dance,  with  the 
ddirium  of  the  music  in  their  blood, 
there  is  a  sudden  chill  because  into  their 
dream  world  comes  grim  fact.  The  mas- 
ter of  all  our  revels.  King  Death,  has 
called  out  one  of  those  who  used  to  be 
among  the  gayest  of  the  gay,  and  we 
hear  her  fate  in  verses  which  have  some- 
thing of  the  sad  tolling  of  funeral  bells 
in  their  solemn  music: 

fl 

This  young  girl — this   girl   is   dead; 
From  the  light  and  music  fled 
Into  darkness  and  still  space  ;^ 
Cover  o'er  the  strange  white  face; 
Once  her  laughter  starred  the  night, 
Now  her  laughter's  taken  flight. 

This  young  girl — ^this  girl   is   dead; 
From  the  light  and  laughter  fled; 
Ladies,  brutes  and   fellow-men 
We  are  laughing  once  again, 
As  of  old  the  noise  and  light 
Stream  out  on  the  ancient  night. 
As  of  old,  wine-flushed  and  fair, 
We  make  joy  with  mocking  air; 
But  through  all  our  fevered  arts 
Steals  a  shadow  on  our  hearts. 

Now  it  has  been  the  history  of  these 
singers  of  carnival,  these  dreamers  who 
awake  with  a  shock  to  the  stern  realities 
that  they  leap  from  one  extreme  to  the 
other.  From  the  paganism  and  abandon 
of  the  rout,  they  rush  in  terror  to  the 
arms  of  Mother  Church  and  abase  them- 
selves before  the  altar  of  the  anointed. 
Witness  Verlaine  in  "Sagesse,"  witness 
Huysmans,  witness  Dowson.  In  Under- 
wood the  reaction  is  also  noticeable,  al- 
though like  some  of  the  Frenchmen,  he 
does  not  abide  long  in  the  unworldly 
mood.  His  second  little  book  of  verses, 
Damien  of  Molokai,  has  three  themes, 
the   religious,   love,   and   a   passion   of 
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friendship  for  athletes  that  is  Greek  after 
the  manner  of  A.  E.  Housman  in  his 
"Shropshire  Lad."  The  singer  of  carni- 
val and  masks  dreams  now  for  a  space 
of  saintly  men  and  holy  things  and  gives 
his  amen  to  this : 

Within  the  convent  close 

Where  the  fir  trees  stand   in  rows, 

Pointing  mutely  as  of  old 

To  the  sky  above  the  mould, 

Lie  the  Brothers,  laid  to  rest 

With  the  cross  upon  their  breast. 

All  those  patient,  eager  men 
Waiting  for  His  coming,  when 
Light  shall  open  all  the  skies. 
And  His  voice  shall  say:  "Arise." 

And  I,  too,  Lord,  would  lie 

With  face  set  to  the  sky; 

I,  too,  in  that  long  sleep 

Thy  cross  would  hold  and  keep. 

Gasping  in  the  dust 

The  seal  of  deathless  trust. 

But  this  mood  soon  passes  and  his  song 
is  all  of  love  again,  love  glorying  in  the 
beauty  of  the  beloved,  love  in  disgrace, 
love  denied  and  cold,  love  beseeching: — 

Kiss  me — ^lest  I  grow  afraid 

To  think  of  coming  days — and  Death. 

There  may  be  monotony  in  the  volume, 
there  may  be  more  of  a  "delicate  waiting 
on  moods"  than  there  is  of  heartening 
thought  and  strengthening  philosophy, 
but  there  can  be  no  question  of  the 
beauty,  the  daring,  and  the  lyric  cry  of 
this: 

God  hath  His  many  worlds 

Sparkling  the  ether  through. 
Cloud  upon  cloud  of  stars — 

But  I  have  you. 

God  hath  His  many  souls. 

Who  all  the  ages  through 
Praise   Him    with   ceaseless   praise — 

But  I  have  you. 

He  whose  light  slayeth  dark, 

Shineth  upon  us,  too; 
Out  of  His  wondrous  souls 

He  gave  me  you. 

So  doth  His  lonely  love 

Bind  us  by  many  ways; 
Even  when  we  know  it  not 

Our  love  His  praise. 


II 


Next  there  is  a  poet  who' could  easily 
be  termed  by  the  school  of  critics-in-a- 
hurry,  a  minor  Browning,  and  so  no 
more.  Like  the  great  master,  he  is  often 
rugged  and  even  obscure;  like  him,  al- 
though alway  searching  for  new  and  in- 
tricate verse  forms,  he  is  likely  to  be 
charged  with  formlessness;  like  him 
there  is  a  tremendous  realism  in  his  lan- 
guage, in  contrast  with  the  beauty  he 
calls  into  service  at  intervals;  like  him 
he  is  a  dissector  of  souls  and  voices,  his 
findings  in  dramatic  monologues  in 
which  the  characters  reveal  themselves 
and  the  inmost  secrets  of  their  hearts; 
like  him  he  is  saturated  with  for- 
eign culture  and  his  favourite  era 
is  the  Middle  Ages;  and  finally  there 
is  a  healthy,  manly,  virile  note  in 
his  poetry,  a  note  that  expresses 
itself  in  man-song  and  in  passionate 
love  poetry. 

But  if  diluted  Browning  were  all  of 
Ezra  Pound,  he  would  not  be  worthy 
much  space.  Fortunately  for  the  good 
fame  of  this  young  American,  who  like- 
wise received  his  first  support  in  Eng- 
land, and  fortunately,  too,  for  that  small 
minority  which  still  loves  poetry,  there 
is  a  great  deal  more.  Being  a  modem  of 
modems,  there  is  a  touch  of  Yeats  in  his 
makeup  and,  harking  back,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  the  troubadours  of  whom 
Amaut  Daniel  is  thei  master  he  loves 
best.  Surely  this  is  a  strange  combina- 
tion of  sources  for  a  young  poet.  But 
there  is  more  yet.  He  is  a  learned  phi- 
lologist, and  in  his  Spirit  of  Romance 
has  ranged  over  the  Middle  Ages,  ex- 
amined the  literature  of  the  period,  and 
made  many  choice  translations  from  the 
singers  of  that  time,  while  very  soon  he 
rather  daringly  promises  to  challenge  the 
supremacy  of  Rossetti  himself  by  a  new 
version  of  the  songs  of  Guido  Cavalcanti. 
And  this  philologist  and  translator  is 
likewise  a  parodist.  In  his  "Romance" 
book  there  is  a  parody  of  Whitman, 
while  in  "Persona" — ^notice  the  reminis- 
cence of  "Dramatis  Personae" — ^there  is 
a  tribute  to  Browning  in  his  very  man- 
ner and  form,  a  poem  which  is  not  even 
surpassed  by  Calverley's  famous  "Cock 
and  Bull": 
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Aye,  you're  a  man  that  I  ye  old  mesmeriser, 
Tyin'  your  meanin'  in  seventy  swadelins, 

One  must  of  needs  be  a  hanged  early  riser 
To  catch  you  at  worm  turning.    Holy  Odd's 
bodyldns! 

You    wheeze   as    a  head-cold,   long-tonsilled 
Calliope^ 
But  Gad  I  what  a  sight  you  ha'  got  o'  our 
in'ardsy 
Mad  as  a  hatter,  but  surely  no  Myope, 
Broad  as  all  ocean  and  leanin'  mankin'ards. 

Here's  to  you.  Old  Hippcty-hop  0'  the  accents. 
True  to  the  Truth's  sake  and  crafty  dis- 
sector, • 
You  grabbed  at  the  gold  sure;  had  no  need 
to  pack  cents 
Into  your  versicles. 

Gear  sight's  elector! 

As  an  admirer  of  Browning  and  a  stu- 
dent of  Provencal  poetry  he  does  himself 
harm.  There  is  too  much  that  is  his 
own,  that  promises  fine  things  for  his 
future,  to  justify  him  in  further  experi- 
ments with  canzone  after  the  manner  of 
Daniel  and  Bertrand  de  Born,  and  in 
aping  the  dramatic  monologue  method  of 
Browning.  But  even  the  products  of 
this  latter  mood  constitute  no  mean 
achievement.  In  "La  Fraisne"  there  is 
a  very  wonderful  rendition  of  the  story 
of  an  old  love-madness  which  drove  the 
stricken  one  to  frenzied  trysts  with  an 
ash  tree;  in  "Cino,"  Dante's  contempo- 
rary is  shown  in  a  moment  of  disgust 
with  the  grey  eyes  of  women  and  de- 
termined to  sing  of  "Tollo  Phoibee"; 
in  another  of  these,  a  sestina,  Bertrand 
de  Bom,  profanity  and  all,  is  shown  or- 
dering his  jongleur,  Papiols,  to  make 
ready  to  sing  a  new  song  celebrating  the 
glories  of  war;  while  in  "Piere  Vidal 
Old,"  that  famous  troubadour  muses  over 
the  wonderful  and  fantastic  and  insane 
period  in  his  youth,  when  for  love  of 
Loba  he  ran  as  a  wolf  in  the  forest  and 
was  hunted  as  a  creature  of  prey ;  but  it 
was  worth  it  all : 

God  I  but  the  purple  of  the  sky  was  deep! 
Gear,  deep,  translucent,  so  the  stars  me  seemed 
Set  deep  in  crystal;  and  because  my  sleep 
Rare  visitor— came  not— the  Saints  I  guerdon 
For  that  restlessness — Piere  set  to  keep 


One  more  fool's  vigil  with  the  hollyhocks. 
Swift  came  the  Lx>ba,  as  a  branch  that's  caught. 
Torn,  green  and  silent  in  the  swollen  Rhone, 
Green  was  her  mantle,  close,  and  wrought 
Of  some  thin  silk  stuff  that's  scarce  stuff  at  all. 
But  like  a  mist  where  through  her  white  form 
fought. 

And  conquered!    Ah,  God  conquered! 
Silent  my  mate  came  as  the  night  was  still. 
Speech?  Words?  Faugh!  Who  talks  of  words 

and  love? 
Hot  is  such  love  and  silent, 
Silent  as  fate  is,  and  as  strong  until 
It  faints  in  taking  and  in  giving  all. 

If  we  leave  these  monologues  and  look 
at  the  canzone  we  see  a  poet  so  absorbed 
by  the  dainty  and  intricate  lacework  of 
the  ProvenQal  singers  that  he  must  needs 
experiment,  too,  and  try  his  skill.  But 
beautiful  as  many  of  these  effects  are, 
that  way  great  poetry  does  not  lie.  The 
style  and  manner  are  alien  to  the  English 
tongue.  Of  fixed  forms  in  verse,  im- 
ported into  the  language,  only  the  sonnet 
has  become  part  and  parcel  of  our  litera- 
ture. One  can  recall  no  ballade,  no  ses- 
tina, rondeau  or  triolet  in  English  which 
can  truly  be  called  great.  All  poetry  is, 
of  course,  artifice,  and  all  poetry  has  a 
basis  of  mechanics,  but  in  the  canzone  the 
artifice  is  too  apparent,  too  learned,  too 
much  the  labour  of  a  skilled  juggler  with 
end  rhymes.  It  speaks  much  for  Pound 
that,  despite  the  fact  that  his  three  books 
of  poems  are  very  small  and  despite  the 
various  experiments  we  have  glanced  at, 
he  nevertheless  manages  to  convince  one 
that  he  has  the  right  Promethean  fire. 
Not  only  that,  but  he  makes  one  feel,  too, 
that  he  is  a  big  personality,  one  who  is 
both  lover  and  thinker,  a  rude  dominant 
man,  almost  burly,  hewing  out  his  own 
proper  effects  in  a  strikingly  original 
manner,  as  in  the  unique  "Idyl  for  Glau- 
cus,"  so  different  from  the  pale  tran- 
scripst  from  the  Greek,  and  in  that  dar- 
ing and  yet  essentially  truthful  and  noble 
Christ  poem,  "The  Ballad  of  the  Goodly 
Fere,"  in  which  Simon  Zelotes  speaks 
some  time  after  the  crucifixion : 

Ha'  we  lost  the  goodliest  fere  o'  all 
For  the  priests  and  ihe  gallows  tree? 

Aye,  lover  he  was  of  brawny  men, 
O'  ships  and  the  open  sea. 
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Oh,  we  drank  his  "Hale''  in  the  good  red  wine 

When  we  last  made  company, 
No  capon  priest  was  the  Goodly  Fere, 

But  a  man  o'  men  was  he. 

They'll  no  get  him  a'  in  a  book,  I  think, 
Though  they  write  it  cunningly; 

No  mouse  of  the  scrolls  was  the  Goodly  Fere, 
But  aye  loved  the  open  sea. 

It  takes  no  prophet  to  see  that  here  is 
an  original  voice,  a  strong  voice  that 
echoes  no  one.  He  sings  in  a  rich  bari- 
tone, with  a  note  of  realism.  For  he  is 
in  revolt  against  the  crepuscular  spirit  in 
modem  poetry : 

I  would  shake  off  the  lethargy  of  this  our  time, 

and  give 
For  shadows — shapes  of  power; 
For  dreams — ^men. 

But  that  is  not  all  of  his  aspiration,  for 
hear  him : 

As  bright  white  drops  upon  a  leaden  sea. 
Grant  so  my  songs  to  this  grey  folk  may  be; 
As  drops  that  dream  and  gleam  and  falling 
catch  the  sun. 

And  the  prayer  for  beauty  is  granted. 
Out  of  his  undoubted  strength  comes 
sweetness,  whether  in  exquisite  single 
lines  like: 

That  white-foot  wind,  Pale  Dawn's  annuncia- 
trice — 

Or  as  when  he  speaks  of  the  rain 

O  pearls  that  hang  on  your  little  silvery  chains. 

Or  all  suddenly  with  a  burst  of  melody 
in  an  otherwise  conventional  canzone: 

My  love  is  lovelier  than  the  sprays 

Of   eglantine   above   clear   waters. 

Or  whitest   lilies  that   upraise 

Their  heads  in  midst  of  moated  waters. 

No  poppy  in  the  May-glad   mead 
Would   match   her   quivering   lips'   red 
If  'gainst  her  lips  it  should  be  laid. 

The   light   within   her   eyes,   which   slays 
Base  thoughts  and  stilleth  troubled  waters, 
Is  like  the  gold  where  sunlight  plays 
Upon  the  still  o'ershadowed  waters. 

Love  here  is  his  theme,  as  it  is  the  sub- 
ject of  so  many  of  his  poems,  and  here 
the  Provencal  influence  is  most  gracious 
and  graceful.    For  this  strong  man,  this 


man  who  dissects  the  souls  of  warriors 
as  well  as  of  singers,  is  a  veritable 
troubadour  of  the  great  passion.  Hear 
him: 

Who  calls  me  idle?  I  have  thought  of  her. 
Who  calls  me  idle?  By  God's  truth  I've  seen 
The  arrowy  sunlight  in  her  golden  snares. 

Let  him  among  you  all  stand  summonser 
Who  hath  done  better  things  I    Let  whoso  hath 

been 
With   worthier  works  concerned   display  his 

wares. 

When  the  roses  are  blooming  and  soft 
summer  winds  are  blowing  and  the  moon 
is  shining,  he  will  sing  you  one  song  or 
ten  in  honour  of  his  beloved, — exquisite 
things,  cast  into  new  moulds,  with  the 
freshness  of  manner  that  comes  in  a  real 
poet  who  is  breaking  away  from  his 
teachers  and  models:  things  like  this, 
with  which  one  must  really  close  the  lit- 
tle volumes  and  turn  elsewhere: 

Because  of  the  beautiful  white  shoulders  and 

the  rounded  breasts 
I  can  in  no  wise  forget  my  beloved  of  the 

peach-trees. 
And  the   little   winds  that   speak   when   the 

dawn  is  unfurled 
And  the  rose-colour  in  the  grey  oak-leaf  s  fold 

When   it  first  comes,  and  the  glamour   that 

rests 
On  the  little  streams  in  the  evening;  all  of 

these 
Call  me  to  her,  and  all  the  loveliness  in  the 

world 
Binds  me  to  my  beloved  with  strong  chains 

of  gold. 


Ill 


We  have  seen  that  these  new  poets,  in 
the  quest  for  beauty,  have  hied  them- 
selves away  from  the  grim  realities  of 
life  and  have  betaken  themselyes  to  gar- 
den closes  of  fancy,  to  lands  of  carnival, 
or  back  in  time  to  when  the  troubadours 
held  sway.  The  beauty  that  gilds  the 
lives  of  common  men,  that  inheres  in  the 
humble, — ^these  things  they  have  not  at- 
tempted to  portray  at  all.  And  indeed 
there  are  not  so  many  instances  in  Eng- 
lish literature  where  the  thing  has  been 
done.  Art  has  been  aristocratic  and  so 
agreed  with  Shakespeare  in  speaking  of 
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the  "greasy  caps"  and  "stinking  breath" 
of  the  mob,  rather  than  acquiesce  in  the 
kindly  pictures  drawn  by  genial  Chaucer. 
And  it  is  only  when  one  comes  down  to 
modem  times  that  one  begins  to  see  the 
imi^ct  of  the  mass  upon  poets,  that  art 
begins  to  be  democratic.  Crabbe  was 
really  the  pioneer  in  this.  It  was  he  who 
first  began  to  depict  "the  bitterness  that 
lies  like  a  dark  pool"  in  the  bottom  of  the 
hearts  of  the  English  peasants.  Then 
came  Hood  with  his  piercingly  sweet 
song  or  two,  and  the  strident  tones  of 
Ebenezer  Elliott  and  Ernest  Charles 
Jones  and  other  singers  of  Chartist  days 
and  of  "Com  Law  Rhymes."  The  bal- 
ance of  the  celebration  of  the  very  poor 
and  humble  is  in  our  own  time,  so  to 
speak;  in  the  day  of  the  genuine  awaken- 
ing of  the  people;  in  the  hour  of  the 
growth  of  socialism,  and  the  tolerance 
even  of  anarchy  so  long  as  it  does  not 
manifest  itself  in  anything  more  danger- 
ous than  words.  There  is,  for  instance, 
Joseph  Skipsey,  with  his  "Carols  from 
the  Coal  Fields,"  in  which  there  are  hints 
of  the  tragedies  of  the  mines;  there  is 
Robert  Buchanan,  who  in  such  "London 
Poems"  as  "Nell"  and  "Liz"  brought 
realism  into  pictures  of  modem  London 
slum  life;  there  is  John  Davidson,  who, 
before  he  became  an  anarchist,  sang  the 
troubles  of  the  lowly,  and  finally  there 
are  Robert  Blatchford,  the  socialist  poet, 
and  Francis  Adams,  who,  in  his  "Songs 
of  the  Army  of  the  Night,"  is  purely 
anarchistic. 

The  new  poet  considered  here  bears  no 
resemblance  to  any  of  these  save  in  his 
choice  of  similar  subjects.  He  is  neither 
a  lyrist  like  Davidson  and  Hood,  a  writer 
of  savage  marching  songs  like  Adams 
and  his  corn-law  predecessors,  a  pains- 
taking descriptive  artist  like  Crabbe  at 
his  best,  nor  a  writer  of  revelatory  mono- 
logues like  Buchanan.  Wilfrid  Wilson 
Gibson  turns  the  light  on  the  dark  places 
of  modem  life  by  means  of  dramatic  dia- 
logues, written  in  irregular  verse.  He 
forsakes  the  charm  of  rhyme,  eschews 
rhetoric,  and  sticks  close  to  actual  scenes. 
It  is  as  if  a  half  dozen  or  so  paragraphs 
from  a  daily  newspaper  of  London  with 
their  brief  colourless  recitals  of  deaths, 
accidents  and  crimes  had  been  taken  as 
the  basis  of  these  poems.    It  is  the  busi- 


ness of  the  poet  to  tell  us  what  the  news- 
paper does  not.  The  poems  give  the  in- 
side facts,  the  heart  ache  and  the  pain 
and  misery  that  come  into  the  lives  of  the 
very  poor.  Gibson  is  a  chronicler  of  the 
humble,  a  reporter  of  their  lives,  stated 
thus  for  the  man : 

I  little  knew  that  life  was  labour,  labour, 

And  labour  till  the  end. 

I  thought  that  there'd  be  case,   somewhere. 

And  for  the  woman : 

It's  ever  children,  children. 

A  woman  slaves  her  very  life  away 

To  rear  her  children; 

And  they  grow  up  and  slave  their  lives  away 

To  rear  their  children. 

John  Galsworthy,  in  his  splendid  plays 
dealing  with  modem  life,  gives  both  sides 
with  impartial  skill.  In  Strife  he  pre- 
sents the  arguments  both  for  capital  and 
labour.  In  Justice  he  gives  both  the 
views  of  the  courts  and  the  criminals. 
Gibson  in  his  dialogues  gives  but  one 
side,  but  things  are  stated  as  cahnly, 
seemingly,  as  Galsworthy  does  it,  and  as 
in  Galsworthy's  dramas  we  are  conscious 
that  Gibson  has  as  flaming  a  wrath  at 
conditions,  as  deep  a  conviction  of  the 
necessity  for  change,  as  throbbing  a  sym- 
pathy for  the  under  dog.  But  unlike 
Galsworthy,  Gibson  does  not  hint  at 
remedies  for  ills.  He  shows  the  way  hu- 
man beings  live  and  suffer  and  is  well 
content  if  he  has  stirred  the  reader  to 
painful  thought.  Three  books  have  been 
issued  by  him  under  the  general  caption. 
Daily  Bread.  They  contain  in  all  seven- 
teen poems,  which  do  not  differ  greatly 
in  tone  or  subject.  We  are  told  of  pit- 
men who  are  caught  in  the  coal  mines, 
of  fishermen  who  lose  their  lives  at  sea, 
of  working-girls  whose  hands  are  man- 
gled in  machines,  of  furnace  tenders  who 
are  burned  by  the  flames  they  feed.  We 
see  English  Hodge  and  his  wife  slaving 
nineteen  hours  a  day  to  feed  their  babes, 
and  another  Hodge,  drawn  to  the  city, 
starving  in  his  garret,  while  still  another, 
with  wife  and  child,  tmdges  the  road 
seeking  a  job.  For  through  many  of 
these  poems  there  runs  the  terrible  re- 
frain : 

But  times  are  bad, 

And  work  is  slack. 
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There  are  brutalities  in  these  verses,  too, 
as  when  a  man,  broken  in  temper  by  the 
clangor  of  the  boiler  riveter's  life,  cruelly 
attacks  his  wife;  and  heroism,  as  where 
the  wife,  after  years  of  suffering,  reveals 
that  she  has  a  cancer  and  is  to  undergo 
a  desperate  operation  at  the  city  free 
dispensary.  But  it  must  not  be  inferred 
that  there  is  a  too  Russian  note  of  squal- 
our  and  sorrow  and  despair  in  these 
poems.  The  golden  thread  that  runs 
through  most  of  them  is  best  explained 
by  the  poet's  own  prefatory  verses : 

All  life  moving  to  one  measure — 

Daily  bread,  daily  bread — 

Bread  of  life,  and  bread  of   labour, 

Bread  of  bitterness  and  sorrow. 

Hand-to-mouth,  and  no  to-morrow, 

Dearth  for  housemate,  dearth  for  neighbour  .  .  . 

Yet,  when  all  the  babes  are  fed. 

Love,  are  there  not  crumbs  to  treasure? 

There  you  have  the  golden  thread.  It  is 
love  that  brings  some  humble  flowers  of 
poesy  into  their  lives,  and  quiet  heroisms, 
and  comradeship  in  common  dangers— 
the  things  that  so  rarely  get  themselves 
into  print. 

Sometimes  the  more  desperate  side  of 
thin(js  comes  into  this  verse  as  thus: 

Jessie:     'Twas  a  hard  road,  and  long. 
Reuben:    The  road  is  hard  and  long  the  poor 

must  travel. 
Jessie:    Aye;  and  the  end? 
Reuben  :  The  end  ?    Where  the  end  lies,  who 

knows  ? 

Or  listen  to  this  solemn  warning  against 
the  cities,  so  poignant  at  present  when 
the  census  reports  of  all  the  civilised  na- 
tions are  showing  a  constant  trend  of 
population  away  from  the  land  and  to 
the  great  towns : 

For  here  men  starve; 

Yes,  men  and  women  starve; 

And  starving  folk  are  ill  to  live  with. 

Such  sights  I've  seen! 

I  did  not  think  that  hell  could  hold  such  sights. 

But  here,  where  hundreds  hunger, 

And  wander  shelterless  at  night, 

Or  sleep  beneath  dark  arches. 

Or  on  cold  benches,  wrapped  in  soaking  fog. 

Here  .   .   .  here  is  hell! 

And  finally  read  this  as  the  epilogue  to 
the  foregoing  extracts  and  consider  it  as 


the  explanation  of  a  common  charge  in 
the  police  court: 

And  there's  small  blame  to  them 

Who  drink  too  much,  at  whiles. 

There's  little  else  the  poor  can  get  too  much  of : 

And  life,  at  best,  is  dull  enough,  God  knows. 

Sometimes  it's  better  to  forget  .  .  . 

And  .   .   .  it's  a  lovely  dizziness. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  poet  is  satis- 
fied with  a  seemingly  absolute  transcript 
of  facts,  told  in  the  words  of  the  poor, 
and  relying  upon  the  unvarnished  truth 
for  the  effect  he  desires  to  produce.  But 
this  would  leave  out  of  account  one  or 
two  poems  in  which  the  dramatic  eflFect 
is  more  highly  wrought.     And  for  this 
reason  "The  Night  Shift"  is  perhaps  the 
most  powerful  of  all  these  dramas  in  lit- 
tle.   A  wife,  with  her  new-born  babe  by 
her  side,  wonders  why  her  husband,  who 
is  down  in  the  mine  with  the  night  shift, 
does  not  return  to  her.     It  is  time  for 
him  to  come.    He  knows  the  great  event 
that  is  impending  in  their  lives.    She  can 
see  the  first  grey  light  of  the  new  day. 
She  is  not  told  by  the  faithful  watcher 
at  her  bedside  that  a  mine  tragedy  has 
occurred,  but  in  some  subtle  way  the  idea 
comes   into  the    fevered   brain   of   the 
woman.     It  is  converted  by  her  into  a 
very   real   and   terrible   picture   of  the 
tragic  event  that,  unknown  to  her,  has 
made  her  a  helpless  widow.    Again  and 
again,  as  she  rouses  herself  from  de- 
lirium, she  is  conscious  of  men  buried 
underground,  of  the  hideous  drama  the 
like  of  which  she  has  heard  described 
since  infancy;  she  is  conscious  of  men 
tapping  at  their  fearful  prison  in  the 
mad  endeavour  to  get  out  to  the  light 
and  air,  and  in  her  wild  pain  she  cries 
out: 

Will  no  one  stop  that  tapping? 

I  cannot  sleep  for  it. 

I  think  that  some  one  is  shut  in  somewhere, 

And  trying  to  get  out 

Will  no  one  let  them  out 

And  stop  the  tapping? 

It  keeps  on  tapping,  tapping  .    .    . 

Tap  .   .   .  tap  .   .   .  tap  ... 

And  I  can  scarcely  breathe. 

The  darkness  is  so  thick 

It  stifles  me, 

And  weighs  so  heavily  upon  me, 

And  drips,  and  drips  .  .   . 
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My  hair  is  wet  already; 
There's  water  all  about  my  knees. 
I  cannot  see  it, 
Bat  I  feel  it  creeping 
Higher  and  higher. 
Cold  as  death,  about  me; 
I  cannot  see  it. 
But  I  hear  it  swishing 
At  every  step, 
And  feel  it  dripping  cold — 
The  darkness  dripping  down  upon  me. 
So  cold,  so  cold. 

And  yet   ...   I  cannot  breathe  .    .    . 
The  darkness  is  so  thick,  so  hot, 
Tis  like  a  furnace-blast 
Upon  my  brow. 

And  weighs  so  heavily  upon  me, 
As  though  great  rocks  were  hanging  over- 
head! 
And  dripping,  dripping  .   .  . 
I  cannot  lift  my  feet. 
The  water  holds  them. 


'Tis  creeping  .  .  .  creeping  .  .  .  creeping  .  .  . 

My  wet  hair  drags  me  down. 

Ah,  God  I 

Will  no  one  stop  that  tapping  .   .  . 

I  cannot  sleep  .  .  . 

And  I  would  sleep 

Till  he  comes  home  .    .   . 

Tap  .  .   .  tap  .   .   .  tap  .   .   .  tap  .   .   . 

(Sinks  back  exhausted.) 

In  such  verses  and  with  such  subjects 
we  have  been  carried  far  from  the  songs 
of  Pound  and  Underwood,  and  yet  this 
work  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the  times. 
We  are  going  to  have  more  rather  than 
less  of  it.  As  the  world  becomes  more 
industrialised,  the  poets  will  more  and 
more  find  their  themes  in  the  mines  and 
the  shops;  there  will  be  the  tapping  of 
picks  and  the  whirring  of  looms  to  take 
the  place  of  the  plaintive  tinkling  of  the 
mandolins. 
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ENOX  ROWE,  author  of 
The  Long  Lane,  is  leaving 
shortly  for  California  (Mr. 
Rowe  is  a  Phikdelphian), 
that  he  may  prepare  him- 
self for  the  writing'  of  a 
new  novel. 

J.  Jefferson  Johnson,  whose  novel  of  New 
York  life.  Misunderstood,  was  published  some 
eighteen  months  ago,  has  just  gone  abroad  for 
a  year.  His  plans  are  rather  unsettled,  but 
much  of  his  time  will  be  spent  in  Italy.  His 
publishers  expect  that  during  this  visit  another 
novel  will  take  its  final  shape. 

When  he  is  not  writing  books  or  attending 
to  his  law  practice,  John  Milton  Mills,  author 
of  Petals  of  Poesy,  finds  recreation  in  his  gar- 
den. He  has  always  been  ambitious  to  culti- 
vate  flowers  and  vegetables,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose left  Philadelphia  proper  to  lead  the  quiet 
life  in  a  suburb. 

The  gifted  author  of  Sonny  James,  Muriel 
Howard  Smith,  continues  to  make  her  home 
at  the  residence  of  her  mother  in  Waycross, 
Georgia.  Mrs.  Smith  is  a  frequent  speaker 
before  women's  organisations. 


Hedges  Benson  is  now  principally  employed 
in  superintending  the  building  of  his  new 
house  at  Kankakee,  especially  of  his  library. 
Book  shelves  are  to  be  built  into  the  walls 
on  two  sides. 

Thoughtful  readers  of  book  reviews  in 
newspaper — ^presumablv  the  reviews  at- 
tract some  thoughtful  readers — ^must 
have  noticed  items  like  these  cunningly 
marshalled  under  an  appropriate  head- 
ing— "Bookland  Doings,'*  "Authors  and 
Their  Work,"  "What  Authors  are  Do- 
ing," etc.  And  they  must  have  won- 
dered at  this  plethora  of  irrelevant,  in- 
significant and  uninstructive  information. 
Why  is  it  printed ;  who  wants  it  printed ; 
and  what  purpose  does  it  serve?  If  it 
is  supposed  to  be  a  peculiarly  subtle 
form  of  advertising,  has  it  any  merit  as 
such?  Does  the  bare  statement  that 
Lenox  Rowe,  a  Philadelphian,  has  gone 
to  California  to  try  to  write  a  book  in- 
flame the  reader  with  a  desire  to  buy  that 
book  the  day  it  is  published?  And  it  is 
difGcult  to  understand  why  a  knowledge 
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of  Mr.  Mills's  interest  in  flowers  and 
vegetables  should  create  a  demand  for 
his  poetry.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  see  why 
any  one  except  Hedges  Benson  and  his 
in^mediate  friends  should  care  a  straw 
whether  he  puts  bookshelves  or  billiard 
tables  in  his  library. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  the  unini- 
tiated, book  reviews  are  not  published  in 
newspapers  entirely  from  philanthropic 
motives.  Altruistic  as  the  editors  are, 
and  solicitous  of  the  intellectual  welfare 
of  their  readers,  they  are  influenced  in 
some  degree,  alas !  by  ulterior  and  rather 
mercenary  considerations.  For  book  re- 
views attract  publishers'  advertising,  and 
publishers'  advertising  is  worth  while, 
not  only  on  account  of  its  volume,  which 
is  considerable,  but  by  reason  of  the 
prestige,  or  class,  it  brings.  Books  in 
this  dear  land  of  ours  are  rated  not  as  a 
necessity,  but  as  one  of  the  luxuries  of 
life,  along  with  automobiles,  jewelry, 
silverware,  bonds,  etc.  Hence  strenuous 
competition  upon  the  part  of  newspapers 
for  advertisements  of  books,  so  that  their 
solicitors  can  go  out  and  proudly  pro- 
claim— Our  paper  has  dass,  quality  of 
circulation;  our  readt  s  read  books; 
see  the  ads.  And  to  entice  the  ads  there 
are  book  reviews,  and  generously  thrown 
in  along  with  them  a  plentiful  supply  of 
gossipy  notes  about  the  doings  and  be- 
ings of  authors.  They  are  printed,  there- 
fore, because  the  newspapers  think  the 
publishers  want  them. 

In  most  publishing  ^ftic^s  there  is  a 
bright  young  man — yo.  ng  because  his 
salary  is  consistent  oii'y  with  youthful- 
ness  and  hope;  br!j!/  be  ause  his  duties 
demand  brightness- -wht-  is  known  as 
the  publicity  man.  He  h  is  who  trans- 
mutes the  activities  of  <fthors  into  sub- 
tle newspaper  paragraph  li  an  author 
travels,  the  publicity  man  sends  a  note  to 
the  papers;  if  the  author  doesn't  travel, 
the  publicity  man  send?  a  note.  If  the 
author  falls  down  stairs  !lies  in  an  aero- 
plane, inherits  a  fortu:  e,  marries,  dies, 
writes  a  book  or  thinks  of  writing  one, 
the  publicity  man  is  instantly  on  his  job 
as  a  literary  barker.  Such  grave  and 
vital  topics  as  whether  the  author  writes 
in  the  morning,  afternoon  or  evening, 
standing  up  or  sitting  down,  with  pen, 
pencil,  typewriter,  on  white  paper  or  yel- 


low paper,  all  these  things  are  material 
for  the  busy  publicity  man. 

And  why  is  it  done?  Why  do  pub- 
lishers encourage  it,  foster  it,  pay  for  it  ? 
From  mixed  motives,  no  doubt,  as  in  the 
case  of  most  human  activity.  For  one 
thing,  the  advertising  is  supposed  to  have 
some  sort  of  value,  vague  and  intangible 
as  it  may  be.  By  keeping  an  author  in 
the  limelight,  even  though  it  be  pretty 
dim,  people  become  acquainted  with  him 
— this  is  the  theory — grow  interested, 
remember  him,  and  are  prompted  to  buy 
his  books.  For  another  thing,  this  sort 
of  advertising  appeals  to  the  publisher 
because  it  is  free.  Great  is  the  rejoicing 
of  a  publicity  man  when  he  "puts  over  a 
good  one  on"  the  newspaper.  The  pub- 
lisher, too,  regards  with  complacency  a 
paragraph,  or  a  quarter  column,  or  a  col- 
umn, all  about  one  of  his  authors,  printed 
in  a  newspaper  without  costing  a  cent. 
And,  moral  precepts  of  our  childhood  to 
the  contrary,  what  is  really  worth  so 
much  as  something  we  can  get  for  noth- 
ing? 

But  there  is  a  third  and  still  stronger 
motive.  A  little  rift  in  the  lute  of  har- 
monious relations  between  publisher  and 
author  is  sometimes  caused  by  the  ques- 
tion of  advertising.  After  the  Scylla  of 
royalties  and  the  Charybdis  of  advance 
payment  have  been  safely  navigated,  af- 
ter the  delicate  problems  of  illustrations, 
cover,  deflicatory  note,  title  and  many 
other  things  have  been  successfully  nego- 
tiated, then  arises  the  final  problem  of 
advertising.  The  author  wants  advertis- 
ing, a  great  deal  of  it.  The  publisher 
also  wants  it,  but  his  desires  are  mod- 
erated by  the  fact  that  he  has  to  pay  the 
bills.  And  lo,  in  the  daily  papers,  here 
are  these  columns  of  "Bookland  Doings," 
"Authors  and  Their  Work,"  etc.,  oflFcring 
a  chance  for  direct,  personal,  highly  flat- 
tering advertisement  of  authors,  for 
nothing.  It  is  a  heaven-sent  opportunity 
not  to  be  despised.  Hence  publicity  men, 
and  the  bright  little  nojes  about  the  do- 
ings and  things  of  authors  flying  like 
flocks  of  birds  from  the  offices  of  pub- 
lishers to  the  newspapers. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  in  the  last 
analysis,  as  if  the  author  were  responsi- 
ble for  publicity.  He  is  the  subject  of  it, 
and  it  is  published  because  he  enjoys  it 
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and  wants  it.  But  do  authors,  as  a  class, 
like  publicity?  An  incident  came  under 
my  observation  not  long  ago  which  has  a 
bearing  upon  this.  An  author  of  my  ac- 
quaintance combines  with  a  life  of  travel 
and  adventure  an  almost  morbid  reti- 
cence about  himself  and  his  activities. 
He  will  leave  you  with  a  muttered  "so 
long,"  and'  the  next  day  depart  for  South 
Africa,  or  South  America,  or  Manchuria, 
or  to  any  part  of  the  globe  that  is  remote 
and  offers  a  chance  of  excitement.  In 
the  same  way,  returning  from  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  earth  he  will  greet 
his  friends  with  nothing  more  communi- 
cative than  a  brief  "hullo."  I  happened 
to  mention  some  incidents  of  this  gentle- 
man's variegated  and  eventful  career  as 
war  correspondent  and  globe  trotter  to 
the  publisher  of  one  of  his  books.  The 
next  day  that  publisher's  publicity  man, 
a  clever  youngster  with  rolling  eyes, 
called  upon  me. 

"Give  me  those  facts,"  he  cried ;  "give 
me  all  of  them.  I'll  write  them  up  in 
Kiplingesque.  FU  get  out  some  publicity 
that  is  publicity.^' 

And  he  did, — fearful  and  wonderful 
notes  in  Kiplingesque.  Whereupon  the 
modest  author  promptly  called  upon  the 
publisher,  so  promptly  in  fact  that  he  had 
to  wait  for  the  office  boy  to  arrive  in  the 
morning  and  unlock  the  office  door. 
When  tne  author  did  meet  the  publisher, 
his  demand  was  brief  and  to  the  point. 
Either  there  would  be  no  more  notes, 
Kiplingesque  or  otherwise,  or  untold  and 
unutterable  things  would  happen.  The 
notes  ceased. 

And  publicity  men  tell  me  that  authors 
are  rarely  eager  for  publicity.  These 
rather  insipid  fragments  of  information 
about  Lenox  Rowe,  Philadelphia,  betak- 
ing himself  to  California,  the  gardening 
proclivities  of  the  "Petals  of  Poesy" 
poet,  and  all  the  rest  of  them  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  come  trippingly  from  the  tongues 


of  the  heroes  of  these  little  romances. 
Instead,  they  are  cunningly  extracted  by 
publicity  men  from  innocent  letters  and 
unguarded  conversations. 

So  far  from  promoting  this  sort  of 
thing,  many  authors  are  opposed  to  it, 
and  refuse  point  blank  to  furnish  their 
innermost  secrets  for  exploitation.  Many, 
in  fact  the  majority,  accept  publicity  in  a 
spirit  of  resignation,  as  a  necessary  evil 
that  seems  to  be  in  some  way  bound  up 
with  the  trade  of  writing.  For  an  au- 
thor, unless  he  has  been  spoiled,  is  usu- 
ally a  sane  and  normal  person,  not  par- 
ticularly vain  or  puffed  up,  and  much 
more  interested  in  making  his  book  "go" 
than  in  creating  a  stir  about  himself.  In 
fact,  this  perfectly  natural  desire  on  his 
part  to  have  his  book  succeed,  is  at  the 
bottom  of  much  publicity.  He  is  told 
that  the  limelight  pays ;  the  public  expect 
it ;  that  it  stimulates  interest  in  his  book. 
As  a  consequence  he  is  willing,  not  with- 
out some  reluctance,  to  stifle  his  native 
modesty  and  let  the  publicity  man  have 
his  own  way.  There  are,  of  course, 
noisy  self-advertisers  among  writers,  as 
among  other  people,  but  they  are  the  ex- 
ception. 

If  we  go  back  to  our  "Bookland  Do- 
ings," "Authors  and  Their  Work,"  and 
other  clever  chronicles  of  unimportant 
matters,  we  discover  a  curious  state  of 
affairs  in  connection  with  them.  For  the 
newspapers  publish  such  things  chiefly 
because  they  think  the  publishers  like 
them,  and  will  show  their  appreciation 
by  advertising.  The  publishers  provide 
the  material  mainly  because  they  think 
it  gratifies  their  authors.  And  authors 
enter  into  the  game  chiefly  because  it 
seems  to  be  expected  of  them.  All  of 
which  leads  to  the  pertinent  question, — 
What,  after  all,  is  the  use  of  "Bookland 
Doings,"  and  "Authors  and  Their 
Work?"  What,  in  other  words,  is  the 
use  of  publicity? 


THE  SILENT  WARRIOR 

BY  HERBERT  HERON 

Here,  within  this  high-walled,  shady  garden, 
I  have  stood  for  centuries,  alone  — 

I,  the  iron  soldier  Kalon  sculptured 
For  the  proud  Sicilian  tyrant's  throne. 

When  the  gaunt  and  withered  host  of  Carthage 
Reeled  into  the  city  battle-worn, 

I,  from  Kalon's  dying  arms  unloosened, 
Royal  prize!  to  Africa  was  borne. 

Came  my  journey's  end  in  green  Ravenna: 
Furious  siege  and  battle  rumbled  far. 

Silent  I  have  stood  through  countless  decades, 
Seeing  petty  deaths  and  mimic  war. 

Year  by  year  the  people  changed  around  me ; 

I  alone,  immortal,  stayed  the  same. 
Language,  arts,  and  kings  have  risen  upward : 

Kings  and  people  only  live  in  name. 

Ah  I  the  foul  intrigue  —  and  fouler  boldness  — 
My  unmoving,  sleepless  eyes  have  seen ; 

And  the  sounds  my  open  ears  have  gathered. 
In  this  garden  sheltered  and  serene! 

Subtle  wrongs  have  filled  my  heart  with  horror; 

Tragic  moods  my  yearning  brain  have  seared. 
Many  men  and  women  I  have  hated. 

Men  and  women  uselessly  endeared. 

Always  I  have  seen  in  futile  anger 
Crimes  of  which  the  garden  never  speaks ; 

I  was  born  to  gaze  on  splendid  ruin, 
Bom  to  hear  the  battle-cry  of  Greeks ! 

Roman  legions  marching  north  to  conquest 
Held  me  through  the  White  Republic's  glare ; 

Tuscan  armies  routed  in  their  glory, 
Saved  my  soul  from  sickness  and  despair. 

Hundred  years  by  hundred  years  pass  onward: 

I  have  stood  in  silence  in  the  grove, 
Longing  to  assist,  in  all  my  knowledge. 

Those  I  learned  to  honour  and  to  love. 
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Never  till  to-day  has  speech  awakened ; 

Never  have  I  held  the  power  to  kill. 
Now  at  last  my  heart  in  triumph  rises; 

Hot  desires  my  beating  pulses  thrill. 

Fallen  here,  across  my  bended  ankle, 

Lies  a  living  strand  of  burnished  wire ; 
Through  it  runs  the  lightning  of  Hephaestus, 

Plunging  all  my  body  in  its  fire. 

And  for  one  brief  moment  I  am  human  I 

Love,  revenge,  and  joy  my  being  fill. 
Deadly  am  I  now  to  those  who  touch  me ; 

Splendidly  I  now  can  do  my  will  I 

Ah,  that  I  might  save  the  proud,  sweet  lady. 

Whom  my  heart  in  undertone  adores, 
From  the  one  whom  she  must  call  her  husband. 

While  the  throbbing  current  through  me  pours ! 

Let  but  now  that  cold,  inhuman  consort  — 

He  whose  rancour  pales  his  fair  young  wife — 
Wander  here  among  the  trees  and  flowers, 

Touch  me  while  my  veins  are  filled  with  life  I 

Silent,  through  the  centuries  that  follow, 

I  would  stand  with  spirit  satisfied. 
If  I  once  might  grasp  this  loathsome  creature, 

Speak  my  hatred  to  him  as  he  died  I 

Hark !    I  hear  a  footfall  there  behind  me  — 

O  thou  God  of  Christians,  it  is  she  t 
Must  thou  then  be  rescued  from  thy  torment 

Only  through  thy  death?    So  let  it  be! 

Where  the  bitter  anguish  of  thy  living 

Brought  thee,  ever  beautiful,  to  weep  — 
Here,  within  my  longing  arms  enfolded, 

Safe  at  last  from  sorrow,  thou  shalt  sleep. 


THE  DECORATIVE  DRAMA 

BY   CLAYTON   HAMILTON 


10TH  in  painting  and  in 
sculpture,  the  decorative 
artist  labours  under  limi- 
tations    more     precisely 
technical      than      those 
which  are  imposed  upon 
I    his    freer    fellow-crafts- 
rative  painting  must  fit  the 
room  that  it  is  destined  to  adorn ;  and,  to 
this  end,  its  mere  patterning  of  lines  and 
colours   becomes   more   important   than 
the  subject  it  sets  forth.     A  decorative 
bit  of  sculpture  must  be  moulded  in  ref- 
erence to  the  general  architectural  de- 
sign of  which  it  is  a  mere  detail ;  and  it 
cannot  be  judged  by  the  same  standards 
that  we  apply  to  the  appreciation  of  a 
statue  modelled  by  and  for  itself. 

In  the  exercise  of  every  art  there  are 
two  steps, — first,  a  selection  of  details 
from  nature,  and  second,  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  details  selected,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  pattern.  To  the  ordinary 
painter,  the  ordinary  sculptor,  the  first 
of  these  steps  is  the  more  important  of 
the  two;  and  his  work  will  interest  us 
mainly  on  account  of  the  details  he  has 
decided  to  select  from  nature.  But  to 
the  decorative  artist,  the  pattern  is  of 
prime  importance:  it  scarcely  matters 
what  details  he  chooses  to  exhibit,  so 
long  as  he  arranges  them  in  accordance 
with  a  satisfying  scheme. 

The  ordinary  painting  must  tell  us 
something  about  life:  if  it  be  a  portrait, 
it  must  exhibit  the  painter's  appreciation 
of  a  person ;  if  it  be  a  landscape,  it  must 
exhibit  his  appreciation  of  some  phase 
6f  out-of-doors ;  but  the  decorative  paint- 
ing may  deal  with  either  cabbages  or 
kings,  without  expressing  any  sympathy 
with  either,  provided  that  the  motive  be 
developed  in  a  composition  that  shall  be 
harmonious  in  itself  and  appropriate  in 
line  and  colour  to  the  room  that  it  com- 
pletes. The  same  distinction  holds  in 
sculpture.  If  any  single  figure  in  that 
serried  rank  of  kings  that  is  strung  across 
the  facade  of  Notre  Dame  de  Paris  were 
taken  down  from  its  niche  and  set  up  on 
a  pedestal,  it  would  look  abnormally  tall 


and  slender,  and  curiously  cramped ;  be- 
cause, like  any  ordinary  statue,  it  would 
then  be  set  in  competition  with  nature. 
But,  in  its  proper  place,  the  figure  is  not 
intended  to  compete  with  nature;  it  is 
intended  merely  to  continue,  and  not  dis- 
rupt, a  pattern  that  covers  the  face  of  an 
entire  building. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  art  of  decora- 
tion is,  of  all  the  arts,  the  most  removed 
from  nature.  It  is  the  one  art  in  which 
the  subject-matter  is  of  very  small  ac- 
count and  the  technical  presentment  is 
of  overwhelming  importance.  An  egg 
is  not  an  interesting  object,  and  neither 
is  a  dart ;  but  the  egg-and-dart  moulding 
that  the  Greeks  developed  is  so  superbly 
decorative  that  it  has  held  its  own, 
against  all  attempts  at  innovation, 
throughout  immemorable  centuries.  In 
decoration,  art  is  exercised  solely  for  the 
sake  of  art.  The  decorative  painter 
values  lines  and  colours,  the  decorative 
sculptor  values  forms  and  shadows,  ut- 
terly for  their  own  sakes,  without  particu- 
lar reference  to  the  objects  which  happen 
to  furnish  them  to  his  hand.  But  the 
ordinary  painter,  the  ordinary  sculptor, 
works  with  his  eye  upon  the  object:  the 
object  interests  him  in  and  for  itself,  and 
he  marshals  technical  details  merely  to 
minister  to  his  purpose  to  render  the 
thing  as  he  sees  it. 

A  good  painting,  a  good  statue, 
awakens  us  to  a  realisation  of  life;  but 
3  good  decoration  relieves  us  from  such 
a  realisation.  Paintings  and  statues  as- 
sert the  importance  of  nature;  but  deco- 
rations assert  the  importance  of  art. 
The  painter  and  the  sculptor  ask  us  to 
admire  a  subject;  but  the  decorator  asks 
us  to  admire  a  pattern. 

If,  with  this  distinction  in  our  minds, 
we  compare  the  contributions  of  Puvis 
de  Chavannes  and  Edwin  A.  Abbey  to 
the  walls  of  the  Boston  Public  Library, 
we  shall  see  that  the  Frenchman  excels 
from  the  decorative  standpoint  and  that 
the  American  excels  from  the  pictorial 
standpoint.  It  is  the  merit  of  the  panels 
of  Puvis  that  they  melt  into  the  sur- 
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rounding  marble  and  refuse  to  arrest  the 
transitory  eye  by  reminding  it  of  life. 
The  mild  and  misty  colours,  the  conven- 
tional and  uninsistent  outlines,  abstain 
from  capturing  attention  to  the  subjects 
that  arc  touched  upon ;  and  the  wanderer 
comes  away,  remembering  that  he  has 
climbed  a  lovely  stairway  but  forgetting 
that  he  has  paused  to  look  at  pictures. 
But  Abbey's  Tennysonian  narrative  of 
the  legend  of  Sir  Galahad  attracts  atten- 
tion to  itself,  reminds  the  loiterer  of  life, 
and  makes  him  utterly  forget  that  he  is 
in  a  building.  It  disrupts  the  room  that 
it  was  meant  to  decorate,  by  rendering 
the  observer  impatient  of  a  roof.  From 
the  technical  standpoint,  it  spoils  the 
room  by  sweeping  it  away. 

Readers  of  these  pages  do  not  need  to 
be  reminded  that  the  drama,  in  this  mod- 
ern age,  has  tended  to  become  more  vis- 
ual than  auditory  in  its  medium  of  ap- 
peal, and  has  allied  itself,  in  recent  years, 
more  with  the  art  of  painting  than  with 
the  art  of  literature.  Ever  since  the 
adoption  of  the  picture-frame  prosce- 
nium, the  prevalent  and  customary  play 
has  been  pictorial.  But  very  recently  it 
has  occurred  to  certain  producers  to  go  a 
step  further  and  to  handle  the  drama  not 
merely  as  a  series  of  pictures,  but,  finally, 
as  a  series  of  decorations.  That  inter- 
esting, inconsistent  theorist,  Mr.  Gordon 
Craig,  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  this  move- 
ment; but  its  most  successful  practical 
exponent  has  been  Professor  Max  Rein- 
hardt  of  Berlin. 

Professor  Reinhardt  at  the  present 
time  [he  began  his  career  in  conformity 
with  other  theories]  conceives  an  acted 
play  as  a  bit  of  decoration.  He  does  not 
desire  that  a  drama  should  offer  a  judg- 
ment or  a  criticism  of  life:  he  desires, 
rather,  that  it  should  offer  a  continuously 
seductive  pattern  of  lines  and  colours, 
forms  and  shadows,  to  the  eye.  In  his 
present  view,  the  drama  should  not,  like 
a  picture,  compete  with  nature  by  awak- 
ening the  spectator  to  a  realisation  of 
life:  it  should,  rather,  like  a  decoration, 
satisfy  the  spectator  by  an  utterly  aes- 
thetic patterning  of  visual  details. 
Whereas,  in  recent  years,  the  majority  of 
our  theatric  artists  have  been  striving  to 
return  to  jiature.  Professor  Reinhardt 
is  now  endeavouring  to  get  away  from  it. 


"Sumurfin" 


He  does  not  ask  us  to  be  interested 
primarily  in  life:  he  asks  us  to  be  inter- 
ested primarily  in  art. 

This  consideration  should  be  borne  in 
mind  in  any  criticism  of  the  pantomime 

of  Sumurun,  which  has 
recently  been  represented 
in  America.  This  pro- 
duction o  f  Professor 
Reinhardt's  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of 
the  Decorative  Drama;  and  it  should, 
properly,  be  appreciated  by  some  critic 
of  the  decorative  arts  instead  of  by  a 
critic  of  the  theatre.  By  divesting  the 
drama  of  the  spoken  word,  Professor 
Reinhardt  has  removed  it  from  the  realm 
of  literature  and  bereaved  it  of  any 
reference  to  actuality:  he  has  conceived 
it,  rather,  as  a  continuous  frieze  of  flit- 
ting, ever  fluctuating,  decorations. 

A  glance  at  any  scene  in  Sumurun 
indicated  that  this  Oriental  panorama 
should  be  judged  less  as  drama  than  as 
painting,  and  less  as  painting  than  as 
decoration.  The  stage-pictures  were  ren- 
dered in  that  particular  style  of  seces- 
sionistic  artistry  that  is  popularly  known 
in  Germany  as  the  "Jugend-Stil."  It  gets 
its  name  from  the  fact  that,  although  the 
original  inspiration  came  from  Paris,  it 
became  most  popular  in  Germany 
through  the  work  of  a  clever  group  of 
artists  illustrating  the  satirical  maga- 
zines, "Jugend^'  and  "Sjmplizissimus." 
They  made  it  an  effective  fashion  for  all 
decorative  purposes.  They  found  that 
flat  backgrounds,  utterly  lacking  in  per- 
spective, that  striking  outlines  and  solid 
blocks  of  colour  [they  favoured  Egyp- 
tian angles  for  the  rendering  of  figures], 
served  particularly  well  for  poster  and 
cartoon  work, — for  work,  in  other  words, 
in  which  an  idea  had  to  be  impressed  in 
an  instant  on  the  spectator,  even  in  the 
most  careless  glance,  so  emphatically  that 
it  should  remain  for  some  time  in  his 
memory.  This  method — a  method  de- 
vised, in  the  first  instance,  for  the  adorn- 
ment of  magazine  covers — Professor 
Reinhardt  has  adopted  for  the  uses  of  the 
Decorative  Drama. 

He  divests  his  backgroimds  of  per- 
spective lines,  and  renders  them  in  mono- 
chrome. In  consequence,  they  stop  the 
eye,  and  fling  into  vivid  relief  the  cos- 
tumes  of   the   actors.    These   costumes 
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are  designed  not  as  dresses,  in  reference 
to  life,  but  as  blocks  of  colour,  in  refer- 
ence to  art;  and  the  colours  are  simple 
in  themselves  and  harmonious  with  one 
another.  The  method  of  the  entire  deco- 
ration is  impressionistic.  It  proceeds  by 
the  suppression  of  details,  and  by  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  very  few  details  se- 
lected, in  accordance  with  a  pattern  of 
conventional  simplicity.  The  lighting  of 
the  stage  is  emphatically  simple.  In  the 
scene  of  the  Sheik's  bed-chamber,  which 
may  be  taken  as  typical,  there  are  only 
two  light-values, — a  lantern  at  the  head 
of  the  stairway,  and  a  streaming  light 
cast  down  funnel-wise  over  the  bed  of 
the  Sheik.  The  most  impressive  scene 
of  the  entire  play  is  a  mere  procession 
of  all  the  characters  across  the  stage,  be- 
fore a  blank  wall  of  unobtrusive  grey, 
above  which  is  seen  a  black  palace, 
drawn,  without  perspective,  upon  a  sky 
of  slate. 

The  drama  thus  exhibited  as  decora- 
tion tells  in  pantomime  two  distinct  but 
intricately  intertangled  stories,  accom- 
panied by  interpretative  music  patterned, 
in  post- Wagnerian  fashion,  out  of  the  in- 
termingling of  appropriate  "leading  mo- 
tives." It  is  unnecessary,  in  this  con- 
sideration, to  summarise  either  of  these 
narratives.  Both  of  them  are  inevitably 
violent,  since  they  must  tell  themselves 
immediately  tc^  the  ^e  without  the  aid 
of  words.  The  passion  of  love  must  ex- 
press itself  in  lust,  the  passion  of  revenge 
must  express  itself  in  murder,  the  mood 
of  humour  must  express  itself  in  physi- 
cal buffoonery,  in  a  narrative  that  is  con- 
ceived as  decoration. 

In  America,  the  subject-matter  of 
Sumurdn  seems  to  have  astounded  a 
certain  section  of  the  public  [and  even  a 
certain  number  of  the  newspaper  re- 
viewers] by  its  absolute  divorce  from  all 
morality.  It  is,  of  course,  unimaginable 
that  a  decoration  should  be  either  moral 
or  immoral.  A  mere  pattern  of  lines 
and  colours  suggests  no  logical  associa- 
tion with  life ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  sphere 
of  life  that  a  distinction  between  morality 
and  immorality  can  have  any  pertinence. 
In  life,  for  instance,  murder  is  indubi- 
tably an  immoral  occupation;  but  if  a 
decorative  artist,  desiring  merely  a  splash 
of  red  to  complete  a  colour-composition, 


should  choose  to  represent  a  murdered 
man  dripping  the  harmless  necessary 
pool  of  blood,  it  would  be  illogical  to  ac- 
cuse him  of  immorality.  Such  an  art  as 
decoration,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
life,  must  not  be  judged  in  terms  of  life ; 
and  SumurUn,  though  lust  and  murder 
run  rampant  tihrough  its  decorative  nar- 
rative, is  no  more  immoral  than  the  ^g%" 
and-dart  moulding  that  adorns  the  build- 
ings of  the  world.  To  conceive  such 
decoration  as  immoral  is  to  confess  a  lack 
of  culture.    Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense. 

The  Bird  of  Paradise,  by  Mr.  Richard 
Walton   Tully,   is   more  pictorial   than 

decorative.  It  presents 
''The  Bird  of  a  series  of  very  appeal- 
Paradise**  ing  pictures  of  an  island 

in  Hawaii;  and  the  na- 
tive rites  and  customs  are  illustrated  by 
a  number  of  Kanakas,  who  adorn  the 
stage  with  their  graceful  bodies  and 
dainty  costumes,  and  make  sweet  music 
upon  plaintive  instruments. 

The  story  is  set  in  the  revolutionary 
days  of  the  early  nineties,  when  the  life 
of  Hawaii  was  vacillating  between  an  in- 
herited savagery  and  an  imported  civil- 
isation; and  the  purpose  of  the  story  is 
to  exhibit  the  different  effects  produced 
on  two  contrasted  characters  by  this 
chaos  of  irreconcilable  influences.  One 
of  these  characters,  an  American  physi- 
cian named  Paul  Wilson,  sinks  from 
civilisation  to  savagery  because  he  mar- 
ries a  native  princess  named  Luana  and 
allows  his  energy  to  be  undermined  by 
the  lassitude  of  native  life ;  and  the  other, 
a  drunken  beach-comber  named  "Ten- 
Thousand-Dollar"  Dean,  rearises  from 
savagery  to  civilisation  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  sturdy  American  girl  named 
Diana  Lamed,  who  came  out  to  the 
islands  as  the  fiancee  of  Wilson,  but  who 
ultimately  marries  the  man  she  has  re- 
generated. The  most  pathetic  figure  in 
the  story  is  the  native  girl,  Luana.  When 
at  last  she  comes  to  realise  that  she  has 
ruined  the  life  of  the  man  that  she  has 
loved,  she  offers  herself  as  a  sacrifice  to 
the  unpropitious  gods  and  leaps  into  the 
boiling  crater  of  Kilauea. 

The  theme  of  this  story  is  more  im- 
pressive than  the  treatment  of  it  The 
author  might  have  made  a  great  play  if 
he  had  e^diibited  the  gradual  stages  of 
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the  disintegration  of  one  character  and 
the  reintegration  of  another  under  the  in- 
fluence of  two  contrasted  phases  of  the 
same  environment;  but  he  chose  to  as- 
sume that  all  of  this  had  been  accom- 
plished off  the  stage  in  the  long  lapse  of 
time  between  his  first  and  second  acts, 
and  then  kept  on  writing  for  two  acts 
more,  after  his  dramatic  struggle  had 
been  already  won  and  lost.  As  a  result, 
the  play  as  a  whole  is  disappointing,  be- 


that  the  auditor  begins  to  wish  that  more 
of  the  story  might  manage  to  tell  itself 
without  the  use  of  words.  Yet  the  things 
said  are  impressively  sincere;  and  the 
story  offers  an  earnest  criticism  of  a 
dangerous  phase  of  American  life  that  is 
at  present  common. 

Harry  Lenox  ami  his  wife  are  living 
in  the  suburbs,  in  a  house  that  they  are 
buying  on  the  instalment  plan.  Harry's 
business  takes  him  to  town  everv  morn- 


"sUMUrOn"— SCENE    3— IN    FKONT    OF    THE    SHEIK's    PALACE 
-  atop  Ihc  *yE,  and  fling  inlg  vividTElicf  the  ci-sluniiB  of  Ihe  aiK.r'.'"  '     """ 


cause  it  fails  to  fufil  a  promise  that  is 
suggested  at  the  outset. 

The  Talker,  by  Miss  Marion  Fairfax. 
is  another  play  that  impresses  the  spec- 
tator   as    being    not    so 

"ni.Ttfk.,"     f"^  »VI  '""r  T"" 

to  be.  Ihe  material  is 
well  worthy  of  presenta- 
tion in  a  play;  but  Ihe  author,  for  the 
most  part,  has  set  it  forth  abstractly  in 
talk,  instead  of  translating  it  into  the 
concrete  terms  of  dramatic  action. 
Every  character  says  his  say  [or  rather, 
in  many  cases,  the  author's  say]  about 
the  theme,   to  such  considerable   length 


iiig  and  sends  him  hoine  tired  every 
night.  They  have  no  children;  and  Mrs. 
Lenox,  having  nothing  to  do.  spends  her 
time  reading  "advanced"  books  and  writ- 
ing silly  papers  for  hi-r  woman's  club 
about  the  enfranchisement  of  wnnien  and 
the  freedom  of  the  individual.  ISeing  in- 
capable of  thought,  she  talks  coniinually, 
and  assails  her  family  and  friends  with 
the  unconventional  lln-nrics  of  life  that 
she  has  cmly  half  digi'sled.  I'y  way  of 
asserting  the  freedom  of  the  individual, 
she  establishes  a  phtonic  friendship  with 
a  certain  automobile-agent,  who  takes 
her  out  in  his  sample  car  and  talks  to  her 
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as  people  talk  in  novels  that  are  written 
by  enfranchised  women.  This  fellow- 
theorist  makes  love  behind  her  back  to 
Harry  Lenox's  little  sister,  who  is  living 
in  her  house;  and  the  young  girl's  mind 
has  been  so  poisoned  by  Mrs.  Lenox's 
continual  talk  about  the  freedom  of  love 
thai  she  easily  falls  a  victim  to  his  ad- 
vances and  elopes  with  him  to  Chicago. 
The  man  is  married,  and  soon  deserts 


scarcely  worthy  of  Mr.  Jones's  talents. 
The  story  was  a  strong  one ;  but  it  was 
entirely  melodramatic,  and  offered  the 
characters  no  opportunity  to  dominate 
the  incidents.  The  story  also  was  not,  in 
any  real  sense,  about  anything ;  and,  in 
consequence,  it  afforded  the  author  no 
opportunity  to  render  a  criticism  of  life. 
In  the  second  place,  the  play  was  badly 
built.    It  began  with  two  acts  of  detailed 


icceds  by  the  luppreif 


her;  and  after  the  little  girl  has  drifted 
home,  Mrs.  Lenox  turns  over  a  new  leaf 
and  alters  her  attitude  toward  life. 

There  were  many  things  the  matter 
with  Lydia  Gilmore,  the  latest  play  of 
that  good  and  faithful 
"Lydia  servant    of   the    theatre, 

Gilmore"  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones. 

Much  of  the  dialogue 
was,  of  course,  admirably  written ;  and 
there  were  many  interesting  moments  in 
the  first  two  acts;  but  the  piece  as  a 
whole  was  far  from  satisfactory. 

In   the   first   place,  the   material   was 


and  thorough  preparation  and  ended  with 
two  empty  acts  in  which  nothing  notable 
was  developed  ont  of  the  material  at 
hand.  A  woman  who  does  not  love  her 
husband  agrees,  for  the  sake  of  her  little 
boy,  to  perjure  herself  in  the  effort  to 
establish  an  alibi  to  clear  him,  after  he 
has  confessed  to  her  that  he  has  been 
caught  in  a  guilty  intrigue  with  another 
man's  wife  and,  in  the  resultant  quarrel, 
has  killed  the  outraged  husband.  The 
case  for  the  prosecution  is  assigned  to  a 
barrister  who  loves  the  heroine  and  who 
decides,  for  her  sake,  to  insure  her  hus- 
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band's  acquittal  by  rehearsing  her  in  the 
most  effective  answers  to  the  questions 
that  subsequently  he  will  ask  her  at  the 
trial. 

It  will  be  seen  that  thus  far  two  moral 
problems  have  been  broached, — the  hero- 
ine's and  the  barrister's ;  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  an  effective  continuation  of  the 
play  might  be  accomplished  by  the  de- 
velopment of  either.  But  after  this  point, 
nothing  really  happened  in  Mr.  Jones's 


rary  social  play.  Soliloquies  are  barred 
in  this  typical  modern  masterpiece;  and 
the  butler  gets  around  the  prohibition  by 
reading  a  newspaper  aloud  to  a  piece  of 
bric-a-brac.  The  actors  solicitously  ask 
permission  of  each  other  before  venturing 
to  express  themselves  in  an  aside.  A 
breakfast  is  served,  at  which  neither  the 
hero  nor  the  heroine  eats  a  mouthful, 
after  which  they  rise  replenished.  The 
lights  are  turned  on  or  off,  without  any 


il  plw-- 


■olc  purp 


h  andling  of  the  plot.  The  heroine  broke 
down  at  the  trial ;  her  husband  conven- 
iently committed  suicide  between  the 
acts ;  and  in  the  end  the  tired  heroine  fell 
asleep. 

In  a  bit  of  buffoonery  termed  A  Slice 
of  Life,  Mr,  J.  M.  Barrie  has  made  the 
theatre     satirise     itself. 
"A  Slice  of  This  one-act  burlesque  is 

life"  ironically     labelled     "an 

advanced  drama";  and 
its  sole  purpose  is  to  make  fun  of  many 
of  the  stock  conventions  of  the  contempo- 


logical  motive,  to  increase  the  tensity  of 
tragic  suspense.  And  whenever  a  point 
needs  to  be  expounded,  one  of  the  actors 
calls  up  an  imaginary  person  on  the  tele- 
phone and  addresses  the  necessary  ex- 
planation into  the  machine. 

The  story  deals  with  the  tragic  discov- 
ery of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hyphen-Brown  that 
their  married  life  has  been  a  lie.  Before 
they  accepted  each  other  in  matrimony, 
each  had  given  the  other  an  assurance 
that  his  past  life  had  been  appallingly  im- 
moral.    But  the  truth  is  that  each  had 
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lived  a  blameless  past;  and  the  revelation 
of  this  deficiency  awakens  the  married 
couple  to  a  realisation  that  they  must 
part.  Mr.  Hyphen-Brown  is  solicitous 
about  iheir  child,  until  his  wife  reminds 
him  that  they  have  no  child.  They  toss 
a  coin  to  determine  which  of  them  shall 
go  away ;  but  ultimately  they  decide  that 
it  will  be  more  convenient  for  them  to 


The    dialogue    of    Lady    Patricia,    a 

comedy  by  Mr.  Rudolf  Besier,  is  written 

wittily  and  prettily;  but 

and   the   construction   is 
monotonous.     The  piece 
is  designed  as  a  satire  of  sesthetic  affecta- 
tion.    Lady  Patricia  is  an  exquisite  and 
artificial  creature, — a  sort  of  hot-house 


"She  lififtn  for  loni  houn  on  m  platform  buUi 
irnnuKripti." 

part  together.    So,  hand  in  hand,  they  go 
forth  into  the  light. 

This  burlesque  is  very  funny ;  but  it 
lacks  the  charm  that  we  have  learned  to 
expect  from  Mr.  Barrie.  It  is  the  only 
one  of  all  his  pieces,  large  or  little,  that 
might  have  been  written  just  as  well  by 
anybody  else.  It  has  no  sentiment,  no 
whimsicality,  no  fancy.  It  is  broadly 
comic  instead  of  slyiy  humorous.  In  A 
Slice  of  Life,  amusing  as  it  is,  Mr, 
Barrie  has  chosen  to  forget  his  great- 
ness; but  he  is  the  spoiled  child  of  our 
theatre,  and  we  must  let  him  play  his 
pranks. 


flower.  She  lingers  for  long  hours  on  a 
platform  built  in  an  oak-tree,  reading 
love  poems  from  parchment  manuscripts 
and  watching  the  sunset  through  an 
opening  in  the  leaves.  She  regards  her 
solemn  husband,  Michael  Cosway,  as 
lacking  in  romance,  and  imagines  herself 
to  be  ardently  in  love  with  Bill  O'Farrell, 
an  utterly  unxsthetic  youth  who  lives 
near  by.  Meanwhile,  Michael,  who  is 
also  a  dreamer,  batters  himself  into  an 
apparently  fervid  affection  for  a  tom-boy 
of  a  girl  named  Clare  Lesley.  Bill  and 
Clare  really  love  each  other ;  but  for  a 
time  they  allow  themselves  to  be  held 
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apart  by  a  disconcerting  sense  that  each 
is  bound  in  loyalty  to  his  more  elderly 
admirer.  But  Clare's  father  and  Bill's 
mother  discover  the  tnie  state  of  affairs; 
and.  during  the  progress  of  this  discov- 
ery, renew  an  old  romance  of  their  own. 
As  a  result  of  their  manceiivrings,  Bill 
and  Clare  become  engaged ;  and  Patricia 
and  Michael  are  thereby  forced  to  con- 


Sir  Arthur  Pinero  wrote  Preserving 
Mr.  Paninure  as  a  relaxation  from  the 

strenuous  task  of  com- 
"Preaerving  posing  The  Thunderbolt 

Mr.  Panmure"      and       Mid-Channel       in 

quick  succession.  The 
merits  of  the  present  piece  are  mainly 
technical.  The  material  is  trivial  and 
slight;  but  the  development  displays  an 


fess  to  each  other   their  imaginary  in- 
fidelities. 

The  structure  of  this  story,  particularly 
in  the  second  act,  is  altogether  too  sym- 
metrical. There  is  too  complete  a  bal- 
ance between  scene  and  scene  and  char- 
acter and  character.  When  Patricia  and 
Bill  have  covered  certain  ground,  the 
audience  foresees  that  Michael  and  Clare 
will  subsequently  cover  the  same  ground ; 
and  this  expectancy  is  never  varied  by 
surprise.  The  story  is  too  tenuous  to  en- 
dure such  insistent  repetition  of  the  main 
satiric  points.  Yet  the  literary  tone  of 
the  dialogue  is  so  delightful  that,  in  spite 
of  this  defect,  the  play  is  entertaining. 


ingenuity  of  which  no  other  artist  than 
Sir  Arthur  could  be  capable.  The  third 
act,  which  is  fabricated  out  of  next  to 
nothing,  is  a  triumph  of  deft  manipula- 
tion. Of  the  pattern  as  a  whole,  it  is 
impossible  for  the  American  critic  to 
judge,  since  the  last  act,  as  originally 
planned  and  written  by  the  author,  has 
not  been  presented  in  America.  Three 
acts  of  the  piece  are  given;  the  fourth 
act  has  been  discarded ;  and  in  its  place 
is  offered  a  new  act  by  the  same  author, 
which  is  entertaining  in  itself,  but  which 
does  not  work  the  pattern  out  to  a  logi- 
cal completion.  It  is,  in  effect,  an  inde- 
pendent   one-act    play,    in    which   three 
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characters  selected  from  the  preceding 
incompleted  comedy  happen,  by  some 
odd  providence,  to  reappear.  The  new 
act  was  written  to  please  Mr.  Charles 
Frohman.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  al- 
tered his  idea  of  how  a  play  should  end 
since  the  memorable  occasion  when  he 
persuaded  M.  Bernstein  to  delete  the  in- 


Panmure  household,  is  a  crime.  Pan- 
mure  is  remorseful;  and  the  governess 
is  so  perturbed  that  she  gives  away  the 
scandal  to  Mrs.  Panmure's  aunt.  The 
latter  communicates  the  dire  intelligence 
at  once  to  all  the  other  women  in  the 
household, — each  of  whom,  since  the 
governess  refuses  to  betray  the  name  of 


evitable  suicide  at  the  close  of  Israel  and     her    assailant    (although    she    expressly 


"Tbe   hero   bribn  ■   policcniaa   la  lend   him  bis 
oulwiU  ttac  matcficlor." 

to  marry  the  hero  off  instead  to  a  maiden 
in  a  picture-hat. 

Preserving  Mr.  Panmure  is  designed 
as  a  satire  of  that  sanctimonious  hypoc- 
risy which  may  be  observed  in  many  a 
British  household.  The  smug  and  unc- 
tuous Mr.  Panmure,  at  the  behest  of  his 
religious-minded  wife,  is  accustomed  to 
preach  a  weekly  sermon  to  his  assembled 
servants,  and  expects  an  absolute  respec- 
tability of  behaviour  from  his  guests.  At 
a  loss  for  a  subject  for  his  "sermonette," 
he  is  aided  by  the  pretty  governess  of 
his  little  daughter,  and,  in  an  outburst  of 
approbation,  kisses  her.    A  kiss,  in  the 


I   UUns  ti 


>  hli  own  biodi, 


exonerates  Mr.  Panmure),  at  once  sus- 
pects her  own  husband  or  fiance,  as  the 
case  may  be,  of  being  the  guilty  man. 
Panmure  himself  is  required  by  his  wife 
to  cfoss-question  all  the  other  men  and 
reprove  them  each  and  all  for  the  of- 
fence. Two  of  the  guests,  an  M,  P. 
named  Stulkely  and  his  secretary  named 
Woodhouse,  discover  that  Panmure  is 
the  culprit  before  he  comes  to  lecture 
them.  They  are  thereby  primed  to  call 
him  down ;  and  after  they  have  beaten 
him  into  abjection,  Woodhouse  takes  the 
guilt  upon  himself  and  confesses  to  the 
assembled  women.     The  governess  dc- 
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stroys  the  manuscript  of  Panmure's  pros- 
pective sermon,  and  sends  him  forth  to 
preach  impromptu  to  the  servants,  at  the 
close  of  the  third  act. 

What  happens  in  the  fourth  act  only 
those  who  saw  the  play  in  London 
know. 

The  mood  of  the  piece  throughout  is 
one  of  irresponsible  vivacity,  and  several 
of  the  incidents  are  playfully  preposter- 


mood  selected  for  the  rendering;  and  at 
times  it  becomes  possible  to  intermingle 
both  effects  by  planning  a  play  as  a  melo- 
drama and  writing  it  as  a  farce.  This 
is  what  was  done  by  Mr.  Augustin  Mac 
Hugh  in  his  melodramatic  farce  entitled 
OMcer  666. 

A  rich  young  millionaire,  returning 
from  abroad,  finds  that  an  impostor  has 
assumed  his  name  and  gained  access  to 


•The  paker-Kunc  in  Ihe  jmoking-room,  in  whicfa 
to  be  >  ord-iturper  himielf." 

ous.  Yet  the  people  in  the  play  are  ren- 
dered not  as  caricatures  but  as  charac- 
acters :  they  are  much  more  true  to  life 
than  the  figures  usually  shown  in  farce. 
The  dialogue,  of  course,  is  brilliantly 
witty.  The  work  as  a  whole  is  an  inter- 
esting instance  of  fine  craftsmanship  ap- 
plied to  trivial  material. 

Melodrama  and  farce  are  closely  simi- 
lar in  method,  since  in  each  the  incidents 
control    the    characters, 
■i-ta:       «M»         Often  it  would  be  pos- 

plot   serve   for   either   a 
melodrama  or  a  farce,  according  to  the 


his  mansion  on  Fifth  Avenue.  The  im- 
postor is  about  to  make  away  with  his 
valuable  collection  of  pictures;  and  also, 
masquerading  as  the  millionaire,  has  al! 
but  won  the  heart  of  a  girl  with  whom 
the  millionaire  himself  has  just  fallen  in 
love  at  iirst  sight.  The  hero  bribes  a 
policeman  to  lend  him  his  uniform ;  and 
taking  the  law  into  his  Own  hands,  out- 
wits the  malefactor,  and  saves  both  his 
pictures  and  the  girl. 

This  story,  almost  as  the  author  plotted 
it,  might  have  been  told  seriously,  as 
melodrama;  instead,  it  is  told  merrily, 
as    farce;   and   the   effect   of   the   mix- 


C  AS  BILL  SIKES  AND  C0N5TAKCE 
COLUES   AS    NANCY 

1    Mr.    Carr's   dramaliution,    although    Bill    Sikes    and    Nancy    are   alio 
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ture  of  moods  is  entertaining.  The  piece 
is  not  well  written:  there  is  neither  wit 
nor  humour  in  the  lines,  and  the  people 
are  not  realised  as  characters;  but  the 
plot  is  replete  with  clever  surprises,  and 
the  action  dashes  along  in  an  easy  mood 
of  merriment. 

The  authors  of  The  Deep  Purple, 
which  was  a  clever  play  of  its  kind,  ap- 
pear at  a  comparative  dis- 
*Tltc  advantage  in  their  latest 

Gr^hound**         melodrama,    called    The 

Greyhound.  Once  again 
Mr.  Paul  Armstrong  and  Mr.  Wilson 
Mizner  have  concocted  a  story  in  which 
the  leading  characters  are  thieves  and 
thugs;  but  the  plot  is  lacking  in  thrills 
and  the  slang  dialogue  is  deficient  in 
humour. 

After  the  first  act,  all  of  the  scenes  are 
set  on  the  MauretatUa,  in  transit  from 
New  York  to  Liverpool ;  but  this  uncus- 
tomary setting  contributes  little  to  the 
plot,  except  at  the  very  final  moment, 
when  the  hero  (or  arch-villain)  leaps 
headlong  in.to  the  sea. 

Throughout  the  play  the  authors  re- 
peatedly make  the  mistake  of  discount- 
ing their  best  effects  by  explaining  them 
too  fully  in  advance.  The  poker-game 
in  the   smoking-room,   for  instance,  in 


which  a  card-sharper  is  outwitted  by  a 
detective  who  used  to  be  a  card-sharper 
himself,  would  be  more  interesting  if  the 
detective  had  not  told  the  audience,  in 
the  preceding  scene,  every  card  that  he 
intended  to  deal.  Time  and  again,  the 
crooks  reveal  in  advance,  and  in  com- 
plete detail,  their  plans  for  fleecing  their 
fellow^passengers ;  so  that  when  the 
fleecing  actually  comes,  it  seems  as  tedi- 
ous as  a  twice-told  tale. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  a  good  play 
out  of  a   Dickens   novel;  but   Mr.  J. 

Comyns  Carr  has  at  least 

-OUver  Twist"     l^^^'T^  ,^  ^""'^    ^ 

herent  melodrama  m  his 

version  of  Oliver  Twist, 
which  has  recently  been  presented,  with 
an  excellent  cast  of  actors, — ostensibly  in 
celebration  of  the  Dickens  centenary. 
Fagin  is  the  central  figure  in  Mr.  Carr's 
dramatisation,  although  Bill  Sikes  and 
Nancy  are  also  fairly  prominent.  It  is 
interesting  to.  see  these  characters  of  the 
great  popular  novelist  impersonated  on 
the  stage;  and  they  afford  easy  oppor- 
tunities for  the  exercise  of  good  acting. 
But,  in  these  days  of  the  Decorative 
Drama,  even  the  best  dramatisation  of 
Dickens  must  seem  old-fashioned  as  a 
play. 
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BY  JOHN  MACY  ; 

(Read  at  a  dinner  to  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett,  at  the  St.  Botolph  Club, 

in  Boston.) 

We  like  our  town,  the  same  as  you  like  yours, 

Because  we  live  here,  and  it's  all  we've  got ; 

And  living  in  a  place  and  liking  it, 

Seeing  it  with  a  deep  affectionate  wisdom  — 

That  is  ^e  soul  of  art.    Now  and  again 

A  man  with  eyes  for  the  significant 

Stands  spokesman  for  the  rest  of  us,  and  says 

He  likes  the  place  that  cradled  him,  the  life 

That  gave  him  life,  the  speech  that  gave  him  thought, 

The  everlasting  daily  mess  of  things 

In  which  he  grew.    That's  all  there  is  to  art. 
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It  seems  an  age  since  any  in  this  town 
Saw  it  and  said  it.    Thirty  years  have  gone 
Since  blindness  fell  on  our  parochial  seers, 
And  the  red  lips  of  truth  were  stricken  dumb. 
A  million  people  go  about  our  streets, 
Live  in  the  houses,  procreate  and  die ; 
A  wonderful  performance  unrecorded! 
In  all  the  years  I've  known  this  mighty  town, 
This  backward,  busy,  inarticulate  town. 
No  local  voice  has  flowered  into  speech. 
Or  I,  who  have  an  eager,  open  ear, 
Have  missed  the  word,  if  it  was  said. 

'Tis  strange. 
This  brawling  city,  with  broad-chested  men. 
To  two  or  three  weak-wristed  academics 
Commits  the  masculine  and  joyful  task 
Of  saying  what  the  town  means  now  —  means  now ! 
This  teeming  populous,  human  wonder-world. 
At  least  as  vital  as  when  once  it  spoke 
In  prophecy  and  song  and  praise  of  life. 
Then  other  towns  took  notice  of  our  town 
And  found  it  on  the  map  of  thought.    To-day 
The  railroad  prints  the  only  map  that  counts. 

And  still  we  like  our  town  because  it's  ours. 
We  have  a  heart  for  any  man  who  finds 
His  own  town  so  amazing,  that  he  flings 
News  of  its  life  to  all  the  living  world. 
You  sent  the  Five  Towns  far  across  the  seas ; 
From  Five  Towns  cups  we  drink  an  English  brew 
Most  English-breakfasty,  and  smelling  sweet 
Of  magic  spirits,  "sacred  and  profane." 
You  made  us  denizens  of  Staffordshire. 
We  know  the  houses,  hang  our  Sunday  hats 
In  any  hall  in  Bursley,  go  right  in. 
Sit  down  and  are  at  home. 

Thanks  for  those  towns. 
Provincial,  commonplace,  until  you  wrought 
The  miracle  of  art,  and  made  tfiem  live 
In  that  ungeographic  universe. 
Where  all  imaginations  find  their  kin. 
You  gave  your  towns  to  us  in  books.    To  you 
We  offer  in  return  not  books  but  men. 
Stay  with  us  long,  take  anything  you  like ; 
Dear  Fellow-citizens,  our  town  is  yours. 
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BY  E.  TEMPLE  THURSTON 


Book  I 


Chapter  I 


IT  was  Autumn.  The 
morning  was  early.  Out 
of  a  luminous  mist  the 
the  sun  had  just  risen 
above  the  horizon. 
Ever)rwhere  there  was 
Ithe  sense  of  that  far- 
distant  waking  of  the  world,  when  a  cock 
crows  in  the  East,  another  faintly  an- 
swers him  in  the  West  and  then  all  is 
still. 

Already  the  shepherd  was  out  with  his 
dog  on  Bredon  Hill ;  a  motionless  figure 
on  the  hillside,  destroying  none  of  that 
illusion  in  his  silent  watchfulness  that 
the  world  was  yet  asleep. 

From  the  dense  hawthorn  bushes  on 
the  hill  a  dim  twittering  of  birds  came 
intermittently  as  though  the  light  of  the 
sun  were  stealing  through  their  windows, 
stirring  them  against  all  inclination  to 
the  necessities  of  another  day.  After 
each  faint  rustling  of  their  voices,  doubt- 
less they  laid  down  their  heads  again  on 
the  warm  pillow  of  their  wings — spar-^ 
rows,  greenfinches,  chaffinches,  all  alike. 
There  was  just  that  cold  catch  in  the  air 
which  made  the  morning  as  yet  too  early 
to  be  abroad.  Still,  in  another  moment, 
they  were  chattering  once  more.  When 
the  sun  calls  you,  there  is  little  use  in 
procrastination.    You  must  get  up. 

There  was  twittering  of  binis  then 
upon  the  hillside,  but  down  in  the  valley, 
where  the  A-von  stretched  through  the 
grey  meadows,  the  moist  air  still  hung 
close  and  heavily.  There,  the  only  sound 
was  the  rushing  of  the  water  as  it  tum- 
bled over  the  old  weir  by  Trafford  Mill. 
To  those  who  know  that  sound  well,  the 
valley  might  well  have  been  silent,  for 
the  sun  had  not  as  yet  dispersed  the  chill 
veiling  of  the  mist  and  almost  every- 
thing that  lived  was  still  sleeping  in  its 
bed. 

Across  the  meadows,  there  stood  the 
great    encampment    of    an    army,    the 


ghostly  white  tents  of  the  mist,  the  dim 
forms  of  the  willows  and  the  may-trees, 
like  horses  tethered  by  their  side.  Only 
the  cattle  moved  there — sl  cow  at  early 
grazing,  shifting  one  reluctant  step  at  a 
time  and  with  another  being  lost  amidst 
the  white  encampment  of  tfie  mist. 

By  the  river  side,  the  tips  of  the  reeds 
pricked  out,  a  thousand  bayonet  points 
into  the  sun.  The  pale  pink  of  the  wil- 
low herb  had  already  faintly  caught  the 
light;  and  above  all  this,  away  up  into 
the  zenith  of  the  cloudless  sky  was  a 
glow  of  golden  primrose  gilding  the  tops 
of  the  elm  trees  and  wrapping  the  heights 
of  the  uplands  in  the  warm  promise  of 
a  faultless  day. 

Through  infinite  degrees  the  soft  moist- 
ure melted  beneath  the  sun,  until  only 
the  spiders'  webs,  stretched  taut  upon  the 
reddening  brambles,  were  grey — such 
lace  a  fairy  might  have  wrapped  about 
her  shoulders. 

And  now  the  birds  began  in  noisy 
squabblings  to  dart  out  from  the  hedge- 
rows. That  far  silent  figure  of  the  shep- 
herd moved  at  last.  For  a  moment  his 
dog  and  he  became  living  things,  then 
both  were  gone  from  sight  below  the  hilL 
A  mile  away,  the  clock  of  Eckington 
church  tolled  out  the  hour  of  six  and, 
with  the  last  stroke  of  it,  from  the  mill 
house,  came  the  sound  of  an  opening 
window.  A  boy  appeared  against  the 
darkness  of  the  room  beyond,  an  instant 
stayed  there,  he  next  had  clambered  out 
upon  the  sill,  slid  easily  down  a  water 
pipe  to  the  ground  and  disappeared  in 
the  dark  growth  of  laurels  which  en- 
closed the  little  garden  of  the  mill. 

At  that  hour  of  the  morning  the  earth 
belongs  to  those  who  need  her;  the 
ploughman  is  emperor  of  his  thousand 
furrows,  the  shepherd,  king  of  all  the 
wide  uplands  he  can  see.  Even  the  boy, 
unchaining  his  dog  from  the  old  barrel 
in  the  yard  and  setting  forth  across  the 
wet  meadows  to  the  first  rise  of  the  hill, 
even  he  felt  the  swelling  pride  of  pos- 
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session  and,  when  he  was  out  of  hearing 
of  the  house,  let  go  his  voice  in  a  boast* 
f  ul  song. 

"Some  talk  of  Alexander  and  some  of 

Hercules, 
Of    Hector    and   Lysander,    and    such 
great  men  as  these — " 

which  meant  that  he  felt  a  greater  hero 
than  any  one  of  them,  for  the  meadows 
and  the  orchards,  the  hedgerows  and  the 
river — one  and  all  belonged  to  him.  As 
he  passed  beneath  Farmer  Lipscombe*s 
apple  trees,  he  swung  on  to  a  lime-washed 
branch  and  snatched  an  apple  down, 
burying  his  teeth  in  it  as  he  strode  on- 
ward. Was  there  anyone  to  stop  him? 
At  that  hour  of  the  morning,  the  whole 
world  he  walked  in  was  his  own. 

Along  the  hedges  as  he  pased,  a  flight 
of  greenfinches  sped  before  him,  settling, 
whenever  they  had  made  distance,  to  eat 
the  bryony  berries  while  there  was  time 
before  he  overtook  them.  It  was  always 
by  the  hedges,  too,  he  walked.  In  those 
dark  crevices  at  tfie  roots  of  the  hedge 
trees,  Nature  hides  all  her  secrets  of  the 
world.  Diclqr  knew  that.  He  knew  that 
if  he  were  only  as  small  as  a  field  mouse 
or  as  nimble  as  a  wren,  he  might  discover 
why  God  had  made  the  earth.  Being 
neither  one  nor  the  other,  he  had  to  con- 
tent himself  with  walking  in  the  fields 
on  the  very  fringe  of  mystery. 

Once  or  twice  that  morning  he  stopped 
to  examine  an  old  nest  which  the  autumn 
falUng  of  the  leaf  had  disclosed,  and  al- 
ways aloud  to  himself — for  when  you  are 
young  enough  to  be  certain  of  these 
things,  you  always  speak  aloud — ^he  would 
declare  the  name  of  the  bird  that  had 
built  it,  whether  he  knew  it  or  not. 

And- it  was  not  only  nests,  but  every- 
thing in  Nature  that  seemed  to  catch  his 
eye.  A  rabbit  burrow  in  the  hedge,  the 
lightning  passage  of  a  stoat  as  it  sped 
across  the  road  into  that  hidden  world 
of  its  own,  the  flight  of  a  kestrel  planing 
down  the  sky  on  a  rigid  wing;  not  one 
of  these  things  escaped  him.  He  was  all 
eyes,  ever  eager ;  and  when  suddenly  he 
stood  still — for  as  you  soon  learn  it  is 
the  motion  of  matter  and  not  matter  it- 
self which  frightens  those  little  creatures 
of  the  field  and  of  the  air — ^then  the 
rough-haired  terrier  stopped  on  the  mo- 


ment at  his  heels.  There  they  both  lis- 
tened or  both  watched  until  the  stoat  had 
vanished  or  the  kestrel  swung  out  of 
sight  beyond  the  hill. 

No  matter  how  strong  they  may  be,  a 
dog  will  ever  mould  his  instincts  to  the 
needs  of  his  master.  Against  all  prompt- 
ings of  his  nature,  Pilgrim  would  listen 
or  watch  in  silence.  Once  he  had  chased 
a  weasel,  had  brought  back  its  mangled 
body  and  laid  it  at  Dicky's  feet.  It  had 
been  a  great  chase,  a  memorable  victory, 
but,  by  all  computation,  was  not  so  g^eat 
a  deed  as  he  had  expected.  Certainly 
Dicky  was  very  glad  to  get  it.  He  had 
kept  it  beneath  his  bed  for  a  week  hoping 
to  preserve  its  skeleton,  but  the  odour  of 
decomposition  had  reached  his  father's 
nostrils  and  a  burial  in  the  garden  became 
compulsory.  Notwithstanding  this  ac- 
quisition. Pilgrim  had  to  be  thrashed  and 
the  pain  of  it  led  him  to  suppose  that 
chasing  those  fascinating  things  which 
ran  like  lightning  into  the  hedges  was 
not  considered  in  the  same  light  as  he 
himself  regarded  it.  Against  all  temp- 
tation, then,  when  his  master  stopped 
he  stopped  as  well.  Undoubtedly  his 
ears  were  pricked.  His  eyes  nearly  ttmi- 
bled  out  of  his  head,  and  little  tremours 
quivered  swiftly  down  his  spine.  Still 
in  the  back  of  that  intelligent  head  of  his 
was  the  dim  memory  of  some  painftd 
blows  with  a  stick.  It  was  better  to 
imagine  the  chase. 

But  in  the  evenings  when  he  came 
home  after  a  long  day  in  the  fields,  curl- 
ing himself  up  in  front  of  the  parlour 
fire  to  sleep,  these  imaginations  became 
realities.  He  dreamed  of  the  stoats  and 
the  rabbits  he  had  refused  to  kill  and  his 
stiff  hair  would  bristle.  Then  a  leg  sud- 
denly would  shoot  forth  and  a  few  moans 
come  from  him,  ending  with  a  sharp, 
short  bark.  At  this  he  would  wake  up 
to  find  the  lamp  still  burning  on  the  table 
and  Dicky's  father  peering  at  him  from 
over  the  top  of  his  spectacles. 

But  this  morning  in  Autumn  there 
were  no  rabbits  and  never  a  stoat  or  a 
weasel  crossed  their  path.  Though  the 
river  mist  had  vanished,  there  still  clung 
to  the  earth  that  chill  damp  of  the  air. 
It  hung  from  the  tops  of  the  leaves  on 
the  willow  trees  in  glittering  points  of 
water.    Pilgrim  and  Dicky  walked  alone. 
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When  they  reached  the  foot  of  Bredon 
Hill,  they  stopped  and  Dicky  looked  ex- 
pectantly about  him.     No  human  being 
was  to  be  seen.    By  now  the  shepherd 
was  far  over  the  hill  and  only  a  few 
sheep  gazing  were  in  sight.    He  raised 
his  hands  to  his  mouth  and  cried  a  call. 
The  sound  of  it  sped  upward  over  the 
hillside,  and,  as  it  carried  away  into  the 
still  silence  of  the  morning,  made  the 
world  to  Dicky  seem  a  bigger  place  than 
he  had  believed.     One  moment  for  its 
travelling  and  then  there  came  an  an- 
swering cry  from  the  direction  in  which 
he  had  turned. 

"He's  coming,"  said  Dicky.  Pilgrim's 
nostrils  widened  and  closed  as  he,  too, 
looked  in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  rais- 
ing^  his  head  to  catch  the  scent  in  the 
wind. 

Dicky  sat  down  on  the  branch  of  a  fal- 
len oak  and  waited  until,  through  a  gap 
in  the  hedge,  there  crawled  a  boy  who 
g^rinned  when  he  saw  that  he  was  late. 
There  is  a  certain  attitude  you  can 
assume,  implying  as  it  does  that 
your  patience  is  well-nigh  exhausted. 
That  attitude  Dicky  had  accurately 
adopted. 

"Knew  vou'd  be  late,"  said  he. 

"Never  woke,"  replied  Wilfrid— "That 
silly  ass,  Dorothy,  never  called  me." 

"Shouldn't  have  a  silly  ass  for  a  sis- 
ter," said  Dicky — "Anne's  worth  six  of 
her.  She  calls  me  quick  enough.  Well 
—come  on.  We'll  get  that  grass-snake 
this  morning.  It's  warm  enough  on  the 
hill." 

Whereupon  these  two  lords  of  creation, 
masters  already  of  the  womenfolk  who 
mould  them,  set  out  up  the  steep  ascent 
of  the  hill,  with  Pilgrim  following  on 
three  legs  at  their  heels.  It  seemed  as 
though,  to  attain  that  obedience  which 
was  demanded  of  him.  Pilgrim  found  it 
easier  to  run  on  three  legs.  Whenever 
he  put  the  fourth  to  the  ground  the  temp- 
tation was  so  great  to  show  he  could  do 
without  it,  that  he  quickly  raised  it  again. 
To  incapacitate  ourselves  to  wrong  is  the 
only  way  some  of  us  can  attain  to  vir- 
tue. 

"Saw  a  hare  in  one  of  old  Lipscombe's 
fields — the  big  one — ^this  morning,"  said 
Wilfrid  presently — "In  the  stubbh 
went  like  billy-o  when  he  saw  me." 


Dicky  took  the  information  in  silence. 
He  had  seen  nothing. 

"You  see  that  kestrel  again?"  asked 
Wilfrid. 

Dicky  shook  his  head. 

"Bet  I  Imow  where  he  builds." 

"Bet  you  don't  I"  said  Didcy. 

"Bet  I  do  I    Bet  it's  hatched  ages  ago." 

"Of  course  it's  hatched.  I  bet  that  one 
we  saw  yesterday  was  one  of  its  young 
uns. 

They  bet  on  everything,  but  with  a 
discreet  silence  as  to  the  terms  of  the 
wager.  Once  Dicky  had  lost  a  pocket 
knife  and,  against  all  protests  from  his 
friend,  insisted  upon  paying. 

"I  bet  it,"  said  he-"rd  have  jolly  well 
taken  your  leash  if  I'd  won." 

When  the  suggestion  was  made  that 
they  should  exchange  the  leash  for  the 
pocket  knife,  he  turned  it  to  scorn. 

"I  betted!"  said  he  with  annoyance, 
but  after  that,  by  a  tacit  agreement,  they 
never  mentioned  their  stakes. 

By  the  time  they  reached  the  top  of 
the  hill,  the  sun  was  hot  in  the  heavens, 
the  veil  was  lifted  from  the  meadows, 
and  far  below  them  stretched  the  great 
garden  of  England— one  county  after 
another — lying  fair  and  silent  in  the  sun. 
The  white  trail  of  the  Avon  throwing 
back  the  light  of  sky,  crept  in  and 
out  behind  the  forests,  growing  faint- 
ter  and  fainter  till  it  became  a  mere  pale 
thread  in  the  dim  raiment  of  the  distant 
blue. 

As  he  regained  his  breath,  Dicky 
looked  down  at  it  all,  hot  yet  realising 
what  that  breadth  of  country  meant  to 
him,  or  how  much  he  had  to  do  with  the 
mystery  of  Nature  which  he  saw  on 
every  side.  Yet  he  looked  and  looked  as 
though  his  eyes  would  never  tire  of  it 
and,  notwithstanding  Wilfrid's  eagerness 
to  be  off  upon  their  search,  still  stood 
and  looked,  saying  nothing. 

"Come  on !"  exclaimed  Wilfrid — "I've 
got  to  get  back  at  eight.  What  are  you 
looking  at?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Dicky — ^and  they 
went  on  in  silence  to  the  place  where  both 
had  solemnly  betted  that  the  grass-snake 
had  its  abode. 

"Come  up  fearfully  cjuietly,"  said 
Dicky ;  "it'll  probably  be  lymg  out  in  the 
sun." 
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"Have  you  got  the  prong?"  asked  Wil- 
frid. 

Dicky  produced  a  stout  hazel  twig 
from  under  his  coat.  It  was  pronged  at 
one  end.  Then  they  crept  forward  to  a 
may-tree  bush,  scarlet  and  green  with  all 
its  leaves  and  berries.  As  he  peered 
round  the  comer,  Dicky's  hand  shot 
swiftly  back,  the  sign  of  caution.  He 
looked  round  over  his  shoulder  and 
nodded  his  head.  His  eyes  were  spark- 
ling with  excitement.  At  a  safe  distance 
in  the  rear.  Pilgrim  sat  on  his  haunches, 
wriggling  the  skin  up  his  back,  his  ears 
rigid,  just  bearing  the  suspense. 

The  moments  were  breathless  that  fol- 
lowed. As  Dicky  poised  the  prong  over 
the  snake,  ready  to  strike,  Wilfrid  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  an  appeal  to  God. 

"Please  God,"  he  said  to  himself— "let 
him  catch  it!" 

Possibly  that  prayer  had  more  to  do 
with  the  matter  than  Wilfrid  ever  sus- 
pected, for,  with  a  swift  stroke,  the 
prong  descended,  the  snake  was  fastened 
to  the  ground  beneath  it  and,  at  the  cry 
of  victory  that  followed.  Pilgrim  was 
rushing  round  them  barking  wildly. 

Diclor  surveyed  his  catch  in  triumph. 

"Isn't  he  a  ripper?"  exclaimed  Wilfrid 
— "How  do  you  know  he's  a  grass- 
snake  ?" 

"I  know,"  said  Dicky— "He's  quite 
harmless." 

If  only  for  the  sake  of  dignity,  a  defi- 
nite statement  like  that  must  be  sup- 
ported with  actual  proof.  Dicky  picked 
up  the  sinuous  beast  by  its  tail,  laughing 
at  its  vain  efforts  to  raise  its  head  on  a 
level  with  his  hand. 

"See  its  tongue,"  said  he — "That's  all 
rot,  a  snake  stinging — ^they  don't — ^they 
bite.  Grass-snakes  can't  bite,  they 
haven't  got  any  teeth.  By  Jove — doesn't 
he  hiss." 

Pilgrim  looked  on  at  the  wriggling 
thing  in  wonder. 

"Eughl"  exclaimed  the  sensitive  Wil- 
frid—"I  couldn't  touch  it!" 

"Why — you  silly  ass — it's  all  right. 
It  can't  do  anything.  It  wouldn't  do  any- 
thing if  I  put  my  hand  in  front  of  its 
mouth." 

Here  Dicky  suited  the  action  to  tht 
words.  There  was  an  instant's  pause. 
The  thin  flat  head  darted  swiftly  back. 
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then,  in  the  flash  of  an  eye,  had  struck. 
Dicky  felt  two  pin  pricks  in  his  finger 
and  the  snake  lay  twisting  and  writhing 
on  the  ground. 

"What  happened?"  said  Wilfrid. 

"It's  bitten  me." 

"Where?" 

'In  the  finger." 

'But  you  said  it  couldn't  bite." 

Dicky  paid  no  attention  to  that.  Al- 
ready the  world  was  beginning  to  slip 
away  from  him,  tumbling  in  its  increas- 
ing littleness  over  the  edge  of  the  hill. 
He  looked  at  Wilfrid  with  frightened 
eyes — it  was  as  though  he  were  looking 
the  wrong  way  through  a  seaman's  tele- 
scope, slowly  pulling  out  one  strand  after 
another. 

"I'm  poisoned !"  he  whispered.  "Suck 
my  finger  for  me — suck  it — I'm  pois- 
oned— "  and  he  advanced  toward  his 
companion  with  his  hand  stretched  out. 

It  was  the  look  in  Dicky's  face  that 
struck  terror  into  Wilfrid's  mind.  He 
was  not  a  coward ;  but  he  was  afraid  of 
things  that  were  horrible.  Dicky  looked 
horrible,  and  with  every  step  he  advanced 
Wilfrid  retreated.  It  was  the  horror  of 
it  that  he  could  not  face. 

Then,  without  comment,  Dicky  put  his 
finger  in  his  own  mouth  and  sucked  the 
poison  from  the  tiny  wound,  spitting  it 
vehemently  out  onto  the  ground.  When 
his  mouth  was  dry,  he  looked  wildly 
about  him.  The  snsike  had  gone ;  slipped 
away  into  the  mystery  of  its  own  world 
at  the  roots  of  the  may-tree.  He  swayed 
on  his  feet.  That  sensation  of  the  im- 
possible littleness  of  everything  had  left 
him.  He  was  conscious  only  that  soon 
some  strange  thing  would  be  happening 
and  when  he  saw  his  own  hand  colouring 
to  an  ugly  black  he  knew  that  what  would 
happen  would  be  death.  He  was  going  to 
die.  Suddenly  he  knew  how  young  he 
was  and  his  lip  quivered.  He  could  re- 
member nearly  all  of  the  ten  years  he 
had  lived.  Things  that  had  happened  to 
him  when  he  was  three,  a  lie  he  had  told 
when  he  was  four  became  as  vivid  as 
though  they  had  happened  but  the  day  be- 
fore, and  though  each  year  as  it  had 
passed  by  had  seemed  a  lifetime,  he  knew 
now  how  little  it  was.  And  it  was  going 
to  end  that  day. 

There  was  nothing  fine  about  it.     He 
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had  not  saved  any  one's  life  at  the  cost 
of  his  own ;  he  had  done  nothing  brave  to 
make  it  worth  while.  He  was  just  going 
to  die  because  of  a  beastly,  rotten  snake. 
He  looked  again  at  Wilfrid — Wilfrid 
who  was  quite  well — who  was  going  to 
live.  There  was  a  mist  in  front  of  him 
— sl  mist  in  front  of  everjrthing. 

"We'd  better  go  home,"  said  Dicky, 
and  there  was  a  mist  even  in  his  voice. 
He  could  scarcely  hear  it. 

Then  in  silence  they  commenced  to 
clamber  down  the  hillside,  and  all  the 
time  Dicky  kept  wondering  why  he  had 
to  die.  Suddenly  it  occurred  to  him  that 
he  must  have  done  something  grossly 
ivrong  and  that  this  was  the  judgment  of 
God.  Then  fear  took  him.  He  felt  it 
shake  him  from  head  to  foot.  He  tried 
hard  to  think  what  wrong  it  was,  that 
he  might  say  he  was  sorry  and  appease 
God  while  there  was  yet  time.  He  could 
think  of  nothing.  But  the  fear  shook  him 
still  more  wildly.  He  fell  to  his  knees 
and  cried  out  in  a  thin  voice: 

"I  know  I've  told  lies,''  he  cried— "I 
know  I  have — ^but  I  can't  think  of  any- 
thing else." 

Wilfrid  and  Pilgrim  stood  shivering 
and  watched  him — s.  little  boy  on  his 
knees  on  the  bare  hillside,  twisted  and 
tortured  in  the  fingers  of  God. 

He  struggled  to  his  feet  once  more, 
once  more  began  to  make  his  great  effort 
to  reach  home.  It  seemed  there  was  one 
chance  left  to  him ;  if  he  could  but  reach 
the  touch  of  his  mother's  hand,  she  might 
be  able  to  remember  the  things  he  had 
done  which  he  ought  not  to  have  done. 
But  the  distance  which  that  morning  had 
seemed  so  small  had  now  become  illim- 
itable. He  knew  with  each  step  that  he 
could  never  reach  the  mill.  He  swayed 
again,  then  once  more  fell. 

"I  want  mother,"  he  said  in  a  raucous 
whisper,  and  turned  a  pair  of  sightless 
eyes  to  Wilfrid's  frightened  face.  "I 
want  mother,"  he  repeated,  and  then  be- 
gan crawling  feverishly  on  his  hands  and 
knees.  Wilfrid  watched  him  helplessly, 
the  tears  rushing  to  his  eyes,  his  knees 
trembling.  Still  Dicky  crawled  wildly 
on.  It  was  in  one  sudden  moment  that 
he  fell  again  and  then  lay  still.  And 
there,  under  the  beating  sun,  Wilfrid 
thought  how  small  he  looked  and  won- 


dered why  he  had  even  been  afraid  of 

him. 
"Dicky !"  he  cried  in  terror— "Dicky !" 
But  Dicky  never  moved,  and  over  the 

hillside  came  the  shepherd  and  his  dog. 

Chapter  II 

When  death  comes  in  dark  places  there 
is  a  certain  congruity  about  it;  when  it 
cuts  short  the  life  of  a  man  and  brings 
him  low,  there  is  congruity  still.  He 
has  lived,  you  say,  and  you  pray  that  you 
may  first  live  also.  But  when  the  day  is 
all  gold,  the  sun  alight  in  the  heavens, 
the  birds  swelling  their  throats  in  song, 
to  see  the  still  body  then  of  a  little  boy 
lying  inert  beside  the  smiling  hedges,  that 
is  the  most  terribly  incongruous  sight  in 
the  world. 

When,  to  Wilfrid's  importunate  en- 
treaties, the  shepherd  followed  him  across 
the  hill  and  came  to  where  Dicky  was 
lying,  even  he  felt  the  strange,  unnatural 
sense  of  things  in  the  sight  that  met  his 
eyes. 

"He  be  -lying  like  one  o'  my  lambs, 
when  the  f rosties  kill  'em,"  he  said ;  and 
that,  as  he  stood  there  looking  down  at 
Dicky,  was  all  that  he  could  say,  except 
that  beneath  his  breath  he  muttered — 
"Dearie — dear  I"  just  as  he  would  had  he 
lost  a  lamb  from  his  fold. 

"But  can't  you  do  an)rthing?"  cried 
Wilfrid.  "He's  not  really  dead,  is  he? 
It  was  only  a  grass-snake." 

"  'Twas  no  grass-snake.  Master  Wil- 
frid," said  the  shepherd,  and,  kneeling 
down,  he  laid  his  ear  against  Dicky's 
heart  and  listened.  Now,  not  only  was 
the  shepherd  hard  of  hearing,  but  there 
grew  on  the  lobes  of  his  ears  little  tufts 
of  hair,  which,  when  he  pressed  his  head 
against  Dicky's  chest,  were  made  a  still 
further  impediment  to  his  hearing.  It 
was  thus  he  had  often  listened  for  the 
beating  of  a  lamb's  heart  which  the  frosts 
had  stilled ;  lying  against  it  while  the  dis- 
tracted mother  bleated  at  his  side. 

Both  Pilgrim  and  the  sheep-dog 
seemed  to  know  that  a  serious  issue  was 
at  hand,  for  though  they  always  met  as 
common  enemies— one  the  guardian  of 
the  sheep,  the  other  their  pursuer — they 
now  put  all  disputes  aside.  Certainly, 
they  found  it  better  to  stand  wide  apart. 
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It  is  ever  that  a  dog  must  put  temptation 
out  of  his  way.    He  does  not  meet  it. 

After  a  moment's  silence  Wilfrid  could 
bear  the  suspense  no  longer. 

"Weill"  he  said— "well?  He's  not 
dead,  is  he?" 

The  shepherd  looked  up  with  a  vacant 
expression  in  his  eyes. 

"I  doant  hear  nowt,"  said  he — "but 
maybe  he's  not  dead  yet.  His  hand's  quite 
black,  look  you;  but  p'r'aps  it  is  his 
whole  body  should  be  black  also  be- 
fore'n  be  dead.  I'll  carry'n  down  to  the 
mill.  'Twill  be  a  fair  upset  to  Mrs. 
Furlong." 

This  was  the  only  consolation  that  the 
wretched  Wilfrid  received.  With  a 
choking  in  his  throat  he  watched  Dicky's 
body  hanging  limply  as  the  shepherd 
raised  him  to  his  shoulder.  Vaguely  he 
noticed  the  lifeless  arms  that  swung 
harmlessly  to  every  motion,  the  lolling 
head  that  nodded  in  an  ugly  way  from 
the  loosened  neck.  This  was  horrible — 
more  than  he  could  bear.  The  chok- 
ing in  his  throat  broke  to  tears.  He  be- 
gan crying  bitterly,  sniffing  and  gulping 
as  he  walked  by  the  shepherd's  side. 
Here  now  was  the  trial,  the  test  of  it  for 
him.  Dicky  had  passed  his  ordeal,  had 
met  it  both  with  courage  and  with  fear. 
There  is  not  one  without  the  other.  But 
with  Wilfrid,  all  spirit  in  him  broke 
down.  Like  a  child  returning  home  with 
dragging  steps  to  the  thrashing  he  knows 
awaiting' him,  the  miserable  boy  followed 
by  the  side  of  the  shepherd  with  Pil- 
grim, troubled,  at  their  heels. 

After  a  time  his  sobs  subsided,  but  as 
they  neared  the  mill  house  broke  out 
afresh.  Indistinctly  he  imagined  Mrs. 
Furlong's  distress  and  the  grave  look 
that  would  fall  upon  him  from  Mr.  Fur- 
long's eyes.  There  was  no  written  law 
against  these  early  morning  excursions; 
but  just  as  Diclqr  had  slid  down  the 
water-pipe  from  his  window  to  escape 
detention,  so  Wilfrid  felt  in  the  back  of 
his  mind  that  he  would  be  blamed. 

It  was  the  thought  of  this  that  made 
the  tears  come  back  again,  and  appre- 
hensively he  caught  at  the  shepherd's  coat 

sleeve. 
"It   wasn't   my    fault,"   he   sobbed — 

"Dicky  p-put  his  hand  in  front  of  its 
mouth." 


"That's  like  Master  Dicky,"  said  the 
shepherd,  and  said  no  more. 

They  were  up  and  about  in  the  mill 
when  Wilfrid  pushed  open  the  white 
wicket-gate,  and  these  two,  the  shepherd 
with  his  burden,  walked  up  the  flagged 
path  between  the  rows  of  michaelmas 
daisies  to  the  stout  door  of  the  mill  house, 
"Shall  I  knock  or  go  right  in?"  he 
mumbled  in  his  beard,  and,  being  a  man 
of  slow  perception,  appreciating  as  yet 
but  little  of  the  critical  situation  with 
which  he  dealt,  he  decided  to  knock.  But 
before  the  decision  could  be  brought  ta 
the  deed  a  woman's  voice  from  an  upper 
window  had  cried  the  name  of  Dicky. 

"It'll  be  a  fair  upset  to  Mrs.  Furlong," 
the  shepherd  muttered,  as  he  heard  the 
sound  of  hurrying  footsteps  from  within. 
And  then  the  door  burst  open.  Mrs.  Fur- 
long stood  there  with  hands  stretched  out 
to  take  her  son. 

"Drowned?"  she  whispered.  There 
had  been  nights  when  she  had  lain  awake 
listening  to  the  waters  of  the  Avon  as 
they  rushed  over  the  weir,  and,  as  with  all 
noises  when  the  night  is  still,  they  had 
had  an  ugly,  a  hungry  sound  to  her  ears. 
Long  she  had  dreaded  it,  but  in  silence 
as  a  mother  must,  knowing  that  the  perils 
by  water  and  the  perils  by  land  are  those 
dangers  which  every  mother's  son  must 
face,  whether  it  be  in  the  hour  of  work 
or  play.  Only  at  night  these  fears  and 
apprehensions  had  troubled  her,  but^  at 
that  moment,  when  she  saw  Dicky  lying 
in  the  shepherd's  arms,  they  rushed  back 
upon  her  again. 

'Drowned?"  she  whispered. 
'No,  ma'am,  'tis  the  bite  of  a  snake  on 
the  hill  there." 

She  looked  at  Dicky's  face  as  she  took 
him  in  her  arms. 

"The  doctor !"  she  said.  "Tell  them  to 
harness  the  trap  at  once.  James  must 
drive — as  fast  as  he  can." 

"Eckington,  ma'am,  or  Little  Cumber- 
ton?" 

"The  nearest — oh — ^the  nearest,  of 
course  1" 

The  shepherd  at  last  awoke  to  the  grim 
seriousness  of  it  all.  Mrs.  Furlong's 
voice,  and  not  the  sight  of  Dicky's  body, 
had  brought  it  to  him.  Turning  quickly 
on  his  heel,  he  ran  around  to  the  stable. 
The  door  of  the  mill  closed,  and  on  the 
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path  between  the  michaelmas  daisies  Wil- 
frid still  stood,  the  tears  rolling  one  after 
another  down  his  cheeks. 

There  he  waited  and  waited.  The  min- 
utes went  by,  but  no  one  came  out  to  tell 
him  how  Dicky  fared.  At  last  he  turned 
away,  and  by  the  road  walked  back  again 
to  Eckington.  The  trap  passed  him  on 
its  way.  Faithful  to  all  traditions  of  him- 
self, James,  the  stableman,  drove  furi- 
ously. Wilfrid  stood  close  to  the  hedge 
as  the  trap  swept  by  and  a  thickness  came 
back  into  his  throat  again  as  he  thought 
of  what  it  meant.  That  was  their  last 
early  morning  together.  They  would 
never  be  allowed  to  go  out  again.  Be- 
sides which  Dicky  was  dead. 

He  did  not  really  believe  that.  He 
could  not  believe  it.  Boys  did  not  die 
like  that  Death  came  to  a  man  when 
he  was  very  old — ^when  he  was  forty  at 
least.  He  had  never  heard  of  a  boy  dy- 
ing— ^not  when  he  was  strong  and  jolly 
like  Dicky  was.  No — ^he  never  believed 
that  Dicky  could  be  dead. 

Yet  he  walked  straight  into  his  sister's 
bedroom,  heedless  of  her  dressing,  his 
mind  still  dazed,  and 

"Dkky's  dead,"  said  he.  "He  died 
this  morning." 

And  when  Dorothy  had  looked  at  him 
and  lopked,  without  asking  how  or  why, 
she  sat  down  slowly  on  her  bed  and 
sobbed  with  shaking  shoulders. 

Chapter  III 

But  Dicky  was  not  dead.  At  no  little 
distance  he  had  seen  Death,  and  in  this 
life  that  is  an  experience  one  may  well 
be  thankful  for. 

When  Mr.  Furlong  saw  his  son  lying 
on  the  bed  to  which  Mrs.  Furlong  had 
carried  him — ^her  own  bed,  for  a  mother 
will  trust  no  other — ^his  lips  whitened  and 
he  said  that  something  must  be  done  at 
once. 

"Yes— and  what?"  said  she.  "How 
long  will  James  be  gone  for  the  doctor?" 

He  looked  at  his  watch,  though  she  had 
never  asked  for  the  calculated  answer. 
She  needed  only  that  he  should  say,  and 
at  once,  any  time  within  reason  that  came 
into  his  head,  so  long  as  it  gave  her  hope. 

"Probably  twenty-five  minutes,"  said 
Mr.  Furlong,  putting  his  watch  away. 
"If  he  doesn't  find  the  doctor  at  once  per- 
haps thirty." 


"And  what  can  we  do  till  then  ?  Some- 
thing must  be  done!  You  see  he's  only 
just  breathing." 

"Of  course  brandy's  a  good  thing,"  said 
Mr.  Furlong,  and  the  sickness  at  his 
heart  made  his  tongue  dry  in  his  mouth — 
"Brandy — as  much  of  it  as  we  could 
force  him  to  take.  The  alcohol  material- 
ises  the  effect  of  the  poison.  Brandy's^ 
the  thing." 

"But  there's  none  in  the  house!"  she 
cried. 

"I  know,"  said  he. 

"Nor  whisky,  either!" 

"I  know,"  he  repeated,  and  he  tried  to 
think  of  other  remedies  he  knew.  Before 
he  could  suggest  an)rthing  else  she  had 
left  the  room.  When  he  found  himself 
alone  he  knelt  down  by  the  side  of  the 
bed  and  took  Dicky's  hand,  then — ^as  most 
men  of  a  religious  nature  are — ^being  that 
strange  mixture  of  sentiment  and  hard- 
ness, practical  in  all  commonplace  mat- 
ters of  life,  lacking  in  initiative  when  the 
moment  is  crucial,  the  tears  came  hot 
into  his  eyes  and  he  bent  his  head  in 
prayer. 

"Oh,  God,"  he  murmured,  just  loud 
enough  to  hear  his  own  voice — "Oh,  God 
— if  I  have  deserved  that  my  son  be  taken 
from  me,  give  me  strength  that  I  may 
bear  the  pain  of  Thy  justice" — which,  be- 
ing phrased  in  the  true  spirit  of  the 
Church,  was  doubtless  beautiful  in  its 
humility,  but  did  no  good  to  Dicky  on  the 
bed. 

He  was  still  upon  his  knees  when  MrSr 
Furlong  returned.  She  saw  that  he  was 
praying,  but,  with  that  marvellous  versa- 
tility of  a  woman,  seemed  in  complete 
sympathy  with  him  while  her  heart  was 
beating  with  impatience.  Before  he  had 
raised  his  head  from  his  hands  she  was 
forcing  some  liquid  from  a  bottle  between 
Dicky's  lips. 

"What's  that  you  are  giving  him  ?"  he 
asked  as  he  looked  up. 

"Eau  de  Cologne,"  said  she. 

"But  Christina — "  he  rose  to  his  feet. 

"I've  heard  of  people  getting  drunk  on 
Eau  de  Cologne,"  she  replied. 

"Of  course  there  is  a  percentage  of 
alcohol  in  it,"  said  he.  "It  can't  do  any 
harm." 

Seemingly  it  had  done  good,  for 
Dicky's  eyes  opened. 
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"Mother,"  he  whispered,  and  found 
her  close  against  his  heart. 

Mr,  Furlong  put  out  his  hand ;  but  it 
was  only  a  moment  of  consciousness, 
Dicky  had  slipped  back  again  into  that 
world  between  life  and  death  of  which 
the  wisest  of  us  know  nothing.  Only  one 
moment  of  consciousness,  and  that  mo- 
ment Dicky  had  given  to  his  mother, 

"I'll  go  and  see  if  the  doctor's  coming," 
said  Mr.  Furlong,  As  he  went  down- 
stairs it  was  more  he  knew  the  pain  of 
being  ignored  than  that  he  felt  it. 

As  soon  as  the  door  had  closed  Mrs. 
Furlong  began  to  make  Dicky  ready  for 
her  bed.  Upon  that  very  bed  in  agony 
of  body  she  had  brought  him  into  the 
world ;  now  in  agony  of  mind  she  laid 
him  there  to  rest,  slipping  off  one  gar- 
ment after  another  with  that  care  and 
dexterity  which,  with  a  woman,  is  more 
wonderful  than  sleight-of-hand.  His 
coat,  his  knickerbockers,  his  shirt,  his 
stockings,  one  by  one  she  laid  them  aside, 
ficarcely  stirring  him  as  she  took  them  off. 
At  last  he  lay  in  a  clean  night-shirt  alone 
in  the  big  bed,  and  as  she  bent  over  him 
one  drop  from  her  eyes  splashed  fair 
Upon  his  cheek. 

At  the  sound  of  the  doctor's  footsteps 
on  the  stairs  she  quickly  wiped  it  away, 

"Well— what's  this?"  inquired  the  doc- 
tor cheerfully  as  he  entered. 

She  shook  hands  with  him  hurriedly 
and  pointed  to  the  bed.  One  moment's 
examination  of  Dicky  and  he  stood  up. 

"A  basin  of  hot  water,"  said  he  shortly 
— "a  tumbler^ — tooth  glass— anything — a 
towel.  If  you  go  downstairs  I'll  let  you 
know  presently,  Mrs.  Furlong." 


"I'll  stay,"  she  replied. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  but  in  three 
minutes  was  glad  of  her.  She  did  not 
flinch,  even  when  holding  Dicky's  hand 
for  the  work  of  his  lancet.  In  acute  pain 
of  mind  Mr.  Furlong  looked  on.  At  the 
first  incision  Dicky's  eyes  opened  again ; 
at  the  second  he  kicked  violently  and  then 
again  he  moaned. 

"I  must  do  one  more,"  he  heard  the 
doctor  say, 

"You  shan't !"  he  shouted. 

"Very  well — I  won't,"  said  the  doctor 
when  it  was  done,  and  Mrs.  Furlong 
smiled  for  one  instant  into  his  eyes. 

"Now,"  said  he,  "we'll  let  him  rest  a 
bit.     You'd  better  come  downstairs." 

Mr,  Furlong  was  obedient,  but  his  wife 
pointed  to  a  chair  in  a  far  comer  of  the 

"He  won't  know  I'm  there,"  she  whis- 
pered, "and  I  can  let  you  know." 

They  left  her  there,  and  there  for  an 
hour  she  watched  Dicky's  face.  Not  a 
movement  of  his  eyelids  escaped  her.  At 
last  he  dropped  asleep. 

Destiny  has  the  whole  gamut  of  the 
laws  of  nature  at  its  command  wherewith 
to  mould  the  creatures  of  its  choice. 

It  was  that  early  morning  in  Autumn 
when  Destiny  first  began  its  work  with 
Dicky  Furlong, 

From  that  day  he  was  to  be  a  different 
being,  was  to  enter  upon  the  second 
phase  of  his  making,  the  second  of  the 
many  through  which  he  must  pass  before 
he  could  become  that  Richard  Furlong 
whose  name  the  world  knows  now  and 
will  remember  when  many  another  is  for- 
gotten. 


(To  be  continued) 
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BY  FREDERIC  TABER  COOPER 


IDMIRERS  of  "O. 
Henry"  can  scarcely  fail 
to  remember  his  satiric 
[parable  in  which  the  Re- 
cording Angel  repri- 
mands one  who  was 
lonce  a  South  Sea  mis- 
sionary and  has,  in  his  new  capacity  of 
celestial  police  officer,  arrested  the  soul 
of  an  East  Side  girl  for  having  com- 
mitted suicide.  "The  one  you  ought  to 
have  arrested,"  he  says  in  substance,  "is 
a  red-haired  man  who  sits  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves Sunday  afternoon,  drinking  beer, 
instead  of  playing  checkers  with  his  lit- 
tle girl  and  keeping  her  off  the  streets. 
If  you  make  many  more  mistakes  like 
that,  you  will  lose  your  job!'* 

The  object  in  recalling  this  "O. 
Henry"  story  in  the  present  connection 
is  simply  to  point  out  that  it  serves  more 
briefly  and  more  succinctly  than  any 
other  short  story  that  for  the  moment 
comes  to  mind  to  illustrate  a  rather  im- 
portant general  principle  on  which  to 
distinguish  stories  which  may  justly  be 
stigmatised  as  immoral  from  those 
which,  however  sordid  their  materials 
may  be,  however  deeply  they  may  dip 
into  the  dregs  of  life,  have  nevertheless 
the  essence  of  a  fine  morality.  And  the 
difference  is  simply  this:  If,  as  "O. 
Henry"  implies,  we  could  get  away  from 
the  narrow,  biased,  conventional  stand- 
point of  the  average  man  and  woman; 
if  we  could  for  once  survey  any  single 
human  happening  with  the  all-seeing  eye 
of  omniscience,  what  a  radical  reversal 
of  judgment  we  should  have  to  make, 
how  quickly  we  should  have  to  give  ver- 
dicts of  acquittal  and  issue  new  orders 
of  arrest!  And  the  reason  for  this  is 
very  simple:  That  the  book  of  the  Re- 
cording Angel  is  crowded  with  details 
which,  according  to  mere  earthly  judg- 
ment, would  be  barred  out  as  irrelevant 
testimony. 

Now  one  of  the  prerogatives  ol  the 
novelist  in  relation  to  the  little  world  that 


he  creates  is  that  of  omniscience.  He 
knows,  if  he  chooses  to  know,  every 
secret  fact  about  each  and  all  of  his  char- 
acters. He  can  make  us  understand  the 
full  weight  of  the  handicap  that  heredity 
and  environment  have  together  laid  upon 
them,  and  in  broad  sympathy  lead  us  to 
lay  the  blame  elsewhere  than  on  the  luck- 
less sinner  visibly  "caught  in  the  act." 
The  true  realism  is  that  which  mirrors 
back  life  with  such  breadth  of  under- 
standing that  we  are  forced  to  recognise 
that  no  man  or  woman  is  wholly  a  free 
agent ;  that  we  all  are  largely  controlled 
by  desires  and  impulses  that  are  born  in 
us,  and  slowly  but  surely  moulded  by  the 
attrition  of  daily  association.  The  true, 
the  best  realism  is  that  which  leads  the 
reader  toward  greater  toleration,  atid 
leaves  him  wondering,  not  why  men  and 
women  are  so  prone  to  evil,  but  how  they 
succeed  in  being  half  so  good  as  they 
are. 

Such  we  shall  find  to  be  in  general 
the  distinction,  if  we  take  the  trouble  to 
examine  a  number  of  novels  that  cross 
the  borderland  of  topics  usually  regarded 
as  unsavoury,  audacious,  immoral.  We  do 
not  need  to  be  reminded  that  crime  exists 
in  the  world:  the  news  columns  of  the 
daily  papers  would  not  let  us  forget  it, 
even  if  we  could.  No  novelist  has  the 
moral  right  to  delve  into  the  more  de- 
graded phases  of  human  nature,  drag 
forth  a  grim,  repellent  picture  and  hold 
it  up  for  our  approbation,  saying :  "This 
is  life !" — unless  at  the  same  time  he  has, 
either  directly  or  by  implication,  some 
comment  of  his  own  to  make,  that  will 
give  the  crude  facts  a  new  aspect,  and 
shed  some  enlightenment  upon  existing 
conditions.  The  novels  of  Zola  teem 
with  episodes  which  in  themselves  are 
keenly  repellent  to  a  clean  and  healthy 
mind :  yet,  with  few  exceptions,  his  writ- 
ings are  not  immoral,  because  the  ideas 
underlying  these  episodes  were  always 
big  and  wholesome  and  stimulating, — 
as,  for  instance,  the  dominant  idea  of 
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La  Terre  (to  single  out  the  volume 
which  altogether  received  the  most  viru- 
lent attacks,  and  at  one  time  was  forbid- 
den entry  to  the  United  States),  namely, 
that  there  is  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of 
in  the  physical  facts  of  life;  that  the 
processes  of  nature  are  never  base,  but 
always  miraculously  wonderful,  and  that 
it  is  only  the  perverted  instincts  of  man, 
never  nature,  that  degrades  them. 

It  would  be  well,  then,  for  the  novel- 
ist whose  ambition  is  to  interpret  life  in 
a  spirit  of  S3mipathetic  understanding  to 
remember  that  within  the  limits  of  the 
world  he  has  created,  his  responsibility 
is  akin  to  that  of  a  Recording  Angel.  If 
he  wants  to  broaden  our  horizon,  if  he 
wants  to  make  us  really  understand,  if 
he  wants  to  leave  us  at  the  close  of  his 
story  with  the  feeling  "how  pitiful,  yet 
how  inevitable!" — and  not,  "how  un- 
speakably sordid  and  vulgar!" — ^then  it 
behooves  him  to  be  careful  to  give  us  the 
essential  facts,  each  and  every  one  of 
them,  and  not  merely  such  details  as 
would  serve  for  an  indictment  before  a 
grand  jury.  And  the  intuitive  recogni- 
tion of  just  which  are  essential  facts 
and  which  are  not  forms  an  important 
factor  in  the  sum  total  of  a  novelist  pos- 
sessed of  genius. 

The  foregoing  remarks  were  directly 
suggested  by  just  one  book  of  the  month, 
**T    M  L  G  •      ^  niost  unusual  and  tan- 

^.^„  \%lu  ''  talising  book  bearing  the 
or,  He  Who  _    I.-    i.vi     'T    ir    r    i^ 

T>Lm^A»  cryptic  title,  To  M.  L.  G. 

The  narrative  is  cast  in 
autobiographic  form,  and  from  the  Lon- 
don publishers,  who  frankly  disclaim  any 
knowledge  of  the  author^s  identity,  comes 
the  statement  that  the  intermediaries 
through  whom  the  manuscript  was  of- 
fered for  publication  insist  that  it  shall 
be  regarded,  not  as  fiction,  but  as  the 
actual  personal  experiences  of  a  woman 
still  living  and  bitterly,  tremendously  in 
earnest.  The  extrinsic  interest  attached 
to  such  a  possibility  may  be  taken  for 
what  it  is  worth.  The  fact  remains  that 
the  book  as  it  stands  bears  all  the  hall 
marks  of  fiction,  written  by  a  bom  artist 
in  narrative,  if  not  by  some  one  already 
possessed  of  wide  experience.  Even  its 
occasional  crudities  of  phrasing  and  of 
construction  impress  one,  not  as  acciden- 
tal, but  rather  as  part  of  the  carefully 


planned  artistry,  a  deliberate  attempt  ta 
play  the  part,  and  not  spoil  the  illusion  by 
too  finished  a  technique.  If  by  any  chance 
this  book  is  not  fiction,  at  least  it  ought 
to  be.  But  this  comment  must  not  be 
construed  as  implying  that  the  narrative 
lacks  truth.  On  the  contrary,  it  leaves 
the  impression  of  being  vitally,  painfully, 
tragically  true.  Whoever  the  author  may 
be,  she  is  obviously  a  woman,  and  with 
equal  obviousness,  intimately  conversant 
with  the  life  of  the  stage,  with  its  tri- 
umphs and  exaltations,  as  well  as  its  sor- 
did privations,  its  coarse  vulgarity,  its 
inevitable  temptations.  It  may  be  a  sort 
of  composite  picture  of  a  hundred  lives, 
caught  by  snap-shots  behind  the  scenes ; 
or  it  may  be  mainly  drawn  from  just  one 
or  two  human  histories: — ^but  in  either 
case,  the  important  fact  is  that  it  leaves 
the  unmistakable  and  triumphant  impres- 
sion of  reality.  So  strong  is  this  im- 
pression that  it  makes  To  M,  L.  G. 
one  of  those  rare  books  over  which  we 
experience  the  sort  of  heart-ache 
that  comes  when  some  one  that  is  near 
and  dear  is  treading  through  thorny 
pathways. 

Usually  in  books  of  this  class,  books 
in  which  a  woman  vivisects  her  very  soul 
for  the  benefit  of  the  general  public,  there 
is,  if  one  stops  to  think  of  it,  something 
repellent  in  such  remorseless  exposure 
of  her  most  secret  thoughts.  In  the  pres- 
ent case,  however,  we  are  asked  to  be- 
lieve that  the  woman  has  a  special  mo- 
tive, in  fact,  that  this  self -revelation  is  a 
crucial  matter  on  which  depends  her 
peace  of  mind,  perhaps  her  one  chance 
of  happiness.  The  supposed  facts  of  the 
story  are  as  follows:  The  heroine  is  an 
actress  who  after  having  passed  through 
much  storm  and  stress  has  finally 
achieved  success,  and  through  the  crea- 
tion of  a  big  part,  the  most  important 
role  she  has  yet  played,  has  herself 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  ignominy  of 
her  past  life.  Through  all  these  past 
years  she  has  used  men  or  they  have  used 
her ;  all  her  relations  with  the  other  sex 
have  been  a  matter  of  sordid  calculation, 
unspoken  but  relentless  antagonism.  But 
at  last  a  man  comes  into  her  life  whom 
she  can  love,  a  man  whose  name  is  never 
mentioned  and  whom  the  reader  never 
meets  directly,  but  he  is  the  "M.  L.  G." 
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of  tlie  title.    And  because  this  man  ap- 
peals to  her  so  profoundly,  she  finds  it 
impossible  to  deceive  him  about  herself, 
yet  equally  impossible  to  tell  him  openly 
the  truth  about  her  past.     So  she  lets 
him  go  out  of  her  life  without  explana- 
tion, without  his  having  any  suspicion 
that  he  has  come  to  represent  to  her  the 
sum  of  life's  happiness, — ^and  now  that 
he  has  gone  and  she  probably  never  will 
see  him  again,  she  writes  this  anonymous 
account  of  herself,  so  that  perchance  he 
will  come  across  it  and,  reading,  recog- 
nise her  identity  and  understand,  perhaps 
even  prove  himself  to  be  big  enough  in 
heart  and  soul  to  want  her  still,  in  spite 
of  the  revelation.    Such  is  the  supposed 
purpose  of  the  book,  which  sheds  a  sort 
of  glamour  of  mystery  around  it.    But 
the  reason  why  the  book  was  worth  pub- 
lishing,  the   reason  why  it  appeals  so 
powerfully  to  widely  divergent  classes  of 
readers,  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
a  romance  which  may  or  may  not  have 
some  basis  of  fact.     The  value  of  the 
book  lies  in  the  profound  and  unmistak- 
able truth  of  the  heroine's  life,  from  the 
time  that  we  first  meet  her  as  a  small, 
neglected   child,   in   a   cheap   theatrical 
boarding-house    in    New    York,    down 
through  all  the  crucial,  formative  years, 
with  their  inevitable  trials  and  tempta- 
tions, down  to  the  final  awakening  of  a 
long  dormant  moral  sense.     There  are 
a  hundred  details,  scenes  and  incidents 
that  refuse  to  be  forgotten ;  there  are  her 
parents,  the  two  inseparable  vaudeville 
actors  known  as  the  "Lovebirds,"  whose 
mutual  devotion  casts  a  clear,  white  light 
over  much  that  is  tawdry  and  sordid; 
there  is  the  painful  hour  when  "Boy," 
the  father,  dies  of  heart-failure  amid  the 
confusion  of  shifting  scenes  and  stage 
properties,  while  the  shouts  and  laughter 
of  the   unconscious   audience   ms^e   a 
ghastly    inappropriate    accompaniment ; 
there  is  the  still  more  gruesome  death 
of  old  "Ma,"  the  boarding-house  keeper, 
in  whose  care  the  little  girl  has  been  left, 
— ^a  stumble,  a  headlong  fall  downstairs, 
a  hideous,  unforgettable  scream  of  mor- 
tal fear,  cut  short  by  the  weight  of  im- 
fpact,  as  the  fat  old  neck  snaps  beneath 
the  heavy  old  body.    That  same  scream 
haunts  the  child  throughout  her  life;  it 
rings  in  her  ears  so  that  she  can  hardly 


keep  it  from  rising  to  her  lips ;  and  there 
is  another  powerful  scene  many  years 
later  when  this  same  scream  is  the 
source  of  her  own  first  triumph  on  the 
stage.  A  certain  play  calls  for  a  scream 
from  a  woman  who  is  in  deadly  terror, 
and  the  stage  manager  has  tried  one  after 
another  all  the  members  of  his  company 
and  found  them  wanting, — ^all  but  the 
young  novice,  who  stands  a  timid  but 
eager  listener.  "I  think  I  could  scream," 
she  finally  says,  and  with  the  death  cry 
of  old  "Ma'*  in  her  thoughts,  she  gives 
forth  a  note  that  curdles  the  blood  of  her 
listeners  and  definitely  decides  her  ca- 
reer. 

But  these  details  merely  skim  the  sur- 
face of  a  book  that  has  the  crowded  ^la- 
riety,  the  intensity  of  emotion,  the  sense 
of  deep,  far-reaching  vistas  characteris- 
tic of  life  itself.  It  paints  a  picture  of  a 
woman  who,  from  her  birth,  has  literally 
had  not  a  ghost  of  a  chance ;  she  is  what 
she  is  by  no  fault  of  her  own ;  the  relent- 
less pressure  of  environment  was  too 
much  for  one  frail  woman's  strength 
to  bear  up  against.  It  is  a  book  which 
ought  to  be  widely  distributed,  for  it  in- 
culcates, as  few  books  do,  a  spirit  of 
charitable  thought  and  broiad  humanity. 

The  Green  Vase,  by  W.  R.  Castle,  Jr., 
is  another  book  that  throws  k  relentless 

searchlight  upon  the  re- 
"Thc  Green  morse  of  a  guilty  con- 
Vaae**  science.   Furthermore,  it 

is  an  extremely  ingen- 
ious piece  of  construction,  in  that  it 
starts  off  quietly,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses offering  nothing  more  than  an 
intimate  study  of  married  incompati- 
bility ;  and  then,  almost  without  warning, 
comes  a  big  catastrophe,  and  the  whole 
centre  of  interest  shifts  to  a  different 
setting,  a  different  problem,  a  strange 
and  cruel  tangle  of  human  lives.  The 
story  opens  when  Helen  Smith,  a  stenog- 
rapher in  the  office  of  Stephen  Bond, 
having  resigned  her  position  and  married 
Henry  Murphy,  returns  with  her  hus- 
band to  Boston  from  their  honeymoon. 
Now  Helen  has  good  old  Boston  blood  in 
her  veins  and  all  her  life  has  secretly 
longed  for  the  companionship  of  cultured 
people  and  for  the  atmosphere  of  old 
furniture,  costly  pictures  and  rare  books. 
Murphy  is  unmistakably  a  man  of  the 
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people,  a  strong,  healthy,  pushing  young 
fellow,  who  has  won  his  bride  by  his 
sheer  force  of  personality,  his  magne- 
tism, and  his  undoubted  and  deep-rooted 
love.  When  she  is  with  him,  Helen  is 
happy ;  her  heart  is  too  full  of  him  to  lis- 
ten to  her  mind  when  it  tells  her  that  he 
is  vulgar,  loud  of  speech  and  of  dress. 
Her  first  real  shock  comes  when  he  takes 
her  to  their  newly  purchased  home,  and 
she  discovers  that,  instead  of  being,  as 
she  had  dreamed,  somewhere  not  too 
far  removed  from  G^mmonwealth 
Avenue,  it  is  in  the  hopelessly  un- 
fashionable neighbourhood  of  South 
Boston.  What  is  worse,  Henry  has 
himself  supervised  the  decorations  of 
the  house,  and  his  monumental  lack 
of  taste  stares  her  in  the  face  at  every 
turn: 

The  parlour  had  red  walls,  red  of  an  almost 
bloody  shade,  but  touched  with  magenta  where 
shadows  fell  across  it.  The  woodwork,  heavy 
all  of  it,  but  overshadowed  by  the  huge  man- 
telpiece that  tried  ineffectually  to  hide  behind 
an  intricate  network  of  jig-saw  tracery,  was 
of  lifeless  black  walnut.  On  the  centre  of  the 
mantel,  crushing  all  hope  of  better  things, 
was  a  fat  green  vase,  up  which  sprawled  red 
and  yellow  roses,  all  in  high  relief,  all  shining 
as  though  varnished. 

Very  swiftly  a  situation  of  strained 
relations  arises.  One  does  not  need  to 
know  Boston  intimately  in  order  to 
realise  how  intolerable  a  woman  like 
Helen  would  find  the  narrow,  gossipy 
atmosphere  of  her  new  home,  or  how 
impossible  it  would  be  for  her  to  submit 
without  verbal  warfare  to  the  rude  in- 
trusions and  impudent  personalities  of 
Mrs.  Jennings,  wife  of  the  political  dis- 
trict leader,  whom  Murphy  insists  upon 
conciliating.  Helen's  former  employer, 
Stephen  Bond,  a  man  whose  nature  is 
such  that  he  never  craves  anything  until 
it  is  beyond  his  reach,  suddenly  awakes 
to  find  that  Helen  is  the  one  woman  of 
his  life.  Fate,  in  the  form  of  business 
relations,  labour  strikes,  arbitration  meet- 
ings and  the  like,  brings  Bond  and 
Murphy  into  frequent  contact,  and  the 
result  is  that  Stephen  sees  much  of 
Helen,  soon  realises  her  unhappiness  in 
her  environment,  and  mistakes  her  cor- 
dial welcome  for  the  beginnings  of  a 


warmer  feeling.     As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Helen  genuinely  loves  her  husband;  he 
may  be  vulgar,  and  he  may  make  her 
unhappy,  but  she  has  no  love  to  give  to 
any  one  else ;  she  is  attracted  to  Stephen 
because  he  represents  all  the  unattain- 
able things  in  life,  but  nothing  short  of 
a  miracle  would  ever  enable  him  to  win 
her.     Midway  in  the  book,  this  miracle 
happens.     The  street-car  strike,  already 
instrumental     in     bringing    Bond     and 
Murphy   together,    goes    from    bad    to 
worse,  and  a  day  comes  when  mob  vio- 
lence   prevails.      Chance    wills    it    that 
Helen  and  Bond  meet  on  a  street  car,  and 
just  as  the  car  crosses  the  Charles  River, 
there  is  a  flare,  a  deafening  explosion 
and  the  bridge  yawns  beneath  them.  The 
papers  tell,  the  next  day,  that  all   the 
bodies  have  been  recovered  with  the  ex- 
ception  of   the   young  wife   of   Henry 
Murphy,  which  is  never  found.     What 
really  happens  is  this:  A  small  English 
freight  steamer,  just  weighing  anchor, 
rescues  Bond  and  Helen,  who  is  uncon- 
scious, and  under  cover  of  the  general 
confusion  slips  away  unnoticed.     Bond 
takes  Helen,  still  unconscious  and  criti- 
cally ill,  to  an  isolated  spot  in  New  Jer- 
sey, and  patiently  nurses  her  back  to  life, 
not  knowing  what  he  ultimately  intends 
to  do,  but  possessed  of  a  queer,  illogical 
conviction  that  she  now  belongs  to  him. 
Finally  the  day  comes  when  Helen's  eyes 
open    in   recovered   consciousness:    but 
there  is  a  veil  over  the  past.     She  re- 
members nothing  except  her  very  early, 
remote  childhood:  her  years  in  Bond's 
office,   her  months   of   married   life  in 
South  Boston,  are  as  though  they  had 
never  been.    Bond  yields  to  the  tempta- 
tion to  tell  her  that  she  is  Mrs.  Bond, 
and  she  believes  him.     His  mistake,  of 
course,  is  in  thinking  that  he  can  win  her 
love;  and  because  he  cannot,  and  soon 
begins  to  realise  that  he  never  will,  his 
long  martyrdom  commences.     It  is  not 
necessary  to  carry  further  an  analysis  of 
this  unusual  story,  although  the  best  of 
it,  the  profoundest,  truest,  most  probing 
part  of  it  lies  ahead.    All  that  a  reviewer 
need  do  is  to  make  clear  the  situation,  and 
then  refer  the  reader  to  the  book  itself 
for  the  strong,  able,  convincing  working 
out  of  a  curiously  intricate  tangle  of 
lives. 
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A  Painter  of  Souls,  by  David  Lisle, 
when  considered  as  a  first  novel  by  a 

new  writer,  is  a  remark- 
•^A  Painter  able  achievement.     It  is 

of  Souls"  entitled     to     thoughtful 

consideration  for  at  least 
three  reasons:  it  portrays  the  complex 
social  life  of  modern  Rome  with  the  as- 
sured touch  that  comes  of  intimate 
knowledge;  it  is  saturated  with  the  re- 
fined atmosphere  of  art  and  music  and 
literature,  and  illumined  by  the  sparkle 
and  brilliance  of  conversation  that  we 
are  actually  allowed  to  overhear,  and 
that  has  the  ring  of  the  real  speech  of 
people  of  unusual  culture  and  intellect; 
and  lastly,  it  is  a  profound  study  of  the 
crucial  hours  in  the  life  of  a  young 
woman,  by  a  man  who  obviously  under- 
stands women  fairly  well.  The  "Painter 
of  Souls"  who  gives  the  book  its  title, 
is  a  young  Irish  portrait  painter,  Miles 
Bering.  Taking  his  art  very  seriously, 
he  insists  upon  painting  people  as  he  sees 
them,  rather  than  as  they  wish  to  be 
seen.  Regardless  of  cost  to  himself,  he 
refuses  always  to  compromise  with  the 
truth.  There  are  a  score  of  scenes  that 
fairly  stand  out  from  the  printed  page 
as  though  carved  in  high  relief;  but  of 
all  the  scenes  in  which  the  art  side  of  the 
book  is  the  main  interest,  the  most 
noteworthy  is  that  in  which  Dering  en- 
joys his  first  great  triumph,  when  his  por- 
trait of  the  Pope  is  publicly  recognised 
as  supremely  good.  Had  Mr.  Lisle 
achieved  nodiing  bigger  than  that  one 
scene,  his  book  would  still  have  been  a 
significant  piece  of  work.  But  the  per- 
sonal and  intimate  side  of  the  book  is 
even  more  appealing  to  readers  who  ad- 
mire fine  artistry  and  strong  character- 
isation in  fiction.  It  is  a  study  of  a 
young  woman  who  has  been  nurtured 
upon  artificiality,  taught  from  her  cradle 
that  life  holds  nothing  of  worth  without 
the  tinsel  vanities  of  costly  raiment, 
luxurious  living,  stately  palaces  throng- 
ing with  titled  guests,  the  constant  ex- 
citement of  masculine  adulation.  Violet 
Hilliard  is  a  girl  without  illusions;  she 
knows  quite  well  the  ugly  side  of  the 
social  world  of  Rome;  her  ears  have 
taken  in  all  the  current  scandal  concern- 
ing even  those  with  whom  she  is  thrown 
in   closest    intimacy, — ^and    yet,    she    is 


ready  to  sell  herself,  with  her  eyes  wide 
open,  for  the  sake  of  a  title  and  some 
jewels,  ready  to  marry  the  Prince  Platoff 
in  spite  of  all  the  unspeakable  stories 
about  him  which  she  knows  to  be  true. 
Now  it  happens  that  Miles  Dering  meets 
this  girl,  sees  beneath  the  surface  the 
possibilities  of  a  finer  nature,  and  falls  in 
love  with  her.  For  months  she  makes 
him  alternately  miserable  and  gloriously 
happy ;  yet  he  refuses  to  believe  that  he, 
the  painter  of  souls,  can  have  been  mis- 
taken in  his  interpretation  of  hers.  He 
does  not  know  until  almost  the  final 
hour,  that  he  has  two  enemies  to  fight: 
not  merely  her  vanity  and  thirst  for  ad- 
miration, but  her  growing  habit  of  taking 
absinthe, — or,  as  current  gossip  phrases 
it,  that  she  is  a  victim  of  "The  Green 
Fairy."  It  is  this  important  and  cruel 
little  fact  that  offers  the  one  excuse  for 
the  repellent  crudeness  of  the  proposition 
that  Violet  makes  to  Dering  on  the  night 
when  she  comes  to  tell  him  of  her  en- 
gagement to  the  Russian  Prince.  The 
scene  is  one  of  extreme  audacity,  whose 
best  excuse  is  the  compelling  force  with 
which  it  grips  the  reader,  for  undeniably 
it  haunts  the  memory  with  the  obsession 
of  a  nightmare.  The  whole  chapter  is  so 
grimly  powerful  that,  even  though  it  ob- 
viously would  not  be  a  satisfactory  end- 
ing, one  instinctively  feels,  while  reading 
it,  that  Mr.  Lisle  ought  to  stop  right 
there  in  order  to  avoid  an  anti-climax. 
But  such  a  thought  does  scant  justice  to 
this  young  writer's  unusual  gift.  With 
startling  swiftness  he  follows  up  the  mid- 
night gloom  of  the  chapter  in  question 
with  a  dazzling  burst  of  radiant  hope, — 
and  all  so  unexpectedly,  and  yet  with 
such  compelling  truth  and  logic,  that  one 
closes  the  book  with  a  sigh  of  satisfac- 
tion over  a  difficult  task  performed  ex- 
tremely well. 

Sekhet,    by    Irene    Miller,    is    a   dis- 
tinctly unpleasant  book  which  serves  as 

a  good  illustration  of  the 
class  of  stories  that  fail 
to  justify  themselves  by 
broadening  our  under- 
standing of  life.  The  title  is  taken  from 
the  name  of  an  Egyptian  goddess,  hav- 
ing the  body  of  a  woman  and  the  head 
of  a  cat.  She  is  supposed  to  be  the  god- 
dess of  love  and  of  cruelty,  the  Crusher 
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of  Hearts.  The  story  itself,  however, 
fias  nothing  to  do  with  Egypt,  excepting 
to  this  extent,  that  Evarae  Storaway, 
having  become  the  mistress  of  Morris 
Kenyon,  is  travelling  with  him  up  the 
Nile,  and  fearing  that  she  shall  lose  his 
love,  offers  the  following  prayer  at  the 
shrine  of  Sekhet : 

Sekhet,  help  me— help  me  always.  What- 
ever be  the  price  of  your  aid  I  will  pay  it  un- 
grudgingly. Watch  over  me:  be  ever  near 
me.  I  cannot  live  without  love.  I  do  not 
shrink  from  its  suffering.  Sekhet,  at  all  costs, 
I  am  thy  worshipper.  Do  not  forsake  me. 
Do  not  forsake  me  ever. 

Kenyon,  having  tired  of  her  and  cast 
her  off,  Evame,  penniless  and  without 
friends,  nearly  starves,  for  a  time,  but 
eventually  achieves  a  big  success  in  Lon- 
don as  an  artist's  model;  and  after  a 
lapse  of  several  years,  a  certain  young 
artist,  Jeoffrey  Danvers,  nephew  and 
heir  of  Lord  Winborough,  falls  in  love 
with  her  and  offers  her  marriage.  Dur- 
ing the  intervening  years,  Evame  has 
quite  lost  sight  of  Kenyon,  and  is  un- 
aware that  he  has  come  into  a  title  and 
is,  as  it  happens.  Lord  Winborough. 
Almost  on  the  eve  of  her  marriage  she 
and  Lord  Winborough  meet  face  to  face, 
and  he  tells  her,  with  brutal  frankness, 
that  she  shall  not  be  his  nephew's  wife 
and  that  he  intends  to  tell  the  truth  about 
her  past.  Now  it  happens  that  Evame 
knows  that  on  the  following  day  Lord 
Winborough  is  coming  to  the  studio  to 
have  his  life-mask  taken  in  plaster.  Tim- 
ing her  own  visit  to  coincide  with  his, 
she  arrives  at  the  studio  at  a  moment 
when,  as  fate  wills  it,  the  man  is  lying 
prostrate  on  a  couch,  with  his  whole  face 
hidden  beneath  the  slowly  hardening 
plaster.  By  af  coincidence  the  three  or 
four  other  men  who  should  have  been 
with  him  have  temporarily  left  the  room. 
A  diabolical  temptation  flashes  through 
Evarae's  mind:  by  withdrawing  from 
her  enemy's  nostrils  the  quills  Sirough 
which  he  breathes,  and  pressing  down 
the  almost  rigid  plaster,  she  can  silence 
him  forever.  The  description  of  the  way 
in  which  she  carries  out  this  scheme 
makes  a  rather  hideous  picture, — ^all  the 
more  so  since  the  reader  is  in  possession 
of  an  important  fact  that  she  does  not 


know — namely,  that  at  the  last  moment 
Lord  Winborough  changed  his  mind 
about  having  his  life-mask  made,  and 
that  his  nephew,  her  affianced  lover,  has 
taken  his  place. 

The  Heart  of  Us,  by  T.  R.  Sullivan, 
is  a  placid,  well-intentioned  story,   de- 
picting Boston  as  it  was 
•Tlie  Heart         some    forty   years    ago. 
of  Us"  People  of  leisurely  habits 

will  feel  in  this  vol- 
ume the  charm  of  pleasing  personali- 
ties, good  breeding,  and  a  gentle  refine- 
ment of  style;  but  the  story  itself  is  ob- 
viously lacking  in  serious  purpose  or 
vital  interest  It  tells  us  of  a  young  man 
who  is  already  winning  the  approval  of 
his  employers  for  his  finandsd  ability, 
but  who  happens  to  conceive  the  notion 
that  he  has  literary  gifts,  and  accord- 
ingly secretly  writes  a  couple  of  plays, 
the  first  an  adaptation  from  the  French, 
which  makes  a  hit;  the  second  wholly 
original,  which  fails  dismally.  There  is 
an  independent  young  woman  who  in 
those  remote  days,  two  generations  ago, 
is  looked  upon  as  a  novelty  because  she 
dares  to  think  for  herself.  She  thinks 
she  loves  the  would-be  dramatist  because 
he  has  the  artistic  temperament  and 
faces  semi-poverty  for  art's  sake,  in- 
stead of  easy  prosperity  in  business.  But 
when  his  second  play  fails  and  he  sen- 
sibly decides  to  accept  a  partnership  in 
the  firm  for  whom  he  works,  the  inde- 
pendent young  woman  once  more  thinks 
for  herself  and  decides  that  she  does  not 
love  him.  The  book  drags  along  rather 
heavily  for  several  more  chapters,  until 
the  young  woman  does  a  third  bit  of 
thinking,  changes  her  mind  once  more, 
and  we  leave  the  two  lovers  happily 
walking  off,  arm  in  arm,  through  the 
gathering  dark,  across  Boston  Common. 
The  Plain  Path,  by  Frances  Newton 
Symmes  Allen,  is  a  book  of  radically  dif- 
ferent quality.  The  set- 
••Thc  Plain  ting  is  a  young  woman's 

Path"  college     somewhere     in 

New  England.  The  cen- 
tral figure  is  a  young  German  girl  pos- 
sessed  of  a  rare  and  charming  person- 
ality and  doubly  interesting  because  of 
her  curious  education  and  unusual  out- 
look upon  life.  This  young  girl,  now  an 
orphan,  is  the  daughter  of  a  German 
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professor  who  made  a  world-wide  name 
for  himself  by  a  certain  agnostic  book 
entitled  God  Through  Heredity;  and  it 
is  by  the  express  terms  of  his  will  that 
her  guardians  have  brought  her  up  to 
hold  all  religion  in  contempt  as  idle  su- 
perstition, and  at  the  same  time  to  be 
fundamentally  ignorant  of  everything  in 
the  world  that  is  sad  and  ugly.  Even 
now,  when  she  has  come  to  America  for 
a  year  of  post-graduate  study  of  the  lan- 
guage which  was  her  mother's  native 
tongue,  she  has  never  seen  death,  never 
even  conceived  the  physical  meaning  of 
the  word;  and  there  is  something  very 
pathetic  and  rather  profound  and  mem- 
orable in  the  chapter  describing  the 
automobile  accident  in  which  a  bright 
little  boy,  the  son  of  a  poor  washwoman, 
is  run   over   and  dies   in   the   arms   of 


Margot,  daughter  of  the  German  agnos- 
tic, and  by  his  death  brings  into  her  life 
an  element  of  sadness,  a  deeper  under- 
standing, the  first  stirring  of  a  spiritual 
awakening.  And  this  chapter  simply 
strikes  the  keynote  of  the  whole  book. 
It  is  the  history  of  the  struggle  of  a  hu- 
man soul  to  find  itself  under  the  burden 
of  a  heavy  handicap.  And  it  is  not 
merely  a  book  full  of  simple  wisdom,  but 
it  is  filled  also  with  sunshine  and  the 
fragrance  of  flowers  and  the  beauty  of 
wild  things.  It  is  a  book  to  be  read  not 
hastily,  but  with  sympathetic  understand- 
ing; a  book  not  to  be  indiscriminately 
recommended,  for  it  belongs  to  the  class 
of  stories  which  leaves  some  readers 
quite  unmoved,  while  to  others  it  brings 
a  blending  of  tears  and  laughter,  a  pleas- 
ure that  is  almost  akin  to  pain. 
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Modern  Society  in  Europe* 

"An  unconventional  narrative  of  un- 
official days,  by  the  widow  of  an  Ameri- 
can diplomat,"  is  the  sub-title  of  an  un- 
pretentious, well-illustrated  book,  /tf/i- 
macies  of  Court  and  Society,  that  gives 
a  glimpse  of  the  way  social  matters  are 
managed  at  the  great  courts  of  Europe, 
together  with  lots  of  gossip.  With  a 
woman's  appreciation  of  the  small  gos- 
sip that  men  affect  to  despise,  but  which 
when  well  told  makes  good  reading,  the 
author  tells  the  story  of  her  life  in  Paris, 
Rome,  St.  Petersburg,  Berlin,  and  Lon- 
don. There  is  even  a  chapter  on  Wash- 
ington society,  giving  an  expatriate's  im- 
pressions of  our  American  court.  The 
book  is  frankly  a  record  of  the  gossip  of 
the  time  heard  at  close  range  by  one 

'^Intimacies  of  Court  and  Society.  By  the 
Widow  of  an  American  Diplomat.  Dodd, 
Mead  and  Company. 

The  Modern  Parisicnne.  By  Octave  Uzanne. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  London: 
William  Heinemann. 

Men  and  Things  of  My  Time.  By  the  Mar- 
quis de  Castellane.  Translated  by  A.  T.  de 
Mattos.  A  C.  McClurg  and  Company. 


whose  official  connections  gave  her  op- 
portunities for  seeing  behind  the  curtain. 
Some  of  this  lady's  conclusions  will 
surprise  many  people.  For  instance, 
while  the  United  States  Government  has 
often  been  abused  for  not  providing  fit- 
ting official  homes  for  its  diplomatic  of- 
ficers in  foreign  capitals,  she  is  not  con- 
vinced of  such  a  need.  Her  experience 
was  that  a  home  independent  of  the  offi- 
cial position  is  for  the  best,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  the  American  am- 
bassador or  minister,  if  provided  with  an 
official  residence,  would  have  no  escape 
from  the  undesirable  American  who 
thinks  that  his  ambassador,  minister,  or 
consul  belongs  to  him,  body  and  soul, 
day  and  night.  There  are,  she  thinks, 
plenty  of  Americans  who  would  send 
their  trunks  straight  to  the  American  am- 
bassador's house  if  he  had  an  official  one. 
They  are  like  the  politicians  seen  at  some 
political  conventions  "coming  up  with  a 
clean  shirt  and  a  five-dollar  bill,  and 
managing  to  get  home  without  changing 
either  of  them.*'  Many  pages  are  de- 
voted to  the  trials  a  minister  undergoes 
at  the  hands  of  the  impossible  Ameri- 
cans, who  insist  upon  being  presented  at 
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court.  It  is,  of  course,  the  women  who 
make  most  of  the  trouble.  Because  the 
husband  is  a  political  power  in  Oshkosh, 
his  wife  and  daughters  deem  it  their 
right  to  be  presented.  The  more  impos- 
sible they  are,  the  more  determined  and 
the  more  arrogant.  When  the  author's 
husband  sometimes  refused  point-blank, 
he  was  accused  of  snobbish  un-Ameri- 
canism  and  threatened  with  political 
wrath. 

The  American  who  gets  stranded  in 
Europe,  either  through  folly  or  misfor- 
tune, was  another  source  of  trouble.  The 
government  provides  no  fund  upon  which 
its  representatives  can  draw  upon  in  such 
cases,  and  the  help  must  come  out  of  the 
minister's  or  consul's  own  pocket.  Sev- 
eral instances  Are  given.  One  American 
woman,  a  judge's  wife,  who  had  been 
living  beyond  her  means,  applied  to  the 
consul  in  Paris  for  help  to  get  home. 
She  had  spent  several  thousand  dollars 
for  dresses  and  was  bankrupt,  but  boldly 
applied  to  the  author's  friend  for  money 
to  pay  her  living  expenses. 

He  told  her  that  she  was  living  a  good  deal 
better  than  he  was  and  that  he  could  not  afford 
to  keep  up  her  establishment.  She  stayed  in 
his  office  for  two  hours  and  went  away  very 
indignant.  The  next  week  she  came  back. 
This  time  she  asked  him  to  pay  her  debts  and 
give  her  enough  money  to  get  home  on.  She 
was  tearful  and  repentant.  But  still  the  diplo- 
matist could  not  be  persuaded  to  help  her. 
She  returned  a  third  time,  a  cablegram  in  her 
hand  which  read:  "Your  husband  is  dying; 
come  at  once."  "Now  will  you  send  me 
home?"  she  asked.  "If  your  husband  is  dying, 
I  certainly  will."  So  the  lady  packed  her  new 
gowns  and  sailed  gaily  home,  cabling  to  the 
husband,  the  judge;  and  he  met  her  at  the  pier 
when  the  boat  reached  New  York,  while  the 
man  in  Paris  and  his  wife  had  the  pleasure  of 
reading,  in  the  American  papers  that  came 
shortly  afterward,  descriptions  of  the  gowns 
worn  by  the  lady  at  the  parties  given  in 
honour  of  her  return  from  Europe. 

The  author  met  Mme.  Fallieres,  wife 
of  the  French  president,  whom  she  de- 
scribes as  a  good,  simple,  provincial  little 
woman,  very  uncomfortable  in  her  ex- 
alted position  and  shrinking  as  much  as 
possible  from  a  world  she  does  not  like 
or  understand.     Some  interesting  pages 


are  given  to  describing  the  enmity  exist- 
ing between  the  aristocrats  of  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Germain  and  the  Republic. 
Upon  one  occasion,  when  Mme.  Fallieres 
gave  the  author  her  box  at  the  opera  for 
an  important  performance,  the  titled 
guests  she  invited  to  share  her  pleasure 
one  and  all  declined.  It  was  as  much  as 
their  reputation  was  worth  to  be  seen  in 
the  presidential  box.  The  attitude  of 
high  Paris  society  toward  the  stage  is 
peculiar.  While  London  drawing  rooms 
welcomed  "Mme.  Bernhardt  and  her  son," 
even  the  Duchesse  de  Rohan  was  unable 
to  induce  the  ultra-fashionable  society  of 
Paris  to  meet  the  famous  actress.  At  a 
reception  she  gave  for  Mme.  Bernhardt 
the  women  of  the  grand  tnonde  came  and 
turned  their  backs.  From  what  she  saw 
of  French  society  the  author  does  not 
advise  American  girls  to  marry  French- 
men. They  are  too  disposed  to  consider 
themselves  masters  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  Some  of  the  American  girls  who 
marry  titled  husbands  come  in  for  the 
writer's  pity  or  ridicule.  It  amused  her 
to  hear  an  American  princess  from  the 
backwoods  exclaiming,  in  her  native  nasal 
twang:  "Sez  he  to  me.  Princess,  sez 
he,"  et  cetera. 

The  Pope,  the  Kaiser,  and  the  King  of 
Saxony  are  some  of  the  great  personages 
who  figure  in  these  pages,  with  no  end 
of  anecdotes.  It  is  gossip,  but  not  ill- 
natured,  and  some  years  have  passed 
since  most  of  the  incidents  described. 

French  society,  as  typified  in  its 
women,  is  the  theme  of  Octave  Uzanne's 
The  Modern  Parisienne.  All  sorts  of 
women,  from  the  little  errand  girls  and 
milliners  to  the  grande  dame,  are  passed 
in  review.  The  women  of  the  shops,  the 
studios,  the  theatre,  the  schools,  the 
street  and  the  home  are  described.  Their 
lives,  ambitions,  joys,  sorrows,  are  stud- 
ied in  detail.  But  there  is  not  much  here 
that  has  not  been  told  in  magazine  ar- 
ticles and  newspapers.  Those  who  con- 
tend that  Paris  is  a  sink  of  iniquity  will 
find  plenty  in  M.  Uzanne's  pages  to  war- 
rant this  belief.  But  he  has  also  much 
to  say  of  the  fine  family  life,  little  known 
to  foreigners,  in  which  the  wife,  mother 
and  daughter  reign  supreme.  The  book 
has  a  clever  little  introduction  and  ap- 
preciation by  Baroness  Von  Hutten. 
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Also  dealing  with  French  life  is  the 
Marquis  de  Castellane's  Men  and  Things 
of  My  Time,  in  which  he  reviews  the 
last  fifty  years.  His  account  of  how  a 
boy  of  good  family  was  educated  half  a 
century  ago  in  France  is  full  of  interest. 
The  author's  experiences  of  the  Franco- 
German  War,  in  which  he  served,  will 
also  be  found  of  interest.  The  present 
condition  of  France,  socially  and  polit- 
ically, docs  not  inspire  him  with  hope. 
As  he  sees  it,  all  the  grace,  the  dignity 
of  the  ancien  regime  has  disappeared: 

To  sum  up,  when  I  carry  my  thoughts  back 
to  the  old  world,  that  of  my  youth,  which  was 
a  little  haughty,  but  exquisitely  well-mannered, 
and  ask  myself  what  remains  of  it,  I  am 
obliged  to  reply:  "Nothing  remains  of  it,  ab- 
solutely nothing."  ...  I  see  the  France  of  the 
future  looking  like  this:  at  the  top  a  calf,  a 
calf  of  gold,  broken  down,  a  driveller  and  a 
dotard.  Above  this  malevolent  though  slum- 
bering beast  a^  huge  hornet's  nest  in  which 
venomous  insects  have  come  swooping  down 
from  the  four  corners  of  humanity  and  swarm, 
rabidly  despoiling  all  those  whom  they  cross 
in  their  path.  Talleyrand  congratulated  the 
people  of  the  eighteenth  century  on  having 
known  the  charm  of  living.  All  that  is  fin- 
ished, entirely  and  definitely  finished;  no  new 
France  will  ever  set  eyes  on  it  again. 

Among  the  celebrities  whom  the  Mar- 
quis knew  and  writes  of,  are  Mgr.  Du- 
panloup,  Montalembert,  Trochu,  Gam- 
betta,  Hugo,  Thiers,  Changamier  and 
Liszt.  Many  portraits  from  photographs 
are  given. 

Paul  Grier  Harding, 

IV-V-VI 

The  Plays  of  Granville  Barker* 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  held  con- 
cerning the  theatrical  effectiveness  of 
Mr.  Granville  Barker's  plays,  there  can 
be  no  hesitancy  in  declaring  that  they  ex- 
hibit more  sheer  brain-power  than  has 
been  di3played  in  the  work  of  any  other 
of    the    rising    generation    of    British 

♦Three  Plays  by  Granville  Barker:  The 
Marrying  of  Ann  Lecte;  The  Voysey  Inheri- 
tance ;  Waste.  New  York :  Mitchell  Kennerley. 

The  Madras  House.  A  Comedy  in  Four 
Acts.  By  Granville  Barker.  New  York :  Mit- 
chell Kennerley. 


dramatists.  If  the  capacity  for  taking 
thought  were  the  sole  merit  to  be  con- 
sidered in  a  writer  for  the  stage,  the 
critic  would  already  be  required  to  rank 
Mr.  Barker  (who  is  only  thirty-five  years 
old)  as  second  only,  among  living  Eng- 
lish playwrights,  to  Pinero.  He  has  an 
extraordinary  talent  for  exactitude  in  the 
observation,  and  precision  in  the  analysis, 
of  character;  an  unlimited  patience  to 
compete  with  nature  in  the  delineation  of 
innumerable  details;  a  remarkable  gift 
for  rendering  the  tone  of  ordinary  con- 
versation in  his  succinct  and  brilliant 
dialogue;  and,  above  all,  a  staunch  ca- 
pacity for  making  his  auditors  think 
earnestly  and  thoroughly  about  the 
anomalies  of  that  chaos  of  incongruous, 
contentious  forces, — the  social  fabric  of 
to-day. 

Although  Mr.  Barker  is  both  an  able 
actor  and  a  more  than  able  stage-direc- 
tor, he  cares  far  less  about  the  theatre 
than  he  cares  about  life.  For  this  reason, 
his  plays  make  much  more  interesting 
reading  than  those  of  the  usual  theatrical 
technician.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the 
reader,  while  turning  over  the  pages  of 
these  published  plays,  to  imagine  himself 
seated  in  a  theatre  and  looking  at  a 
stage;  it  is  necessary  for  him  only  to 
imagine  himself  moving  in  the  midst  of 
life:  and  so  painstaking^  is  the  author's 
depiction  of  life  as  it  is  lived,  that  the 
reader  accomplishes  this  imaginative  ex- 
ercise without  any  sense  of  effort. 

But  the  same  reason  that  makes  these 
plays  so  unusually  readable — ^namely, 
that  the  author  cares  more  about  life  than 
he  cares  about  the  theatre — probably  ac- 
counts for  the  fact  that  they  have  not,  in 
any  wide  sense,  been  popular  upon  the 
stage.  When  plays  fail  to  attract  the 
public  to  the  theatre,  it  will  not  do  to 
blame  the  public ;  since  it  is  the  first  duty 
of  the  dramatist  to  please  the  generality 
of  men.  This  duty  Mr.  Barker  has  thus 
far  refused  to  recognise.  His  present 
aim  is  not  to  satisfy,  but  to  alter,  the  de- 
mands of  the  theatre-going  public.  He 
eschews  those  methods  of  construction 
which  the  immemorial  tradition  of  the 
threatre  has  proved  to  be  unfailingly  ef- 
fective; and  doubtless,  like  all  idealists, 
he  is  willing  to  pay  the  price  of  sacrific- 
ing the  adherence  of  that  compact,  con- 
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servative  majority  that  Ibsen  said  was 
always  in  the  wrong. 

The  first  of  Mr.  Barker's  plays,  The 
Marrying  of  Ann  Leete,  must  be  ex- 
cluded from  any  critical  consideration  of 
his  present  aims  and  methods.  It  was 
written  when  the  author  was  only 
twenty-two  years  old;  and,  like  most 
very  early  efforts  by  writers  whose  worth 
becomes  ultimately  real,  it  displays  an 
exaggerated  cleverness  and  preciosity.  It 
is  an  artificial  comedy,  set  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  and  is  written  in  brilliant 
imitation  of  the  manner  of  George  Mere- 
dith. The  last  act,  to  be  sure,  in  which 
the  aristocratic  heroine  marries  herself 
to  her  father's  gardener,  is  conceived  in 
the  topsy-turvy  mood  of  Mr.  Bernard 
Shaw;  but  the  effect  of  the  composition 
as  a  whole  is  of  Meredith  at  second  hand. 

Mr.  Barker's  subsequent  plays,  The 
Voysey  Inheritance,  Waste,  and  The 
Madras  House,  bear  no  family  resem- 
blance to  Ann  Leete;  but  they  are  closely 
related  to  each  other,  and  illustrate  con- 
clusively the  aims  and  methods  of  the 
author.  It  is  apparently  his  purpose  to 
bring  the  drama  more  closely  into  accord 
with  actuality  than  it  has  ever  been  be- 
fore, by  the  expedient  of  ignoring  the 
tradition  of  the  well-made  play.  Instead 
of  adapting  the  patterns  of  such  a  mas- 
ter-craftsman as  Pinero  to  a  subject- 
matter  of  his  own,  he  casts  aside  all  pat- 
terns and  shovels  his  subject-matter  on 
the  stage.  His  plays  begin  almost  any- 
where, and  do  not  end  at  all;  his  acts 
refuse  to  rise  to  a  dramatic  climax  at  the 
curtain- fall ;  and  sometimes,  as  in  The 
Madras  House,  the  different  scenes  ex- 
hibit no  necessary  narrative  relation  to 
each  other.  In  support  of  this  deliberate 
avoidance  of  the  traditional  dramatic 
form,  Mr.  Barker  would  undoubtedly 
maintain  that  it  is  his  purpose  to  repre- 
sent life,  and  that  life  does  not  conduct 
itself  in  accordance  with  artificial  pat- 
temings.  In  nature  there  are  no  begin- 
nings and  no  endings — there  is  only  a 
monotonous,  appalling  continuity.  Na- 
ture is  neither  selective  of  details  nor 
logical  in  the  arrangement  of  them.  Na- 
ture usually  refuses  to  rise  even  to  a 
momentary  climax,  and  has  no  curtain  to 
ring  down.  In  a  single  word,  nature  is 
not  narrative. 


Whereas,  in  this  dilemma,  Pinero 
ranks  himself  upon  the  side  of  art,  Mr. 
Barker  (a  self-constituted  leader  of  a 
younger  generation)  prefers  to  rank  him- 
self upon  the  side  of  nature.  One  might 
imagine  Sir  Arthur  to  say  of  The  Mad- 
ras House,  "The  drama  is  not  like  that," 
and  Mr.  Barker  to  retort,  "No ;  but  life 
is."  Goethe  used  to  maintain  that  the 
sole  excuse  for  the  existence  of  art  is 
that  it  is  different  from  nature ;  but  Mr. 
Barker  seems  to  feel  that  the  most  inter- 
esting thing  about  life  is  that  it  is  differ- 
ent from  art.  To  the  present  writer  it 
appears  that  Mr.  Barker  has  ranged  him- 
self upon  the  losing  side  of  the  conten- 
tion. When  so  capable  a  dramatist  em- 
ploys his  quite  extraordinary  talents  to 
prove  that  the  drama  is  less  interesting 
than  life,  the  only  victory  that  he  can 
hope  for  is  the  futile  victory  of  self-de- 
feat. Furthermore,  if  art  should  ever  so 
utterly  succeed  in  concealing  art  as  to 
set  its  product  into  absolute  competition 
with  nature,  nature  would  inevitably  win 
the  competition.  If  ever  the  theatre 
should  arrive  at  reproducing  life  without 
submitting  it  to  either  of  the  prime  pro- 
cesses of  art — selection  and  arrangement 
— ^there  would  cease  to  be  any  adequate 
reason  why  we  should  withdraw  for  two 
hours  from  the  contemplation  of  life  it- 
self to  look  at  a  performance  on  the 
stage.  Any  theory  which,  exaggerated 
to  its  utmost,  becomes  a  reductio  ad  ab- 
surdum,  must  be,  even  as  a  working 
hypothesis,  essentially  unsound. 

Yet,  however  one  may  disagree  with 
Mr.  Barker's  theories  of  how  a  play 
should  not  be  built,  there  can  be  no  de- 
nying that  his  plays  produce  upon  the 
reader  an  overwhelming  conviction  of 
reality.  The  characters  are  real,  the  in- 
cidents are  real,  the  dialogue  is  real.  In 
the  midst  of  art  we  find  ourselves  in  life. 

The  Voysey  Inheritance  is  probably 
the  best  of  his  plays;  at  least,  it  seems 
so  in  the  reading.  The  elder  Mr.  Voysey 
is  a  highly  respected  solicitor  who  has 
made  a  large  fortune  for  his  numerous 
family  by  criminally  misapplying  the 
capital  intrusted  to  his  care.  Shortly  be- 
fore his  death  he  takes  his  son,  Edward, 
into  partnership ;  and  the  latter  discovers 
that  the  firm  is  actually  insolvent,  and 
comes  to  realise  the  reason  why.  Edward 
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is  a  scrupulously  conscientious  man,  ut- 
terly lacking  in  his  father's  illegitimate 
audacity;  and  on  the  occasion  of  his 
father's  funeral,  he  calls  the  members  of 
the  family  together  and  tells  them  that 
they  all  are  living  upon  stolen  money. 
The  play  deals  mainly  with  the  reaction 
of  this  revelation  upon  the  many  diverse 
characters  concerned.  Edward's  impulse 
is  to  make  a  public  confession  of  the 
enormity  and  send  himself  to  jail;  but 
his  less  conscientious  relatives  persuade 
him  to  continue  to  conduct  the  business 
silently,  in  the  hope,  by  a  more  conserva- 
tive exercise  of  his  father's  methods  of 
money-juggling,  of  ultimately  making 
restitution  to  the  many  clients  that,  with- 
out their  knowledge,  have  been  robbed. 
Thus,  against  the  dictates  of  his  own  in- 
herent character,  Edward  finds  himself 
forced  more  and  more  to  accept  from 
his  dead  father  an  inheritance  of  crime. 
The  play  does  not  end:  it  goes  on,  as 
relentlessly  as  life.  Edward  neither  dies, 
nor  goes  to  jail,  nor  earns  enough  money 
to  pay  off  his  inheritance  of  debt;  and 
the  final  curtain  leaves  him  confronting 
hopelessly  the  same  dilemma  that  he  en- 
countered at  the  outset  of  the  play. 

Waste, — which  was  refused  a  license 
by  that  preposterous  functionary,  the 
British  censor, — develops  a  more  tragic 
theme  than  Mr.  Barker's  other  plays.  A 
man  of  far-seeing  political  intelligence, 
whose  services  are  well-nigh  indispen- 
sable to  his  party  and  to  the  nation  at 
large,  happens,  in  a  careless  midnight 
mood  at  a  house-party,  to  abandon  him- 
self to  the  embraces  of  a  married  woman. 
Neither  loves  the  other :  they  merely  suc- 
cumb momentarily  to  the  seductions  of 
sense.  The  unthinking  moment  has  its 
consequences;  and  the  statesman  is 
threatened  with  a  scandal  that  makes  it 
necessary,  as  public  life  is  ordered  now- 
adays, for  the  leaders  of  his  party  to  drop 
him.  His  noble  talents,  that  might  have 
been  of  inestimable  service  to  the  state, 
arc  now  condemned  to  waste.  With- 
drawn from  public  life,  he  must  cease  to 
be  of  service.  But  life,  with  such  a  man, 
is  synonjrmous  with  service;  he  cannot 
live,  not  serving;  and,  calmly  logical,  he 
kills  himself. — The  esscntisJ  drama  of 
this  poignant  theme  is  overlaid  with  a 
great   deal  of  political   discussion  that 


seems  to  be  extraneous.  Mr.  Barker  has 
thought  it  necessary  to  expound  in  detail 
the  precise  ideas  of  all  his  congregated 
politicians  on  nearly  every  question  at  is- 
sue in  the  public  life  of  England  at  the 
present  time.  These  views,  no  doubt,  are 
valuable;  but  a  seemingly  interminable 
exposition  of  them  distracts  attention 
from  the  real  dramatic  issue  of  the  play. 
The  Madras  House  introduces  us  to 
over  a  score  of  people  who  are  more  or 
less  interested  in  the  affairs  of  a  large 
mercantile  establishment.  We  visit  them 
in  their  homes  and  in  their  offices;  we 
listen  to  the  casual  and  seemingly  unre- 
lated things  they  have  to  say;  and  we 
grow  to  know  them  intimately.  They 
are  interesting  people,  too,  and  we  feel 
no  reason  to  resist  the  author's  desire  to 
make  us  familiar  with  their  daily  lives; 
but  we  wonder  a  little  what  the  play  is 
all  about.  It  seems  to  have  no  theme: 
it  surely  has  no  plot:  it  might  just  as 
easily  cease  suddenly  at  any  point  or  else 
go  on  forever.  We  feel  that  the  author 
is  showing  us  life,  but  not  telling  us  any- 
thing about  it.  Many  things  are  said, 
and  nearly  all  of  them  are  interesting; 
but  we  search  in  vain  amid  the  volubility 
of  the  assembled  characters  for  any  indi- 
cation of  a  central  idea  round  which  the 
talk  revolves.  The  play  closes  with  the 
characteristic  stage-direction,  "She 
doesn't  finish,  for  really  there  is  no  end 
to  the  subject" ;  bul  the  reader  wonders 
what  the  subject  definitely  was.  The 
Madras  House,  like  a  page  from  life  it- 
self, is  full  of  meanings  and  yet  meaning- 
less. It  is  the  product  of  a  very  strong 
intelligence  applied  to  the  futile  labour 
of  concealing,  and  thereby  defeating,  art. 

Walter  Clayton. 

VII 

M.   B.   Leavitt's   "Fifty  Years  in 
Theatrical  Management"* 

If  there  is  any  name  connected  with 
theatrical  enterprise  in  the  last  fifty  years 
which  Mr.  Leavitt  has  omitted  from  this 
seven  hundred  page  volume,  or  any 
photograph  of  a  celebrity  in  any  branch 
of  the  business  from  star  to  lithographer 

♦Fifty  Years  in  Theatrical  Management.  By 
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— it  is  surely  not  by  inadvertence.  As 
a  directory  the  book  is  invaluable.  Prob- 
ably some  of  its  thousands  of  names  the 
future  annals  of  the  American  stage  will 
willingly  let  die,  yet  one  will  be  glad  to 
poke  through  this  enormous  dust  heap 
for  many  choice  pickings.  The  consecu- 
tive view  it  affords  of  our  stage,  is,  for 
one  thing,  unique. 

The  original  negro-minstrelsy,  he  says, 
was  a  vivid  mirror  of  actual  negro  life 
in  its  amusing  aspects,  and  as  such  de- 
manded rare  talents  oiF  mimicry.  Very 
different  was  it  from  the  so-called  min- 
strelsy of  later  years,  which,  clad  in 
Punch  and  Judy  costumes,  emitted  stale 
newspaper  jokes.  Negro  representation 
was  then  an  art  as  distinct  and  impor- 
tant as  any  stage  branch,  although  it  has 
now  become  foolish  and  unmeaning 
cackle,  and  is  quite  moribund  at  that. 
The  association  of  Boston  with  baked 
beans  is  probably  of  minstrel  origin.  A 
certain  Boston  restaurant  famous  for 
this  dish  had  a  national  reputation  thrust 
upon  it  and  its  city  by  a  minstrel  song, 
the  refrain  of  which  was,  "I  pick  my 
teeth  on  the  Parker  House  steps,  but  I 
eat  my  beans  at  Gilsen's." 

Out  of  fashion,  too,  is  pantomime. 
This,  Mr.  Leavitt  thinks,  is  the  most  ex- 
alted of  all  the  arts  of  comic  expression. 
There  are  now,  however,  few  representa- 
tives of  it  capable  of  maintaining  its  high 
character,  since  it  is  the  most  difficult 
form  of  acting  known  to  the  stage. 
"There  are  no  clowns  now,"  remarked 
a  superannuated  clown  with  a  shade  of 
bitterness.  "Last  year  a  theatrical  man- 
ager when  he  put  on  a  pantomime  ac- 
tually forgot  to  get  one!'*  In  the  old 
days  there  were  two  schools  of  panto- 
mimists,  the  French  and  the  English. 
The  Frenchman  expressed  himself  thor- 
oughly by  gesture,  the  Englishman  eked 
out  his  gesture  with  "mugging"  and 
talk.  Despite  the  repeated  efforts  of 
shrewd  managers  with  plenty  of  capital, 
the  Christmas  pantomime  never  became 
as  popular  on  the  American  stage  as  it 
has  been  for  many  generations  on  the 
English. 

Dancing,  too,  is  a  bygone  fashion — 
except  dancing  of  the  stunt  and  sensa- 
tional kind.  In  the  sixties  a  grand  bal- 
let meant  something  more  than  a  squad 


of  good-looking  girls  posing  in  military 
groups.  Dancers  were  hard-working 
students,  because  only  the  highest  de- 
velopment of  their  art  received  critical 
recognition.  The  old  school  did  not  de- 
pend on  physique  or  facial  charm,  but 
solely  on  ability. 

The  old-time  "variety"  has  now  be- 
come vaudeville,  but  it  was  in  every  way 
a  larger  show  than  the  modern  one. 
Since  an  organisation  had  to  be  able  to 
give  a  complete  change  of  programme 
every  night,  the  performers  were  ex- 
tremely versatile,  and  there  were  no 
"one-act  people."  Ballads,  minstrel  acts, 
comic  songs,  gymnastics,  jugglery,  fancy 
dancing,  and  short  "sketches  in  black" 
constituted  a  typical  good  variety  pro- 
gramme. The  variety  seems  to  have  been 
an  offshoot  of  early  minstrelsy,  a  de- 
velopment by  itself  of  that  part  of  the 
conventional  minstrel  programme  called 
the  Olio.  The  most  prominent  comic 
opera  comedians  of  to-day  began  their 
career  as  variety  performers.  It  is  about 
twenty  years  since  the  first  successful  de- 
velopment of  the  modern  vaudeville,  and 
no  branch  of  the  business  has  made  such 
rapid  strides.  Vaudeville  managers  now 
pay  comparatively  larger  salaries  to  their 
head-liners  than  legitimate  stars  receive. 
The  increasing  popularity  of  this  form 
of  entertainment,  in  spite  of  the  vigorous 
competition  of  moving  pictures,  is  sig- 
nificant. A  little  of  everything  cannot 
be  found  in  the  average  play — there  is 
something  in  vaudeville  to  please  all 
tastes,  and  for  one-quarter  of  the  price 
of  a  theatre  ticket. 

The  modern  burlesque  troupe  is  by  no 
means  an  outcome  of  the  old  English 
burlesques.  These  reached  the  zenith  of 
their  popularity  in  America  under  Lydia 
Thompson.  The  modern  "girl-show" 
was  entirely  unknown,  and  in  its  stead 
was  a  composition  with  a  comprehensible 
plot,  catchy  music,  keen  wit  and  laugh- 
able puns — ^all  put  together  in  a  bur- 
lesque and  extravaganza  spirit,  and  mak- 
ing a  speciality  of  women  performers. 
The  native  American  show  in  this  species 
was  a  travesty.  Entertainments  in 
America  as  late  as  the  seventies  were  all 
of  one  kind — either  wholly  dramatic  or 
minstrel  or  travesty  or  variety.  Mr. 
Leavitt  conceived  the  idea  of  combining 
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all  the  less  "legitimate"  forms  in  one 
show  and  making  the  travesty  part  the 
chief  feature.  For  the  old-time  minstrel 
part — exclusively  male — ^he  substituted  a 
bevy  of  women  and  called  them  Female 
Minstrels.  It  was  this  show  which  be- 
came the  pioneer  of  the  modem  cheap 
burlesque  company. 

The  Black  Crook  at  Niblo's  Garden  in 
1866  inaugurated  an  epoch.  It  was  the 
birth  of  all  the  ballets,  comic-operas,  and 
musical  shows  of  to-day.  It  was  the  first 
show  which  featured  the  human  form 
divine,  and  pulpit  and  press  abandoned 
discussion  of  the  Civil  War  to  denounce 
it.  But  the  public  crowded  the  theatre ; 
and  though  the  cost  of  production  was 
unprecedented,  the  profits  of  the  season 
were  $650,000.  A  Black  Crook  Com- 
pany which  was  sent  to  South  America 
(and — ^thanks  to  the  furore  created  by 
Lydia  Thompson's  English  Blondes! — 
carried  with  it  a  tank  of  peroxide  of. 
hydrogen  to  keep  the  hair  of  the  ladies 
golden)  brought  back  only  one  of  its 
girls.  Marriage  and  other  arrangements 
had  detained  the  rest  behind.  Thus  the 
idea  of  the  exploitation  of  young  women 
in  present-day  musical  shows  received  its 
first  impetus. 

In  his  description  of  Broadway  of  that 
day,  we  get  a  side  light  on  a  notable 
now  and  then.  Edwin  Forrest  had  such 
a  vogue  that  clubs  were  formed  in  his 
•name  in  various  cities.  It  has  become 
a  fashion  among  younger  writers  to  un- 
derrate Forrest's  art,  but  by  the  verdict 
of  his  time  he  was  the  foremost  figure  of 
our  stage.  No  other  actor  ever  did  so 
much  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  his 
profession.  Mr.  Leavitt  tells  us  that 
Bamum  was  eaten  up  with  personal 
vanity.  Though  his  face  and  figure  were 
far  from  that  of  Adonis,  yet  for  years 
he  had  his  hair  curled  each  day  by  a  hair- 
dresser and  always  wore  a  shirt  front 
abounding  in  frills  and  in  diamonds. 

The  theatre  probably  never  rested  on 
a  higher  plane  than  at  Salt  Lake  City  in 
the  Mormon  days.  Brigham  Young,  an 
executive  giant,  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  band  of  ultra-civilised  people 
a  thousand  miles  away  from  the  out- 
skirts of  civilisation.  He  knew  he  must 
provide  them  with  suitable  entertainment, 
and   he    decided   to   employ    literature, 


music,  and  the  stage  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent. He  had  no  sooner  finished  building 
his  stupendous  Tabernacle  than  he  con- 
structed the  Salt  Lake  Theatre.  At  the 
time  of  erection,  this  was  unsurpassed 
by  any  existing  theatre  for  magnitude, 
completeness,  and  equipment.  In  1862 
it  was  opened  with  prayer,  an  address  by 
Young,  and  a  comic  drama  presented  by 
a  local  amateur  organisation.  Young  se- 
cured from  the  East  dramatic  instructors, 
and  under  them  the  company  was  soon 
giving  excellent  performances.  Atten- 
dance was  made  virtually  compulsory  by 
Young  as  part  of  his  educational  system. 
A  play  continued  until  it  had  been  seen 
by  every  one  in  the  colony.  Young  per- 
sonally attended  nearly  all  the  rehearsals 
and  opened  them  with  prayer.  Any  im- 
proper conduct  was  met  with  instant  dis- 
missal and  public  disgrace. 

Graham  Berry. 

VIII 

Joseph  McCabe's  "The  Empresses  of 

Rome"* 

Woman,  says  the  author  of  this  enter- 
taining volume,  although  she  passed  from 
the  tyranny  of  father  to  the  tyranny  of 
husband  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  had  her 
part  in  the  making  of  Rome  as  well  as  in 
its  unmaking.  So  great  a  part  in  both, 
indeed,  it  is  a  pity  that  the  stage  of  Gib- 
bon and  of  Merivale  is  too  crowded  for 
the  empresses  to  disentangle  themselves 
from  the  mighty  panorama.  No  other 
work  puts  them  in  the  foreground  ex- 
cept an  old  French  one  which  sacrifices 
accuracy  to  piquancy.  Mr.  McCabe  is 
compelled  to  discard  much  of  this  latter 
along  with  many  of  the  more  romantic 
adventures  narrated  by  usually  trust- 
worthy historians,  but  in  general  he 
makes  no  change  in  the  current  estimate 
of  the  ladies  who  file  before  us  in  a  long 
procession. 

It  is  in  the  continuity  of  his  story,  and 
in  his  study  of  separate  character  and 
type  by  a  cool  presentation  of  conflicting 
evidence,  that  the  author  has  best  suc- 
ceeded. Though  he  leaves  the  ladies 
fundamentally  where  he  found  them, 
however,  he  accepts  none  of  the  custom- 
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ary  historical  platitudes  about  the  unmiti- 
gated blackness  of  Rome's  darkest  eras. 
The  periods  of  rapid  recovery  through- 
out its  long  history  are  not  sufficiently 
appreciated  by  the  rhetorical  censors  of 
the  morals  of  Rome.  Nor  indeed  does 
he  prattle  any  moral  nonsense  about  the 
necessary  decay  of  states  within  an  ap- 
pointed round.  Egypt,  he  points  out, 
had  no  difficulty  in  maintaining  its  vigour 
for  close  on  eight  thousand  years. 

But  to  return  to  the  ladies.  The  line 
of  empresses  does  not  begin  until  the 
horizon  of  women  as  well  as  that  of  men 
had  been  rolled  outward  by  the  new  cul- 
ture of  Greece  and  the  conquest  of  the 
East.  Bv  the  time  Livia,  the  wife  of 
Octavius,  came  along,  the  Roman  lady 
had  forever  departed  from  her  pristine 
simplicity — she  had  even  a  debating  club. 

Livia  was  the  first  empress  of  Rome. 
She  had  lived  through  the  early  tempes- 
tuous days  of  her  first  husband  with  no 
whisper  of  slander.  Octavius  had  mar- 
ried twice  for  political  reasons,  but  when 
he  met  Livia  he  sent  a  letter  of  divorce 
to  his  wife  (whose  great-grandchild  be- 
came the  Empress  Agrippina)  and  inti- 
mated to  Livia*s  husband  that  he  must 
do  likewise.  He  not  only  did  so  in  a 
quite  friendly  way,  but  made  Octavius  at 
his  death  the  guardian  of  his  two  sons, 
Tiberius  and  Dnisus.  Octavius  and 
Livia  were  content  with  a  prudent  adap- 
tation of  the  old  Roman  ideal  to  the  new 
age;  and  both  led  sober,  ascetic  lives. 
Her  wise  and  humane  counsels  contrib- 
uted much  to  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  Rome's  golden  era,  which,  it  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of,  was  a  time  when 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  citizens 
were  parasites  upon  the  state.  When 
Octavius  died,  worn  out  with  his  strug- 
gle against  dissolute  Rome,  his  last  words 
were  for  her ;  and  their  union  had  lasted 
fifty- two  years  in  a  town  where  matri- 
monial transfers  were  of  no  moment 
whatever. 

Yet  to  a  man,  historians  have  charged 
Livia  not  only  with  a  career  of  crime, 
but  with  an  entire  absence  of  self-re- 
straint, which  finally  caused  her  husband 
— who  for  many  years  had  been  curi- 
ously blind  to  her  excesses — to  banish 
her.  The  accusation  that  she  murdered 
the    sons    of    her    stej)-daughter    Julia 


seems  to  be  largely  founded  on  the  un- 
doubted fact  that  their  deaths  were  very 
opportune;    and    the    same    historians 
charge  her  with  murdering  her  second 
son  in  the  interest  of  Tiberius,  which  is 
somewhat    absurd.     This    step-daughter 
married  the  son  of  Antony  and  Octavia, 
her  first  cousin,  and  the  marriage  of  two 
direct  descendants  of  Caesar  is  supposed 
to  mark  the  beginning  of  Livia's  down- 
ward career,  since  she  herself  had  borne 
no  heir  to  Octavius.  The  other  daughter 
of  Octavia,   her   uncle   married   to   his 
ablest  general,  Agrippa,  and  then  on  the 
death  of  Julia's  first  husband  the  Em- 
peror had  him  divorce  her  and  marry  her 
sister.    Agrippa  presented  her  with  five 
children  and  then  died  of  the  gout ;  there- 
upon Octavius  ordered  Tiberius  to  sepa- 
rate himself  from  his  wife,  who  was  the 
daughter  of  Agrippa  by  another   mar- 
riage, and  take  unto  himself  this  Julia — 
who  had  already  been  married  to  two 
members  of  her  own  family.     Thus  it 
may  be  seen  that  if  the  ladies  of  Rome 
had  no  graver  subjects  to  discuss  in  their 
debating  clubs,  they  might  spend  edify- 
ing evenings  in  disentangling  the  royal 
relationships.    As  for  Julia,  the  problem 
quite   destroyed   what  little   self-respect 
she  ever  possessed;  and  along  with  two 
of  her  remaining  children  she  was  ban- 
ished  for  her  vices.  Her  surviving  child, 
a  daughter,  lived  to  embarrass  her  step- 
grandmother's  later  years.     During  the* 
reign  of  her   son  Tiberius  there  is  no 
evidence  that  Livia  sought  power  for  any 
other  motive  than  the  good  of  the  state. 
But  her  troubles  were  by  no  means  over. 
In  Lower  Germany  the  nephew  of  Ti- 
berius, Germanicus,  the  son  of  Drusus, 
had  married  Julia's  remaining  daughter, 
Agrippina,  and  was  urged  by  his  solcliers 
to  contest  the  purple.    This  insurrection 
quelled  by  prudence  rather  than  force, 
the  years  that  followed  began  to  see  dif- 
ferences between  Tiberius  and  his  aged 
and  able  mother.    At  last  she  withdrew 
from  the  palace  and  died  in  retirement 
at  the  age  of  eighty-six.    The  conscien- 
tious  biographer    must   acquit   this    re- 
markable woman  of  either  craft  or  vice 
and  concur  with  the  judgment  of  the 
Senate,  which  in  spite  of  Tiberius's  re- 
sentment proclaimed  her  "mother  of  her 
country." 
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Tiberius  in  his  old  age  retired  to  his 
palace  at  Capri,  where  he  sheltered, 
among  his  purblind  scholars,  the  licen- 
tious prince  Caligula,  the  son  of  Ger- 
manicus  and  Agrippina.  At  the  death 
of  the  Emperor  the  latter  was  called  to 
the  throne,  and  in  him  the  vein  of  moral 
insanity,  inherited  by  all  the  descendants 
of  the  marriage-bewildered  Julia,  is  most 
clearly  exhibited.  He  recalled  his  sister 
from  banishment  and  announced  that  he 
intended  to  marry  her.  When  she  died 
he  had  the  Senate  put  her  among  the 
gods  and  made  the  earth  resound  with 
his  demented  moans.  Then  he  promptly 
married  in  short  order  two  ladies  who 
were  in  their  brief  day  empresses,  and  a 
third,  who  escaped  divorce  indeed,  but 
was  murdered,  together  with  her  royal 
spouse,  by  an  outraged  city. 

The  fifth  Empress  of  Rome  was  Mes- 
salina.  The  spirit  of  our  times,  says  Mr. 
McCabe,  is  so  bent  upon  visiting  the  sins 
of  the  children  on  their  fathers,  so  de- 
termined to  seek  the  secret  of  character 
in  heredity,  that  one  should  say  at  once 
that  both  her  parents  were  of  the  Julian 
family  and  were  first  cousins  of  her 
much  older  husband,  Claudius.  Him 
she  duped  through  a  series  of  monstrous 
excesses  until  finally  she  had  the  au- 
dacity to  marry  openly  a  handsome 
young  noble  in  his  absence.  For  which 
meaningless  prank  she,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  met  death.  Not  a  single  de- 
tail of  her  reputed  adventures  is  incredi- 
ble, since  the  authentic  ones  reveal  so 
shameless  a  disregard  of  law  and  de- 
cency. 

The  senile  Claudius  thereupon  mar- 
ried his  niece  Agrippina.  The  best  that 
can  be  said  of  this  lady  is  that  she  aimed 
at  making  the  future  of  her  son  Nero 
rather  than  her  own ;  and  consequently, 
when  he  afterward  murdered  her,  we 
are  disposed  in  her  favour.  Her  statue 
has  the  majestic  air  of  a  mistress  of  the 
world,  nor  does  her  face  seem  that  of  a 
sensualist.  Certainly  she  ruled  judicially 
and  serviceably  in  spite  of  her  crimes 
of  jealousy  and  avarice.  Seneca,  who 
was  recalled  from  exile  to  superintend 
her  son's  training,  says  that  her  fondness 
quite  ruined  all  his  discipline.  Early  he 
was  married  to  Octavia,  Claudius's 
daughter.    Upon  the  opportune   if  not 


accelerated  death  of  the  heavy-paunched 
Claudius,  Agrippina  had  the  Senate 
make  him  Emperor  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen. For  four  years  after  the  accession 
she  ruled  wisely  in  his  name,  but  in  the 
fifth  he  had  her  put  to  death  with  hor- 
rible brutality  and  jeered  at  her  naked 
body.  He  had  begun  to  turn  on  her 
when  she  sought  to  check  his  licentious 
ways.  When  Agrippina  finally  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  injured  Octavia  against 
Poppaea,  she  wrote  her  own  death  sen- 
tence— ^not  ignobly;  and  she  saw  her 
struggle  for  power  become  a  struggle 
for  Hfe  against  her  own  son.  She  died 
bravely  and  she  had  served  Rome  well. 
Had  she  lived  in  an  age  when  virtue  was 
not  inexpedient,  says  the  author,  she 
might  have  been  entirely  honourable. 

The  gentle  and  forsaken  Octavia  was 
divorced,  and  Poppaea  became  Empress 
in  her  place.  No  definite  scandal  at- 
taches to  the  name  of  this  coquettish  and 
calculating  lady,  and  Josephus  even  calls 
her  pious.  After  a  few  years  she  met  a 
brutal  end,  and  Nero's  next  choice  fell 
on  Octavia's  sister,  who  courageously  re- 
fused the  outrageous  honour  and  was 
put  to  death ;  and  then  on  Statilia  Mes- 
salina,  who  decided  it  was  better  to  be 
married  even  to  Nero  than  burned.  But 
Nero,  and  with  him  the  house  of  Caesar, 
soon  ended  his  grotesquely  monstrous 
career;  and  Statilia,  unlike  her  six 
predecessors,  remained  unmurdered.  In- 
deed, she  lived  to  deliver  orations  of 
great  eloquence  to  the  literary  ladies  of 
Rome.  Possibly  one  was  on  the  dangers 
of  mixing  relationships. 

The  crimes  and  follies  of  these  ladies 
stand  out  so  prominently  only  because 
they  were  perpetrated  from  a  throne, 
says  the  author;  and  bad  as  they  were, 
they  are  hardly  worse  than  the  crimes 
and  follies  of  kings*  mistresses  and 
queens  in  less  censured  periods  of  his- 
tory. The  women  of  Caesarean  Rome 
will  compare  very  well  with  the  women 
of  later  civilisations  at  the  stage  when  the 
nation  relaxes  from  the  strain  of  empire- 
making  and  its  veins  are  flushed  with 
the  wealth  of  its  conquests.  This  ac- 
count of  a  little  over  forty  years  in  a 
period  of  more  than  five  hundred  is 
enough  to  give  the  reader  a  taste  of  the 
author's  temper  and  the  style  of  his  in- 
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teresting  narrative.  By  sticking  close  to 
his  subject,  he  is  enabled — ^he  tells  us — 
to  give  all  that  is  known  and  dispose  of 
most  that  is  merely  conjectural  of  the 
lives  of  the  long  line  of  royal  ladies  down 
to  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire. 

Algernon  Tassin. 

IX 

Pierre  de  Coulevain's  "The  Heart  of 

Life"* 

The  chief  impression  retained  after 
closing  one  of  Pierre  de  Coulevain's 
books  is  of  their  essential  agreeableness. 
One  has  been  in  the  society  of  a  mind  at 
once  restful  and  stimulating,  of  a  per- 
sonality that  has  charm  and  poise,  and 
one  has  joined  in  an  observation  of  life 
that  remains  intimate  while  being  de- 
tached. The  effect  of  harmonious  con- 
trasts produced  is  necessarily  a  pleasant 
one,  while  the  simplicity  and  distinction 
of  the  writer's  style  adds  to  the  charm, 
the  decidedly  personal  charm,  of  all  her 
work.  Unfortunately  this  attribute  en- 
tirely disappears  in  the  English  version 
by  Alys  Hallard,  who  not  only  lacks  the 
chic  and  finish  of  the  Frenchwoman,  but 
who  is  slip-shod  and  commonplace  to  a 
degree,  capable  of  such  constructions  as 
the  following:  "You  would  be  allowed 
to  write  sonnets  like  Lamartine  and 
others  have  done.  .  .  .  She  said  she 
would  like  to  take  up  something  like 
Jose  had  done  .  .  .'^  with  others  as  bad. 
An  insult  to*  the  original,  which,  if  duel- 
ling obtained  among  women,  would 
surely  justify  Pierre  de  Coulevain  in 
calling  her  translator  out  and  pinking 
her  in  proper  style. 

In  this  latest  book.  The  Heart  of  Life 
(Au  Coeur  de  la  Vie),  the  story  is  even 
slighter  than  in  the  rambling  pages  of 
On  the  Branch,  but  it  is  entirely  suffi- 
cient. We  do  not  read  these  books  for 
their  story,  but  for  their  insights  into 
and  reflections  upon  life,  for  the  clever 
sketches  of  people,  places  and  moods 
they  give  us,  and  most  of  all,  perhaps, 
for  their  revelation  of  the  writer's  own 
delightful,  if  somewhat  egoistic,  person- 
ality, her  unconscious  and  perfectly  nat- 

»Thc  Heart  of  Life.  By  Pierre  de  Coule- 
vain. Translated  by  Alys  Hallard.  New 
York:  £.  P.  Dutton  and  Company.    $1.25  net 


ural  presentment  of  herself  as  the  god- 
dess in  the  machine,  a  being  whom  life 
has  made  a  little  wiser  than  any  one  with 
whom  she  comes  in  contact.  So,  for  that 
matter,  she  is:  a  little  saner  and  wiser 
than  most  of  us,  familiar  with  many 
phases  of  modem  existence,  and  eter- 
nally interested  in  what  goes  on  about 
her.  An  interest  that  is  expressed  by 
means  of  a  variety  of  amusing  or  tender 
episodes,  with  the  reflections  they  induce. 
There  are  several  pages  in  the  beginning 
of  the  book  in  hand  devoted  to  sparrows, 
for  instance,  that  will  arouse  in  vou  both 
chuckles  and  ideas.  The  conviction  these 
birds  bring  to  the  author  that  "It  is  my 
opinion  that  animals  have  the  faculty  of 
reasoning,  and  that  man  alone  can  be  un- 
reasonable. It  is  that  which  gives  him 
his  superiority,"  is  a  characteristic  whim- 
sicality, and  only  one  of  many. 

After  the  author  herself,  the  heroine 
of  the  story  is  Maia,  a  modern  young 
Frenchwoman  whom  it  is  a  joy  to  know. 
She  is  divorced  when  we  first  meet  her, 
and  the  romance  of  the  book  is  provided 
by  her  return  to  and  reunion  with  her 
husband,  a  husband  too  ignorantly  mar- 
ried and  too  hastily  discarded.  The  steps 
of  this  return,  materially  assisted  by  the 
wise  friend  of  both,  Pierre  herself,  ap- 
pear and  disappear  in  the  pages,  that 
touch  on  many  matters  and  present  many 
scenes. 

Maia  reveals  the  French  attitude  in 
such  affairs  as  hers,  and  especially  the 
newer  attitude  of  the  present  generation, 
weary  of  the  prison  bars,  the  ignorance, 
the  unreality  that  surround  the  young 
girl  of  the  upper  classes. 

"My  greatest  desire  was  to  go  out 
alone,  to  wander  in  the  streets  and  stop 
at  shop-windows,"  she  says.  Marriage 
was  the  open  door  through  which  she 
passed  to  freedom;  but  marriage  proved 
too  great  a  shock  for  her,  a  mere  child, 
knowing  nothing.  Nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  did  the  man  she  married  know  any- 
thing of  the  girl  he  took.  So  these  per- 
fectly good  young  people,  who  really 
loved  each  other,  presently  found  them- 
selves divorced.  And  in  Maia's  set  di- 
vorce was  the  unpardonable  sin: 

"In  our  old  aristocracy,  with  its  ortho- 
dox religion,  a  woman  who  has  been  un- 
faithful  to  her  husband  would  be  ac- 
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cepted  more  readily  than  a  divorced 
woman.  The  former  has  only  broken  the 
laws  of  honour,  the  latter  has  broken 
the  laws  of  the  Church,  and  that  is  in- 
excusable/' 

The  French  have  their  own  interpre- 
tations ! 

The  background  of  the  story  is  chiefly 
Switzerland,  though  there  are  some  de- 
licious glimpses  of  Savoy  and  Baden. 
History,  philosophy,  natural  and  human 
laws  and  traits  are  jotted  down  and  com- 
mented on,  there  are  mountain  peaks  and 
sunsets,  lakes  and  cities.  A  steadfast 
faith  in  Providence  and  the  reasonable- 
ness of  life  is  the  author's  chief  inspira- 
tion. What  seems  chance,  she  intimates, 
is  design,  and  the  strange,  haphazard,  un- 


toward occurrences  which  bewilder  the 
children  of  men  are  but  the  uncouth 
fragments  of  a  plan  which,  seen  entire, 
proves  full  of  harmony  and  beauty.  This 
is  the  thesis,  and  it  is. worked  out  with 
force  and  humour.  Spilt  milk  is  not  to 
be  cried  over.  It  is  one  of  the  ingredi- 
ents in  the  recipe  of  life,  and  quite  as 
important  as  the  rest.  Pierre  de  Coule- 
vain  is  a  lover  of  life,  an  incurable  opti- 
mist and  an  inveterate  proselyter.  She 
preaches,  but  she  does  it  so  delightfully 
that  you  want  more.  If  you  are  blue  or 
downcast,  read  her.  She  will  not  jar 
roughly  on  your  mood,  but  she  will  win 
you  out  of  it.  And  there,  precisely,  lies 
one  great  reason  for  her  popularity. 

HUdegarde  Hazvthorne. 
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V. — ^JoHN  Galsworthy 

When  a  young  writer  suddenly  achiez^es  a  iMe  popularity,  few  people  are 
likely  to  realise  how  much  steady  and,  in  many  cases,  good  zvork  lies  behind  his 
success.  This  is  especially  true  of  British  authors,  who  often  are  unknown  in 
this  country  until  they  have  a  dozen  or  more  volumes  to  their  credit  in  England, 
These  older  volumes  are  eventually  reprinted  here,  and  the  public  is  half  the  time 
unaware  that  they  are  not  new  works.  In  order  to  furnish  a  means  of  ready 
reference,  especially  for  readers  who  zvish  to  make  a  further  study  of  authors  just 
coming  in  prominence.  The  Bookman  is  publishing  a  series  of  brief  bibliogra- 
phies,  covering  the  published  zvorks  of  these  younger  authors,  biographical  and 
critical  works  about  them,  as  well  as  a  selection  of  reznews  of  their  books,  in- 
tended to  be  suggestive  rather  than  exhaustive. 


I.     PuBusHSD  Volumes,  with  Reviews 
From  the  Four  Winds,    (By  "John  Sinjohn.") 
London :  Unwin,  1897.    Reviewed :  Academy 
5a,  Supplem.  July  17,  p.  35 ;  Lit.  World  N.  S., 

56.  33. 

Jocelyn:  A  Tale,  (By  "John  Sinjohn.")  Lon- 
don:   Duckworth,  iSgS, 

Villa  Rubein:  A  Novel.  (By  "John  Sinjohn.") 
London:  Duckworth,  1900.  New  York:  Put- 
nam»  1908;  new  ed. :  Villa  Rubein  and 
Other  Stories:  London:  Duckworth,  1909. 
Reviewed:  Academy  59,  420;  Bookman  28, 


47;  Lit.  World  N.  S.,  62,  458;  Nation  87, 
119;  N.  Y.  Times  13,  338  and  13,  427. 

A  Man  of  Devon.  (By  "John  Sinjohn.")  Lon- 
don: Blackwood,  190 1.  Reviewed:  Academy 
61,  386;  Athenaeum  '01,  2,  697. 

The  Island  Pharisees.  London:  Heinemann, 
1904;  new  ed.  revised  and  rewritten,  Heine- 
mann, 1908;  New  York:  Putnam,  1904;  new 
ed.  Putnam,  1908.  Reviewed:  Athenaeum 
'04,  I,  394;  Lit.  World  N.  S.  69,  219;  Nation 
78,  501  and  87,  120;  Spectator  92,  608. 
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The  Man  of  Property.  London:  Heincmann, 
1906;  New  York:  Putnam,  1906.  Reviewed: 
Academy  70,  309;  Athenaeum  '06,  i,  446; 
Outlook,  84.  941 :  N.  Y.  Times  12,  394 ;  Put- 
nam's (C.  A.  Pratt)  2,  185;  Times  (Lon- 
don) 5,  116;  Spectator  96,  587. 

The  Country  House.  London:  Heinemann, 
1907 ;  New  York :  Putnam,  1907.  Reviewed : 
Academy  72,  251 ;  Athenaeum  '07,  i,  348; 
Bookman  25,  497 ;  Cath.  World  85,  680 ;  Dial 
(W.  M.  Payne)  43,  62;  Forum  39,  114;  In- 
dependent 63,  96;  Nation  84,  414;  N.  Y. 
Times  (Lewis  Melville)  12,  394;  Nth.  Amer. 
(O.  H.  Dunbar)  185,  777)  Outlook  86,  254; 
Putnam's  (C.  A.  Pratt)  2,  186;  Sat.  Rev. 
103,  433;  Times  (London)  6,  77. 

A  Commentary.  London:  Richards,  1908; 
Duckworth,  1910;  New  York:  Putnam,  1908. 
Reviewed :  Athenaeum  '08,  i,  126 ;  Nation  87, 
317;  Sat.  Rev.  105,  826. 

Fraternity.  London:  Heinemann,  1909;  New 
York:  Putnam,  1909.  Reviewed:  Athenaeum 
'09,  I,  312;  Atlantic  103,  706;  Dial  46,  369; 
Forum  41;  Lit.  Digest  38,  764;  Nation  88, 
466;  N.  Y.  Times  14,  160  and  14,  374;  Out- 
look 92,  19;  Putnam's  (H.  W.  Boynton)  6, 
495;  Sat.  Rev.  107,  341. 

Plays:  The  Silver  Box.  Joy.  Strife.  London: 
Duckworth,  1909.  New  York :  Putnam,  1909. 
Reviewed:  Nation  89,  498;  N.  Y.  Times  14, 
477;   Spectator  102,  498. 

The  Silver  Box:  A  Comedy  in  Three  Acts. 
London  :xDuckworth,  1910. 

Joy:  A  Play  on  the  letter  "T  in  Three  Acts. 
London:  Duckworth,  1910. 

Strife:  A  Drama  in  Three  Acts.  London: 
Duckworth,  1910.  Reviewed:  Athenaeum 
'09,  I,  327- 

Justice:  A  Tragedy  in  Four  Acts.  London: 
Duckworth,  1910;  New  York:  Scribner, 
1910.  Reviewed:  Athenaeum  '80,  2,  136;  In- 
dependent 69,  931;  Nation  91,  398;  N.  Y. 
Times  15,  582. 

A  Motley.  London:  Heinemann,  1910;  New 
York:  Scribner,  1910.  Reviewed:  Bookman 
31,  642;  Dial  49,  70;  Nation  91,  15;  Spec- 
tator 105,  63. 


The  Patricians.  London:  Heinemann,  191 1. 
New  York:  Scribner,  191 1.  Serialised  in  the 
Atlantic,  Oct.,  1910— May,  191 1,  Reviewed: 
Academy  80.  554;  Athenaeum  '11,  i,  440; 
Atlantic  (Margaret  Sherwood)  108,  559; 
Bellman  (R.  Burton)  10,  562;  Bookman  33, 
318;  Cath.  World  93,  393;  Dial  (W.  M. 
Payne)  50,  442;  Independent  70,  1372;  Lit. 
Digest  42,  634 ;  Nation  92,  399 ;  N.  Y.  Times 
16,  154  and  222;  Nth.  Amer.  194,  154;  Out- 
look 97,  629;  Sat.  Review  in,  337;  Spec- 
tator 106,  408. 

Little  Dream;  An  Allegory  in  six  Scenes. 
London:  Duckworth,  191 1;  New  York: 
Scribner,  191 1.  Reviewed:  Independent  71, 
46;  Nation  93,  270;  N.  Y.  Times  16,  704; 
Sat.  Review  112,  88. 

The  Eldest  Son:  A  Play.  London:  Duck- 
worth, 1912. 

The  Pigeon:  A  Fantasy  in  three  Acts.  Lon- 
don: Duckworth,  1912. 

Plays.  Second  Series:  Justice,  The  Little 
Dream,  The  Eldest  Son.  London:  Duck- 
worth, 1912. 

Wild  Oats:  Moods,  Songs  and  Doggerels.  (To 
be  published  early  in  the  spring  of  1912.) 
London:  Heinemann:  New  York:  Scribner. 
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HILEDr.W.J.Knapp's 
life  of  George  Borrow, 
published  some  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago,  gave  a 
fairly  full  and  certainly 
lan  enthusiastic  account 
I  of  this  extraordinary 
character,  enough  has  since  come  to 
light  to  make  the  present  volume  by 
Herbert  Jenkins  of  interest.  Borrow  ac- 
complished wonders  for  the  spread  of 
the  Gospel  in  Spain  and  elsewhere;  he 
wrote  some  books  that  are  masterpieces 
in  their  way,  and  the  man  himself  seems 
to  have  been  as  interesting  as  his  pub- 
lished works. 

Mr.  Jenkins  has  had  the  good  fortune 
to  unearth  many  letters,  supposed  to 
have  been  lost,  that  Borrow  wrote  to  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and 
many  documents  in  the  Public  Record 
Office  relating  to  his  stay  in  Spain.  Bor- 
row's  life  was  a  fantastic  romance.  Mr. 
Jenkins's  book  rightly  emphasises  this 
side  of  the  story,  but  he  also  adds  to  the 
wealth  of  detail  culled  from  Lavengro, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  largely  biograph- 
ical, and  from  The  Gypsies  in  Spain, 
facts,  figures  and  dates  that  enable  one  to 
get  Sorrow's  career  in  clearer  focus. 
Perhaps  he  is  even  unnecessarily  solici- 
tous as  to  dates  and  seemingly  unimpor- 
tant matters,  but  this  is  erring  on  the 
right  side. 

George  Henry  Borrow  was  bom  at 
East  Dereham,  Norfolk,  July  5,  1803, 
the  son  of  Thomas  Borrow,  a  captain  in 
the  militia,  and  Ann  Perfrement,  a 
strikingly  handsome  girl  of  Huguenot 
stock,  from  whom  the  famous  author 
inherited  his  dark  eyes  and  the  swarthy 
aspect  that  gave  colour  to  the  report  that 
he  had  in  his  veins  gypsy  blood.  This 
accounted,  said  some  of  his  critics,  for 
his  life-long  predilection  for  gypsies  and 
their  lore.  From  his  father  George 
derived  a  rugged  constitution  and  per- 
haps his  love  of  a  good  fight.    Lovers  of 

♦The  Life  of  George  Borrow.  By  Herbert 
Jenkins.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
London:  John  Murray. 


Lavengro  may  remember  the  fight  with 
the  Flaming  Tinman,  which  Francis 
Hindes  Groome,  in  the  Bookman  for 
May,  1899,  called  *'the  finest  fight  in  the 
whole  world's  literature."  It  may  almost 
be  said  that  Borrow's  life  was  one  long 
fight.  He  was  always  disputing  with 
some  one  and  very  apt  to  make  a  casus 
belli  of  the  most  trivial  matter.  He 
found  windmills  everywhere.  Nature 
gave  him  a  good  outfit  for  the  struggle. 
He  stood  six  feet  two  inches  in  his  stock- 
ings, and  his  endurance  is  shown  in 
scores  of  adventures  with  disease  and 
hunger  that  would  have  killed  a  horse. 
We  have  no  record  of  his  appearance  in 
youth,  but  he  must  have  been  a  hand- 
some fellow.  Dr.  Gordon  Hake,  in  his 
Memoirs  of  Eighty  Years,  says  of  him: 
"His  figure  was  tall  and  his  bearing  very 
noble ;  he  had  a  finely  moulded  head  and 
thick  white  hair — white  from  his  youth; 
his  brown  eyes  were  soft,  yet  piercing; 
his  nose  somewhat  of  the  'semitic'  type, 
which  gave  his  face  the  cast  of  the  young 
Memnon.  His  mouth  had  a  generous 
curve ;  and  his  features  for  beauty  and 
true  power,  were  such  as  can  have  no 
parallel  in  our  portrait  gallery."  A 
tramp  of  thirty  or  forty  miles  at  the  rate 
of  five  miles  an  hour  was  a  trifle  to  him. 
As  a  child  Borrow  seems  to  have  been 
a  gloomy,  introspective  boy  who  puzzled 
his  parents,  slow  of  comprehension,  al- 
most dull-witted,  shy  of  society.  An  old 
Jew  peddler  once  pronounced  him  "a 
prophet's  child,"  a  prediction  that  car- 
ried comfort  to  his  mother's  heart.  He 
studied  men  rather  than  books,  although 
he  knew  Robinson  Crusoe  by  heart.  In 
1819  he  was  articled  for  five  years  to  a 
firm  of  solicitors  in  Norwich,  but  he 
liked  languages  rather  than  Blackstone, 
and  such  languages!  —  Welsh,  Danish, 
Arabic,  Armenian,  Saxon  —  these  were 
the  tongues  with  which  he  occupied  him- 
self. Eart  of  his  duty  as  a  law  clerk 
was  to  guard  the  door  of  his  employer's 
private  room.  His  standards  were  those 
of  a  physiognomist  rather  than  lawyer, 
and  got  him  into  trouble.    He  admitted 
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the  goats  and  refused  the  sheep,  turning 
away  a  knight  or  a  baronet  and  welcom- 
ing a  poet,  to  the  indignation  of  his  chief. 
William  Taylor,  an  Englishman  who  had 
travelled  much  and  had  known  Goethe, 
gave  him  lessons  and  praises  his  marvel- 
lous, aptitude  for  languages.  According 
to  Taylor,  Borrow  at  eighteen  could 
translate  "with  elegance  and  fidelity" 
from  twenty  different  languages,  among 
them  Welsh,  Erse,  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
German,  Danish,  French,  Italian,  Span- 
ish, Portuguese,  Celtic,  Gothic  and 
Gypsy  or  Romany  dialects.  The  current 
reports  as  to  Borrow's  linguistic  attain- 
ments are  doubtless  exaggerated.  His 
knowledge  was  superficial  and  helped  out 
by  pretence ;  nevertheless  it  was  sufficient 
to  be  called  phenomenal.  In  handicraft 
he  was  a  jack-of-all-trades. 

Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1824, 
George  was  thrown  upon  his  own  re- 
sources. The  law  not  being  to  his  taste, 
he  went  to  London,  carrying  with  him  a 


bundle  of   manuscripts   which   included 
translations  from  the  Danish  and  Welsh. 
As  he  records  in  Romantic  Ballads  (Nor- 
wich, 1826),  there  arrived  in  town: 
A  lad  who  twenty  tongues  can  talk 
And  sixty  miles  a  day  can  walk ; 
Can  tune  a  song  and  make  a  verse. 
And  deedj  of  Northern  kings  rehearse. 

He  applied  first  to  Sir  Richard  Phillips, 
to  whose  New  Magazine  he  had  already 
contributed  some  translations  of  poems. 
Phillips  had  a  job  for  him,  nothing  less 
than  to  compile  six  volumes,  each  of  a 
thousand  pages,  devoted  to  the  lives  of 
famous  criminals.  For  this  work  he  was 
to  receive  fifty  pounds  and  buy  his  own 
books  and  papers.  The  work  appeared 
in  1825  as  the  Celebrated  Trials.  In 
addition  he  was  to  translate  into  German 
Phillips's  philosophic  work.  Proximate 
Causes  of  the  Material  Phenomena  of 
the  Universe.  The  latter  proved  to  be 
Borrow's  undoing.  The  first  chapter  was 
submitted  to  learned  Gennans,  who 
found  it  utterly  unintelligible.  Borrow 
had  to  confess  that  when  unable  to  com- 
prehend the  meaning  of  the  English  text 
he  had  translated  it  hterally  into  German. 
Notwithstanding  the  consequent  break 
with  Phillips,  the  Celebrated  Trials,  an 
account  of  some  four  hundred  trials,  was 
finished.  It  was  natural  that  Borrow 
sliould  speculate  rather  mournfully  upon 
the  effect  upon  his  own  mind  and  char- 
acter of  months  spent  in  reading  and 
editing  these  records  of  crime,  especially 
as  fifty  pounds  was  all  he  got  for  his 
labour.  His  work  done,  he  found  himself 
with  eighteen  pence. 

Evidently  authorship  was  not  to  be 
his  career.  Scraping  tc^ether  some 
money,  he  decided  to  leave  London  and 
try  an  outdoor  life.  A  chance  meeting 
with  a  tinker  led  to  his  purchase  of  the 
lattcr's  pony  and  outfit.  He  soon  found 
that  while  he  knew  Chinese  he  could  not 
mend  a  kettle  properly.  He  fell  in  with 
gypsies,  who  offered  him  a  bride.  Al- 
though he  declined  the  offer,  he  was  not 
insensible  to  beauty,  for  his  relations  with 
Isopel  Bemers,  a  tall,  handsome  road  girl 
with  flaxen  hair,  led  to  his  famous  fight 
with  the  Flaming  Tinman,  During  these 
years  of  wandering,  Borrow's  faculty  of 
making    friends    is    apparent.      Ostlers, 
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scholars^  farmers,  gypsies,  he  could  earn 
their  respect  if  he  wished  to  do  so.  From 
1825  until  1832  but  little  is  known  of  his 
life.  It  was  his  veiled  period,  concerning 
which  he  had  as  little  to  say  as  had  Walt 
Whitman  of  his  New  Orleans  days.  Ap- 
parently he  was  a  vagabond,  but  a  stu- 
dious one.  In  1827  he  seems  to  have 
been  in  Norwich,  for  in  Lavengro  he 
says  he  saw  the  famous  trotting  stallion 
Marshland  Shales,  and  did  for  that  horse 
"what  I  would  neither  do  for  earl  nor 
baron,  doffed  my  hat."  Sundry  efforts  to 
have  published  his  translations  from  the 
Welsh  came  to  nothing. 

In  1832,  through  the  help  of  the  Rev. 
Francis  Cunningham,  of  Lowestoft,  Suf- 
folk, Borrow  obtained  the  chance  to 
enter  the  employ  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society.  A  man  was 
needed  who  could  translate  the  New  Tes- 
tament into  Manchu.  Borrow  trudged  to 
London,  covering  the  one  hundred  and 
twelve  miles  in  less  than  twenty-eight 
hours.  The  Society's  committee  liked 
his  looks  and  gave  him  six  months 
in  which  to  master  Manchu,  one  of 
the  most  difficult  of  tongues.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  meeting  the  tests  imposed, 
and  was  sent  to  St.  Petersburg  in  July, 
1833,  where  the  Society  had  undertaken 
to  prepare  a  Manchu  Testament  to  be 
distributed  in  China.  Borrow's  account 
of  his  year's  work  in  Russia  is  to  be 
found  in  letters  to  the  Society.  He  had 
to  be  translator,  printer,  binder,  mission- 
ary and  politician.  His  life  was  one  long 
struggle  against  frightful  odds.  But  he 
accomplished  what  the  Society  wanted, 
and  upon  his  return  to  London,  in  1835, 
he  was  sent  to  Portugal  to  find  means  of 
introducing  the  Scriptures  there  and  in 
Spain.  The  record  of  the  Spanish  years 
shows  again  his  persistence  in  overcom- 
ing the  ignorance  and  apathy  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  enmity  of  the  priest-ridden 
authorities.  Sick,  hungry,  sometimes  in 
prison,  and  always  the  object  of  persecu- 
tion and  suspicion,  he  was  sometimes  dis- 
couraged, but  not  for  long.  With  the 
help  of  a  Greek  servant,  one  Antonio 
Buchini,  "whose  vices  were  sufficiently 
obvious  to  discourage  any  one  from  at- 
tempting to  discover  his  virtues,"  he  kept 
on  distributing  his  Bibles  wherever  pos- 
sible.   Burning  with  fever,  he  writes  to 


the  Society:  "I  return  God  thanks  and 
glory  for  being  permitted  to  undergo 
these  crosses  and  troubles  for  His  Word's 
sake.  ^  I  would  not  exchange  my  present 
situation,  unenviable  as  some  may  thirfc 
it,  for  a  throne."  As  to  the  final  results 
of  his  work,  there  seems  to  be  doubt. 
The  Spanish  gypsies  accepted  his  Testa- 
ments, but  some  of  the  women  confessed 
that  they  carried  them  merely  as  talis- 
mans for  good  luck  when  they  went  upon 
thieving  expeditions! 

Borrow's  independence  of  thought,  his 
tendency  to  raise  trouble  with  the  author- 
ities and  his  fondness  for  associating  with 
outcasts  and  all  sorts  of  disreputable 
characters,  far  more  interesting  people  to 
him  than  respectable  folk,  together  with 
much  impatience  over  the  mild  remon- 
strances of  his  superiors  in  London,  fi- 
nally led  to  his  recall  and  the  severance 
of  his  relations  with  the  Society.  The 
extraordinary  character  of  the  work  he 
had  accomplished  was  acknowledged,  but 
his  methods  aroused  fierce  criticism.  His 
activities  sometimes  even  led  to  friction 
between  the  Spanish  Government  and 
that  of  England. 

Coming  home  for  good  in  1840,  Bor- 
row left  the  employ  of  the  Society.  The 
same  year  he  married  Mary  Qarke,  a 
widow  with  one  daughter,  and  these  two 
women  now  made  up  his  household.  His 
wife  had  some  property  at  Oulton,  Suf- 
folk, where  Borrow  settled  down  as  a 
landed  proprietor.  His  income  amounted 
to  about  £450  a  year.  He  had  also  saved 
some  money  from  his  salary,  but  much  of 
that  had  gone  to  help  his  mother,  for 
whom  he  had  always  provided  with  un- 
failing devotion.  Borrow's  first  book. 
The  Zincali;  an  Account  of  the  Gypsies 
of  Spain,  published  by  John  Murray  in 
1841,  was  well  received,  but  achieved 
nothing  like  the  success  of  The  Bible  in 
Spain,  which  in  1842  made  its  author  at 
once  more  or  less  famous.  Lockhart  re- 
viewed it  in  The  Quarterly  Review  as  a 
work  of  genius.  Borrow's  comment  upon 
this  review  was:  "Very  good,  very 
clever — ^very  neatly  done.  Only  one  fault 
to  find — too  laudatory."  Another  critic 
called  it  ^'  a  rum,  very  rum,  mixture  of 
Gypsyism,  Judaism,  and  missionary  ad- 
venture," which  reminded  him  of  Gil 
Bias  with  touch  of  Bunyan.  The  book 
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had  a  large  sale  in  England  and  the 
Athenesum  reported  (May,  1843)  that 
three  hundred  thousand  copies  had  been 
sold  in  America.  As  there  was  no  copy- 
right protection,  the  only  thing  America 
gave  the  author  was  praise.  "I  really 
never  heard  anything  so  infamous," 
wrote  Borrow  to  his  wife. 

The  success  of  The  Bible  in  Spain 
marked  the  height  of  Borrow's  prosper- 
ity. The  history  of  his  tribulations  over 
Lavengro,  which  title  Mr.  Jenkins  notes 
is  Romany  for  "word -master,"  is  almost 
too  familiar  for  repetition  here.  Mr. 
Jenkins  gives  a  full  account  of  Borrow's 
life  and  pecuharities  in  his  last  years, 
years  embittered  by  discontent  over  what 
he  considered  the  failure  of  the  public  to 
appreciate  him,  and  later  by  the  death  of 
his  mother  and  then  of  his  wife.  To- 
ward the  last  Borrow  was  a  soured  and 
most  eccentric  man.  Numberless  anec- 
dotes are  told  of  his  ungracious  be- 
haviour. He  was  more  fond  of  animals 
than  of  men.  With  a  famous  cotton 
umbrella,  a  "damning  thing  .  .  . 
gigantic  and  green,"  as  Mr.  Watts- 
Dunton  calls  it,  he  would  take  long  soli- 


tary walks,  followed  by  two  dogs  and  a 
cat.  With  his  neighbours  he  was  at  war 
over  trifles.  When  in  Spain  he  was  ob- 
sessed with  the  notion  that  the  Pope  was 
at  the  bottom  of  his  troubles.  In  later 
life  his  ideas  were  no  less  fantastic.  In 
IVild  Wales  alone  there  is  some  return  to 
sanity  of  view  and  kindliness  of  expres- 
sion. He  was, 'says  Mr.  Jenkins,  whim- 
sical, eccentric,  lovable,  inexplicable.  He 
lived  and  died  a  stranger  to  the  class  to 
which  he  belonged.  He  was  in  sympathy 
with  vagrants  and  vagabonds  and  hated 
his  social  equals.  He  died  at  Oulton  in 
1881.  His  papers  found  their  way  into 
the  hands  of  his  admirer  and  biographer, 
Dr.  Knapp, 

Mr.  Jenkins  uses  as  frontispiece  the  ad- 
mirable portrait  of  1843  ^J  Henry  Wynd- 
ham  Phillips,  R.A.,  now  in  the  possession 
of  John  Murray,  the  publisher.  This 
portrait  is  often  credited,  by  error,  says 
Mr,  Jenkins,  to  Thomas  Phillips,  and,  by 
the  way,  is  so  credited  in  this  frontispiece 
plate.  Another  portrait,  not  so  satisfac- 
tory, is  from  a  hitherto  unpublished 
painting  supposed  to  have  been  done  in 
1821. 
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THE  POSTHUMOUS  WORKS  OF 

LEO  TOLSTOY* 


BY  ABRAHAM  CAHAN 


I  HEN  Turgeneff,  writ- 
ing on  his  deathbed,  ad- 
dressed Tolstoy  as  "the 
great  writer  of  our  Rus- 
sian land"  and  implored 
I  him  to  return  to  literary 
[activity,  he  meant  Tol- 
stoy the  objective  artist,  the  portray er  of 
throbbing  human  life,  not  Tolstoy  the 
author  of  tracts.  But  the  two  Tolstoys 
were  inseparably  blended,  in  fact.  Ven- 
gerofF,  the  literary  historian  and  critic, 
has  described  the  creator  of  Anna  Kare- 
nina  as  "Russia's  great  conscience,"  and 
this  conscience  manifests  itself  in  Tol- 
stoy's best  artistic  productions  as  well  as 
in  his  essays  on  religion  or  morals. 

Indeed,  it  takes  a  truly  great  artist  to 
unite  the  two  elements  with  impunity. 
In  most  cases  it  is  apt  to  defeat  both 
purposes  at  once.  The  novel  which  is 
intended  to  be  a  sermon  in  the  form  of  a 
story  usually  hits  neither  of  the  two 
birds.  Occurrences  are  marshalled  and 
characters  are  trimmed  to  fit  the  precon- 
ceived moral,  and  the  moral  reflects  the 
artificiality  of  the  picture. 

Life,  however,  is  full  of  its  own  ser- 
mons. They  are  songs  without  words, 
these  sermons,  and  an  artist  of  Tolstoy's 
order  does  not  have  to  sacrifice  aesthetic 
sincerity  to  his  sense  of  right  and  wrong. 
On  the  contrary,  the  more  faithful  he  be 
to  his  art,  the  keener  will  be  the  human 
sympathy   which  his  work  will  arouse, 

*Hadji  Murad.  By  Leo  Tolstoy.  Translated 
by  Aylmer  Maude.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead 
and  Company. 

Father  Sergius  and  Other  Stones.  By  Leo 
Tolstoy.  Edited  by  Dr.  Hagberg  Wrifirht.  New 
York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 

The  Forged  Coupon  and  Other  Stories.  By 
Leo  Tolstoy.  Edited  by  Dr.  Hagberg  Wright. 
New  York:   Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 

The  Man  Who  was  Dead  (The  Living 
Corpse).  By  Leo  Tolstov.  Edited  by  Dr. 
Hagberg  Wright.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead 
and  Company. 

The  Light  That  Shines  in  the  Darkness.  By 
Leo  Tolstoy.  Edited  by  Dr.  Hagberg  Wright. 
New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 


the  more  effective  the  moral  lesson  he 
will  inculcate.  Born  with  an  extraor- 
dinary gift  for  listening  to  and  conveying 
Life's  unvarnished  tale  of  our  complex 
existence,  with  its  lights  and  shades,  joys 
and  woes,  poetry  and  squalour,  with  its 
iniquities,  cruelties,  irrelevancies,  martyr- 
doms, self-sacrificing  altruisms,  Tolstoy 
was  in  a  position  to  achieve  the  recon- 
ciliation of  moralist  and  painter  without 
as  much  as  being  aware  of  the  feat. 
This  he  did  in  a  wonderful  manner,  but 
not  invariably. 

Sometimes  a  lifelike  picture  of  his 
would,  by  its  very  reality,  belie  the  tenet 
which  it  was  intended  to  vivify.  On 
other  occasions  his  marvellous  art  would 
simply  be  intruded  upon  by  long-winded 
moralisings  and  theorisings  which  fused 
with  the  situations  depicted  no  more 
than  water  would  with  oil.  Or,  he  might 
introduce  into  the  story  his  own  person- 
ality under  the  guise  of  a  Pierre  Besouk- 
hoff  (in  IVar  and  Peace),  a  Levin  (in 
Anna  KarSnina),  or  a  NekludoflF  (in 
Resurrection)  and  take  up  page  after 
page  with  his  own  meditations  and  "self- 
lashings." 

In  the  several  volumes  of  his  posthu- 
mous stories  and  dramas,  one  sees  the 
detachment  between  the  missionary  and 
the  artist  more  often  than  in  the  best 
known  of  his  former  works,  yet  they 
contain  much  that  bears  the  stamp  of 
the  master-hand  which  produced  those 
works. 

Every  story  or  drama  in  the  five  vol- 
umes before  us  is  interesting,  and — in 
spite  of  limitations,  due  for  the  most 
part  to  lack  of  finish — full  of  the  invig- 
orating ozone  of  real  art.  The  absolute 
simplicity,  unsophisticated  clarity  and  un- 
embellished  directness  which  are  among 
the  qualities  of  Tolstoy's  method  are 
characteristic  of  every  one  of  these  offer- 
ings. The  appeal  is  made  at  once  and  is 
sustained  to  the  last  line.  A  simple 
human  appeal  it  is,  and  it  enthralls  the 
reader's  attention  irresistibly.    Here  and 
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there  one  conies  across  an  unconvincing 
bit  of  narrative,  some  crudity  or  gap, 
which  tend  to  indicate  that  the  story  was 
a  rough  first-sketch  rather  than  a  finished 
product.  One'  feels  that  in  order  to 
make  the  tale  as  profoundly  true  as  Tol- 
stoy's stories  usually  are  the  author 
would  have  had  to  bestow  far  more  time 
and  space  upon  it.  But  it  charms  us  as 
it  is.  We  are  always  in  the  presence  of  a 
master  with  a  penetrating  eye  and  with 
an  uncompromising  prophet-like  passion 
for  truth,  always  in  the  presence  of  "the 
great  conscience  of  Russia." 

Whatever  may  be  the  relative  merit  of 
these  posthumous  productions  when 
placed  side  by  side  with  such  works  of 
their  author  as  War  and  Peace,  Anna 
Karenina,  The  Death  of  Ivan  Ilytch, 
Childhood  and  Youth,  Family  Happiness 
or  Master  and  Man,  they  certainly  take 
rank  with  the  best  things  we  have  re- 
ceived from  any  source  since  the  publica- 
tion of  Resurrection. 

Hadji  Murad,  which  occupies  one  of 
the  five  volumes  under  consideration,  has 
been  characterised  as  a  novel  of  action, 
But  the  term  has  been  too  wofully 
abused  to  suit  a  piece  of  literature  of  this 
type.  It  is  usually  contrasted  with  the 
"novel  of  character,"  and  is  meant  to 
apply  to  "plot  novels,"  in  which  the  plot 
is  the  chief  source  of  interest,  animating 
detail  being  sacrificed  to  the  rapidity  with 
which  events  pass  in  review.  Hadji 
Murad  is  certainly  full  of  action,  but  it 
is  the  kind  of  action  which  is  alive  with 
the  blood  of  reality.  The  story  is  peo- 
pled with  characters  every  one  of  which 
appeals  to  one's  imagination  with  the 
certainty  of  an  acquaintance  in  actual 
life,  and  every  scene  in  it  makes  the 
reader  feel  as  though  he  had  personally 
taken  part  in  it.  It  is  a  romantic  story, 
thrillingly  so,  but  here  again  a  word  of 
special  comment  seemjf  to  be  needed  in 
order  to  save  the  term  from  misconstruc- 
tion. Indeed,  so  deep-rooted  is  our  habit 
of  regarding  romance  as  the  antithesis  of 
realism,  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  that 
real  life  is  rich  in  the  wildest  happenings 
which  the  boldest  imagination  could  con- 
ceive; that  fact  is  often  really  stronger 
than  the  most  far-fetched  fiction.  Hadji 
Murad  is  an  entrancing  piece  of  romance, 
full  of  colour,  but  real,  true,  absolutely 


convincing.  It  is  semi-historical ,  in  fact, 
the  author  having  met  the  central  figure 
of  the  tale  in  the  fifties  and  the  events 
described  being  largely  actual  occurrences 
in  the  history  of  Russia's  subjugfation  of 
the  Caucasus. 

Hadji  Murad,  a  Tartar  chieftain,  was 
"the  leading  dare-devil  and  'brave'"  of 
the  mountainous  region.  Tolstoy  con- 
trasts the  naturalness  and  unsophisticated 
impulsiveness  of  this  dauntless  barbarian 
with  the  insincerities  and  varnished  bar- 
barities of  his  civilised  conquerors.  The 
following  passage,  which  is  distinctively 
Tolstoyan,  is  representative  of  the  whole 
work: 

That  evening,  at  the  New  Theatre,  which 
was  decorated  in  oriental  style,  an  Italian 
opera  was  performed.  Vorontsov  was  in  his 
box  when  the  striking  figure  of  the  limping 
Hadji  Murad,  wearing  a  turban,  appeared  in 
the  stalls.  He  came  in  with  Lovis  Melikov 
(Count  Louis  Melikov,  who  afterward  became 
Minister  of  the  Interior  and  framed  the  Liberal 
ukase  which  was  signed  by  Alexander  II.  the 
day  that  he  was  assassinated,  but  who  was 
then  Vorontsov's  aide-de-camp).  Having  sat 
through  the  first  act  with  oriental,  Moham- 
medan dignity,  expressing  no  pleasure,  but 
only  obvious  indifference,  he  rose  and  looking 
calmly  around  at  the  audience  went  out,  draw- 
ing to  himself  everybody's  attention. 

The  next  day  was  Monday  and  there  was 
the  usual  evening  party  at  the  Vorontsov s\ 
In  the  large,  brightly  lighted  hall  a  band  was 
playing  hidden  among  the  trees.  Young  and 
not  very  young  women  in  dresses  displaying 
their  bare  necks,  arms  and  breasts,  turned 
around  in  the  embrace  of  men  in  bright  uni- 
forms. As  the  buffet  footmen  in  red  swallow- 
tail coats  and  wearing  shoes  and  knee  breeches, 
poured  out  champagne  and  served  sweetmeats 
to  the  ladies,  the  "Sirdar's"  wife  also,  in  spite 
of  her  age,  went  about  half-dressed  among  the 
visitors,  affably  smiling,  and  through  their  in- 
terpreter said  a  few  amiable  words  to  Hadji 
Murad,  who  glanced  at  the  visitors  with  the 
same  indifference  he  had  shown  yesterday  in 
the  theatre.  After  the  hostess^  other  half- 
naked  women  came  up  to  him  and  all  of  them 
shamelessly  stood  before  him  and  smilingly 
asked  him  the  same  question :  How  he  liked 
what  he  saw?  Vorontsov  himself,  wearing 
gold  epaulets  and  gold  shoulder-knots  with  his 
white  cross  and  ribbon  at  his  neck,  came  up 
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and  asked  him  the  same  question,  evidently 
feeling  sure,  like  all  others,  that  Hadji  Murad 
could  not  help  being  pleased  at  what  he  saw. 
Hadji  Murad  replied  to  Vorontsov,  as  he  had 
replied  to  them  all,  that  among  his  people 
nothing  of  the  kind  was  done.  He  said  it 
without  expressing  an  opinion  as  to  whether 
it  was  good  or  bad  that  it  was  so. 

Father  Sergius,  the  leading  figure  in  a 
story  by  that  name,  was  originally  a  cour- 
tier with  a  splendid  future  before  him. 
Discovering  a  liaison  between  his  be- 
trothed and  the  Czar,  he  suddenly  cuts 
short  his  worldly  career  and  enters  a 
monastery,  where,  in  a  desperate  struggle 
for  moral  perfection,  he  is  faced  by  a 
series  of  temptations  in  the  form  of  the 
sex.  It  is  a  most  original  story,  full  of 
unique  interest;  and  it  is  only  to  be  de- 
plored that  the  author  died  without  hav- 
ing had  an  opportunity  to  develop  the 
various  parts  more  fully.  As  it  is,  and 
when  one  bears  in  mind  the  high  finish, 
full  of  life-giving  detail,  which  char- 
acterise Tolstoy's  celebrated  novels,  the 
story  strikes  one  as  a  somewhat  crude, 
though  a  fascinating  study  intended  to 
serve  as  a  basis  for  a  novel  rather  than 
the  novel  itself. 

The  Man  Who  Was  Dead,  a  drama  in 
five  acts,  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
piece  of  histrionic  literature  that  ever 
came  from  Tolstoy's  pen.  Not  that  the 
drama  was  his  most  natural  vehicle  of 
expression.  For  Tolstoy  was  primarily  a 
painter  of  the  inner  man,  a  department 
of  literary  art  which  cannot  very  well  be 
restricted  by  the  trammels  of  dialogue. 
Tolstoy's  strongest  effects  are  achieved 
by  introducing  the  reader  to  the  mental 
processes  of  his  characters,  and  while  it 
is  certainly  true  that  the  best  character- 
isation is  often  attained  by  hearing  him 
or  her  talk,  it  is  equally  true  that  con- 
versations alone  would  be  powerless  to 
admit  us  to  those  psychological  depths 
and  that  vividness  of  portraiture  which 
more  than  anything  else  places  Tolstoy 
at  the  head  of  modexn  novelists.  Yet  the 
few  dramas  which  he  has  left  us  are  a 
notable  contribution  to  this  branch  of 
literature,  and  among  these  The  Man 
Who  Was  Dead  will  be  found  a  most 
irresistible  production.  Indeed,  it  has 
met  with  singular  success  wherever  it 


was  produced,  whether  in  the  original  or 
in  translation ;  and  the  book  is  as  thrill- 
ing to  the  reader  as  the  play  is  to  the 
theatre-goer. 

The  story  of  the  play  is  practically  the 
story  of  a  case  which  came  up  in  the 
criminal  court  of  Moscow  and  the  details 
of  which  were  conveyed  to  Tolstoyby  the 
judge  who  presided  at  the  trial.  In  order 
to  enable  his  wife  to  marry  the  man  she 
loves,  the  prisoner  had  caused  a  false 
report  to  reach  her  to  the  effect  that  he, 
her  jegal  husband,  is  dead.  This  he 
backed  up  by  changing  his  name  and 
completely  withdrawing  from  his  former 
world.  The  deception  was  discovered 
many  years  after  the  supposed  widow 
celebrated  what  she  thought  was  her  sec- 
ond wedding. 

Tolstoy  was  always  fond  of  "plagiaris- 
ing reality,"  as  Jack  London  would  put 
it.  He  preferred  to  borrow  his  plots 
from  actual  life.  With  such  a  story  for 
a  skeleton  he  would  proceed  to  clothe  it 
with  flesh  and  blood  and  a  delicately 
complicated  nervous  system.  This  he 
did  with  the  above  criminal  case,  as  far 
as  the  limitations  of  the  dramatic  form 
would  permit. 

Protassoff,  the  leading  character  in  the 
play,  is  easily  one  of  the  most  engaging 
and  pathetic  personalities  ever  seen  on 
any  stage.  It  is  a  distinctively  Russian 
type,  the  embodiment  of  conditions  in  a 
country  where  the  nobility  has  been 
effeminated  and  rendered  unfit  for  prac- 
tical action  by  many  centuries  of  the 
serf-system,  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the 
complexities  of  an  iron-handed  hierarchy 
on  the  other.  Protassoff  is  the  possessor 
of  that  "broad  Russian  soul"  which  often 
leaves  little  room  for  sober  prosaic  com- 
mon sense.  The  so-called  "Russian  un- 
preparedness,"  of  which  one  heard  so 
much  during  the  late  Russo-Japanese 
conflict,  was,  in  fact,  to  a  large  extent  at 
least,  the  result  of  the  same  conditions. 
The  Russian  officers,  sons  of  the  same 
nobility  to  which  Protassoff  belongs,  were 
no  match  for  their  hardy  and  practical 
opponents.  It  was  simply  a  case  of  the 
history  of  the  Crimean  War  repeating  it- 
self. It  was  the  outcome  of  that  war — 
by  the  way,  an  outcome  disastrous  for 
Russian  arms — ^which  was  the  most  po- 
tent cause  that  led  to  the  abolition  of 
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serfdom.  The  helplessness  of  the  Rus- 
sian, when  pitted  against  an  Englishman, 
made  the  effect  of  that  system  manifest 
to  the  then  ruling  spirits  of  the  country. 
But  then  the  abolition  of  serfdom  is  of 
too  recent  origin  for  all  its  traces  to  have 
vanished.  The  types  which  it  produced 
persist. 

Pure,  high-minded,  impatient  of  the 
cruelties  and  hypocrisies  of  the  life  that 
surrounds  him,  Protassoff  is  too  weak  to 
join  in  a  crusade  against  these  conditions. 
As  an  upshot,  his  own  existence  is  ab- 
horrent to  him.  He  hates  himself  for 
what  he  regards  as  an  iniquitous  life, 
and  he  hates  himself  for  his  lack  of 
fibre. 

Here  we  at  once  recognise  the  spirit  of 
"Russia's  great  conscience,"  but  Protas- 
soffs  are  a  rather  common  occurrence  in 
that  country,  and  the  central  figure  of 
the  play  is  as  real  as  was  its  author. 

Protassoff  seeks  to  drown  the  voice  of 
his  conscience  in  the  Wine,  Woman  and 
Song  of  a  Moscow  cafe,  where  there  is  a 
gypsy  girl  with  a  voice  that  "turns  his 
whole  inner  life  upside  down,"  whose 
songs  are  as  full  of  fire  as  her  eyes.  The 
girl  is  an  interesting  combination  of 
traits  inherited  partly  from  her  roving 
parents  and  partly  from  the  civilisation 
which  surrounds  her.  She  is  sincerely 
in  love  with  Protassoff,  but  his  is  a  sort 
of  Platonic  interest. 


His  self-disgust  grows  in  proportion  as 
he  sinks  lower  and  lower  economically 
and  socially.  Yet  the  inner-man  in  him 
remains  as  pure  and  attractive  as  ever, 
so  that  while  we  are  repelled  by  his  outer 
metamorphosis,  we  are  overcome  by  a 
heart-breaking  sense  of  commiseration 
for  the  spiritual  man,  coupled  with  a 
keen  condemnation  of  the  conditions 
which  we  hold  responsible  for  his  deg- 
radation. 

Protassoff  pities  his  wife,  and  it  is  in 
order  to  free  her  from  himself  and  to 
enable  her  to  be  happy  with  his  best 
friend,  that  he  decides  to  become  a  "liv- 
ing corpse."  When  the  mutilated  drowned 
body  of  an  unknown  man  is  picked  up 
floating  in  the  river,  Protassoff  avails 
himself  of  the  incident.  He  sets  a  report 
on  foot  that  the  dead  man  is  no  other 
than  he. 

The  Light  That  Shines  in  the  Darkness 
is  a  play  which  is  generally  supposed  to 
depict  Tolstoy's  own  conflict  with  his 
family  in  endeavouring  to  live  up  to  his 
high  moral  principles. 

Two  of  the  strongest  and  most  touch- 
ing stories  in  the  volume  headed  by  the 
Forged  Coupon  are  "My  Dream"  and 
"After  the  Dance." 

They  are  remarkable  tales,  both  of 
them,  reminding  us  of  their  author's  best 
vein  and  of  the  most  characteristic  trend 
of  his  genius. 
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Silver,  Burdett  and  Company: 
In  Fableland.    By  Emma  Serl. 
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REUGION.  PHILOSOPHY.  SCIENCE 
AND  POLITICS 

Thomas  K.  Crowell  Company: 
The  Beauty  of  Self-Control.    By  J.  R.  Miller. 

Funk  and  W agnails  Company: 

The  Sunday-Night  Evangel:  A  Series  of 
Sunday  Evening  Discourses  Delivered  in 
Independence  Avenue  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  By  the 
Rev.  Louis  Albert  Banks,  D.D. 

Harper  and  Brothers: 

Some  Chemical  Problems  of  To-Day.  By 
Robert  Kennedy  Duncan. 

Spiritism  and  rsychology.  By  Theodore 
Floumoy.  Translated,  Abridged,  and  with 
an  Introduction  by  Hereward  Carrington. 

Houghton  MURin  Company: 

Sunday  Evenings  in  the  College  Chapel: 
Sermons  to  Young  Men.  By  Francis 
Greenwood  Peabody. 

/.  B,  Lippincott  Company: 

Mechanical  Inventions  of  To-Day.  Interest- 
ing Descriptions  of  Modern  Mechanical 
Inventions  Told  in  Non-Technical  Lan- 
guage.   By  Thomas  W.  Corbin. 

Jenne  Morrow  Long: 

Outward  and   Inward   Man. 
Jenne  Morrow  Long. 


Compiled  by 


The  Macmillan  Company: 

Everyman's  Religion.    By  George  Hodges. 

The  Five  Great  Philosophies  of  Life.  By 
William  DeWitt  Hyde. 

The  Tariff  of  Our  Times.  By  Ida  M.  Tar- 
bell. 

The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company: 

Eugenio  Rigano  Upon  the  Inheritance  of 
Acquired  Characters — A  Hypothesis  of 
Heredi^,  Development  and  Assimilation. 
Authorised  English  Translation  by  Basil 
C.  H.  Harvey. 

The  Pilgrim  Press: 

My  Four  Anchors :  What  We  Know  in  the 
Kealm  of  Religion.  By  Rev.  Lyman  Ab- 
bott, D.D. 

The  Victorious  Surrender.  By  Henry  Tur- 
ner Bailey. 

An  Anonymous  Confession.  By  W.  Ells- 
worth Lawson. 

James  Pott  and  Company: 

Eight  Centuries  of  Portuguese  Monarchy. 
A  Political  Study.  By  V.  de  Braganga 
Cunha. 

Sherman,  French  and  Company: 

The   Great    Problem.     By    Ivan    Howland 

Benedict,  M.A. 
Rules  for  Right  Living  and  Right  Conduct: 

From  the  Teachings  of  Jesus  the  Christ. 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company: 

The  Syrian  Shepherd's  Psalm.  With  Illus- 
trations in  Colour  and  an  Introduction  by 
Jules  Guerrin. 


FICTION 

Brentano's: 

A  Rolling  Stone.    By  B.  M.  Croker. 

The  Great  Gay  Way.    By  Tom  Gallon. 

Chantemarle:  A  Romance  of  the  Cendean 
War.  By  D.  K.  Broster  and  G.  W.  Tay- 
lor. 

Broadway  Publishing  Company: 

Utopia  Achieved:  A  Novel  of  the  Future. 
By  Herman  Hine  Brinsmade. 

The  Century  Company: 

The  Woman  from  Wolverton:  A  Story  of 
Washington  Life.  By  Isabel  Gorden  Cur- 
tis. 

The  Fighting  Doctor.    By  Helen  R.  Martin. 

Edward  /.  Clode: 

Odd  Numbers:  Being  Further  Chronicles 
of  Shorty  McCabe.    By  Sewell  Ford. 

The  Cosmopolitan  Press: 

The  Studio  Baby.  By  Modeste  Hannis  Jor- 
dan. 

Sidney:  A  Love  Story  of  the  Old  South. 
By  Modeste  Hannis  Jordan. 

The  Story  of  Sam  Tag.  Age  from  Ten  to 
Fifteen,  from  i860  to  1865.  By  S.  J. 
Kennerly. 

The  Seven  Sons  of  Ballyhack.  By  Thomas 
Sawyer  Spivey. 

He  That  is  Without  Sin.    By  Ivan  Trepoff. 

Dorothy  Day.    By  William  Dudley  Foulke. 

G,  IV,  Dillingham  Company: 

The  Mystery  Queen.    By  Fergus  Hume. 
Bought  and  Paid  For:  A  Story  of  To-Day. 

From  the  Play  of  George  Broadhurst.    By 

Arthur  Hornblow. 

Dodd,  Mead  and  Company: 

Hadji  Mur4d.  By  Leo  Tolstoy.  Translated 
by  Aylmer  Maude. 

The  Forged  Coupon  and  Other  Stories.  By 
Leo  Tolstoy.  Edited  by  Dr.  Hagberg 
Wright 

The  Butterfly  House.  By  Mary  E.  Wilkins 
Freeman. 

The  Essential  Thing.    By  Arthur  Hodges. 

The  Chalice  of  Courage.  By  Cyrus  Town- 
send  Brady. 

DuMeld  and  Company: 

Paradise  Farm.    By  Katherine  Tynan. 
The  Garden  of  Indra.    By  Michael  White. 
The  High  Adventure.    By  John  Oxenham. 
Country  Neighbours:  A  Long  Island  Pas- 
toral.    By  Susan  Taber. 

E.  P.  Button  and  Company: 

The  Heart  of  Life.  By  Pierre  de  Coule- 
vain. 

Henry  Holt  and  Company: 

Among  the  Idolmakers.    By  L.  P.  Jacks. 
The  Return  of  Pierre.    By  Donal  Hamilton 
Haines. 
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Houghton  MiMin  Company: 

The  Heart  of  Us.    By  T.  R.  Sullivan. 

The  Luck  of  Rathcoole :  Being  the  Romantic 
Adventures  of  Mistress  Faith  Wolcott 
(sometime  known  as  "Miss  Moppet") 
During  Her  Sojourn  in  New  York  at  an 
Early  Period  of  the  Republic.  By  Jeanie 
Gould  Lincoln. 

The  Plain  Path.  By  Frances  Newton 
Symmes  Allen. 

Mitchell  Kennerley: 

Bracken.    By  John  Trevena. 
The  Position  of  Peggy.    By  Leonard  Mer- 
rick. 

John  Lane  Company: 

Zuleika  Dobson.    By  Max  Beerbohm. 
Sekhet.    By  Irene  Miller. 

/.  B,  Lippincott  Company: 

The  Mystery  of  Mary.  By  Grace  Livingston 
Hill  Lutz. 

From  the  Car  Behind.  By  Eleanor  M.  In- 
gram. 

Little  J  Brown  and  Company: 

In  Desert  and  Wilderness.    By  Henryk  Si- 

enkiewicz. 
The  Mountain  Girl.    By  Payne  Erskine. 

A.  C.  McClurg  Company: 

The  Sable  Lorcha.    By  Horace  Hazeltinc. 

The  Ncale  Publishing  Company: 

The  Man  from  Jericho.  By  Edwin  Carlile 
Litsey. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons: 

The  Toll  Bar.    By  J.  E.  Buckrose. 
The  Relentless  Current.    By  M.  E.  Charles- 
worth. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons: 

Fathers  of  Men.    By  E.  W.  Hornung. 
A  Local  Colorist.    By  Annie  Trumbull  Slos- 
son. 

Small,  Maynard  and  Company: 

The  One  and  the  Other.  By  Hewes  Lancas- 
ter. 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company: 

A  Painter  of  Souls.    By  David  Lisle. 
Cap'n  Joe's  Sister.    By  Alice  Louise  Lee. 
To  M.  L.  G,  or  One  Who  Passed.    Anon. 

Sturgis  and  Walton  Company: 

The  Drunkard.    By  Guy  Thorne. 

NEW  EDITIONS 

American  Baptist  Publication  Society: 

India  and  Daily  Life  in  Bengal.  By  Rev.  Z. 
F.  Griffin,  B.D.     (Third  Edition.) 

The  Cosmopolitan  Press: 
The  Rational  Memory.    By  W.  H.  Groves. 
(Second  Edition.) 
Dodd,  Mead  and  Company: 

My  Lady  Caprice.    By  Jeffery  Farnol. 
R,  F.  Fenno: 
A  Curb  to  Predatory  Wealth.     By   W.  V. 
Marshall.     (Second  edition  revised.) 


Longmans,  Green  and  Company: 

The  Collected  Works  of  William  Morris: 
Volume    IX.  Love  is  Enough:  Poems  by 

the  Way. 
Volume  X.  Three  Northern  Love  Stories : 

The  Talc  of  Beowulf. 
Volume    XI.  The  iSnetds  of  Virgil. 
Volume  XII.  The    Story    of    Sigvrd    the 

Volsung  and  The  Fall  of  the  Nibelungs. 

C  V,  Mosby  Company: 

Handbook  of  Suggestive  Therapeutics,  Ap- 
plied Hypnotism,  Psychic  Science.  A 
Manual  of  Practical  rsychotherapy,  De- 
signed Especially  for  the  Genend  Prac- 
titioner of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  By 
Henry  S.  Munro,  M.D.  (Third  edition, 
revised  and  enlarged.) 

MISCELLANEOUS 

D,  Appleton  and  Company: 

The  Coming  Generation.  By  William  Byron 
Forbush. 

The  Arakelyan  Press: 

Critique  of  Pure  Kant,  or  a  Real  Realism  vs. 
A  Fictitious  Idealism.  In  a  Word  the 
Bubble  and  Monstrosity  of  the  Kantian 
Metaphysic.   By  Charles  Kirkland  Wheeler. 

The  Boston  Book  Company: 

Abbreviations  and  Technical  Terms  Used  in 
Book  Catalogues  and  in  Bibliographies. 
By  Frank  Keller  Walter. 

Boston  Public  Library: 

The  Public  Library  of  the  City  of  Boston. 
A  History.  By  Horace  G.  Wadlin. 
Litt.D.  Printed  at  the  Library  and  Pub- 
lished by  the  Trustees. 

Columbia  University  Press: 
Mathew    Carey,   Editor,  Author   and   Pub- 
lisher.   A  Study  in  American  Literary  De- 
velopment.    By  Earl  L.  Bradsher,  rh.D. 

Dodd,  Mead  and  Company: 
Death.     By    Maurice    Maeterlinck.     Trans- 
lated by  Alexander  Teixeira  de  Mattos. 

DuMeld  and  Company: 
Home  Hygiene  and  Prevention  of  Disease. 

By  Norman  E.  Ditman,  M.D. 
The  New  England  Cook  Book.     By  Helen 

S.  Wright. 

Eaton  and  Mains: 
Dynamic  Christianity.    By  Levi  Gilbert. 

Forbes  and  Company: 

Business  and  Kingdom  Come.  By  Frank 
Crane. 

Henry  Holt  and  Company: 

The  Comments  of  Bagshot.  (Second  Se- 
ries.)    By  J.  A.  Spender. 

Houghton  MiMin  Company: 
The  Egyptian   (Conception   of  Immortality. 

By  (Siorge  Andrew  Reisner. 
Socialism  and  Character.    By  Vida  D.  Scud- 
der. 
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IViiliam  R.  Jenkins  Company: 

Modem  Riding  and  Horse  Education.  By 
Major  Noel  Birch. 

German  for  Daily  Use :  Comprising  Con- 
versations for  Journeying  and  for  Daily 
Use  in  Town  and  Cfountry.  By  E.  P. 
Prcntys. 

Jewish  Publication  Society: 

Selected  Essays  by  Ahad  Ha- 'am.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Hebrew  by  Leon  Simon. 

John  Lane  Company: 

The  Criminal  and  the  Community.  By 
James  Devon. 

/.  B.  Lippincott  Company: 

Conquests  of  Science  Series :  The  Railway 

Conquest  of  the  World.    By  Frederick  A. 

Talbet. 
Amateur    Gardencraft:    A    Book    for    the 

Home-Maker    and    Garden    Lover.      By 

Eben  E.  Rexford. 
The  American  Government.     By  Frederick 

J.  Haskin. 

Luzac  and  Company,  London: 

An  Essay  on  Hinduism:  Its  Formation  and 
Future.  Illustrating  the  Laws  of  Social 
Evolution  as  Reflected  in  the  History  of 
the  Formation  of  Hindu  Community.  By 
Shridhar  V.  Ketkar,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

A.  C,  McClurg  and  Company: 

The  Physiology  of  Faith  and  Fear;  or  The 
Mind  in  Health  and  Disease.  By  William 
S.  Sadler,  M.D. 

The  Trooper  Police  of  Australia :  A  Record 
of  Mounted  Police  Work  in  the  Common- 
wealth from  the  Earliest  Days  of  Settle- 


ment to  the  Present  Time.  By  A.  L. 
Haydon. 

Old  English  Libraries:  The  Making.  Col- 
lection, and  Use  of  Books  during  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.    By  Ernest  A.  Savage. 

How  to  Save  Mon^y.  By  Nathaniel  C, 
Fowler,  Jr. 

More  Guessing  Contests  by  "Dame  Curtsey." 
By  Ellye  Howell  Glover. 

The  Macmillan  Company: 

The  Life  and  Love  of  the  Insect.  By  J. 
Henri  Fabre.  Translated  by  Alexander 
Teixeira  de  Mattos. 

Moffat,  Yard  and  Company: 

The  Methods  of  Race-Regeneration.  By  C. 
W.  Saleeby,  M.D. 

The  Problem  of  Race-Regeneration.  By 
Havelock  Ellis. 

The  Declining  Birthrate:  Its  National  and 
International  Significance.  By  Arthur 
Newsholme,  M.D. 

Surgery  and  Society:  A  Tribute  to  Lister- 
ism.    By  C.  W.  Saleeby,  M.D. 

The  Neale  Publishing  Company: 

The  Laughter  of  Jesus.     By  Elmer  Willis 

Serl. 
Israel's  Prophets.  By  George  L.  Petrie,  D.D. 
The  United  States  Government.    By  Victor 

P.  Hammer. 

Fleming  H,  Revell  Company: 

American-Japanese  Relations:  An  Inside 
View  of  Japan's  Policies  and  Purposes. 
By  Kiyoshi  K.  Kawakami. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons: 

The  Country  Life  Library:  Causeries  on 
English  Pewter.    By  Antonio  de  Navarre. 


SALES  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE  MONTH 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most  popular  new  books  in  the  order  of  demand,  as  sold  between 

the  1st  of  February  and  the  ist  of  March. 


NEW   YORK  CITY,  DOWNTOWN 

Fiction 

1.  The  Amazing  Adventures  of  Letitia  Car- 

berry.     Rinehart.     (Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.25. 

2.  Mother.     Norris.     (Macmillan.)  $1.00. 

3.  Christopher.     Pryce.     (Houghton  Mifflin.) 

4.  The  Harvester.    Str  at  ton- Porter.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

5.  The  Prodigal  Judge.    Kester.    (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.) $1.25. 

6.  Queed.      Harrison.      (Houghton    Mifflin.) 

$1.35. 

NoN-FlCTION 

No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report 


ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

1.  Christopher.     Pryce.     (Houghton  Mifflin.) 

$1.35. 

2.  The  Heart  of  Life.    De  Coulevain.     (Dut- 

ton.)  $1.25. 

3.  The  Harvester.    Stratton- Porter.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

4.  Queed.  Harrison.  (Houghton  Mifflin.)  $1.35. 

5.  He  Comes  Up  Smiling.    Sherman.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.25. 

6.  The    Mystery    of   Number   47.      Clouston. 

(Moffat,  Yard.)     $1.10. 

NoN -Fiction 
No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 
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ATLANTA,  GA. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Far  Triumph.    Dejeans.    (Lippincott) 

$1.25. 

2.  The  Following  of  the  Star.    Barclay.   (Put- 

nam.) |i.35- 

3.  He  Comes  Up  Smiling.    Sherman.   (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.25. 

4.  The  Money  Moon.   Famol.    (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.25. 

5.  A  Weaver  of  Dreams.    Reed.     (Putnam.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Riders  of  the  Purple  Sage.    Grey.     (Har- 

per.) $1.30. 

NoN-FlCTION 

No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
Fiction 

1.  Tante.   Sedgwick.    (Century  Co.)  $1.30. 

2.  Riders  of  ttie  Purple  Sage.     Grey.     (Har- 

per.)   $1.30. 

3.  He  Comes  Up  Smiling.   Sherman.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.25. 

4.  Pollyooly.    Jepson.    (Bobbs- Merrill.)  $i.2<. 

5.  The  Money  Moon.    Famol.   (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1^5. 

6.  Hilda  Lessways.   Bennett    (Dutton.)   $1.50. 

NoN-FicrioN 

1.  Woman  and  Labor.     Schreiner.     (Stokes.) 

$1.25. 

2.  Two  Years  in  the  Forbidden  Citv.    Princess 

Der^  Ling.     (Moflfat,  Yard.)  $2.00. 

3.  Creative     Evolution.       Bergson.       (Holt.) 

$2.50. 

4.  Old  Age  Deferred.    Lorand.   (Davis.)  $2.50. 

Juveniles 

1.  Team  Mates.  Barbour.   (Century  Co.)  $1.20. 

2.  Rolf  in  the  Woods.     Seton.     (Doubleday, 

Page.)  $1.75. 

3.  Peter   and    Wendy.      Barrie.      (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Harvester.    Stratton-Portcr.     (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

2.  The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth.    Wright. 

(Book  Supply.)  $1.30. 

3.  Miss  Minerva  and  Wm.  Green  Hill.     Cdl- 

houn.     (Reilly  &  Britton.)  $1.00. 

4.  He  Comes  Up  Smiling.   Sherman.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.25. 

5.  Queed.      Harrison.      (Houghton    Mifflin.) 

$1.35. 

6.  Tante.     Sedgwick.     (Century  Co.)  $1.30. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  Woman  and  Labor.     Schreiner.     (Stokes.) 

$1.25. 

2.  Mental   Efficiency.     Bennett.     (Doran.)   75 

cents. 

3.  Complete    Opera    Goer's    Guide.      Melitz. 

(Dodd.  Mead.)  $1.50. 

4.  The     Blue    Bird.      Maeterlinck.       (Dodd, 

Mead.)  $1.25. 

TiTWNTT  F^ 

I.  The    Tale    of    Timmy    Tiptoes.      Potter. 
(Wame.)     50  cents. 


2.  Two  Little  Savages.     Setoo.     (Grosset  & 

Dmilap.)    50  cffftf 

3.  Betty   Wales   Decides.     Warde.      (Penn.) 

$1.25. 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth.    Wright 

(Book  Supply.)  $1.30. 

2.  Riders  of  the  Purple  Sage.    Grey.    (Har- 

per.) $1.30. 

3.  The  Harvester.    Stratton-Porter.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

4.  Peter  Ruff  and  The  Double  Four.    Oppcn- 

heim.     (Little,  Brown.)     $i.3a 

5.  The  Following  of  the  Sur.    Barclay.  (Put- 

nam.) $1.35. 

6.  The    Iron    Woman.     Deland.      (Harper.) 

$1.35. 

NoN-FicnoN 


No  report. 
No  report. 


Juveniles 


BOSTON,  MASS. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Heart  of  Us.     Sullivan.     (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $1.25. 

2.  Tante.     Sedgwick.     (Century  Co.)  $1.30. 

3.  Peter  Ruff  and  The  Double  Four.    Oppen- 

heim.     (Little,  Brown.)     $1.25. 

4.  Christopher.     Pryce.     (Houghton  Mifflin.) 

$1.35. 

5.  A  Pamter  of  Souls.    Lisle  (Stokes.)  $1.25. 

6.  The  Money  Moon.  Famol.    (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.25. 

NoN-FicnoN 

1.  Creative     Evolution.      Bergson.       (Holt.) 

$2.50. 

2.  The  Modern  Railroad.    Hunger  ford.    (Mc- 

Clurg.)  $1.75. 

3.  The  Life  and  Times  of  Cavour.     Thayer. 

(Houghton  Mifflin.)  $7.50. 

TuVENILES 

1.  The   Boy  with  the  U.    S.   Census.     Rolt- 

Wheeler.   ( Loth rop,  Lee  ftShepard.)  $i.5a 

2.  Peter   and    Wendy.      Barrie.      (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Second  Boys'  Book  of   Model  Aeroplanes. 

Collins.     (Century.)     $1.20. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Harvester.    Stratton-Porter.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

2.  The  Money  Moon.    Farnol.    (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.25. 

3.  The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth.    Wright 

(Book  Supply.)  $1.30. 

4.  Queed.      Harrison.      (Houghton    Mifflin.) 

$1.35. 

5.  The    Case    of    Richard    Meynell.      Ward. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)  $1.40. 

6.  Riders  of  the  Purple  Sage.     Grey.    (Har- 

per.)    $1.30. 


No  report. 
No  report. 


NoN-FicnoN 
Juveniles 
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CHICAGO,  ILL. 
Fiction 

1.  He  Conies  Up  Smiling.    Sherman.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.25. 

2.  Peter  Ruff  and  The  Double  Four.    Oppen- 

heim.     (Little.  Brown.)  $1.25. 

3.  The  Money  Moon.    Farnol.  (Dodd,  Mead.) 

4.  The  Following  of  the  Star.    Barclay.   (Put- 

nam.) $1.35. 

5.  The    Case    of    Richard    Meynell.      Ward. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)  $i.3S. 

6.  Tante.    Sedgwick.     (Clentury.)  $1.30. 

NON-FlCTION 

1.  Social  Forces  in  American  History.  Simons. 

(Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

2.  Creative  Evolution.    Bergson.  (Holt.)  $2.50. 

3.  The  Playboy  of  the  Western  World.  Synge. 

(Luce.)  $1.00. 

Juveniles 

1.  Just  Patty.    Webster.   (Century  Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  Track's  End.    (Tarruth.     (Harper.)  |i.oo. 

3.  The  Forest  Castaways.     Bartlett.   (Century 

Co.)  $1.50. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 
Fiction 

1.  He  Comes  Up  Smiling.    Sherman.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.35. 

2.  The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth.     Wright 

(Book  Supply.)  $1.30. 

3.  ThcIronWoman.  Deland.   (Harper.)  $1.35. 

4.  The  Harvester.    Stratton- Porter.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

5.  Peter  Ruff  and  The  Double  Four.    Oppen- 

heim.     (Little,  Brown.)  $1.25. 

6.  Jennie  Gerhardt.    Dreiser.  (Harper.)  $1.35. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  George  Bernard  Shaw :  His  Life  and  Works. 

Henderson.     (Stewart  &  Kidd.)   $5.00. 

2.  Education   in  Sexual   Physiology  and  Hy- 

giene.   Zenner.     (Stewart  &  Kidd.)  $1.00. 

3.  Decameron.    Boccaccio.    (Stewart  &  Kidd.) 

$1.25. 

4.  Seven     Short     Plays     of     Lady     Gregory 

(Luce.)  $1.75. 

Juveniles 

1.  Peter    and   Wendy.     Barrie.      (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Every  Child  Should  Know  Series.  (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.20. 

3.  Little  Colonel  Series.     Johnston.     (Page.) 

$1.50. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
FicnoN 

1.  He  Comes  Up  Smiling.    Sherman.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.25. 

2.  Riders  of  the  Purple  Sage.    Grey.    (Har- 

per.) $1.30. 

3.  Tante.    Sedgwick.     (Century  (To.)  $1.30. 

4.  Mother.    Norris.     (Macmillan.)  $1.00. 

5.  Prince  and   Betty.     Woodhouse.     (Watt) 

$1^5. 

6.  Christopher.     Pryce.     (Houghton  Mifflin.) 

$1.35. 

Non-Fiction 
No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report 


DENVER,   COLO. 
Fiction  * 

1.  The  Harvester.    Stratton-Portcr.    (Double- 

day.  Page.)  $1.35. 

2.  The  Money  Moon.    Farnol.    (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.25. 

3.  The    Iron    Woman.      Deland.      (Harper.) 

$1.35. 

4.  The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth.     Wright 

(Book  Supply.)     $1.30. 

5.  Dawn  O'Hara.    Ferber.     (Stokes.)  $1.25. 

6.  The    Patrician.      Galsworthy.      (Scribner.) 

$1.35. 

Non-Fiction 
I.  Man's    Birthright      Brown.      (Fitzgerald.) 
$1.50. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

*     DES  MOINES,  IOWA 
Fiction 

1.  Mother.     Norris.     (Macmillan.)  $1.00. 

2.  The    Gleaners.      Laughlin.      (Revell.)      75 

cents 

3.  At    Good    Old    Siwash.      Fitch.      (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.25. 

4.  The    Iron    Woman.      Deland.      (Harper.) 

$1.35.  ' 

5.  The  Harvester.    Stratton-Porter.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)   $1.35. 

6.  Peter  Ruff  and  The  Double  Four.    Oppen- 

heim.     (Little.  Brown.)  $1.25, 
Non-Fiction 

1.  The    Play-Boy    of    the    Western    World. 

Synge.     (Luce.)  $1.00. 

2.  Woman  and  Labor.     Schreiner.     (Stokes.) 

$1.25. 

3.  Every  woman.     Browne.      (Fly.)   $1.00. 

4.  How  To  Live  on  Twenty-four  Hours  a  Day. 

Bennett     (Doran.)     50  cents. 

Juveniles 

1.  The  Queen  of  the  City  of  Mirth.     Sabin. 

(Jacobs.)  $1.00. 

2.  Bunny  House  and  Other  Rhymes.     Bridg- 

man.     (Caldwell.)    60  cents. 

3.  Mother  Carey's  Chickens.  Wiggin.  (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)  $1.25. 

DETROIT.  MICH. 
Fiction 

1.  He  Comes  Up  Smiling.    Sherman.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.25. 

2.  The  Harvester.    Stratton-Porter.     (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

3.  The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth.    Wright 

(Book  Supply.)  $1.30. 

4.  Queed.      Harrison.      (Houghton    Mifflin.) 

$1.35. 

5.  The   Position   of   Peggy.     Merrick.  (Ken- 

nerley.)  $1.20. 

6.  The  Old  Wives'  Tales.    Bennett.    (Doran.) 

$1.50. 

NoN- Fiction 

1.  How  to  Live  on  Twenty-four  Hours  a  Day. 

Bennett     (Doran.)     50  cents. 

2.  England  and  the  English.    Collier.     (Scrib- 

ner.) $1.50. 

3.  Four    Months    Afoot    in    Spain.      Franck. 

(Century  Co.)  $2.00. 

4.  Creative  Evolution.    Bergson.  (Holt)  $2.50. 
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Juveniles 

1.  The  Glenlock  Girls  Qub.    Rcmick.  (Penn.) 

$1.25. 

2.  For  Yardley.    Barbour.     (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

3.  Four    Comers     at     College.       Blanchard. 

(Jacobs.)  $1.50. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Harvester.    Stratton-Porter.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

2.  The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth.     Wright 

(Book  Supply.)  $1.30. 

3.  Queed.  Harrison.  (Houghton  Mifflin.)  $1.35. 

4.  Peter  Ruff  and  The  Double  Four.    Oppen- 

heim,  (Little,  Brown.)  $1*25. 

5.  He  G>mes  Up  Smiling.    Sherman.  (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.25. 

6.  The    Iron    Woman.      Deland.      (Harper.) 

$1.35. 

Non-Fiction 
No  report 

Juveniles 
No  report 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
Fiction 

1.  He  Comes  Up  Smiling.    Sherman.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.25. 

2.  The  Money  Moon.    Farnol.   (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.25. 

3.  The  mrvester.    Stratton-Porter.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

4.  The    Iron    Woman.      Deland.      (Harper.) 

$1.35-  ^ 

5.  Tantc.   Sedgwick.    (Century  Co.)  $1.30. 

6.  The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth.     Wright. 

(Book  Supply)    $1.30. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  Life  of  George  Bernard  Shaw.    Henderson. 

(Stewart  &  Kidd.)    $5.00. 

2.  Moral    and    Reh'gious    Challenge    of    Our 

Times.     King.      (Macmillan.)   $1.50. 

3.  The   Changing   Chinese.     Ross.      (Century 

Co.)  $2.40. 

4.  Woman  and  Labor.     Schreiner.     (Stokes.) 

$1.50. 

T1TVPIMTI  PQ 

1.  Betty    Wales    Decides.      Ward.      (Penn.) 

$1.25. 

2.  Champion   of   the    Regiment.      Tomlinson. 

(Houghton  Mifflin.)  $1.50. 

3.  Rolf  in  the  Woods.     Seton.     (Doubleday, 

Page.)     $1.75. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
Fiction 

1.  Queed.      Harrison.      (Houghton    Mifflin.) 

$1.35. 

2.  The  Harvester.    Stratton-Porter.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

3.  The    Iron    Woman.      Deland.      (Harper.) 

$1.35. 

4.  The    Broad    Highway.      Farnol.      (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.35. 

5.  Mother.    Norris.     (Macmillan.)  $1.00. 

6.  The  Peace  of  Soloman  Valley.     McCarter. 

(McClurg.)     50  cents. 


Non-Fiction 

1.  Progress  and  Poverty.    George.     (Double- 

<^y.  Page.)  $i.oa 

2.  Creative  Evolution.    Bergson.  (Holt)  $2.50. 

3.  How  to  Live  on  Twenty-four  Hours  a  E^y. 

Bennett    (Doran.)    50  cents. 

4.  The     Fight    for    Conservation.       Pinchot 

(Doubleday,  Page.)  60  cents. 
Juveniles 

1.  Peter   and    Wendy.      Barrie.      (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Boys'  Book  of  Model  Aeroplanes.   Col- 

lins.    (Century  Co.)  $1.20. 

3.  The    Story    Girl.      Montgomery.      (Page) 

$1.50. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

•  Fiction 

1.  Queed.       Harrison.     (Houghton     Mifflin.) 

$1.35. 

2.  He  Comes  Up  Smiling.    Sherman.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.25. 
3-  Ethan  Frome.    Wharton.  (Scribner.)  $1.00. 

4.  The  Harvester.    Stratton-Porter.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

5.  The.  Garden   of    Resurrection.      Thurston. 

(Kennedy.)  $1.30. 

6.  The  Fool  in  Christ   Hauptman.    (Huebsch.) 

$1.50. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  Creative  Evolution.    Bergson.  (Holt.)  $2.50 

2.  Fifty   Years    of    Public    Service.     Cullom. 

(McClurg.)  $3.00. 

3.  Madras  House.  Barker.    (Kennerly.)   $1.00. 

4.  Three  Plays.     Brieux.  (Brentano.)  $1.50. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Fiction 

1.  He  Comes  Up  Smiling.    Sherman.  (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    $1.25. 

2.  Riders  of  the  Purple  Sage.  Grey.  (Harper.) 

$1.30. 

3.  Queed.  Harrison.  (Houghton  Mifflin.)  $1.35. 

4.  From   the    Car   Behind.     Ingram    (Lippin- 

cott)   $1.25. 

5.  Tante.  Sedgwick.  (Century  Co.)  $1.30. 

6.  Vane     of     the     Timberlands.        Bindloss. 

(Stokes.)  $1.25. 

NoN- Fiction 
No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report 

MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Harvester.     Stratton-Porter.   (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

2.  The    Broad    Highway.      Farnol.      (Little, 

Brown.)   $1.35. 

3.  The  Money  Moon.    Farnol.  (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.25. 

4.  The  Iron  Woman.  Deland.  (Harper.)  $1.35. 

5.  The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth.    Wright 

(Book  Supply.)  $1.35. 

Non-Fiction 
No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 
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MILWAUKEE,   WIS. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Iron  Woman.  Deland.  (Harper.)  $1.35. 

2.  The  Harvester.     Stratton- Porter.  (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

3.  The  Money  Moon.    Farnol.  (Dodd,  Mead.) 

I1.25. 

4.  He  Conies  Up  Smiling.    Sherman.  (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)   $1.25. 

5.  In    Desert    and    Wilderness.      Sienkiewicz. 

(little.  Brown.)  $1.25. 

6.  From  the  Car  Behind.     Ingram.    (Lippin- 

cott.)  $1.25. 

Non-Fiction 
No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Fiction 

1.  Queed.  Harrison.  (Houghton  Mifflin.)  $1.35. 

2.  The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth.     Wright. 

(Book   Supply.)    $1.30. 

3.  The  Harvester.     Stratton- Porter.   (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

4.  The  Iron  Woman.  Deland.  (Harper.)  $1.35- 

5.  The  Rosary.    Barclay.  (Putnam.)  $i.35- 

6.  The    Secret  Garden.     Burnett.      (Stokes.) 

Non-Fiction 

1.  The  Diary  of  Gideon  Welles.     (Houghton 

Mifflin.)   $10.00. 

2.  Principles  of  Economics.     Taussig.    (Mac- 

millan.)   $4.00. 

3.  The  Women  of  the  Caesars.    Ferrero.  (Cen- 

tury Cx).)  $2.00. 

4.  The  Cable  (Jame.     Washburn.     (Sherman, 

French.)   $1.25. 

Juveniles 

1.  The  Land   We   Live   In.     Price.     (Small, 

Maynard.)  $1.50. 

2.  Just  Patty.    Webster.   (Century  Co.)  $1.20. 

3.  The  Treasure  Babies.     Daviess.      (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.00. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth.    Wright. 

(Book  Supply.)  $1.30. 

2.  The  Harvester.     Stratton-Porter.   (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

3.  The  Sick-a-Bed  Lady.     Abbott.     (Century 

Co.)  $1.30. 

4.  Queed.  Harrison.  (Houghton  Mifflin.)  $1.35. 

5.  The  Prodigal  Judge.    Kester.  (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)  $1.25. 

6.  Vane     of     the     Timberlands.       Bindloss. 

(Stokes.)     $1.25. 

NoN-FicnoN 

1.  A  Garden  of  Paris.    Wallace.     (McClurg.) 

$1.25. 

2.  The  Diary  of  Gideon  Welles.     (Houghton 

Mifflin.)   $10.00. 

3.  The  Letters  of  Sarah  Orne  Jewett.     Field. 

(Houghton  Mifflin.)  $1.50. 

4.  Life.    Death    and    Immortality.     Thomson. 

(Funk  &  Wagnalls.)  $i.2a 

Juveniles 
I    Freshman  Dorn,  Pitcher.    Quirk,  (Century 

Co.)   $1.50. 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Fiction 

1.  Queed.  Harrison.  (Houghton  Mifflin.)  $1.35. 

2.  The  Harvester.     Stratton-Porter.   (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

3.  The  Following  of  the  Star.    Barclay.  (Put- 

nam.)  $1.35. 

4.  Adrian  Savage.      Malet.  (Harper.)  $1.35. 

5.  Jennie  Gehardt.    Dreiser.  (Harper.^  $1.35. 

6.  The  Money  Moon.    Farnol.  (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.25. 

NON-FlCTION 

1.  Three  Plays.     Brieux.     (Brentano.)     $1.50. 

2.  As  a   Man  Thinks.     Thomas.     (Duffield.) 

$1.25. 

3.  The  Mansion.  Van  Dyke.  (Scribner.)  $1.00. 

4.  England  and  the  English.     Collier.   (Scrib- 

ner.) 75  cents. 

Juveniles 

1.  Just  Patty.    Webster.  (Century  Co.)  $1.20. 

2.  The    Story    Girl.      Montgomery.      (Page.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Team  Mates.  Barbour.  (Century  Co.)  $1.50 

NORFOLK,  VA. 

Fiction 

1.  Queed.  Harrison.  (Houghton  Mifflin.)  $1.35. 

2.  The  Iron  Woman.  Deland.  (Harper.)  $1.35. 

3.  The  Prodigal  Judge.     Kester.  (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)  $1.25. 

4.  The  Harvester.     Stratton-Porter.   (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

5.  The    Miller    of    Old    Church.      Glasgow 

(Doubleday,  Page.)  $1.50. 

6.  The    Patrician.      Galsworthy.      (Scribner.) 

$1.35. 

NoN -Fiction 

1.  How  to  Live  on  Twenty-four  Hours  a  Day. 

Bennett.  (Doran.)  50  cents. 

2.  Three  Plays.    Brieux.   (Brentano.)  $1.50. 

Juveniles 

1.  The    Story    Girl.     Montgomery.      (Page.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Peter  and  Wendy.  Barrie.  (Scribner.)  $i.5a 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Fiction 

1.  Tante.  Sedgwick.  (Century  Co.)  $1.30. 

2.  Christopher.     Pryce.      (Houghton  Mifflin.) 

$1.35. 

3.  The   Position  of   Peggy.     Merrick.    (Ken- 

nerly.)   $1.20. 

4.  Peter  Ruff  and  The  Double  Four.    Oppen- 

heim.   (Little,  Brown.)  $1.25. 

5.  The  Money  Moon.    Farnol.  (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.25. 

6.  The  Iron  Woman.   Deland.  (Harper.)  $1.35. 

NON-FlCTION 

1.  The  West  in  the  East.    Collier.  (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Three  Plays.    Brieux.  (Brentano.)  $1.50. 

3.  Across  China  on  Foot.     Dingle.     (Holt.) 

$350. 

4.  Four    Months    Afoot    in    Spain.      Franck. 

(Century  Co.)     $2.00. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
Fiction 

1.  Peter  Ruff  and  The  Double  Four.    Oppen- 

heim.   (Little,  Brown.)  $1.25. 

2.  The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth.    Wright 

(Book  Supply.)  $1.30. 

3.  The  Harvester.     Stratton-Porter.   (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

4.  Mother.     Norris.  (Macmillan.)  $1.00. 

5.  Vane  of  the  Timberland.   Bindloss.  (Stokes.) 

$1^5. 

6.  The  Following  of  the  Star.    Barclay.  (Put- 

nam.) $1.35. 

NON-FlCTION 

1.  Through  the  Mill.  Priddy.  (Pilgrim  Press.) 

$1.35. 

2.  Royal  Romance  of  To-day.    Durland.  (Duf- 

field.)  ^.sa 

3.  Three   Plays.     Brieux.    (Brentano.)    Ji.sa 

4.  A  Living  Without  a  Boss.    (Harper.)  $1.00. 

Juveniles 

1.  Mother  West   Wind's   Children.     Burgess. 

(Little,  Brown.)  $1.00. 

2.  Peggy  Owen  at  Yorktown.  Madison.  (Penn.) 

$1.25. 

3.  Rolf  in  the  Woods.     Seton.     (Doubleday, 

Page.)  $1.75. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
Fiction 

1.  He  Cbmes  Up  Smiling.    Sherman.  (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)   $1.25. 

2.  The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth.     Wright. 

(Book  Supply.)  $1.30. 

3.  Riders  of  the  Purple  Sage.    Grey.  (Harper.) 

$1.30. 

4.  The  Harvester.     Stratton-Porter.   (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

5.  When  Tragedy  Grins.  White.  (Watt.)  $1.25. 

6.  The     Carpet    from     Bagdad.      MacGratn. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.25. 
Non-Fiction 

1.  Old  Age  Deferred.  Lorand.    (Davis.)   $2.50. 

2.  A  Tenderfoot  with  Peary.  Borup.  (Stokes.) 

$2.10. 

3.  The    Germans.      Wylie.      (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$2.00. 

4.  Industrial     Depressions.      Hull.     (Stokes.) 

?2.75. 

Juveniles 

1.  A  West  Point  Lieutenant.    Malone.    (Penn.) 

$1.25. 

2.  Dave  Porter  and  His  Rivals.    Stratemeyer. 

(Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard.)  $1.25. 

3.  For  Yardley.     Barbour.   (Appleton.)   $1.50. 

PITTSBURGH,   PA. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Man  Who  Understood  Woman.    Mer- 

rick.  (Kennerly.)  $1.20. 

2.  Tante.  Sedgwick.  (Century  Co.)  $1.30. 

3.  Peter  Ruff  and  The  Double  Four.    Oppen- 

heim.   (Little,  Brown.)  $1.25. 

4.  He  Comes  Up  Smiling.    Sheridan.  (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)   $1.25. 

5.  The  Harvester.     Stratton-Porter.   (Double- 

day,  Page.)   $1.35. 

6.  The  Money  Moon.   Faraol.   (Dodd,  Mead.) 

Non-Fiction 
I.  The  Blue  Bird.  Maeterlinck.  (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.25. 


2.  The  Ladies'  Battle.    Seawell.  (Macmillan.) 

$1.00. 

3.  Four    Months    Afoot   in    Spain.      Franck. 

(Century  Co.)  $2.00. 

Juveniles 
No  report 

PORTLAND,  ME. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Harvester.     Stratton-Porter.  (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

2.  The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth.    Wright 

(Book  Supply.)  $1.30. 

3.  The  Iron  Woman.  Deland.  (Harper.)  $1.35. 

4.  Peter  Ruff  and  The  Double  Four.    Oppen- 

heim.  (Little,  Brown.J  $1.25. 

5.  The  Following  of  the  Star.    Barclay.  (Put- 

nam.) $1.35. 

6.  Tante.  Sedgwick.  (Century  Co.)  $1.30. 

NoN-FicnoN 
No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 
Fiction 

1.  He  Comes  Up  Smiling.    Sherman.  (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.25. 

2.  The  Harvester.     Stratton-Porter.   (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

3.  The  Iron  Woman.  Deland.  (Harper.)  $1.35. 

4.  Pollyooly.    Jepson.    (Bobbs-Merrill.)   $1.25. 

5.  The    Case    of    Richard    Meynell.      Ward. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)  $1.35. 

6.  The  Ne'er-Do- Well.  Beach.  (Harper.)  $1.25. 

NoN-FicnoN 

1.  Three  Plays.    Brieux.  (Brentano.)  $1.50, 

2.  Four    Months    Afoot    in    Spain.      Franck. 

(Century  Co.)  $2.00. 

3.  Creative  Evolution.    Bergson.  (Holt.)  $2.50. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.    I. 
Fiction 

1.  Riders  of  the   Purple  Sage.     Grey.   (Har- 

per.) $1.30. 

2.  The    Broad    Highway.      Farnol.      (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.35. 

3.  Peter  Ruff  and  The  Double  Four.    Oppen- 

heim.    (Little,  Brown.)  ^1.25. 

4.  The  Iron  Woman.  Deland.  (Harper.)  $1.35. 

5.  The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth.    Wright. 

(Book  Supply.)  $1.30. 

6.  Queed.  Harrison.  (Houghton  Mifflin.)  $1.35. 

NoN- Fiction 

1.  Providence    in    Colonial    Times.     Kimball. 

(Houghton  Mifflin.)  $6.50. 

2.  Letters    of    Sarah    Orne    Jewett.      Field. 

(Houghton  Mifflin.)  $1.50. 

3.  Reminiscences.  Angell.   (Longmans,  Green,) 

$1.35. 

Juveniles 
No  report 

RICHMOND,  VA. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Following  of  the  Star.    Barclay.  (Put- 

nam.) $1.35. 

2.  The  Harvester.     Stratton-Porter.  (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

3.  Queed.  Harrison.  (Houghton  Mifflin.)  $1.35. 

4.  The  Iron  Woman.  Deland.  (Harper.)  $1.35. 
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I. 

2. 
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5. 
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I. 

2. 

3. 
4. 


I. 

2. 
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5.  The  MonQT  Moon.    Farnol.    (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1^5. 

6.  The  Maid  of  the  Whispering  Hills.     Roe. 

(Dodd,  Mead.)  $1.30. 

Non-Fiction 
No  report 

Juveniles 
No  report 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Money  Moon.    Farnol.  (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.25. 

2.  The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth.    Wright. 

(Book  Supply.)  $1.30. 

3.  The  Following  of  the  Star.    Barclay.  (Put- 

nam.) $1.35- 

4.  Jennie  Gerhardt    Dreiser.  (Harper.)  $1.35. 

5.  The  Healer.    Herrick.  (Macmillan.)  $1.35. 

6.  The  Amazing  Adventures  of  Letitia  Car- 

berry.     Rinehart    (Bobbs-Merrill.)    $1.25. 
Non-Fiction 
No  report. 

Juveniles 

1.  The   Rover   Boys    Down    East.     Winfield. 

(Grosset  &  Dunlap.)    60  cents. 

2.  The  Motor  Boys  Over  the  Ocean.    Young. 

(Cupples  &  Leon.^  60  cents. 

3.  Dave  Porter  and  His  Rivals.    Stratemeyer. 

(Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard.)  $1.25. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Harvester.     Stratton-Porter.   (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

2.  Molly    Make-Believe.      Abbott      (Century 

Co.)  $i.oa 

3.  The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth.    Wright       ^• 

(Book  Supply.)  I1.30. 

4.  He  Comes  Up  Smiling.    Sherman.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.25. 

5.  Queed.  Harrison.  (Houghton  Mifflin.)  $1.35. 

6.  Mary  Carey.     Bosher.    (Harper.)   $1.00. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  Three  Plays.     Brieux.  (Brentano.)  $1.50. 

2.  Woman  and   Labor.     Schreiner.    (Stokes.) 

$1.25. 

3.  The    Truth    About    an    Author.     Bennett. 

(Doran.)   $1.00. 

Juveniles 
I.  The  Boy  Aviators' Series.  Lawton.   (Hurst) 
SO  cents. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Harvester.     Stratton-Porter.   (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

2.  Mother.   Norris.    (Macmillan.)   $1.00. 

3.  Queed.  Harrison.  (Houghton  Mifflin.^  ?'-35- 

4.  The  Iron  Woman.  Deland.  (Harper.)  ^1.35. 

5.  The  Money  Moon.    Farnol.  (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.25. 

6.  Mother  (prey's  Chickens.  Wiggin.    (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)  $1.25. 

NON-FlCTION 

1.  Creative  Evolution.    Bereson.  (Holt)  $2.50. 

2.  Franz  Liszt    Huneker.  (Scribner.)  $2.00. 

3.  The  Human  Machine.     Bennett    (Doran.) 

75  cents. 

4.  The  Blue  Bird.  Maeterlinck.  (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.25. 


2. 

3. 

4- 

s. 

6. 
I. 
2. 

3. 
4. 

I. 
2. 

3. 


I. 
2. 

3. 


Juveniles 
The   Secret   Garden.     Burnett     (Stokes.) 

$1.35. 
The   Jaunts    of   Junior.     Hunt  (Harper.) 

$1.25. 
David  Crockett,  Scout    Allen.  (Lippincott.) 
$1.25. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Fiction 

The  Harvester.    Stratton-Porter.     (Double- 
day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

Queed.  Harrison.  (Houghton  Mifflin.)  $1.35. 

Mother.  Norris.  (Macmillan.)  $1.00. 

The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth.    Wright. 
(Book  Supply.)  $i.3a 

The  Iron  Woman.  Deland.  (Harper.)  $1.35. 

The  Money  Moon.    Farnol.  (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.25. 

NON-FlCTION 

In  the  Footprints  of  the  Padres.    Stoddard. 
(Robertson.)   $2.00. 

Scientific    Aspects    of    Luther    Burbank's 
Work.  Jordan.  (Robertson.)  $1.75. 

Gardening  in  California.     McLaren.   (Rob- 
ertson.) $3.75. 

Comfort  Found  in  Good  Old  Books.    Fitch. 
(Elder.)  $1.50. 

Juveniles 

The  Patty  Series.     Wells.   (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.25. 
Peter    Rabbit    Series.      Potter.      (Wame.) 

50  cents. 
Betty  Wales  Series.  Warde.   (Penn.)   $1.25. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 
Fiction 
The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth.    Wright 

(Book  Supply.)  $1.30. 
The  Iron  Woman.  Deland.  (Harper.)  $1.35. 
The  Harvester.     Stratton-Porter.   (Double- 
day,  Page.)  $1.35. 
The   Secret   Garden.     Burnett.      (Stokes.) 

$1.35. 
The    Broad    Highway.      Farnol.      (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.35. 
Queed.  Harrison.  (Houghton  Mifflin.)  $1.35. 

Non-Fiction 
The    Municipal    Plan    of    Seattle.     Bogue. 

(Lowman  &  Han  ford.)  $i.5a 
The  Western  Gate.    Ross.   (Dodd,  Mead.) 

75  cents. 
_How  to  Live  on  Twenty-four  Hours  a  Day. 

Bennett  (Doran.)  50  cents. 
Mountain  Campfires.     Meany.   (Lowman  & 

Han  ford.)   $1.00. 

Juveniles 
The  Sea  Fairies.    Baum.  (Reilly  &  Britton.) 

$1.25. 

Further    Adventures    of    Nils.      Lagerloff. 
(Doubleday,  Page.)  $1.20. 

Rolf  in  the  Woods.     Seton.     (Doubleday, 
Page.)    $1.75. 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 
Fiction 

The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth.    Wright 
(Book  Supply.)  $1.30. 

The  Harvester.     Stratton-Porter.   (Double- 
day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

The  Following  of  the  Star.    Barclay.  (Put- 
nam.) $1.35. 
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4.  The  Iron  WomaiL  Deland.  (Harper.) 

5.  Queed.  Harrison.  (Houghton  Mifflin.) 

6.  The  Ne*er-Dp-Well.  Beach.  (Harper.) 

NoN -Fiction 
No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Fiction 

1.  The  Reason  Why.    Glyn.  (Appleton.^  $1.30. 

2.  He  G)ines  Up  Smiling.    Sherman.  (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)     $1.25. 

3.  The  Harvester.     Stratton- Porter.   (Double- 

day,   Page.)    $1.35. 

4.  Riders  of  the  Purple  Sage.    Grey.  (Harper.) 

$1.30. 

5.  The  Maid  of  the  Whispering  Hills.     Roe. 

(Dodd,  Mead.)  $1.30. 

6.  The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth.    Wright 

(Book  Supply.)  $1.30. 

Non-Fiction 
No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

Fiction 

1.  The   Harvester.     Stratton- Porter.      (Lang- 

ton.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Money  Moon.    Farnol.  (Briggs.2  $1.25. 

3.  Torchy.    Ford.  (McLeod  &  Allen.)  $1.25. 

4.  The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth.    Wright. 

(Book  Supply.)   $1.35. 

5.  The     Secret     Garden.       Burnett.       (Copp, 

Clark.)    $1.50. 

6.  A  Safety  Match.    Hay.  (Briggs.)  $1.25. 

Non-Fiction 
I.  The    Life    of    Father    Lacombe.      Hughes. 
(Briggs.)  $2.50. 

Juveniles 
No  report 

WACO,  TEXAS 

Fiction 

1.  The  Harvester.     Stratton-Porter.   (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

2.  The  Winning  of.  Barbara  Worth.    Wright 

(Book  Supply.)  $1.30. 

3.  The  Iron  Woman.  Deland.  (Harper.)  $i.35- 

4.  The  Following  of  the  Star.    Barclay.  (Put- 

nam.) $1.35- 

5.  The  Conflict.    Phillips.  (Appleton.)  $1.30: 

Non-Fiction 
I.  Brann,  the  Iconoclast.    Herz.     $3.00. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Fiction 

1.  Mother.  Norris.  (Macmillan.)  $1.00. 

2.  The  Following  of  the  Star.    Barclay.  (Put- 

nam.) $1.35- 

3.  The  Harvester.     Stratton-Porter.   (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

4.  The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth.     Wright. 

(Book  Supply.)  $i.3a 

5.  The  Trevor  Case.     Lincoln.      (Appleton.) 

$1.30. 

6.  The  Heart  of  Life.  DeCoulevain.   (Dutton.) 

$1.25. 


Non-Fiction 

1.  The  Changing  Chinese.  Ross.   (Century  Co.) 

$2.40. 

2.  Two  Years  in  the  Forbidden  City.    Princess 

der  Ling.  (Moffat,  Yard.)  $2.00. 

3.  Secrets    of    Strength.      Ingram.       (Youngs 

Churchman.)  $1.00. 

4.  The  Mansion.    Van  Dyke.     (Harper.)     50 

cents. 

Juveniles 

1.  The    Tale    of    Timmy    Tiptoes.       Potter. 

(Warne.)    50  cents. 

2.  The  Secret  Garden.  Burnett  (Stokes.^  $i-35. 

3.  Betty   Wales    Decides.     Wardc.      (Pcnn.) 

$1.25. 

WORCESTER.  MASS. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Harvester.     Stratton-Porter.   (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

2.  The  Reason  Why.    Glyn.  (Appleton.)  $1.30. 

3.  The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth.     Wright- 

(Book  Supply.)  $1.30. 

4.  Tante.  Sedgwick.  (Century  Co.)  $i.3a 

5.  The  Maid  of  the  Whispering  Hills.     Roc. 

(Dodd,  Mead.)  $1.30. 

6.  Mother.   Norris.   (Macmillan.)  $1.00. 

NoN-FicnoN 

1.  Auction  Bridge.    Elwell.  (Scribner.)  $1.25. 

2.  Four    Months    Afoot    in    Spain.      Franck. 

(Century  Co.)  $2.oa 

3.  Mental  Efficiency.    Bennett     (Doran.)     75 

cents. 

4.  The  Mansion.     Van  Dyke.     (Harper.)  •    50 

cents. 

Juveniles 

1.  Peter  Rabbit  Series.    Potter.    (Warne.)    50 

cents. 

2.  Tom  Swift  Series.    Appleton.     (Grosset  & 

Dunlap.)   40  cents. 

3.  Tell    It    Again    Stories.      Dillingham    and 

Emerson.  (Ginn.)  60  cents. 

From   the    above   list   the    six   best-sdling 
books   (Bction)  are  selected  according  to  the 
following  system: 
A  book  standing  ist  on  any  list  receives    10 

U  it  <l         ^J    ((     «      «(  «  A 

II  <(  <«         ^^    <«     «      <«  It  ^ 

"      "     "    4th  "  "   "    "     6 
<«   «     «<    gf.1.  It     It       It  It  ^ 

It  It  It  ^^1.  It  It  It  M  ^ 

BEST  SELLING  BOOKS 

According  to  the  foregoing  lists,  the  six 
books  (Bction)  which  have  sold  best  in  the 
order  of  demand  during  the  month  are 

points 

1.  The        Harvester.  Stratton-Porter. 

(Doubleday.  Page.)  $1.35 280 

2.  The     Winning     of     Barbara     Worth. 

Wright   (Book  Supply.)  $1.30 182 

3.  He    Comes    Up     Smilmg.      Sherman. 

(Bobbs-Merrili.)   $1.25 144 

4.  Queed.    Harrison.    (Houghton  Mifflin.) 

$1.35    • 137 

5.  The  Iron  Woman.     Deland.   (Harper.) 

$1.35   133 

6.  The   Money   Moon.      Farnol.      (Dodd, 

Mead.)    $1.25 105 
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Fifteen   years  or   so  ago   there  were 
scattered  about  the  country  several  thou- 
sand   young    men    and 
The  Imitative      women,     in     this     case 
School  mostly   men,    who   were 

busily  engaged  in  writ- 
ing ingenuous  imitations  of  the  then  re- 
cently arrived  Man  from  Nowhere.  Pens 
were  gaily  spattering  white  paper  and 
brown  paper  and  yellow  paper  with  joy- 
ous Kiplingese.  The  comma  and  the 
semicolon  were  temporarily  forgotten. 
Every  manuscript  was  sure  to  contain  its 
"But  that  is  another  story,"  and  some- 
what pale  imitations  of  Mrs.  Hauksbee 
sprang  up  in  every  community  in  our 
land.  Nor  was  this  playing  of  the  "sed- 
ulous ape"  confined  to  the  hopelessly  im- 
possible. Men  of  very  genuine  literary 
talent  were  under  the  spell.  Of  course 
they  were  very  young.  The  other  day 
one  of  the  most  delightful  and  accom- 
plished writers  of  the  younger  school  was 
turning  over  the  pages  of  his  first  pub- 
lished book,  a  volume  of  college  stories. 
There  was  one  tale  that  told  of  the  at- 
tempted hazing  of  a  freshman  and  its 
consequences.  The  writer  pointed  to  it 
with  a  pathetic  grin,  "I  couldn't  see  it 
then,  but  I  can  see  it  so  plainly  now. 
Isn't  that  story  just  Kipling's  'His 
Wedded  Wife'  in  another  setting?" 

Since  those  days  of  the  early  Kipiing 
there  have  been  many  imitators,  but  no 
one  writer  who  could  be  held  responsible 
for  a  school  of  imitators  until  the  arrival 
of  O.  Henry.  Immediately  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  Cabbages  and  Kings  there 


were  a  few  who  attempted  to  reproduce 
the  flavour,  and  with  the  publications  of 
The  Voice  of  the  City,  The  Four  Million, 
and  other  books  of  stories  of  New  York 
City  the  few  became  legion.  It  was  not 
in  the  least  surprising.  Porter's  mala- 
propisms  wtre  in  themselves  a  sugges- 
tion, and  he  taught  his  followers  a  thou- 
sand obvious  but  unexpected  places  to 
which  to  turn  for  romance.  Every  other 
new  story  seemed  to  be  an  answer  to  a 
challenge.  Frank  Norris  had  said  that 
the  only  three  cities  in  the  United  States 
that  offered  a  real  background  for  fiction 
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were  New  York,  Chicago,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. Porter  took  a  "dry-as  dust"  rail- 
road description  of  Nashville,  Tennessee 
— or  was  it  Memphis? — and  produced  the 
grim  and  powerful  "A  Municipal  Re- 
port." Some  one  fleered  at  Fourth  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  as  a  street  without  pos- 
sibilities. Porter's  answer  was  "A  Bird 
of  Bagdad."  But  the  very  assiduity  with 
which  his  imitators  followed  in  his  foot- 
steps has  made  their  efforts  seem  more 
pathetic  by  comparison.  There  is  but  one 
of  them  who  has  succeeded  in  producing 
work  worthy  of  serious  attention.  That 
one,  as  we  have  said  before,  is  Miss  Edna 
Ferber,  whose  collection  of  short  stories 
entitled  Buttered  Side  Down  we  have 
just  been  reading. 


We  have  an  idea  that  one  thing  in  this 
book  of  which  Miss  Ferber  is  secretly 
very  proud,  is  its  indication  of  her  knowl- 
edge of  such  sports  as  are  generally  re- 
garded as  being  in  the  province  of  men. 
There  is  one  baseball  story,  "A  Bush 
League  Hero,"  which  she  seems  to  cher- 
ish, not  so  much  as  a  good  story — it  is — 
but  because  of  what  she  apparently  re- 
gards as  certain  convincing  little  touches. 
Therefore  she  will  probably  be  surprised 
when  we  say  that  the  only  emotion  they 
provoke  is  that  of  amusement  at  her 
naivete.  Upon  this  point  we  are  not 
arguing  with  Miss  Ferber.  We  are  tell- 
ing her  politely  but  firmly.  But  there  is 
plenty  in  her  work  to  remember  and  to 
admire.    For  example,  the  strong,  sound 
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philosophy  of  Jo  Haley  in  the  story  of 
"The  Man  Who  Came  Back";  the  low 
cut  black  dress — we  shall  not  venture 
into  more  definite  description  or  Miss 
Ferber  would  be  amply  avenged  for  our 
preceding  criticism — worn  by  the  little 
shoe  clerk,  Sophy  Epstein;  the  disillu- 
sionment of  Mercedes  Meron,  nee  Sadie 
Hayes,  and  of  Guy  Peel  in  "That  Home 
Town  Feeling";  the  tragedy  of  Eddie 
Houghton  and  its  arraignment  of  life  in 
the  United  States  Navy.  There  is  variety 
in  these  tales,  an  insight  into  human  na- 
ture which,  if  not  genuine,  is  very  well 
simulated,  and  a  sense  of  the  humorous 
that  is  not  to  be  questioned.  Buttered 
Side  Down  stamps  Miss  Ferber  as  a  gen- 
uine acquisition  to  the  ranks  of  clever 
short-story  writers.    Two  or  three  more 


books  of  the  same  quality  will  make  her 
worthy  of  serious  consideration. 


Mr.  Compton  Mackenzie's  Carnival, 
which  is  reviewed  elsewhere  in  this  issue, 

seems  to  be  attracting  an 
„-,      ,     „  unusual   amount    of    at- 

Larmvai  tention  in  England.    Mr. 

Clement  Shorter,  writ- 
ing in  the  London  Sphere,  says  that  one 
week  brought  him  two  memorable  lit- 
erary experiences.  One  was  the  witness- 
ing of  Milestones,  by  Arnold  Bennett  and 
Edward  Krisblauch,  "the  best  play  I 
have  seen  for  years";  the  other  was  the 
reading  of  Carnival. 

Some  time  ago  I  received  the  first  novel  by 
this  writer,  A  Passionate  Elopement.  I  ob- 
served that  it  was  praised  here  and  there,  but 
I  found  the  hook  entirely  unreadable.  I 
"stuck"  before  I  was  half-way  through  it.  I 
thought  it  a  compound  of  Meredith  and  water. 
However,  now  I  have  read  the  same  author's 
second  book  I  must  read  his  first.  Carnival 
carried  me  from  cover  to  cover  on  wings.  We 
have  here  the  life  story  of  a  ballet  z\t\.     The 
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subject  on  the  face  of  it  is  not  enchanting.  At    the    time    of    the    appearance    of 

Books  about  the  stage  are  rarely  successful,  StOVer  at  Yale  in  book  fonn  Mr.  Owen 

and  no  book  describing  the  life  of  the  stage,  Johnson  is  probably  the 

as  far  as  I  can  remember,  has  had  a  vogue.  The  Twenty         best  advetlised  and  most 

But  every  one  who  reads  books  with  judg-  Questions              widely  discussed  of  our 

ment  will  have  to  read  Carnival  and  follow  younger  American  writ- 

the    paihetic    but    inevitable    course    of    its  ers.     In  the  palmy  <Eiys  of  Mr.  Dooley 

heroine.  that   philosopher   of   the   Archey    Road 
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would  undoubtedly  have  resented  Mr. 
Johnson's  existence  on  the  grounds  that 
it  interfered  with  the  newspaper-s  giv- 
ing adequate  space  to  such  really  impor- 
tant news  as  the  heavy  hitting  of  Dele- 
hanty  and  Lajoie,  and  "how  Sharkey  is 
Ihrainin'  for  the  fight,"  Whether  Mr. 
Johnson  is  right  or  wrong  in  his  ex- 
pressed opinions  as  to  the  disappearance 
of  the  spirit  of  real  democracy  from  our 
larger  American  universities,  the  subject 
is  one  admirably  designed  to  furnish  col- 
umns of  very  live  "copy"  to  the  news- 


On  Music 

1.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  Wag- 
nerian theory  of  opera  and  the  old  Italian? 

2.  Who  wrote  Carmen,  and  what  was  the 
history  of  its  reception? 

3.  What  was   Bach's  influence  on  the  de- 
velopment of  music? 

Architectube 

4.  Who  was  the  architect  of  the  Parthenon? 

5.  What  is  the  fundamental  difference  be- 
tween Gothic  and  Renaissance  architecture? 

6.  Who  was  the  architect  of  the  Vatican? 

judders"  "skorky  gbeen" 
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papers,  and  the  newspapers  have  cer- 
tainly not  overlooked  the  opportunity. 
Probably  the  chapter  of  Stover  at  Yale 
that  has  caused  most  comment  is  that  in 
which  the  college  socialist  Erockhurst — a 
character  said  to  have  been  drawn  in 
part  from  Harry  Hunt,  the  reform  mayor 
of  Cincinnati — defiantly  hurls  at  a  group 
of  his  classmates  a  series  of  questions 
which  he  says  that  every  one  of  them 
should  be  able  to  answer.  Here  are  the 
questions,  not  exactly  as  they  appear  in 
the  book,  but  in  an  amended  form : 


THE  AUTHOR  THE  GREAT  BIG   MAN" 

MAGAZINE."     FROM   THE    "OLLA   POMUDA"   OF    l8g6 

Religion 

7.  What  was  historically  new  in  the  Chris- 

8.  What  is  the  history  of  the  cross  as  a  re- 
ligious emblem? 

g.  Describe   any  two  religions  besides   your 

Literature 

10.  What   American    author   has   most   pro- 
foundly influenced  modern  literature? 

11.  Name  ten  French  dramatists. 

13.  Name  six  German  poets  or  dramatists. 
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Politics  and  Econouics 
13-  What  do  you  know  about  the  new  politi- 
cal experiments  in  New  Zealand? 

14.  What  about  the  labour  pension  system 
in  Germany? 

IS-  What  is  the  difference  between  sociahsm 
and  anarchism? 

Painting 

16.  What  was  Rembrandt's  contribution  to 
the  theory  of  painting? 

17.  What  was  the  medium  used  in  ancient 
painting? 

18.  Who  composed  the  Barbizon  school,  and 
the  Pre-Raphaelites? 


General 

19.  What  do  you  know  about  the  history  of 
the  theory  ot  medicine  and  particularly  of  the 
germ  theory  of  disease? 

20.  Who  were  Frani  Hals,  Spinoza,  Holman 
Hunt,  Ambrose  Thomas,  Zom,  Bossuet, 
Tschaikowsky,  Jehovah,  Goya,  Bjomson, 
Strindberg,  Savonarola,  Diirer,  Cavour, 
Winslow  Homer,  Sir  James  Young  Simpson. 
Mistral,  Cellini,  Garrick,  Abbe  Prevost,  Engds? 

Mr.  Johnson  contends  that  these  ques- 
tions, while  designed  to  baffle  the  aver- 
age upper  classman  of  Harvard,  or  Yale, 
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or  Princeton,  would  be  mere  child's  play 
to  a  French  or  German  university  stu- 
dent. As  a  matter  of  fact  we  know  that 
these  questions  have  been  tried  on  some 
thirty  or  forty  men,  practically  all  of 
whom  have  had  college  educations  and 
who  have  been  from  ten  to  twenty  years 
out  of  college.  The  average  of  correct 
answers  from  this  audience  has  been 
about  sixty  per  cent.  Happening  to  know 
the  answers  to  practically  all  these  ques- 
tions, we  are  in  a  position  to  say  that  we 
consider  them,  in  the  bulk,  essentially  fair 
questions,  that  may  be  answered  concisely 
and  adequately.  To  illustrate,  take  the 
first  question  as  to  the  difference  between 
the  Wagnerian  and  the  old  Italian  theory 
of  opera.  Books  might  be  written  in 
answer,  but  it  is  quite  enough  to  say  that 
the  difiference  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  old 
Italian  opera  subordinated  the  orchestra 
to  the  voice,  and  the  Wagnerian  opera 
subordinates  the  voice  to  the  orchestra. 


For  example,  an  old  friend  of  Madame 
Steinheil's  husband  was  Bartholdi,  the 
sculptor  of  the  colossal  "Liberty  Illumi- 
nating the  World."  Although  a  man  of 
keen  intellect  and  much  originality  of 
thought,  Bartholdi's  egotism  was  as  co- 
lossal as  his  statue.  Once  Madame 
Steinheil  met  him  at  the  "Institut."    He 


Although  it  is  the  principal  reason  of 
the  book,  and  the  subject  of  the  greater 

part  of  it,  the  tragedy 
L'Affaire  of   the   Impasse   Ronsin 

Steinbol  on  the  night  of  May  30- 

31,  1908,  will  be  very 
lightly  discussed  here.  To  the  news- 
paper reading  world  at  large  the  murder 
of  Madame  Steinheil's  husband  and 
mother  still  remains  an  unsolved  mys- 
tery, and  Madame  Steinheil's  much- 
exploited  book  neither  lightens  the  dark- 
ness nor  carries  a  convincing  impression 
of  the  author's  innocence.  It  is  not  the 
heroine  of  the  most  "celebrated  case" 
of  her  time,  nor  the  intimate  friend  of 
President  Felix  Faure  who  interests  us 
most,  but  the  young  wife  of  the  painter 
Steinheil  presiding  over  a  salon  which 
was  frequented  by  many  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished French  painters,  musicians, 
sculptors  and  men  of  letters  of  the 
nineties.  Steinheil  was  a  nephew  of  Meis- 
sonier,  and  certain  of  his  paintings  looked 
so  much  like  the  work  of  his  famous 
uncle  that  they  have  been  sold  in  America 
as  "Meissoniers."  Naturally,  when  Stein- 
heil brought  his  young  wife  to  Paris 
it  was  to  an  artistic  circle  that  he  intro- 
duced her,  and  of  this  circle  her  book 
gives  many  interesting  impressions. 


UADAUE  STEINHEIL   IN    HER  PRISON   DRESS 

wore  the  green  uniform  and  sword  of  a 
member,  and  his  breast  glittered  with 
orders.  "You  see  this  httle  thing  here," 
he  said,  "There  are  but  three  Europeans 
who  have  the  right  to  wear  it — one  em- 
peror, one  king — and  myself.  I  don't  at- 
tach the  slightest  importance  to  it."  Of 
the  statue  in  New  York  harbour  he  said: 
"The  Americans  believe  that  it  is  Liberty 
that  illuminates  the  world,  but,  in  reality, 
it  is  my  genius." 

As  Madame  Steinheil  knew  him,  Mas- 
senet, the  composer  of  Manon,   Thais, 
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Sappho,  Werther,  and  so  many  other  de- 
lightful operas,  was  an  irrepressible  boy 
of  sixty,  whimsical,  mischievous,  and 
fond  of  jokes.  Usually,  in  entering  a 
salon,  he  would  waive  aside  the  servant 
about  to  announce  him,  and  shout  "Mas- 
senet." Once,  he  added,  "Grand  officer 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  author  of  a 
score  of  operas,  member  of  several  acad- 


and  played  some  of  his  own  music  as  he  alone 
could  play  it,  and  Massenet's  critics  went  into 
ecstasies.  "Ah.  that's  what  one  may  call  real 
music/'they  said.    "Who  wrote  it?" 

"A  friend  of  mine,"  Massenet  replied  airily, 
and  he  played  again,  saying  when  he  had  con- 
cluded. ;'That  was  my  own," 

"It's  perfectly  sweet.  You  ought  lo  have 
your  music  printed." 


MADAME    STEIN HCIL 

emies."  But  on  one  occasion  he  visited 
Madame  Steitiheil  when  there  were  some 
foreigners  present  and  he  begged  the 
hostess  to  mumble  his  name. 

A  lilde  later,  he  was  talking  music  to  the 
newcomers,  and  in  time  mentioned  Massenet, 
whose  music  he  lightly  disparaged,  with  the 
result  that  Ihey  agreed  with  him,  as  he  seemed 
to  know  all  about  music,  and  even  went  further 
and  declared  Massenet's  music  quite  unbear- 
able.   Thereupon  the  composer  sat  at  the  piano 


^N0    HER  DAUGHTER 

"I  occasionally  do." 

"Really!  Would  you  mind  repeating  your 
name,  we  didn't  quite  catch  it  I" 

''Massenet,"  and  with  infinite  good  grace  the 
composer  handed  his  card,  and  left  the  room 
in  order  to  have  his  laugh  outside. 

Another  frequent  visitor  to  the  Steiti- 
heil salon  was  the  poet  Frani;ois  Coppee- 
But  during  the  Dreyfus  affair,  when  he 
was  taking  a  leading  part  as  one  of -the 
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founders  of  Patrie  Franqaise  league,  the 
Steinheils  saw  less  of  him.  Madame 
Steinheil  met  him  one  morning  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Luxembourg,  reproached 
him  with  his  neglect,  and  begged  him  to 
resume  his  visits.  "Ah  I  my  friend,"  he 
said  hesitatingly,  "I'd  love  to  call  on  you 
as  in  the  past,  but  the  trouble  is  there  are 
too  many  Dreyfusards  in  your  salon!" 
By  an  amusing  coincidence,  Zola  called 
that  very  day,  6ut  he  only  remained 
a  little  while.  "To  my  great  regret, 
I  must  go,  Madame."  ,  And  he  added 
in  a  low,  confidential  voice :  "The  fact 
is  there  are  too  many  Anti-Dreyfusards 
here." 


Victor  Hugo's  Le  Roi  /  Amuse  was 
recently  revived  at  the  Theatre  Fran^ais 

in  Paris.  It  proved  to  be 
The  Royal  an    exceedingly    dreary 

PrerogatiTe  production,      and       one 

newspaper  hit  off  the  sit- 
uation in  the  accompanying  cartoon,  de- 
picting three  very  bored  spectators,  and 
carrying  the  legend  "the  king  amuses 
himself,  perhaps,  but " 

AUX    VBAHOAIt 

<DaHA  d«  Uortsi.) 


Madame  Steinheil  found  Emile  Zola 
lacking  in  his  conversation  just  what  he 
lacked  in  his  books,  lightness  aijd  deli- 
cacy. He  was  heavy,  ponderous,  ag- 
gressive, and  disliked  talent  in  others. 
One  day  she  asked  him  how  the 
chase  after  human  documents  was  going 

"Quite  well,  Madame.  I  hunt  my 
quarry  everywhere,  and  all  day  long. 
Muman  documents,  slices  of  life,  search- 
ing character-studies,  that  is  all  there  is 
in  literature."  "But  what  of  the  writer's 
personality?  Is  that  of  no  account  what- 
ever?" "It  shouldn't  be.  I  try  to  elimi- 
nate my  personality  from  my  books. .  .  ." 
"And  don't  you  succeed?"  "I  have  the 
misfortune  of  being  possessed  of  a  tem- 
perament which  I  cannot  altogether  get 
rid  of,  alas!"  was  the  pompous  reply. 
Another  time,  after  re-reading  La 
Terre,  Madame  Steinheil  said.  "You 
are  a  pessimist,  M.  Zola!  You  see  only 
one  side  of  life,  the  ugly  and  animal  side ; 
and  but  one  kind  of  people  ...  the  bad 
kind.  And  to  cap  it  all,  you  exaggerate. 
You  believe  yourself  a  'realist,'  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  you  are  an  idealist  .  .  . 
with  an  ugly  ideal !"  It  was  very  evident 
that  Zola  was  not  pleased.  Without  re- 
lenting, however,  she  continued:  "I  have 
lived  in  the  country  for  many,  many 
years.  I  assure  you  that  our  peasants 
round  Beaucourt  and  Belfort  bear  very 
little  likeness  to  the  brutes  you  describe. 
I  have  loved  the  peasants.  .  ,  ."  "And 
I,  Madame,"  Zoia  retorted  severely,  "I 
have  observed  them." 


LE  ROI  S  AUUSE,  MAIS 

In    New   York   the   Suffragists   have 
recently  tried  the  interesting  experiment 
of  enlisting  the  drama  as 
„„  .   ,      „  an  aid  to  thecause,  and 

i^abotage  ^^^^      presented      three 

short  plays,  one  of  them 
being  Press  Cuttings,  by  George  Bernard 
Shaw.  It  IS  surprising  that  greater  use 
has  not  been  made  in  all  fields  of  this 
kind  of  propaganda.  There  was  played 
a  little  while  ago  in  Paris,  at  the  Grand 
Guignol,  that  theatre  devoted  to  the  pres- 
entation of  the  terrible,  a  play  called 
Sabotage.    The  scene  the  room  of  a  Paris 
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skilled  workman,  an  employe  of  the 
electric  light  company.  In  the  foreground 
the  workman  and  his  wife.  In  the  back- 
ground the  bed  in  which  their  child  is 
sleeping.  The  child  is  ill,  and  the  mother 
tells  the  father  that  the  physician  has 
said  that  the  crisis  will  come  in  two  or 
three  days.  After  a  time  the  husband 
leaves  to  go  to  a  meeting  of  his  union. 
He  does  not  wish  to  go,  but  the  call  is 
imperative.  He  will  not  be  absent  long, 
and  in  the  meanwhile  their  friend, 
Madame  So  and  So,  will  keep  the  wife 
company.  The  two  women  talk,  the 
visitor  telling  of  the  illnesses  of  her  own 
children.  The  mother  goes  to  look  at  the 
child  and  screams.  The  child  is  strang- 
ling. The  friend  goes  for  the  doctor, 
who  comes  at  once  and  looks  at  the  pa- 
tient. He  turns  to  the  mother.  "Please 
leave  the  room,"  he  says,  "you  will  only 
suffer,  and  you  will  disturb  me.  This 
simply  means  that  the  crisis  has  come 
earlier  than  was  to  be  expected.  It  is 
much  better  so.  It  is  merely  the  matter 
of  a  slight  operation.  I  give  you  my 
word  of  honour — ^my  professional  word 
of  honour — that  all  will  be  well.  Go." 
Swinging  the  electric  light  over  the 
child's  bed  the  physician  takes  out  and 
sterilises  his  instruments.  The  woman 
visitor  standing  ready  to  give  him  any 
needed  help.  He  makes  an  incision  with 
a  knife,  then  another  and  another.  Sud- 
denly— complete  darkness.  "My  God  I 
Woman!  Why  did  you  turn  out  the 
light?"  "I  didn't  turn  out  the  light!" 
"Then  turn  it  on !"  "But  I  can't  turn  it 
on!"  The  physician  vainly  tugs  at  the 
switching,  the  mother  rushes  in,  and 
finally  a  candle  is  found  and  lighted. 
Too  late!  The  child  is  dead!  Then 
there  is  a  noise,  growing  louder  and 
louder.  The  street  below  echoes  with  the 
tramp  of  a  thousand  feet,  and  there  rise 
the  strains  of  the  "Marseillaise."  The 
door  of  the  room  opens  and  the  husband 
stands  on  the  threshold.  "Victory!"  he 
cries.  "We've  won!  There's  not  an 
electric  light  burning  in  Paris  to-night!" 

It  seems  rather  a  far  cry  from  the  in- 
timate life  of  Napoleon  III  and  the  Em- 
press Eugenie  to  the  triumphs  of  mod- 
ern aerial  navigation.  Yet  the  publica- 
tion  in   this   country   of   Andre   Beau- 


mont's My  Three  Big  Flights,  suggests 
a  link  of  which  we  think  very  few  per- 
sons in  this  country  have 
Lieutenant  any  knowledge.  By  most 

Conneau  people  interested  in  the 

subject  Andre  Beau- 
mont, the  winner  of  three  of  the  greatest 
of  recent  flights,  is  probably  regarded  as 
the  foremost  airman  of  the  day.  Many 
of  these  people  know  that  the  name 
"Beaumont"  is  merely  an  assumed  one, 
adopted  for  flying  purposes,  and  only 
slightly  covering  the  identity  of  Lieu- 
tenant J.  Conneau  of  the  French  Navy. 
But  very  few  have  associated  the  in- 
trepid aviator  with  his  parents,  the  Doc- 
tor Conneau  who  was  the  physician  of 
Napoleon  III,  and  the  Madame  Conneau 
who  was  the  Empress's  most  intimate 
companion.  _ 

Lieutenant  Conneau's  book  is  intro- 
duced by  the  following  poem  by  Edmond 
Rostand : 

AU  VAINQUEUR  DE  ROME 
Tout  fut  beau:  la  Victoire  et  Ic  cri  qui  la 

nomme, 
Et  la  Ville  Eternelle,  et  la  jeune  saison, 
Et  le  Captif  sacre  quittant  son  oraison 
Pour  voir  TAik  franchir  les  collines  de  Rome  I 

La  minute  est  sublime  ou  le  Vieux  Pape,  comme 
Pour  laisser  p^netrer  le  siecle  et  rhorizon. 
Fait  ouvrir  la  fenetre,  et  veut,  de  sa  prison, 
Benir  Toiseau  lointain  qu'on  lui  dit  etre  un 
homme ! 

O  le  plus  pur  effet  du  plus  grand  des  exploits  1 
Elle  vient  de  monter  pour  la  premiere  fois. 
La  benediction  qui  dut  toujours  descendrc! 

"Tulvis  es..."  dit  I'Eglise  au  fragile  mortcl... 
Mais  il  s'est  envole  si  haut,  ce  grain  de  cendre, 
Qu'il   faut,   pour   le   b^nir,  le  chercher   dans 

le  del  I 

Mr.  Carl  Holliday's  The  Wit  and  Hu- 
mour  of  Colonial  Days  contains  an  ac- 
--.      ^         -      count  of  the  various  ver- 

Ser  «'°"«     °f     "Yankee 

-.     „  „  Doodle"    which,    if    not 

absolutely  new,  is  well 
worth  repeating.  Almost  invariably  as- 
sociated with  our  own  country  in  the 
mind  of  Americans,  the  tune  of  the  bal- 
lad is  older  than  most  existing  nations. 
In   the   twelfth   century   it  was  played 
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slowly  as  a  chant  in  churches  in  Italy. 
Gradually  it  w6rked  its  way  into  the  daily 
life  of  the  ordinary  peasant,  became  a 
popular  vintage  song  in  Southern  France 
and  Spain,  reached  northward  into  Hol- 
land, where,  as  a  reapers'  song,  it  ac- 
quired the  words  **Yanker  dudel,  doodle 
down,"  and  at  length  entered  England, 
where  before  the  reign  of  Charles  I  it 
was  a  widely  known  nursery  rhyme  with 
the  words : 

Lucky  Locket  lost  her  pocket, 

Kitty  Fisher  found  it; 
Nothing  in  it,  nothing  on  it, 

But  the  binding  round  it. 

In  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth  the 
Cavaliers  wrote  a  song  in  ridicule  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  who,  it  is  said,  once 
rode  into  Oxford,  mounted  on  a  small 
Kentish  horse  and  with  his  small  plume 
tied  into  a  knot: 

Yankee  Doodle  came  to  town. 

Upon  a  Kentish  pony; 
He  stuck  a  feather  in  his  cap 

And  called  it  macaroni. 

"Macaroni,"  of  course,  was  the  term  ap- 
plied at  the  time  to  the  London  dandy. 

Thus  long  before  the  Revolution  the 
song  had  served  in  many  capacities.  Its 
first  significance  in  this  country  was 
given  by  a  British  army  surgeon  who, 
seeing  the  raw  New  England  rustics  star- 
ing at  the  English  troops,  conceived  the 
idea  of  writing  new  words  to  the  old 
tune  in  derision  of  the  patriots. 

And  there  we  see  a   thousand  men, 

As  rich  as  Squire  David; 

And  what  they  wasted  ev'ry  day, 

I  wish  it  could  be  saved. 

41  ♦  ♦  ♦  * 

And  there  I   see  a  swamping  gun. 

Large  as  a  log  of  maple. 
Upon  a  deuced  little  cart, 

A  load  for  father's  cattle. 

And  every  time,  they  shoot  it  off. 

It  takes  a  horn  of  powder, 
And  makes  a  noise  like  father's  gun, 

Only  a  nation  louder. 

I  went  as  nigh  to  one  myself 

As  'Siah's  underpinning; 
And  father  went  as  nigh  again, 

I  thought  the  deuce  was  in  him. 


And  there  was  Cap'n  Washington, 

And  gentlefolks  about  him; 
They  say  he's  grown  so  'tarnal  proud 

He  will  not  ri/le  without  'em. 

He's  got  him  on  his  meeting  clothes, 

Upon  a   slapping  stallion; 
He  set  the  world  along  in  rows, 

In  hundreds  and  in  millions. 

The  colonists,  instead  of  being  exasper- 
ated, liked  the  song,  adopted  it  as  their 
own,  and  on  occasion  whistled  it  with 
such  mocking  vim  that  Cornwallis  is 
said  to  have  exclaimed,  "I  hope  to  God 
I  shall  never  hear  that  damned  tune 
again." 

Here  is  a  story  about  the  late  Stephen 
Crane's    The    Red   Badge    of    Courage 

which  we  believe  has 
Redeeming  the  never  before  been 
"Red  Badge"        printed,  and  which,  in  its 

way,  is  quite  worthy  of 
incorporation  in  a  chapter  of  Henri 
Murger's  Scenes  de  la  Vie  de  Boheme, 
That  before  the  publication  that  made 
it  the  most  talked  of  book  of  a  brief 
hour,  and  amazed  grizzled  veterans  of  the 
Civil  War  by  what  they  considered  its 
reality  and  verisimilitude,  The  Red 
Badge  of  Courage  had  many  vicissitudes 
is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  to 
readers  who  do  not  entirely  forget  the 
books  of  ten  or  fifteen  years  back.  There 
was  one  time  in  its  history  when  a  cer- 
tain number  of  chapters  had  been  ran- 
somed from  the  typewriter  agency  and 
submitted  to  a  publisher.  To  Stephen 
Crane's  delight,  they  were  received  with 
enthusiasm  and  the  book  practically  ac- 
cepted, on  condition  that  the  remaining 
chapters  were  up  to  the  same  standard. 
Crane  was  absolutely  confident  that  he 
had  not  fallen  below  the  level  he  had  set 
himself  in  the  first  part.  But  there  was 
one  serious  complication.  The  balance 
of  the  book  was  practically  in  pawn  at 
the  typewritef^s  for  fifteen  dollars.  In 
despair  he  wrote  to  a  friend : 

Dear  Dicon:  Beg,  borrow  or  steal  fifteen 

dollars.    like  the  Red  Badge  and  want  to 

make  a  contract  for  it.  It's  in  pawn  at  the 
typewriter's  for  fifteen. 

Thine,  Steve. 
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Unfortunately,  the  friend  was  equally 
hard  up  for  ready  money.  Fortunately, 
he  was  accustomed  to  do  hack  work  upon 
occasion  for  a  successful  journalist  who 
happened  to  be  in  his  debt  for  thirteen 
dollars.  Rushing  round  to  collect  this 
magnificent  fund,  he  suggested  that  it 
would  be  a  great  accommodation  if  the 
cheque  could  be  made  out  for  fifteen  dol- 
lars. He  would  "work  out"  the  extra 
two  dollars.  The  journalist  complied 
with  the  request,  and  the  cheque  was  en- 
dorsed and  despatched  to  the  waiting 
Crane.  But  it  happened  that  Crane  had 
already  applied  to  the  journalist  and  the 
latter  had  refused  the  loan.  When  the 
cheque  came  back  with  Crane's  endorse- 
ment, there  were  recriminations.  Noth- 
ing would  make  the  journalist  believe  that 
the  hack-worker  was  innocent  of  conspir- 
ing against  him.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
latter  protested  that  all  but  two  dollars 
of  the  fifteen  was  his  any  way  to  use  as 
he  pleased.  Explanations  were  useless. 
The  journalist  refused  to  be  placated  and 
the  "literary  underwriter"  received  no 
more  commissions,  after  having  pawned 
his  only  pair  of  sleeve-links  to  make  good 
that  part  of  the  fifteen  dollars  that^was 
not  his.  _ 

About  as  amusing  a  manifestation  of 
amiable  egotism  as  we  have  seen  for  a 

long  time  is  the  little 
The  Fuqiiss  pamphlet  "How  and 
Thackeray  Why   I   Illustrated 

Thackeray,"  prepared  by 
Mr.  Harry  Furniss  for  the  purpose  of 
exploiting  the  Centenary  Edition  of 
Thackeray's  Works.  The  mere  fact  that 
Mr.  Furniss  is  probably  quite  right  in 
most  of  his  contentions  about  Thack- 
eray's shortcomings  as  a  draughtsman 
does  not  mitigate  in  the  least  his  vein  of 
genial  conceit. 

The  only  reason  we  have  for  mention- 
ing   Mr.    Charles    Johnson's    Why    the 

World  Laughs  is  that  it 
The  World's  is  such  an  excellent  ex- 
Humour  ample  of  a  very  rich  sub- 
ject very  badly  treated. 
In  it  not  only  does  compilation  go  be- 
yond all  reasonable  bounds;  the  book 
might  be  summed  up  as  a  work  about 
humour  by  a  man  apparently  utterly  de- 
void of  humour. 


According  to  a  note  sent  out  by  the 
book's    publishers,    two    different    New 

York  theatrical  critics 
Identifying  who    have    long    known 

"To  M.  L.  G.**       the  stage  and  its  history 

are  declaring  that  the 
theatrical  boarding  house  and  agency  de- 
scribed in  the  anonymous  novel  called 
To  M,  L,  G.  is  an  accurate  picture  of  the 
boarding  house  kept  years  ago  by  the 
mother  of  Bijou  Fernandez.  Aside  from 
this  serious  attempt  to  identify  the  per- 
sons of  the  novel,  Franklin  P.  Adams, 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Mail,  has  de- 
clared that  the  theory  that  "M.  L.  G."  is 
none  other  than  Montague  L.  Glass 
would  bear  looking  into,  while,  as  for 
"He  Who  Passes,"  the  subtitle  of  the 
novel,  that,  declares  Colonel  Adams, 
should  certainly  appeal  to  poker-players, 
who,  he  alleges,  "fell  for"  Helen  of  the 
High  Hand  in  large  and  bewildered  num- 
bers. _ 

We  have  just  been  glancing  ^i  Fore 
and  Aft,  by  Mr.  E.  Keble  Chatterton. 

We  are  not  inclined  to 
Literary  devote  much  time  to  it. 

Economy  We  have  no  doubt  that 

it  is  an  interesting  book, 
but  we  feel  we  can  say  with  perfect  se- 
curity that  we  have  read  it  all  before  in 
the  same  author's  Sailing  Ships  and 
Their  Story,  Steamships  and  Their 
Story  and  The  Romance  of  the  Ship, 
Mr.  Chatterton  must  be  highly  extolled 
for  that  excellent  old  virtue,  economy. 
He  reminds  us  of  that  philosophical  verse 
writer  of  whom  Mr.  James  L.  Ford  told 
in  the  Literary  Shop,  who  pointed  out  to 
his  fellow-workers  the  wicked,  wasteful 
extravagance  of  using  up  a  whole  idea 
in  a  single  poem.  The  idea  should  be 
divided  into  twenty-four  parts,  and  each 
part  made  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  poem. 

If  Mr.  Henry  Sydnor  Harrison,  the 
author  of  Queed,  should  chance  to  con- 
sider himself  slighted  by 
An  Illustrious      the  publication  of  the  ac- 
Precedent  companying    illustration, 

we  refer  him  to  the  case 
of  a  certain  Mr.  William  Makepeace 
Thackeray,  who,  finding  a  fellow  mem- 
ber of  a  London  club  peacefully  dozing 
with  a  copy  of  Pendennis  in  his  hand. 
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professed  to  take  the  matter  as  a  high 
compliment,  maintaining  that  the  writer 
who  produced  a  book  conducive  to  hon- 
est slumber  was  conferring  a  genuine 
benefit  upon  mankind. 

There  are  two  lines  in  our  Table  of 

Contents  this  month  that 

An  Exchange       are     likely     to     provoke 

ia  the  Dark  some  comment.    One  of 

these  lines  indicates  that 

Mr,    Owen    Johnson's    Stover   at    Yale 


is  reviewed  by  Mr.  Brian  Hooker;  the 
other  that  Mr.  Brian  Hooker's  Mona  is 
reviewed  by  Mr,  Owen  Johnson.  This 
little  exchange  of  compliments  or  bullets, 
as  the  case  may  be,  calls  for  an  explana- 
tion. Some  time  ago  Mr.  Hooker  sug- 
gested that  he  would  like  to  review 
Stover  at  Yale.  In  view  of  Mr,  Hooker's 
unquestioned  standing  as  a  critic,  and  the 
fact  that  he  is  a  Yale  graduate,  with 
some  very  decided  ideas  on  the  conditions 
at  New  Haven  which  Mr.  Johnson  so 
seriously  arraigns,  it  would  probably  be 
impossible  for  any  magazine  to  make  a 
better  choice.  A  little  later  Mr.  John- 
son, quite  unaware  of  the  assignment  of 
his  book  to  Mr.  Hooker,  said  some  very 
interesting  things  on  the  subject  of  opera 
librettos.  As  a  result  he  was  asked  to 
review  Mona,  and  acceded  to  the  request. 
Nothing,  however,  was  said  to  Mr. 
Hooker  of  the  matter.  To  be  absolutely 
candid  there  was  an  unguarded  moment 
in  which  Mr,  Hooker  rather  "let  the  cat 
out  of  the  bag"  in  the  matter  of  the  re- 
view of  Stover  at  Yale,  but  to  the  best  of 
our  knowledge  the  first  intimation  he  will 
have  that  Mr.  Johnson  has  reviewed 
Mona  will  be  with  the  appearance  of  this 
issue  of  The  Bookman.  At  the  time  of 
writing  this  paragraph  we  have  received 
neither  Mr.  Hooker's  review  nor  Mr, 
Johnson's.  But  with  a  feeling  of  perfect 
confidence  we  submit  them  to  any  reader 
who  is  inclined  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
the  selections. 


f    SYDNDR   HARBISON 


THE  ADVENT  OF  THE  LITTLE 

THEATRE 


BY    CLAYTON   HAMILTON 


ERELY  to  attend  the 
Little  Theatre,  which 
Mr.  Winthrop  Ames  has 
opened  lately  in  New 
York,  is  in  itself  a  deli- 
cate experience.  A  sense 
of  something  daintily  de- 
lightful begins  with  the  first  glimpse  of 
the  exterior  of  the  edifice.  We  are  re- 
minded of  elm  trees  and  a  calm  New 
England  green;  for  the  design  of  the 
fagade  is  ancestrally  American.  Here  is 
no  strained  and  tortured  imitation  of  the 
Greek  or  adaptation  of  the  Romanesque, 
no  puffed  and  tumid  rococo,  no  mere- 
tricious, glittering  art  nouveau;  but  a 
simple,  chaste  Colonial  design,  lovely  in 
unobtrusive  dignity.  We  take  our  hats 
off  to  the  architects,  Messrs.  Harry 
Creighton  Ingalls  and  F.  Burrall  Hoff- 
man, Jr.,  and  enter  the  white  and  homely 
little  lobby.  This  lobby  reminds  us  of 
New  England  also,  for  it  gives  us  a  sense 
of  good  housekeeping.  Next  we  step 
into  a  hall  with  a  fireplace  at  the  opposite 
end ;  and  this  transition  has  conveyed  us 
easily  overseas  to  Old  England,  where 
interiors  are  comfortable.  We  are  met 
now  by  a  nice  girl,  demurely  dressed  in 
grey — not  too  demurely,  though,  for 
there  are  frilly  little  fringes  of  white 
about  her  costume,  and  a  wreath  of  pink 
flowers  almost  on  the  point  of  laughing 
lightly  from  her  darksome  hair — who 
leads  us  into  a  mellow  drawing-room, 
where  there  are  chairs  for  us  and  for  our 
fellow-guests.  We  look  about  us,  and 
discover — for  this  is  a'  special  first  per- 
formance— ^that  two  hundred  and  fifty 
of  the  two  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
other  guests  are  valued  friends  of  ours. 
What  a  pleasant  party  it  is!  and  how 
glad  we  are  that  we  have  come ! 

The  room  itself  is  lovely.  Above  dark 
wainscots  of  aged  wood,  the  walls  are 
hung  with  ancient  tapestries — or  so  the 
eye  believes,  while  resting  on  their 
counterfeit  presentments.  Over  all  is  a 
white  ceiling,  richened  and  matured  by  a 
light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land, — ^but 


surely  ought  to  be,  forever,  in  a  drawing- 
room.  We  look  at  the  chandeliers,  and 
grow  thankful  to  some  nameless  artist. 
Then  we  make  more  marvellous  dis- 
coveries. We  have  room,  for  instance, 
for  our  knees:  and  this  almost  per- 
suades us  that  we  must  have  left  New 
York  and  are  again  in  London,  where 
orchestra-stalls  are  constructed  with  some 
logical  reference  to  the  anatomy  of  man. 
We  dally  with  a  programme  that  is 
printed — and  there  is  an  art  of  printing 
— with  good  taste:  even  the  advertise- 
ments look  like  visiting  cards.  Oh  yes, 
we  are  very  glad  we  came! 

It  is  now  a  quarter  to  nine.  We  have 
not  been  dragged  from  dinner  before  the 
salad;  we  have  even  taken  our  demi- 
tasse  in  peace:  we  have,  in  very  truth, 
escaped  the  ticking  of  the  clock — that 
usual  overture  of  annoyance  to  an  even- 
ing of  theatre-going.  A  quarter  to  nine : 
this  is  the  proper  time  for  things  to  hap- 
pen. There  is  a  desultory  chiming  of 
sweet  bells,  as  from  some  tower  far 
away ;  the  jmellow  light  grows  dim,  and 
fades,  and  lingers,  and  is  gone;  there  is 
an  upward  gathering  of  rich  curtains; 
and  a  vista  is  opened  on  a  fresh,  imagi- 
nary world,  of  which — and  here  is  the 
special  sensation  of  the  Little  Theatre — 
we  find  ourselves  mystically  a  part.  We 
do  not  watch  a  play ;  but  a  play  happens 
to  us.  We  are  not  spectators  but  par- 
ticipants. 

In  the  long  intermission — for  this  is 
a  party,  remember,  and  we  wish  to  see 
our  friends — we  adjourn  to  the  tea-room 
downstairs,  with  the  two  hundred  and 
fifty  others  who  count  for  us.  Coffee 
and  cakes  are  passed  around — ^by  dark- 
eyed  girls  again,  with  pink  flowers  in 
their  hair,  and  dresses  [note  the  para- 
dox] of  grey:  and  we  chat  of  this  and 
that,  with  all  the  dear  delightful  people 
that  we  have  been  too  busy  to  call  upon 
through  all  the  rush  of  the  preceding 
weeks.  Then  the  chiming  again;  and  a 
new  lapse  into  the  wonder-world. 

After  the  performance — was  it  really 
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a  performance,  or  have  we  merely  looked  This  much  the  tactful  Mr.  Ames  has 

through  a  window  upon  life? — we  hnger  triumphantly  accomphshed:  he  has  cre- 

in  the  hall  before  the  fireplace,  hat  in  ated  a  place — there  is,  indeed,  a  poetry  of 

hand,  with  a  vague  desire  to  tell  our  host  places — scarcely  aloof  from  the  glare  and 

and  hostess  that  we  have  passed  a  very  glitter  of   Broadway,   where   all   things 

pleasant  evening.     Then  we  go  away —  happen  fitly  and  one  may  pass  a  com- 

and  have  no  critical  opinion  whatsoever  fortable  evening  without  suffering  an  as- 

to  express  about  the  play  that  we  have  sault  upon  his  taste.     He  has  lifted,  in 

seen.  \ew    York,    the    mere    experience    of 
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by  1  ligbt  thai  ntvtr  was  on  sea  or  land." 

theatre-going  to  that  level  of  easy  ele- 
gance on  which  it  is  so  gracefully  main- 
tained at  the  Criterion  in  London.  He 
has  given  a  party,  and  achieved  a  social 
success. 

But,  after  all,  what  is  the  real  signifi- 
cance of  this  accomplishment,  to  those  of 
us  who  seriously  care  about  the  noble 
art  of  drama?  This  somewhat  discom- 
moding and  utttracious  question  is  sure 
to  suggest  itself  when  we  find  ourselves 
once  more  in  the  reflective  mood  con- 
sidering the  theatre.  And,  in  such  a 
mood,  one  thought,  at  least,  insists  on 
utterance.  The  Little  Theatre  has  been 
deliberately  fashioned  to  cater  to  the 
aristocracy:  and  this  is,  in  America,  a 
danger,  since  our  only  aristocracy  is  an 
aristocracy  of  wealth.  There  are  no 
balconies  in  Mr.  Ames's  theatre.  Each 
of  the  two  hundred  and  ninety-nine  seats 
is — theoretically,  at  least — ^j'ust  as  good 
as  any  of  the  others;  and  the  price  for 


every  seat,  at  an  evening  performance,  is 
two  dollars  and  a  half.  This  sum  is 
lifted  to  three  dollars  by  the  aristocratic 
ticket  agencies  ;  and  even  at  the  box-office 
it  is  impossible  to  obtain  admission  to  the 
theatre  for  less  than  the  one  fixed  charge. 
This  arrangement  excludes  from  the 
house  the  most  intelligent  class  of 
theatre-goers;  for  it  is  well  known  that 
those  people  who  know  most  and  care 
most  about  the  drama  pay  only,  on  the 
average,  a  dollar  for  their  seats, — that  is 
to  say,  they  pay  sums  that  vary  from 
fifty  cents  to  one  dollar  and  a  half.  It 
is  an  established  fact  that,  in  our  regular 
theatres,  the  success  of  any  play  is  de- 
termined not  by  the  patronage  in  the 
orchestra  (where  seats  may  always  be 
given  away  to  professionals]  but  by  the 
patronage  in  the  galleries.  The  galleries 
determine  whether  a  given  play  shall 
succeed  or  fail:  and  this  condition  is 
just,  because,  in  the  main,  the  people  in 
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the  galleries  are  best  fitted  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  piece  is  a  worthy  work 
of  art.  But  the  great  public  of  the  gal- 
leries is  excluded,  economically,  from  the 
Little  Theatre;  and  the  playwrights 
whose  fabrics  are  presented  in  that  cosy 
drawing-room  are  thereby  denied  the 
verdict  of  the  most  intelligent  section  of 
the  theatre-going  public.  In  such  a 
theatre — thus  rendered  artificial  by  the 
exclusiveness  of  its  appeal — the  tendency 
must  ever  be  to  set  forth  fabrics  rare  and 
precious,  apart  from  the  taste,  and  there- 
fore (in  a  real  sense)  lower  than  the 
cognizance,  of  the  general  and  all-im- 
portant public. 

To  this  objection  Mr.  Ames  would 
probably  reply  that,  in  a  city  so 
vast  and  various  as  New  York,  there  are 
many  different  publics,  to  any  special  one 
of  which  it  is  entirely  legitimate  that  a 
manager  should  make,  exclusively,  his 
appeal.  There  are  many  theatres  for  the 
poor,  he  would  probably  remark, — the 
moving-picture  shows,  for  instance :  why 
not  a  theatre  for  the  rich  ?  There  is  no 
answer  to  this  argument  upon  the  busi- 
ness basis — his  theatre  will  probably 
make  money :  but  those  who  seriously 
care  about  the  art  of  drama  may  find 
much. to  say  upon  the  other  side.  Any 
movement  which  tends  to  break  up  the 
general  theatre-going  public  into  special 
cliques  and  clienteles  is  dangerous  to  the 
great  and  democratic  cause  of  the  dra- 
matic art.  The  best  dramatists,  in  all 
ages  of  the  theatre,  have  always  ap- 
pealed, in  a  single  play,  to  all  classes  of 
society:  they  have  made  plays,  like 
Hamlet,  that  are  interesting  simultane- 
ously to  those  who  pay  fifty  cents  and 
those  who  pay  two  dollars.  And  any 
tendency  that  fosters  a  division  of  the 
public,  by  providing  fifty-cent  plays  for 
fifty-cent  people  and  two-dollar  plays  for 
two-dollar  people,  must,  in  the  long  run, 
be  detrimental  to  the  dramatist  and  exert 
a  narrowing  influence  upon  his  art. 

From  a  more  technical  standpoint,  the 
existence  of  the  Little  Theatre  is  a  fact 
that  strikes  the  intellect  with  a  hardly 
answerable  sensation  of  surprise.  Mr. 
Ames's  playhouse  has  been  obviously 
modelled  after  Miss  Kingston's  Little 
Theatre  in  London  and  Professor  Rein- 
hardt's     Chamber-Theatre     in     Berlin. 


These  pre-existent  institutions  have  suc- 
ceeded, to  be  sure;  but  they  represent, 
in  reality,  only  an  unwarranted  exaggera- 
tion of  a  tendency  that  is  historically 
sound.  During  the  fourth  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  art  of  theatre- 
building  underwent  a  revolution  which 
was  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the  con- 
temporary revolution  in  the  art  of  dram- 
aturgy. Throughout  this  period  the 
tendency  was  toward  greater  naturalness, 
intimacy,  and  subtlety  in  the  drama  itself 
and  in  the  physical  aids  to  its  present- 
ment. As  a  result  of  this  epoch-making 
revolution,  it  has  become  necessary,  in 
order  to  secure  the  best  effects  of  con- 
temporary dramatic  art,  not  only  that 
every  change  of  facial  expression,  every 
minute  gesture,  every  delicate  vocal 
modulation,  should  be  clearly  visible  and 
audible  from  all  parts  of  the  house,  but 
also  that  the  spectators  should  be 
gathered  sufficiently  near  the  stage  to 
feel  themselves  intimately  "among  those 
present"  in  the  scene  depicted.  As  a 
consequence  of  this  evolutionary  ten- 
dency, the  prevailing  and  accepted  type 
of  theatre  at  the  present  day  is  a  house, 
approximately,  of  the  size  of  the  Court 
Theatre  in  London  or  the  Maxine  Elliott 
Theatre  in  New  York.  But  it  is  a  pe- 
culiarity of  every  important  movement 
in  the  arts  that  it  tends  ultimately  to 
exaggerate  itself  beyond  the  bounds  of 
logic.  The  Maxine  Elliott  Theatre  is 
surely  intimate  enough  to  allow  the 
farthest  spectator  in  the  last  row  of  the 
topmost  gallery  to  perceive  the  most 
minute  gradation  in  the  expression  of 
the  actors.  What,  then,  can  be  the  rea- 
son for  the  advent  of  the  little  theatre — 
in  Berlin  and  London  and  New  York — 
which  merely  renders  more  intimate 
what  was  already  intimate  enough? 
Any  good  play  that  is  capable  of  inter- 
esting two  hundred  and  ninety-nine  peo- 
ple should,  logically,  be  capable  of  in- 
teresting a  thousand  people,  in  an  inti- 
mate theatre  made  graciously  available 
to  patrons  who  can  pay  but  fifty  cents. 
Where,  then,  lies  the  intellectual  excuse 
for  such  an  institution  as  the  Little 
Theatre  ? 

From  the  economic  standpoint,  it  is 
evident  that  Mr.  Ames  has  carefully 
counted  the  cost.    By  restricting  his  seat- 
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ing  capacity  to  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine,  he  has  avoided  the  requirement  of 
the  Fire  Department  of  New  York  to 
leave  an  alley  on  either  side  of  his  edi- 
fice, and  thus — in  the  expensive  theatre 
district — has  saved  a  large  amount  on  his 
initial  investment  in  real  estate.    His  rent 


vent  of  the  Little  Theatre,  They  are 
questions  which  can  be  an%vyered  only  by 
time — and  by  the  genera^,  theatre-going 
public.  Having  asked  them,  the  critic 
may  devote  his  attention  more  particu- 
larly to  the  present  offerings  of  Mr. 
Ames. 


— to  use  the  word  in  its  technical  and 
economic  sense — is  much  less  than  that 
of  the  usual  owiier  of  a  theatre ;  and  by 
putting  up  twelve  performances  a  week 
instead  of  the  usual  eight,  he  can  increase 
the  economic  capacity  of  his  house  very 
nearly  to  the  standard  of  the  ordinary 
theatre.  So  far  he  is  defended  on  the 
business  side ;  but  what  is  •  gained,  ar- 
tistically, by  presenting  to  the  very  few, 
at  an  advanced  price,  plays  which  either 
appeal  only  to  the  aristocracy,  or  else 
would  make  more  money  and  be  more 
successful  if  presented  to  the  larger  pub- 
lic, at  the  usual  prices,  in  a  theatre  of  the 
ordinary  size? 

All  these  questions  must  be  asked  by 
the  dramatic  critic  after  he  has  retired 
from  the  spell  cast  over  him  by  the  ad- 


"The  Pigeon" 


The  first  production  at  the  Little 
Theatre  was  an  exquisite  rendering  of 
a  fantasy  in  three  acts, 
by  Mr.  John  Galsworthy, 
entitled  The  Pigeon*  It 
should  be  stated  at  once 
that  no  play  that  has  been  presented  in 
New  York  within  the  memory  of  the 
present  writer  has  ever  been  more  per- 
fectly acted  or  more  delicately  produced. 
The  work  of  that  noble  artist  in  stage- 
direction,  Mr.  George  Foster  Piatt,  and 
of  the  associated  actors,  made  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  conscientious 
critic  to  read  the  text  of  the  play  in  or- 
der to  determine  the  precise  extent  of 
'The  Pigeon.  A  Fantasy  in  Three  Acts. 
By  John  Galsworthy.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons. 


"Wtllwyn  hu  liven  to  Iht  d«elicl»  th«l  gift  n( 
■  rrault  of  tai)  thirity,  the  piinier  merely  hai  the  h< 


"IHE  rainbow" — ACT   II 

d  d»ughtrr  fall  in  love  wiih  each  other  it  sight, 
do  when  they  behold  a  riinbow  in  the  iky." 
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Mr.  Galsworthy's  literary  and  dramatur- 
gical achievement.  Thus  examined,  the 
piece  ultimately  showed  itself  to  be  an 
imaginative  creation  of  a  very  high  or- 
der, but,  in  the  tradition  and  formal 
sense,  scarcely  a  play  at  all. 

The  habitual  mood  of  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy's mind  is  a  lofty  and  Olympian 
impartiality.  He  likes  to  exhibit  both 
sides  of  an  important  social  struggle 
with  such  utter  lack  of  bias  that  the  bal- 
ance quivers  in  inconclusive  equilibrium. 
He  never  answers  questions:  he  merely 
asks  them.  His  vocation  as  an  artist  sets 
him  in  the  position  of  a  judge  of  human 
life;  but  he  is  a  judge  who  is  forever 
suspending  judgment.  "I  have  heard 
both  sides,"  he  seems  to  say,  "and  both 
are  right  and  both  are  wrong:  it  would 
not  be  reasonable  for  me  to  render  any 
verdict: — call  the  next  case." 

This  attitude  is,  intellectually,  very 
fine ;  but  it  is  not  the  attitude  of  the  born 
dramatist.  The  great  dramatists — in 
fact,  all  the  really  great  workers  of  the 
world,  the  men  who  get  things  done— 
always  do  take  sides,  and  fight  for  their 
chosen  side  against  the  other.  And  in 
the  theatre,  the  audience  wants  to  take 
sides  also :  it  wants  to  feel  that  some  of 
the  characters  are  right  and  some  are 
wrong,  and  eagerly  longs  to  see  the  right 
triumphant.  It  wants  a  struggle  to  be 
won,  and  lost :  it  humanly  desires  a  con- 
clusion. For  this  reason  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy's plays  will  never  be  widely  popu- 
lar in  the  theatre.  He  is  never  a  fighter. 
His  temper  of  mind  sets  him  evermore 
aloof  from  life,  looking  at  it  wistfully 
from  some  safe  perch  of  the  non-com- 
batant. He  seems,  a  little,  not  to  dare 
to  fight  for  what  might  seem  to  him  the 
right,  for  fear  that  it  might  turn  out  to 
be  wrong. 

The  theme  of  The  Pigeon  is  the  fa- 
miliar and  important  parable  that  one- 
half  of  the  world  can  never  know  how 
the  other  half  lives.  There  are  two  ir- 
reconcilable types  of  human  beings, — 
the  tame  birds  and  the  wild  birds;  and 
they  can  never  understand  each  other. 
The  tame  birds  make  the  laws  and  regu- 
late the  conditions  of  life  not  only  for 
themselves  but  for  the  others;  and 
against  these  laws,  which  hold  them 
caged,  the  wild  birds  of  the  world  for- 


ever beat  their  ineffectual  wings  in  vain. 
Hence,  in  our  tamed  and  temperate  so- 
ciety, the  misery  of  those  human  souls 
that  cannot  be  made  tame.  What  can 
be  done  to  help  them?  .  .  .  This  is  the 
question  that  Mr.  Galsworthy  asks ;  and, 
as  usual,  he  declines  to  answer  it. 

A  Professor  of  Sociology  argues  that 
"we're  to  give  the  State  all  we  can  spare, 
to  make  the  undeserving  deserving."  A 
Justice  of  the  Peace  supports  the  op- 
posite view  that  "we  ought  to  support 
private  organisations  for  helping  the  de- 
serving, and  damn  the  undeserving."  A 
Canon  of  the  Church  wavers  inclusively 
between  these  two  beliefs  and  loses  all 
conviction  in  a  maze  of  theory.  Mean- 
while, a  painter  named  Christopher 
Wellwyn,  who  is  a  charitable  sentimen- 
talist, finds  himself,  on  Christmas  eve, 
housing  in  his  studio,  against  the  pro- 
tests of  his  practical-minded  daughter, 
three  human  derelicts  who  happen  to 
have  interested  him  in  the  course  of  his 
rambles,  and  does  not  know  what  to  do 
with  them.  One  is  an  old  cab-man, 
driven  out  of  business  by  the  advent  of 
the  taxi-cab,  who  has  taken  to  uninter- 
mitted  drinking;  another  is  a  flower-girl 
who,  seeking  the  joy  of  life,  seems 
doomed  to  accept,  as  a  substitute,  the  life 
of  joy;  and  the  third  is  an  imaginative 
vagabond,  a  Frenchman  named  Ferrand, 
who  drifts  about  the  world,  enjoying  all 
things  and  profiting  by  none.  These  three 
accept  the  painter's  charity,  and  go  their 
ways.  They  pluck  the  tame  pigeon,  and 
flutter  forth  again,  wildly,  ineffectually, 
into  the  alien  world.  The  cab-man  dedi- 
cates himself  more  deliberately  to  drink ; 
the  flower-girl  loses  all  her  loveliness  by 
yielding  more  and  more  easily  to  her  de- 
sire to  be  loved;  and  the  rolling  stone, 
Ferrand,  keeps  rolling  (as  such  loosed 
trajectiles  will)  down  hill.  All  three  at- 
tempt suicide,  but  are  saved  against  their 
wills.  What  is  to  be  done  with  them? 
.  .  .  The  Professor,  the  Justice,  and  the 
Canon  explode  in  futile  disagreement. 
Wellwyn,  at  least,  has  given  to  the  dere- 
licts that  gift  of  understanding  which 
is  synonymous  with  love ;  but  as  a  result 
of  his  charity,  the  painter  merely  has  the 
helpless  on  his  hands,  and  is  himself  im- 
potent to  help  them.  What  is  the  moral 
of    this    insoluble    dilemma?  .  .  .  Pos- 
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sibly,  that  we  should  love  our  miserable 
neighbors,  because  that  is  the  only  thing 
that  we  can  do  for  them.  For,  as  Fer- 
rand  explains,  the  keenest  desire  of  the 
wild  birds  of  the  world  is  that  the  tame 
birds  should  somehow  grow  to  under- 
stand them. 

This  inconclusive  tract  is  written  with 
a  richness  of  imaginative  sympathy 
which  makes  one  wonder  a  little  that  the 
author  should  be  able  to  maintain  that 
Olympian  aloofness  which  forbids  him 
to  suggest  a  remedy.  There  is  character 
in  the  piece,  and  humour,  and  wistful- 
ness,  and  poignancy.  Though  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy is  not  a  bom  dramatist,  he  seems 
to  be  a  great  man.  This  feeling  some- 
how disarms  criticism  of  the  technical 
fabric  of  his  work.  There  are  not  so 
many  great  men  in  the  world  that  it  can 
ever  cease  to  be  a  privilege  to  listen  to 
them. 

The  second  offering  of  the  Little 
Theatre  was  set  forth  frankly  as  a  curi- 
ae**. T»t  t  osity.  It  was  a  Chinese 
"The  Flower  of  j^^^^^     ^^^j^j^^      y  ^  ^ 

Flower  of  the  Palace  of 
Han,  written  between 
1260  and  1368  A.  D.  by  Ma  Tcheu-Yuen, 
freely  adapted  into  French  not  many 
years  ago  by  M.  Louis  Laloy,  and  now 
transferred  from -French  to  English  by 
Mr.  Charles  Rann  Kennedy. 

This  far-wandering  little  play  tells — 
rather  tenuously,  to  be  sure — ^  lyrical 
and  lovely  story.  The  most  beautiful 
of  maidens,  Tchao-Kiun,  who  is  destined 
to  be  the  bride  of  the  Emperor,  Yuen-Ti, 
is  kept  waiting  ungreeted  in  his  garden 
by  the  machinations  of  Mao,  his  minister 
of  state.  The  Emperor  comes  upon  her 
in  a  bower  in  his  garden,  dismisses  his 
minister,  and  makes  the  maid  his  queen. 
The  minister  escapes  to  the  camp  of  a 
savage  Tartar  tribe,  and  so  inflames  the 
barbarians  with  his  tales  of  the  beauty 
of  Tchao-Kiun  that  they  make  war  upon 
the  Emperor  and  demand  his  queen  as 
the  price  of  peace.  To  save  the  nigh 
defenceless  realm  from  depredation, 
Tchao-Kiun  offers  herself  as  a  sacrifice 
to  the  Tartars.  She  sets  out  for  the 
camp  of  the  barbarians,  accompanied 
only  by  her  two  hand-maidens ;  but  when 
she   comes   to  the  banks  of   the   river 


the  Palace  of 
Han** 


Armoor,  she  climbs  a  craggy  cliff  and 
hurls  herself  to  death.  The  Emperor,  ir- 
retrievably bereaved,  retires  to  the  hall 
of  his  ancestors,  and  seeks,  by  the  con- 
solations of  philosophy,  to  reattain  that 
irrefragable  serenity  of  soul  which  the 
Buddhist  religion  marks  as  the  loftiest 
of  moods. 

This  story  is  quaintly  but  directly  told, 
and  at  times  removes  the  contemplating 
mind  from  the  mood  of  interested  curi- 
osity to  the  deeper  mood  of  sympathy. 
The  piece  is  very  simply  played.  The 
action,  in  all  of  the  five  scenes,  is  con- 
ducted within  a  heart-shaped  lattice, 
which  remains  immovable  upon  the 
stage;  and  the  variations  in  place  and 
time,  from  scene  to  scene,  are  suggested 
merely  by  hanging  different  cloths  be- 
hind the  lattice.  These  back-drops  are 
designed  in  the  manner  of  ancient  Chi- 
nese paintings.  The  creation  of  the 
scenery  and  costumes  was  intrusted  to 
Mr.  Hamilton  Bell;  and  once  again  this 
admirable  decorative  artist  completely 
satisfied  the  needs  of  the  occasion. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  criticise  The 
Terrible  Meek*  a  one-act  play  by  Mr. 

Charles  Rann  Kennedy, 
"The  Terrible  which  was  also  presented 
Meek"  at    the    Little    Theatre; 

because  the  effect  that  it 
makes  depends,  to  a  great  extent,  upon 
the  predisposition  of  the  individual  audi- 
tor. Mr.  Kennedy  has  announced  him- 
self, somewhat  noisily,  as  a  Prophet  of 
God,  and  demands  that  his  piece  shall 
be  considered  as  a  religious  revelation; 
but  it  may  be  more  decorous  for  the  lit- 
erary and  dramatic  critic,  less  habituated 
to  daily  conferences  with  the  Deity,  to 
consider  it  solely  as  a  work  of  art. 

So  considered.  The  Terrible  Meek  is, 
in  two  ways,  an  interesting  experiment. 
In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Kennedy  has  set 
himself  the  task  of  retelling  the  story  of 
the  Crucifixion  by  passing  it  to  the  audi- 
tor through  the  diverse  minds  of  three 
people  intimately  concerned  in  the  event, 
— namely,  the  mother  of  the  Crucified, 
the  Centurion  who  gave  the  order  for 

♦The  Terrible  Meek.  A  One-Act  Stage  Play 
for  Three  Voices:  to  be  Played  in  Darkness. 
By  Charles  Rann  Kennedy.  New  York  and 
London :  Harper  and  Brothers. 
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His  execution,  and  a  Roman  legionary 
who  had  a  hand  in  the  actual  hanging. 
These  three  are- heard  speaking  in  utter 
darkness,  for  what  seems,  to  most  of  the 
auditors,  a  protracted  length  of  time, — 
until,  at  the  last,  the  darkness  lifts,  and 
discloses  three  gaunt  -figures  crucified 
upon  a  hiU-top,  with  the  Mother,  the 
Centurion,  and  the  common  soldier 
grouped  beneath  them  reverently.  The 
artistic  expedient  of  casting  a  new  light 
upon  an  ancient  story  by  telling  it 
through  an  intermediary  mind  has  long 
^been  recognised  as  interesting.  A  classic 
example  of  this  device  is  Robert  Brown- 
ing's Epistle  of  Karshish,  wherein  the 
story  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus  is  re- 
vealed anew  through  the  medium  of  the 
scientific  mind  of  a  sceptical  Arabian 
physician.  Another  modern  instance  is 
that  suave  and  seemingly  casual  story, 
The  Procurator  of  Judcea,  by  M.  Ana- 
tole  France,  in  which  the  aged  Pontius 
Pilate  strives  with  difficulty  to  recall  the 
circumstances  of  a  certain  execution 
which,  at  the  time,  he  had  washed  his 
hands  6f.  There  are  many  precedents 
in  art  for  Mr.  Kennedy's  attempt;  and 
this  fact  should,  on  the  one  hand,  dis- 
count the  surprise  of  'certain  of  his  audi- 
tors, and,  on  the  other  hand,  subtract  a 
little  from  his*  own  'elation  over  the 
uniqueness  of  his  fancied  innovation. 

The  second  point  that  interests  the 
critic  in  The  Terrible  Meek  is  this.  It 
has  always  been  a  conventibn  of  Chris- 
tian painting,  that,  in  rendering  the  sto- 
ries of  the  New  Testament,  the  artist 
should  depict  the  leading  characters  in 
the  guise  and  in  the  garb  of  his  own 
place  and  time.  The  great  Florentines 
painted  Christ  and  His  followers  as  con- 
temporary Florentines;  the  great  Ve- 
netians rendered  them  as  people  of  con- 
temporary Venice;  the  painters  of  the 
Netherlands  reset  the  Scriptural  stories 
in  their  very  world  of  every  day;  and, 
in  our  own  times,  the  leading  Russian 
painters  have  depicted  the  Disciples  as 
Russian  peasants  of  to-day.  This  long- 
established  convention  of  Christian 
painting,  Mr.  Kennedy,  in  The  Terrible 
Meek,  has  transferred  to  literature.  His 
Roman  legionary  speaks  in  the  Cockney 
dialect  of  the  Tommy  Atkins  of  to-day ; 
his  Centurion  talks  like  a  cultivated  cap- 


tain in  the  British  army ;  and  his  Mother 
of  the  Son  of  Man  speaks  in  the  falter- 
ing and  ungrammatical  dialect  of  an  un- 
tutored British  peasant-woman  of  the 
twentieth  century.  To  the  rigidly  criti- 
cal mind,  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  ac- 
cept in  literature  a  convention  that  has 
long  been  honoured  in  the  art  of  paint- 
ing: yet  the  fact  must  be  recorded  that 
the  average  auditor  of  Mr.  Kennedy's 
play  seems  liable  to  be  annoyed  by  the 
slang  and  blasphemy  of  the  common  sol- 
dier, and  to  be  a  little  discommoded 
when  the  Mother  refers  to  the  Three 
Wise  Men  from  the  East  as  "them  three 
gentlemen,"  and  goes  on  to  say,  "They 
was  not  common  folk.  They  was  like 
lords,  they  spoke  so  fine."  The  effect  is 
somewhat  as  if  Sophocles  or  Dante,  let 
us  say,  were  translated  into  slang. 

The  piece  is  much  too  long,  and  should 
be  cut.  The  auditor  grows  uneasy  in  the 
garrulous  darkness,  and  begins  to  fear 
that  the  lengthy  lamentation  of  the 
Mother  will  never  end.  This  much  may 
be  asserted  by  the  critic,  without  ques- 
tioning the  authenticity  of  Mr,  Ken- 
nedy's message.  The  importance  of 
that  message  each  auditor  must  be  re- 
quired to  determine  for  himself.  To 
the  present  writer  it  seems,  that  there  is 
more  in  the  story  of  the  Crucifixion  than 
the  author  has  succeeded'in  getting  out 
of  it.  He  has  not  succeeded  in  casting 
any  new  light  upon  that  narrative  which 
— whether  we  look  upon  it  as  history 
or  as  legend — remains  the  greatest  story 
of  the  world.  Why,  then,  should  an  ar- 
tist— for  even  a  prophet  of  God  must  be 
an  artist — wrestle  with  a  supreme  story 
that  already,  more  than  once,  has  been 
adequately  told?  .  .  .  One  is  reminded 
of  Emerson's  remark  to  the  young  gen-, 
tleman  who  wrote  an  essay  in  which  he 
criticised  adversely  the  philosophy  of 
Plato, — "When  you  strike  at  a  king,  you 
must  kill  him." 

It  is  rather  fortunate  for  Mr.  A.  E. 
Thomas    that    his    sentimental    comedy 

called  The  Rainbow  was 

"The  Rainbow"   "°*  Produced  at  the  Lit- 

tie  Theatre;   for  it  has 
been    crowding    to    ca- 
pacity a  theatre   of  the   standard   size. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  suc- 
cess   of    this    ingratiating    play.      The 
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very  story  of  the  piece  appeals  at  once 
to  the  heart  of  the  average  theatre-goer 
and  calls  into  his  eyes  the  wished  and 
sympathetic  tears. 

A  husband  has  been  estranged  from 
his  wife  for  ten  years,  because  of  an 
unfortunate  misunderstanding.  At  the 
time  of  their  separation,  the  wife  went 
to  live  in  Europe,  taking  with  her  their 
only  child,  a  little  girl  of  eight.  When 
the  play  begins,  this  little  girl,  now 
grown  to  be  eighteen,  is  moved  by  a  de- 
sire to  meet  and  know  her  father;  and 
her  mother  brings  her  back  to  America 
to  allow  her  to  visit  him.  The  father 
and  daughter  fall  in  love  with  each  other 
at  sight,  and  their  hearts  leap  up  as  peo- 
ple's hearts  are  wont  to  do  when  they 
behold  a  rainbow  in  the  sky.  But  it  hap- 
pens that,  during  the  long  years  of  his 
loneliness,  the  father  has  taken  up  with 
several  questionable  companions, — ^men 
who  gamble  on  the  races  and  women 
who  are  scarcely  domestic  in  their 
tastes;  and  though  he  tries  to  lock  the 
door  upon  them,  they  continue  to  break 
in  upon  the  sanctuary  that  he  means  to 
keep  sacred  to  his  little  maid.  The 
mother  therefore  insists  on  taking  the 
child  away,  to  shield  her  from  contami- 
nation ;  and  the  father  is  obliged  to  yield 
to  this  insistence.  There  is  a  scene  of 
parting  between  the  daughter  and  the 
father,  in  which  the  little  girl  thinks 
that  she  is  going  away  for  only  a  day 
or  two,  but  the  broken-hearted  man 
knows  that  she  is  leaving  him  for  good 
and  all ;  and  this  tenderly  pathetic  scene 
carries  the  play  to  a  triumphant  success. 
The  last  act  happens  a  year  later,  in 
Europe,  and  exhibits,  of  course,  a  recon- 
ciliation between  the  husband  and  the 
wife,  which  insures  the  future  happiness 
of  the  winsome  little  girl. 

This  story  is  so  humanly  appealing 
that  it  seems  a  little  ungracious  to  call 
attention  to  one  or  two  defects  in  the 
structure  of  the  piece.  The  most  ob- 
vious defect  is  that  the  character  of  the 
father  remains  unaltered  and  unin- 
fluenced throughout  the  play.  In  the 
first  act,  before  the  coming  of  the  little 
girl,  he  exhibits  the  same  kindly  and 
generous  nature  that  he  is  to  show  in  the 
later  passages  of  the  play.  But  if  he  has 
lived  for  ten  years  in  intimate  compan- 


ionship with  a  crew  of  vulgar  men  and 
flashy  women,  it  is  logical  to  infer  that 
his  character  must  have*  become  to  some 
extent  contaminated;  and  if  his  nature, 
in  accordance  with  this  logical  inference, 
had  been  exhibited  as  tarnished  at  the 
outset,  a  greater  strength  might  have 
been  imparted  to  the  dramatic  struggle 
by  exhibiting  subsequently  a  regenera- 
tion of  his  better  nature  under  the  in- 
fluence of  his  little  maid. — ^Again,  the 
last  act  seems  a  little  artificial ;  and  the 
summary  of  events  supposed  to  have  oc- 
curred during  the  year-long  lapse  of, 
time  between  the  last  two  acts  sounds 
somewhat  fabricated  and  mechani- 
cal. 

The  method  of  the  whole  piece  is  more 
narrative  than  dramatic.  Time  and 
again  two  characters,  in  dialogue,  tell 
each  other  what  has  happened,  what  is 
happening,  tind  what  is  going  to  happen. 
Yet  the  story  is  so  good  that  this  method 
serves  to  hold  the  interest.  Further- 
more, the  dialogue  is  admirably  written, 
with  that  delicate  commingling  of  senti- 
ment and  humour  that  hits,  at  the  same 
time,  the  hearer's  head  and  heart.  There 
is  a  passage  in  the  second  act,  between 
the  hero  and  a  flashy  lady  whose  friend- 
ship he  is  finally  discarding  because  of 
the  advent  of  his  little  girl,  which  is  a 
veritable  triumph  of  literary  tact.  A 
really  human  story,  written  with  delicate 
taste,  can  always  succeed  in  the  theatre, 
even  thouglf  it  may  lack,  a  little,  the 
sterner  stuff  of  drama. 

The  Typhoon  is  an  interesting  exam- 
ple of  that  type  of  melodrama  that  is 

likely  to  deceive  the  un- 
"Ti,-  T^u^^^»  initiated  spectator  into 
"The  Typhoon  thinking  that  it  is  some- 
what more  important 
than  it  actually  is.  This  piece  was  origi- 
nally written  in  Hungarian  by  Menyhert 
Lengyel.  It  has  been  acted  successfully 
in  German  in  Berlin,  in  Prench  in  Paris ; 
and  now  an  English  version,  by  Emil 
Nyitray  and  Byron  Ongley,  has  been 
presented  in  New  York.  This  English 
version  omits  the  third,  or  climateric,  act 
of  the  original,  and  garbles  the  last  act; 
but  it  presents  with  adequate  fidelity  the 
material  of  the  first  act  and  the  second. 

The  Typhoon  is  essentially  the  sort  of 
melodrama  that  Sardou,  with  his  more 
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ingenious  mastery,  used  to  launch  be- 
fore the  footlights.  The  hero  has  an 
important  national  mission  to  fulfil.  He 
becomes  entangled  in  an  intrigue  with 
a  woman.  When  she  gets  between  him 
and  his  work,  he  casts  her  from  him  for 
the  sake  of  his  mission.  She  is  fired  by 
the  fury  of  a  woman  scorned.  In  a  re- 
version of  passion,  he  flings  himself  ab- 
jectly at  her  feet.  Now,  in  her  moment 
of  recurrent  triumph,  she  discards  him 
in  her  turn.  In  an  outburst  of  infuriate 
rage,  he  kills  her.  But  his  life  is  very 
precious  to  his  nation.  His  followers 
agree  that  his  mission  cannot  possibly 
be  sacrificed,  and  therefore  plot  to  shield 
him  from  the  consequences  of  his  crime. 
They  draw  lots  among  themselves,  and 
choose  some  other  man,  of  less  impor- 
tance to  the  national  cause,  to  take  upon 
himself  the  guilt  of  murder.  At  this 
point  in  the  story,  the  American  adapta- 
tion ceases  to  follow  the  original;  and 
all  that  is  clearly  disclosed  is  that  the 
hero  accomplishes  his  mission,  and  then 
dies. 

Sardou  would  have  set  this  story  in 
mediaeval  Spain  or  Italy,  or  modern 
Russia.  The  sole  touch  of  originality  that 
the  Hungarian  playwright  reveals  is  in 
placing  his  plot  among  the  Japanese  stu- 
dents in  Berlin  at  the  present  day.  The 
hero  is  a  Japanese  who  is  writing  a  great 


book,  the  precise  importance  of  which  to 
his  nation  is  never  explained  or  sug- 
gested by  the  author.  His  friends  are 
also  Japanese ;  the  woman  is  a  German : 
and  a  contrast  is  drawn,  throughout  the 
play,  between  the  inscrutability  of  the 
Oriental  temperament  and  the  more  easy 
affability  of  the  Occidental.  By  this  ex- 
pedient the  melodrama  is  made  to  seem 
a  study  of  that  world-concerning  strug- 
gle that  now  seems  imminent  between 
East  and  West;  but  this  apparently  epic 
aspect  of  the  play  is  merely  artificial. 
The  Hungarian  author  is  not  really  fa- 
miliar with  the  temperament  of  the  Japa- 
nese. They  do  not  write  great  books, 
for  instance,  with  a  dozen  people  hang- 
ing over  their  shoulders,  while  three  or 
four  others  squat  upon  the  floor  and  sing 
songs  accompanied  by  the  strumming  of 
stringed  instruments.  Neither,  when 
they  find  themselves  alone  together  in 
such  a  city  as  Berlin,  do  they  transform 
an  Occidental  apartment  into  the  sem- 
blance of  a  temple  in  Japan  and  go 
through  Oriental  ceremonies  to  remind 
themselves  of  home.  Or  so  at  least  the 
critic  must  suppose ;  for  these  touches  in 
the  play  seem  fabricated.  To  sum  the 
matter  up.  The  Typhoon  appears  to  be 
a  fairly  interesting  play  of  plot  that  iur 
effectually  tries  to  seem  a  world-historic 
epic. 


SOME  REPRESENTATIVE  ENGLISH 

STORY  TELLERS 

WiLiAM  Frend  De  Morgan 

BY  FREDERIC  TABER  COOPER 


F  the  various  English 
novelists  who  have  come 
into  prominence  since 
the  opening  of  the  twen- 
tieth century,  the  case 
of  Mr.  De  Morgan  is  in 
a  number  of  ways  ex- 
ceptional. Here  we  have  a  man  in  ad- 
vanced middle  age  suddenly  and  success- 
fully invading  a  new  field  of  art,  break- 
ing all  records  for  belated  achievement 
in  fiction,  venturing  with  the  courage  of 


inexperience  to  give  us  stories  running 
close  upon  a  quarter-million  of  words 
and  written  in  the  manner  of  half  a  cen- 
tury ago, — and  nevertheless  receiving  an 
immediate,  enthusiastic  and  widespread 
acclaim  almost  without  precedent.  It  is 
probably  for  these  reasons  that  prac- 
tically all  the  critics  who  have  devoted 
any  extended  space  to  an  analysis  of  Mr. 
De  Morgan's  writings  have  bestowed  a 
quite  disproportionate  attention  upon 
genealogical  and  biographical  details, — 
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much  as  though  the  author  in  question 
were  a  newly  discovered  zoological  spe- 
cies, and  it  behooved  them  to  trace  care- 
fully his  line  of  evolution. 

I.    HIS   METHODS 

For  practical  purposes  of  criticism, 
however,  all  that  we  need  to  remember 
about  Mr.  De  Morgan's  personal  history 
is  that  he  began  life  as  an  artist,  aban- 
doned painting  five  years  later  in  favour 
of  making  designs  for  stained  glass, 
entered  shortly  afterward  upon  the 
manufacture  of  pottery,  and  in  spite  of 
small  pecuniary  returns,  continued  to  de- 
vote himself  to  ceramics  until  the  age  of 
sixty-four,  when  his  first  novel,  Joseph 
Vance,  was  published.  These  few  brief 
details  picture  a  man  who,  in  spite  of 
versatility,  has  always  consistently  ad- 
hered to  one  or  another  form  of  creative 
art;  yet,  quite  early  in  life  rejected  that 
form  which,  even  more  than  literature, 
demands  an  inborn  gift  for  grouping 
and  composition,  a  fine  instinct  for  pro- 
portion and  symmetry.  Mr.  De  Morgan's 
chief  preoccupation,  throughout  half  a 
normal  lifetime,  was  the  beauty  of  mi- 
nute detail,  the  quality  of  glaze  upon  a 
teacup,  the  excellence  of  colour  or  design 
in  a  tile.  His  is  the  type  of  mind  which 
gradually,  through  the  passage  of  years, 
might  be  expected  to  gather  up  a  treas- 
ure-house of  fine,  delicate,  unique  ideas 
about  life  in  general,  much  as  a  connois- 
seur gathers  together  rare  gems  of  porce- 
lain, quite  indifferent  as  to  whether  they 
group  themselves  harmoniously  upon 
their  respective  shelves. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  Mr.  De  Mor- 
gan's first  novel  proved  to  be  precisely 
what  might  have  been  expected :  a  novel 
almost  destitute  of  plot  construction,  and 
with  as  many  loose  ends  of  narrative,  as 
many  interruptions  and  asides  of  author 
to  gentle  reader  as  may  be  found  in 
Dickens  and  Thackeray  in  their  most  un- 
restrained mood.  The  author  of  Joseph 
Vance  may  or  may  not  be  a  reader  of 
modern  fiction ;  but  so  far  as  the  internal 
evidence  of  his  own  volumes  goes,  his 
reading  may  well  have  stopped  with  the 
decease  of  the  great  Early  Victorians. 
One  looks  in  vain  for  any  trace  of  his 
having  profited  from  Hardy  or  Meredith, 
from  Henry  James  or  Rudyard  Kipling 


or  Joseph  Conrad,  or  from  any  one  of 
that  splendid  band  of  Frenchmen  who  in 
recent  years  have  raised  the  technique 
of  plot  to  the  level  of  a  fine  art.  There 
is  something  about  the  term  "Early-Vic- 
torian" which  Mr.  De  Morgan  seems 
vaguely  to  resent.  He  protests  that  there 
is  no  good  reason  for  affixing  this  label 
to  him  permanently,  merely  because  the 
scenes  of  his  earlier  books  were  laid  some 
fifty  years  ago,  and  that  the  public  is  un- 
just in  finding  fault  with  him  for  choos- 
ing in  his  later  volumes  either  to  go 
back  a  couple  of  centuries  earlier  or  to 
come  down  a  generation  or  so  nearer  to 
our  own  time.  Apparently  Mr.  De  Mor- 
gan has  misunderstood  the  spirit  of  a 
good  deal  of  the  adverse  criticism  that 
followed  An  Affair  of  Dishonour,  The 
trouble  was  not  with  the  supposed  date 
of  the  story,  but  with  the  quality  of  the 
achievement  as  a  whole.  It  makes  no 
difference  in  what  century  or  country  the 
author  of  A  Likely  Story  may  choose  to 
lay  his  scenes:  he  himself  remains  con- 
sistently Early- Victorian  in  spirit.  For, 
be  it  said  without  offence,  Mr.  De  Mor- 
gan is,  in  a  mild  sense,  a  literary  an- 
achronism,— as,  in  a  slighter  degree,  Du 
Maurier  was  before  him, — and  his  best 
work,  the  work  by  which  he  is  most 
likely  to  be  remembered,  is  that  which  in 
time  and  atmosphere  best  harmonises 
with  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  conceived. 

No  discerning  critic  could  read  Joseph 
Vance  without  saying:  "Here  we  have 
the  work  of  an  author  who  drives  his 
pen  ahead  largely  at  haphazard,  with  only 
a  minimum  of  preconception  to  help  him 
out,  and  largely  deriving  his  pleasure  and 
inspiration  from  the  surprises  which  his 
characters  every  little  while  persist  in 
forcing  upon  him.  This  is  precisely  the 
method  of  the  authors  of  Vanity  Fair 
and  the  Pickwick  Papers;  it  is  a  method 
rendered  well  nigh  obsolete  by  the  re- 
quirements of  modem  craftsmanship: 
yet  it  is  still  the  method  of  Mr.  De  Mor- 
gan. 

I  asked  him  (records  Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas,  one 
of  his  most  indulgent  critics)  what  were  his 
methods  of  work,  and  he  replied  that  his  only 
method  was  to  sit  before  a  piece  of  paper  with 
his  pen  in  his  hand — in  summer  in  Chelsea, 
and  in  winter  in  Florence — ^and  wait  for  the 
words  to  come.    It  sounds  very  simple;  about 
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conventional  way.  Otherwise,  the  most 
that  may  be  said  is  that  his  book  is  good, 
not  because  of  his  disregard  of  rules,  but 
in  spite  of  it.  And  this  judgment  ap- 
plies in  large  measure  to  Mr.  De  Mor- 
gan. 


two  thousand  words  a  day  is  his  average,  and 
he  rejects  about  as  much  as  he  keeps.  He 
has  a  very  definite  general  idea  before  him, 
but  many  of  the  details  surprise  him  as  much 
as  they  surprise  the  reader.  In  other  words, 
his  novels,  like  Topsy,  arc  not  born  but  grow. 

And  here  is  an  even  franker  confes- 
sion, recorded  verbatim  by  Mr.  Bram 
Stoker : 

I  make  no  scenario.  I  just  go  on  finding, 
as  one  often  does,  such  inspiration  as  is  neces- 
sary from  my  pen.  I  find  that  the  mere  hold- 
ing of  a  pen  makes  me  think.  The  pen  even 
seems  to  have  some  consciousness  of  its  own. 
It  can  certainly  begin  the  work.  Then  I  for- 
get all  about  it,  and  go  whithersoever  thought 
or  the  characters  lead  me. 

It  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  this  distinctly 
amorphous  quality  of  his  writings  that 
Lady  Cecil  remarked  in  what  another 
critic  has  termed  her  "somewhat  super- 
cilious manner,"  that  "Agreed  as  we  are 
that  Mr.  De  Morgan's  success  is  de- 
served, we  are  yet  more  agreed  that  his 
deserved  success  has  had  very  little  to  do 
with  art."  Without  attempting  to  mini- 
mise Mr.  De  Morgan's  deficiencies,  one 
must  concede  that  so  sweeping  a  judg- 
ment is  unfair.  Construction  of  plot  is 
not  the  only  element  in  fiction  writing 
that  requires  art.  There  is  the  equally 
important  art  of  portrait  painting,  and  in 
this  respect  Mr.  De  Morgan  has  achieved 
an  enviable  fame.  He  is  one  of  the  few 
writers  since  Trollope  who  has  been  con- 
spicuously successful  in  portraying  con- 
vincingly the  slow  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  character  through  a  long  suc- 
cession of  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  do  to 
overlook  entirely  Mr.  De  Morgan's 
weakness  in  technique,  on  the  ground  ad- 
vanced by  one  of  his  enthusiastic  cham- 
pions, that  he  is  "one  of  those  authors 
who  are  big  enough  to  break  all  the 
rules."  The  authors  who  are  big  enough 
to  break  all  the  rules  content  themselves 
with  breaking  one  or  two  or  perhaps  half 
a  dozen,  and  adhere  all  the  more  scrupu- 
lously to  the  others,  to  atone  for  the 
liberties  they  have  taken.  A  departure 
from  rule  is  vindicated  only  when  the 
author  guilty  of  such  boldness  succeeds 
in  obtaining  bigger,  better  results  than 
he  could  have  obtained  in  the  accepted. 


II.   HIS  NOVELS 

Let  us  consider  briefly  what  this  mid- 
dle-aged gentleman  with  the  Early- Vic- 
torian mind  has  actually  achieved  in  the 
seven  years  since  he  launched  upon  a 
tardy  literary  career.  There  are,  up  to 
date,  six  uniform  volumes,  of  portly  and 
imposing  appearance.  No  greater  mis- 
take can  be  made  than  to  attempt  to  read 
them  hastily;  they  are  essentially  de- 
signed for  the  leisurely  minded  reader, 
who  can  wait  without  impatience  until 
day  after  to-morrow  or  week  after  next 
before  learning  whom  Lossie  married-,  or 
whether  Joseph  proposed  a  second  time 
to  Janey,  or  what  old  Vance  had  saved 
so  carefully  in  the  rescued  package.  The 
interest  is  not  in  the  suspense  of  expec- 
tation, but  in  the  pervading  sense  of 
kindly  optimism,  the  whimsical  humour, 
the  author's  own  obvious  share  in  our  en- 
joyment of  each  and  all  of  his  charac- 
ters. Some  of  these  volumes  almost  defy 
an  attempt  to  condense  their  substance 
into  a  brief  paragraph.  Joseph  Vance, 
for  instance,  may  be  baldly  described  as 
the  life  history  of  a  boy,  rescued  almost 
from  the  gutter  and  educated  by  a  kind- 
hearted  and  cultured  gentleman,  for 
whose  younger  daughter,  five  years  older 
than  himself,  the  boy  conceives  a  roman- 
tic attachment  that  never  dies  out,  and 
that  much  later  in  the  story  prompts  him 
to  take  upon  his  own  shoulders  the  guilt 
of  the  girl's  brother,  in  order  to  spare 
her  pain.  But  this  gives  literally  no  idea 
of  the  inimitable  quality  of  this  rare  and 
tender  story,  that  has  made  the  names  of 
Christopher  Vance  and  Dr.  Thorpe, 
Violet  and  Lossie,  Jeanie  and  Janey, 
household  words  among  untold  scores  of 
readers.  Or  we  might  try  a  second 
method  and  tell  how  this  story  would 
never  had  a  start  had  not  Christopher 
Vance  tried  to  drown  his  sorrow  at 
losing  his  job,  and  after  absorbing 
more  half-pints  of  beer  than  was  dis- 
creet, quarrelled  with  a  "sweep"  for  hav- 
ing "crocked  a  hinsect,"  lurking  in  the 
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uor  'v;:'t  a  ft  ;^  in  h:»  I,:e: — the^  arc 
j :  t  a  i>  A'  of  tl'.«  initial  'I'rta:!*  'h^t  leii 
f//  an  a//;':a;ritinc«  b^-Aten  two  families 
ap^/ar^,*!/  ho^;>:^'.Iy  5i/r:/irated  in  the 
i/yjal  vji>,  arrl  <^>p^t)  Jyr:!!iant  pro^;>ects 
f*-^  the  fyf jre  of  Vance'j  *:x-ycar-<,!d 
v/n  J^/c,  Yet  th:%  rr/rth^yl  i^)  e^-cn  less 
j^afi«tfa/J//ry  than  the  other;  f>ecause,  at 
thU  rate  the  e^/iv.me  Wy^j!d  run  to  scr- 
eral  thot:%an'l  woH%;  an'l  even  then  it 
would  fail  to  give  any  id^ra  why  the  hero- 
ine, lyz-isie,  remains  in  r^ir  thoughts  as 
the  emWlini^:Tit  of  all  that  is  e-Hcntially 
f^miininc  and  g^yxl  and  lovable.  The 
wnrct  of  her  charm  eludes  us:  there  is 
no  single  verl^l  dcvcription  that  sets  her 
plainly  before  us  with  the  blunt  frank- 
ness of  dfrtail  such  as  one  finds  in  a  pass- 
l^fftt  We  s^-c  her  through  the  eyes  of 
the  men  who  Ujve  her;  we  see  her 
through  the  gentle  witchery  of  her 
sjxAen  words,  and  through  the  influence 
she  difftiscs  around  her.  And  perhaps 
the  secret  lies  in  this :  that  because  she  is 
surrounded  by  this  s/^^rt  of  halo  of  vague- 
ness, each  one  of  us  is  free  to  picture, 
her  after  the  fancy  of  his  own  heart. 

AHce-foT'Short  is  in  one  sense  a  com- 
panion piece  to  Joseph  Vance.  This 
time,  instead  of  a  boy,  it  is  a  little  girl 
wlio  is  rescued  from  the  gutter  and 
adfipted  by  well-to-do  people;  instead  of 
owing  her  grxxl  luck  to  a  drunken  father, 
half  killed  in  a  fair  fight,  she  receives 
her  blessing  in  disguise  through  the  mur- 
der ol  her  drunken  mother,  whose  hus- 
band completes  his  task  by  committing 
suicide.  Alice,  both  as  a  child  and  later, 
as  she  ai)proaches  maturity,  is  another 
of  Mr.  Dc  Morgan's  triumphs  in  femi- 
nine portraiture,  a  worthy  companion 
piece  to  Lossie,  yet  not  likely  to  usurp 
the  hitter's  rightfiil  priority  in  the  affcc- 
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third 

rristakabiv  Earlv-Vktirian,  it  is  a-:*c  ci 
the  same  sastaiscd  qiialitj.  Those  who 
love  their  Taackcrav  ncaT  be  fcariesslv 
referred  to  Mr.  Dc  M:rgan's  earliest 
bcok;  btit  Alice-j yr-Sh.zTi  is  lansrelv  di- 
luted with  Wilkic  Cc  Jiss,— and  Mr.  De 
Morgan  has  not  asshsilatei  CcIIins  so 
successfully  as  he  has  Thackeray.  \ 
suggestion  of  ghostly  visit  :rs,  tfac  skele- 
ton of  a  young  woman  discovered  in  an 
ancient  cellar,  a  whole  histcnr  of  a  for- 
gotten  crime  glimpsed  tantalisingly 
through  fragmentary  eviieocc, — all  this 
in  itself  b  good  materia!  f:r  a  mystery 
tale,  in  which  character  occzts  for  little 
and  the  mystery  cotmts  for  everything. 
It  is  curious  that  an  author  to  whom  his 
personages  are  all  so  supremely  alive,  so 
personal,  so  closely  interwoven  into  his 
affections,  should  not  realise  that  the 
public  finds  his  interest  in  them  contag- 
ious, and  needs  no  melodramatic  happen- 
ings to  hold  its  attention.  Nevertheless, 
the  author  of  Alice-for-Short  deserves 
credit  for  a  most  effective  method  of 
finally  unravelling  the  mystery:  there  is 
just  one  person  living  who  holds  the  key 
to  the  vanished  past,  and  she  is  a  frail 
old  woman  of  four  score  and  upwards, 
who  for  sixty  years  has  lived  in  body 
only,  her  mind  being  a  blank.  A  daring 
surgical  operation  lifts  the  cloud  from 
her  brain,  and  makes  it  possible  to  fill 
in  the  gaps  of  the  ancient  story,  and  con- 
nect past  causes  with  present  conse- 
quences. The  idea,  of  course,  is  not 
new, — for  that  matter,  when  do  we  ever 
run  across  any  plot  in  fiction  that  has  not 
been  used  before?  There  is,  for  instance, 
a  close  parallel  in  that  now  almost  classic 
juvenile  story,  Hans  Brink er,  or  the  Sil- 
ver Skates;  and  doubtless  a  little  think- 
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ing  would  bring  to  mind  a  number  of 
others.     But  one  thing  may  be  said  with 
confidence:  that  no  one  has  ever  sur- 
passed Mr.  De  Morgan  in  driving  home 
a    sense   of   the   infinite   tragedy   of   a 
woman,  awakening  from  a  sleep  of  sixty 
years,    taking   up   life   at   the   identical 
point    at  which   her   injured  brain  had 
ceased  to  record ;  taking  for  granted  that 
a  lifetime  of  youth  and  gladness  and  love 
still  lies  before  her,  and  then  little  by  lit- 
tle   grasping  the   incredible,   inexorable 
fact  that  all  these  treasures  have  slipped 
away    from    her,   that    she   is   old   and 
wrinkled  and  hideous,  a  poor  wreck  of 
humanity,  standing  on  the  threshold  of 
death  before  she  has  really  begun  to  live. 
It  is  one  of  those  rare  episodes  that  re- 
fuse to  be  forgotten;  and  no  critic  does 
full  justice  to  Mr.  De  Morgan  who  fails 
to  give  it  full  and  heartfelt  recognition. 
Having  made  one  story  hinge  upon  the 
suspended     consciousness     of     an     old 
woman,  Mr.  De  Morgan  apparently  told 
himself  that  it  would  not  be  a  bad  idea 
to  repeat  the  experiment  by  substituting 
for  the  old  woman  a  young  man,  or  at 
least  a  man  still  on  the  sunny  side  of 
middle    age.      Some    critics    have    pro- 
nounced Somehow  Good  to  be  its  au- 
thor's crowning  achievement:  the  pres- 
ent writer  has  seen  this  claim  advanced 
a  number  of  times,  and  every  time  has 
wondered  vainly  on  what  basis  it  was 
made.     To  be  sure.  Somehow  Good  is, 
of  all  six  of  his  novels,  the  one  which 
most  nearly  approaches  a  good  piece  of 
construction ;  it  sticks  most  closely  to  its 
central  theme,  it  has  the  smallest  number 
of  superfluous  characters.     It  is  a  book 
which   can  really  be  summed  up  ade- 
quately in  a  couple  of  hundred  words. 
Some    twenty   years    before    the    story 
opens,   a   certain  young   woman,    good 
enough   at   heart   but   vain   and   rather 
headstrong,   went   out   alone   to   India, 
where  her  future  husband  awaited  her 
coming.    Through  a  series  of  mishaps, 
he  failed  to  meet  her  on  her  first  arrival, 
and  she  stayed  for  a  time  with  a  married 
friend,  whose  husband's  marriage  vows 
lay  all  too  lightly  on  his  conscience.  Just 
what  happened  during  the  days  spent  un- 
der his  roof  we  are  never  explicitly  told. 
-^Mr.  De  Morgan  has  reduced  reticence 
to  a  fine  art.    But  what  happened  after- 


ward was  soon  public  property.  Like 
Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles,  the  girl  lacked 
the  courage  to  tell  the  truth  before  her 
marriage;  her  husband,  learning  it  later, 
promptly  repudiated  her  and  sued  for  a 
divorce,  but  lost  his  suit  upon  a  techni- 
cality; she  returned  to  England,  where 
her  child  was  born,  and  where  she  con- 
tinued to  live  quietly,  under  an  assumed 
name.  Twenty  years  later,  a  series  of 
coincidences  brings  the  husband  to  her 
door.  An  electric  shock,  received  in  the 
London  "Tuppenny  Tube,"  has  left  no 
visible  physical  injury,  but  has  robbed 
him  of  his  memory.  The  wife,  whom  he 
once  discarded  and  now  does  not  recog- 
nise, takes  him  in,  he  soon  falls  in  love 
with  her,  and  they  are  remarried,  and  the 
problem  of  the  story  simplifies  itself  to 
this  one  issue :  How  soon  will  the  hus- 
band recover  his  memory,  and  when  he 
does,  what  will  be  his  attitude  toward 
the  woman  whom  he  once  cast  off?  It 
*is  a  theme  full  of  big  possibilities,  and  on 
the  whole  Mr.  De  Morgan  takes  advan- 
tage of  them.  But  it  rests  on  a  basis  of 
coincidence,  and  bristles  throughout  with 
glaring  improbabilities.  If  the  hero  had 
not  chanced  to  meet  in  the  "Tuppenny 
Tube"  the  girl  who  was  his  wife's  daugh- 
ter, though  not  his  own ;  if  she  had  not 
happened  to  tread  on  his  foot,  and  thus 
been  led  into  a  most  unlikely  conversa- 
tion with  a  stranger;  if  he  had  not 
dropped  a  coin  and  fished  for  it  under  the 
seat,  in  spite  of  the  conductor's  repeated 
warning;  and  finally^  if  the  young  girl 
had  not  obeyed  a  quixotic  impulse  and 
insisted  upon  taking  this  utter  stranger 
to  her  home,  the  story  would  never  have 
happened.  And  as  for  the  second  mar- 
riage, there  are  two  obstinate  little 
facts  that  insist  on  being  remembered; 
first  that  although  the  woman  knows 
that  she  has  a  right  to  marry,  knows,  in- 
deed, that  no  marriage  ceremony  is 
needed,  other  people  do  not  share  her 
knowledge;  they  simply  know  that  she 
was  once  married  and  has  never  been 
legally  divorced.  And  secondly,  the  hus- 
band, to  whom  the  past  is  a  blank,  admits 
that  he  may  have  been  married  before, 
and  is  haunted  with  a  vague  fear  that, 
somewhere  in  the  world  a  wife  and  half 
a  dozen  children  may  be  in  sore  want  be- 
cause of  his  disappearance.    In  real  life 
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a  man,  under  such  conditions,  would 
shrink  from  a  marriage  which,  so  far  as 
he  knows,  may  mean  bigamy.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  story  are  real  enough;  some 
of  the  minor  characters  are  strokes  of 
genius;  the  scandal-loving  "Other  Ma- 
jor," for  instance,  with  his  interminable 
"I  don't  mind  tellin'  you!  Only,  look 
here,  my  dear  boy,  don't  you  go 
puttin'  it  about  that  /  told  you  any- 
thin'.  You  know  I  make  it  a  rule — a 
guidin'  rule — never  to  say  any  thin';" 
and  again,  that  delightfully  literal  minded 
German,  Baron  Kreutzkammer,  who, 
when  a  lady  remarks  "How  sweet  the 
singing  sounds  under  the  starlight,"  cor- 
rects her  by  observing,  "It  would  sount 
the  same  in  the  taydime.  The  fibrations 
are  the  same."  Yes,  the  characters  are 
i-eal,  delightfully  so ;  it  is  what  they  do  at 
certain  crucial  moments  that  fails  to  carry 
conviction. 

The  next  volume,  in  point  of  time,  // 
Never  Can  Happen  Again,  is  in  point  of* 
form  a  reversion  to  Mr.  De  Morgan's 
early  manner  in  its  prolixity  of  style  and 
multiplicity  of  themes.  It  has  one  cen- 
tral issue  clearly  emphasised  in  the  title, 
but  requiring  in  the  narrative  itself  some 
little  conscious  effort  to  disinter  it  from 
beneath  numerous  other  overlappings. 
The  significance  of  the  title  is  to  be 
found  in  the  well-known  peculiarity  of 
the  English  marriage  law  regarding  a  de- 
ceased wife's  sister.  Alfred  Challis,  a 
successful  young  novelist,  has  defied  pub- 
lic opinion  by  actually  going  through  the 
marriage  ceremony  with  Marianne,  who, 
although  only  a  half  sister  of  his  de- 
ceased wife,  comes  so  nearly  within  the 
letter, of  the  prohibited  degree,  that  it  is 
tacitly  conceded  in  social  circles  that  she 
is  an  "impossible  person,"  whom  it  will 
not  do  to  receive.  Consequently,  Challis, 
whose  profession  as  a  writer  of  novels  of 
high  life  requires  that  he  shall  mingle 
freely  with  the  upper  circles,  finds  him- 
self obliged  not  only  to  accept  invitations 
which  ignore  his  wife,  but  to  overlook 
the  slight  thus  put  upon  her  and  to  manu- 
facture a  fund  of  conventional  and 
formulaic  excuses  for  her  non-appear- 
ance, which  deceive  neither  himself  nor 
society  at  large.  Now  it  happens  through 
a  curious  series  of  accidents,  which  no 
amount  of  structural  cleverness  can  quite 


make  plausible,  that  Marianne's  de- 
ceased sister  was,  after  all,  not  Challis's 
-legal  wife.  The  disclosure  of  this  little 
fact  immediately  makes  Marianne's  so- 
cial position  beyond  reproach,  even  in  the 
eyes  of  the  strictest,  most  conservative 
adherents  to  the  Church  of  England. 
The  fact  that  recent  acts  of  Parliament 
have  changed  the  marriage  law  regarding 
a  deceased  wife's  sister,  furnishes  the 
justification  for  Mr.  De  Morgan's  title. 
But  one  wonders  whether  there  is  not  a 
certain  intentional  and  underlying  irony 
in  Mr.  De  Morgan's  use  of  the  phrase; 
because  it  is  impossible  for  any  thought- 
ful person  to  read  this  book  without  real- 
ising that  while  the  story  may  not  again 
be  duplicated  in  the  letter,  the  tendency 
of  real  life  is  to  duplicate  it  continu- 
ously in  spirit.  Whenever  circumstances 
make  it  possible  for  a  brilliant,  attractive, 
and  rather  famous  man  to  be  lionised  by 
fashionable  society,  invited  to  an  unceas- 
ing round  of  dinners,  receptions,  and 
v/€tk  end  parties,  while  his  wife  is  syste- 
matically ignored  by  a  well-organised  so- 
cial boycott,  the  seeds  of  family  discord 
are  inevitably  sown ;  and  when, — ^as  is  al- 
most sure  to  happen  sooner  or  later, — 
such  a  man  encounters  some  young 
woman  who  chooses  to  pity  him  and  give 
him  her  sympathy,  the  seeds  of  discord 
take  root  and  sprout  with  amazing  fer- 
tility. One  cannot  read  this  book  with- 
out being  once  again  impressed  with 
Mr.  De  Morgan's  ability  to  demonstrate 
the  importance  of  little  things,  to  show 
us  how  the  first  vague  doubts  and  dis- 
cords germinate  and  grow ;  and  how,  not 
only  for  the  people  in  this  story,  but  for 
every  one  of  us  there  is  at  each  hour  of 
the  day  a  choice  of  actions  that  ap- 
parently matters  little,  and  that  actually 
may  make  a  vital  and  life-long  differ- 
ence. It  Never  Can  Happen  Again  is 
essentially  a  wise  book,  and  its  chief  wis- 
dom lies  in  proving  that  while  we  may 
learn  to  be  independent  of  fate  in  large 
matters  and  rise  superior  to  the  big  fluc- 
tuations of  success  and  failure,  we  can 
never  escape  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
gnat-like  swarms  of  trivial  circum- 
stances. The  hackneyed  phrase,  "crowded 
canvas,"  is  one  that  seems  curiously  in- 
adequate to  describe  the  almost  un- 
wieldy mass  of  social  portraiture  in  this 
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volume,  its   spacious  and  kaleidoscopic 
pictures  of  English  life  that  constantly 
fade  into  a  blur  of  dim   vistas,  along 
thronging     thoroughfares     and     down 
crowded  and  ofttimes  unsavoury  alleys. 
Whatever    underlying    purpose    Nature 
may  have  in  her  working  out  of  life, 
the  pattern  is  too  vast  for  human  com- 
prehension   to    grasp.      In    our    actual, 
daily  experience,  much  that  vitally  con- 
cerns us  seems  hopelessly  haphazard.  In 
Mr.  De  Morgan's  lack  ot  art,  or  perhaps 
it  is  fairer  to  say,  his  deliberate  intent  to 
ignore  art,  there  is  at  times  a  certain  re- 
sultant realism  that  by  its  very  disorder 
and  lack  of  plotting  approximates  more 
closely  to  the  truth  of  actuality  than  any 
amount  of  minute  and  purposed  planning 
ever    can    come.      It    is    a    dangerous 
method;  carried  too  far  and  too  boldly, 
it  leads  to  artistic  anarchy.    Yet  some- 
times, as  in  this  particular  book  of  Mr. 
De   Morgan's,    it   achieves   results   that 
could  hardly  be  gained  in  any  other  way. 
There  remain  two  recent  volumes.  An 
Affair  of  Dishonour  and  A  Likely  Story, 
both  of  which  may  be  dismissed  quite 
briefly,  as  not  belonging  in  the  same  class 
with   Mr.    De    Morgan's   earlier   work. 
The  fault  with  An  Affair  of  Dishonour 
is,  as  already  suggested,  not  because  it 
is  an  historical  novel,  but  that,  as  such,  it 
lacks  distinction.    In  volumes  like  Joseph 
Vance  and  Alice-for-Short  and  It  Never 
Can  Happen  Again  he  produced  work  of 
a  unique  quality ;  whether  we  like  them 
or  not,  we  cannot  fail  to  recognise  that 
they  are  sui  generis,  that  they  cannot 
even  have  successful  imitators.    To  have 
been  equally  successful  in  the  vein  of 
historical    romance,    Mr.    De    Morgan 
would  have  had  to  produce  a  volume 
similar  in  magnitude  to  Maurice  Hew- 
lett's Richard-Yea-and'Nay,   or   Alfred 
Ollivant's  The  Gentleman!    Instead,  he 
was  content  to  write  a  book  which,  in 
manner  and  in  substance,  is  easily  out- 
rivalled  by  the  work  of  a  dozen  present- 
day  writers,  ranging  from  Conan  Doyle 
to  Max  Pemberton.    An  Affair  of  Dis- 
honour puts  the  heaviest  tax  upon  our 
credulity  of  any  of  Mr.  Morgan's  novels. 
It  asks  us  to  believe  that  after  a  young 
nian  has  so  far  violated  the  laws  of  hos- 
pitality as  to  abduct  his  host's  daughter, 
and  is  challenged  by  the  outraged  father, 


furiously  determined  upon  avenging  her 
lost  honour,  he  adds  the  father's  death 
to  his  earlier  crime,  and  so  skilfully 
keeps  the  truth  from  the  girl  that  for 
long  months  she  continues  to  live  with 
him,  wondering,  though  not  too  curi- 
ously, why  her  father  does  not  write  that 
he  forgives  her,  and  why  no  news  of  any 
kind  comes  from  him.  Of  course,  in  the 
days  before  the  advent  of  railways  and 
telegrams,  news  travelled  slowly ;  in  those 
days  also  human  life  was  comparatively 
cheap,  and  a  man's  disappearance  did  not 
provoke  the  hue  and  cry,  was  not  pro- 
claimed in  flaunting  headlines,  as  would 
happen  to-day.  None  the  less,  even  in 
what  Mr.  De  Morgan  has  defined  as 
"Pre-Cromwellian"  times,  it  required  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  chance  coinci- 
dences and  interventions  of  fate  to  keep 
the  heroine  unenlightened ;  and  after  all, 
the  whole  theme  was  so  unsavoury  and 
so  artificial,  that  the  reader  is  well  justi- 
fied in  asking :  Was  it  worth  while  ? 

Mr.  De  Morgan  takes  much  credit  to 
himself  that  A  Likely  Story  has  been 
boiled  down  to  the  conventional  length 
of  the  average  English  novel.  Frankly, 
however,  he  is  not  entitled  to  credit,  be- 
cause the  theme  is  so  slight  that  it 
scarcely  merits  ampler  treatment  than 
that  of  a  short  story.  A  sixteenth  century 
Italian  portrait  is  in  an  artist's  studio,  for 
the  purpose  of  repairs,  and  happens  to 
witness, — if  one  may  use  the  phrase  re- 
garding an  inanimate  object, — a  certain 
scene  between  the  artist  and  a  servant- 
girl,  Sairah,  and  also  the  quarrel  between 
the  artist  and  his  wife  about  this  same 
servant,  which  leads  to  a  separation  and 
a  hint  at  divorce.  Now  this  picture  is 
quite  a  remarkable  one,  and  one  evening 
when  a  certain  imaginative  little  old  gen- 
tleman was  facing  it,  and  dreaming  over 
the  fitful  blaze  of  a  wood  fire,  he  finds 
himself  listening  to  an  astonishing  story 
which  the  lips  of  this  portrait  tell  him,  a 
story  of  jealousy  and  cruelty  and  revenge 
centuries  earlier  in  Italy.  Incidentally, 
the  portrait  tells  of  the  foolish  quarrel 
between  the  artist  and  his  wife,  and  ex- 
presses a  wish  to  reconcile  them.  So  the 
little  old  gentleman,  not  quite  knowing 
whether  the  portrait's  story  is  a  dream  or 
an  actuality,  is  instrumental  in  having  a 
photograph  of  the  picture  sent  to  the 
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wife ;  and  she.  in  turn,  holding  the  photo- 
graph between  herself  and  the  fire-light, 
hears  the  self-same  story  from  the  lips 
of  the  photograph,  and  knows  that  her 
husband  was  wrongly  blamed.  It  is  an 
amnsing  story,  but  one  impossible  to  take 
seriously.  It  would  almost  seem  as 
though  its  author  were  deliberately  per- 
petrating a  joke  upon  the  public. 

III.    HIS  VALUE  IN    LETTERS 

In  conclusion,  it  remains  only  to  be 
said  that,  if  we  regard  these  six  books 
without  bias,  refusing  to  be  influenced 
either  by  prejudice  or  partisanship,  they 
show,  with  the  one  exception  of  It  Never 
Can  Happen  Again,  a  steady  deteriora- 
tion. Each  of  his  volumes  has  its  own 
champions,  and  naturally  the  critic  who 
.  cares  for  good  technique  will  feel  more 
'kindly  toward  the  later  volumes,  which 
show  a  gain  in  that  direction.  But  Mr. 
De  Morgan  should  be  taken  not  for  what 
he  might  have  been  but  for  what  he  is. 
As  Mr.  Boynton  has  aptly  phrased  it,  he 
has  "more  in  common  with  Dr.  Holmes 
than  with  Mr,  Pincro."  For  more  than 
half  a  century  he  has  been  studying  peo- 
ple, absorbing  life,  formulating  his  own 


philosophy;  through  all  these  years,  his 
thoughts  have  been  slowly  ripening,  like 
a  rare  old  wine.  And  when  he  first 
brought  them  forth,  in  Joseph  Vance,  he 
served  them,  like  a  rare  old  wine,  in  the 
old  bottle,-^his  manner  harmonised  with 
his  matter.  Alice-forShort  was  still 
from  the  same  old  vintage,  but  blended 
with  another,  less  full-bodied  stock.  And 
after  that,  one  feels  with  each  successive 
volume,  that  the  supply  in  the  bin  is  run- 
ning low;  it  has  to  be  diluted  with  a 
younger  wine  that  has  not  had  time  to 
mature.  For  there  is  always  one  sad- 
dening little  fact  about  those  rare  old 
vintages, — there  is  so  very,  very  little  of 
them  to  be  had.  But  let  no  one  assume 
that  this  is  said  in  a  spirit  of  ingratitude. 
Had  Mr,  De  Morgan  never  written  an- 
other line  after  Joseph  Vance,  his  fame 
would  still  rest  on  an  assured  foundation. 
No  future  success  or  failure  can  amplify 
or  diminish  its  fair  fame.  And  even 
though  it  be  an  anachronism,  we  of  the 
twentieth  century  should  be  the  more 
grateful,  since  it  enables  us  to  claim  for 
ourselves  the  honour  which,  in  point  of 
form  and  substance,  would  otherwise 
have  belonged  to  the  nineteenth. 


THE  PAINTERS  OF   THE  PALISADES 


BY  BAILEY  MILLARD 


lLIFORNIAN  and  a 
loradan  were  walking 
ng  a  wild,  woodsy  trail 
ir  the  skyland  edge  of 
Palisades  on  a  bright 
ing    day     when     the 
lie  air  lifted  the  spirits 
like  a   draught  of  the  gods'   red   wine. 
Soon  they  stood  upon  the  edge  of  the 
cliff  and  looked  down  five  hundred  feet 
upon  the  broad  Hudson,  a  sea  of  swirl- 
ing liquid  light,  stretching  between  them 
and   the    western   shore   of   Manhattan, 
while  away  in  the  southern  murk  the  huge 
sky-scrapers,  converged  by  the  distance, 
huddled   b'ke   gaunt   demons   conspiring 
with  each  other. 

"I've  bragged  a  lot  about  the  scenery 
of  my  State,"  remarked  the  Californian, 


"but  I  want  to  confess  to  you  right  now. 
as  one  Westerner  to  another,  that  we 
haven't  anything  to  beat  this  out  our 
way." 

"And  I  want  to  confess  to  you,"  said 
the  Coloradan,  "though  I  wouldn't  admit 
it  to  these  Easterners,  that  there's  nothing 
in  our  State  that's  ahead  of  this.  We 
have  higher  cliffs,  but  not  any  that  lock 
down  upon  such  a  length  and  breadth  of 
water.  I  wonder  they're  not  painted  more. 
There  are  few  if  any  truly  representative 
pictures  of  them  to  be  seen  in  the  public 
galleries  of  New  York,  but  there  are  lots 
of  Western  and  European  scenes.  And 
yet  scenery  isn't  generally  without  honour 
save  in  its  own  country.  What  can  the 
New  York  artists  find  better  to  paint  than 
the  Palisades?" 
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Now,  while  it  is  true  ihat  there  are  not 
many  pictures  of  the  Hudson  cliffs  to  be 
seen  in  our  galleries,  and  that  New  York 
painters  seem  to  prefer  to  sketch  along 
the  Sound  shore  and  particularly  in  such 
places  as  Old  Lyme,  Connecticut,  where 
they  say  there  is  at  least  one  woman  ar- 
tist for  every  cow,  and  half  a  dozen  men 
artists  for  every  marshy  inlet,  the 
Palisades  are  being  painted  and  painted 
tolerably  well.  To  be  sure  there  are 
good  artists  who  will  tell  you  that  they 


it  are  working  there  and  to  a  purpose. 
It  is  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  the 
high  cliffs  of  the  Hudson  always  have 
been  viewed  by  the  laymen  as  obvious 
art  subjects,  and  few  of  them  are  likely 
to  credit  the  statement  that  not  until 
recent  years  have  those  bold  rocky  ram- 
parts inspired  American  artists  to  serious 
protracted  effort,  but  such  is  the  fact. 
For  it  was  in  the  late  'nineties  that  a 
little  colony  of  New  York  landscape 
painters  foregathered  at  Ridgefield,  New 
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are  unpaintable,  and  that  only  the  medi- 
ocre have  set  up  their  easels  and  spread 
their  colours  in  these  holy  places  where 
angels  fear  to  spread;  and  that  even  if 
the  grand  old  cliffs  were  well  represented 
upon  canvas  New  Yorkers  would  not 
buy  the  pictures,  as  they  can  look  up  the 
river  on  any  clear  day  and  see  the  Pali- 
sades with  their  own  eyes. 

This  latter  talk  may  sound  large  and 
lofty  or  cheap  and  sordid,  according  to 
what  one  knows  or  does  not  know  about 
art  or  about  the  Palisades.  But  mean- 
time a  group  of  artists  who  hve  on  that 
high  historic  ground  and  know  and  love 


Jersey,  on  the  high  land  opposite  One 
Hundred  and  Thirtieth  Street,  and 
formed  the  Country  Sketch  Club,  out  of 
which  was  to  come  all  the  really  repre- 
sentative paintings  of  the  Palisades. 

Robert  Sprunk,  an  Academy  and  Car- 
negie Institute  exhibitor,  whose  work 
breathes  the  spirit  of  this  region,  was  the 
first  to  build  his  studio  in  the  woods  at 
Ridgefield.  Then  came  Van  Bearing 
Perrine,  at  that  time  one  of  the  most 
promising  students  of  the  Cooper  Insti- 
tute. Perrine  was  a  slim  youth  with  long 
black  hair,  in  whose  brown  eye  was  a 
fine  sense  of  colour.  He  had  been  a  Texas 
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cowboy  and  doer  of  odd  jobs  such  as  Sartain,  Stephen  W.  Van  Schaick,  Alfred 

carpenter  work  and  plastering.    He  built  H.  Maurer,  Jonas  Lie,  G.  Glenn  Newell, 

a  little  house  for  William  Maxfield,  also  R.  A.  Carter  and  Maurice  Stein,    These 

an  artist,  at  Ridgefield,  and  the  two  men  artists,  nearly  all  young  and  all  subject 

set  up  a  studio  in  it,  pioneering  and  paint-  to  the  shifts  and  restraints  of  what  is 

ing  Uiere  with  Sprunk  in  sight  of  New  known     in    student    parlance    as    "the 

York.  Strug,"  lived  in  little  shingled  cottages 

Other  artists  came,  most  of  them  fel-  and  at  first  sketched  chiefly  In  the  woods 

low-students    of    Perrine.      And    there  along  the  great  ridge  that  lies  between  the 

came    also    Albert    L.    Groll,    William  Hudson  and  the  Hackensack.     Most  of 
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them  were  content  to  paint  pleasant  little 
pools,  clumps  of  trees  and  rocks  and  the 
barnyards  and  haystacks  of  the  neigh- 
bouring farms.  At  the  first  few  of  them 
attempted  to  paint  the  bold  cliffs  near  the 
top  of  which  they  dwelt,  and  those  that 
did  were  not  satisfied  with  their  work. 
When  one  of  them  would  bring  in  a 
sketch  of  Clinton  Point  or  Indian  Head 
the  others  would  smile  and  say : 

"Oh,  he's  getting  ambitious — he's 
painting  the  Palisades," 

Among  the  first  really  noteworthy 
piects  of  work  done  by  one  of  their 
number  were  some  studies  of  the  cliffs 
by  Perrine  and  Lie,  Lie  loved  the  wind- 
bent  trees  leaning  out  over  the  rocky 
heights  and  made  some  fine  sketches  of 
them.     There  is  a  Dore-like  poetry  and 


work  there  as  altogether  successful  it 
afforded  me  a  good  start.  The  foliage, 
especially  in  autumn,  is  wonderful  and 
the  high  rocky  cliffs  are  full  of  poetry. 
As  for  the  colony  itself,  I  spent  some  of 
the  best  days  of  my  life  there  among 
thoroughly  congenial  fellow-workers.  I 
owe  a  great  deal  to  Ridgefield,"  And  it 
is  true  that  this  Barbizon  of  the  Pali- 
sades was  a  place  of  true  fraternal  and 
helpful  comradeship.  The  woods  rang 
with  joyful  bursts  of  song  when  the  ar- 
tists gathered  together  of  an  evening, 
with  the  stein  on  the  table. 

Mr.  GroH's  "Pool  on  the  Palisades,'*^ 
also  called  "Harmony  in  Gold,"  painted 
at  that  time,  stilt  stands  in  the  better 
class  of  the  work  of  an  artist  who  has- 
won  four  medals  in  as  many  exhibitions. 
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mystery  in  some  of  these  studies  of  Lie's, 
and  particularly  that  called  "Autumn 
Winds,"  in  which  two  dark  oaks  lean  in 
despair  away  from  the  blast,  while  over- 
head is  a  rushing  sky  in  which  great 
cloud -puffs  are  massed  in  an  effective 
manner.  In  this  work  is  seen  that 
breadth  of  treatment  to.)}£  noted  in  the 
Norwegian  sketches  by  the  same  artist 
and  in  his  "Brooklyn  Bridge,"  hung  in 
the  spring  exhibition  of  the  Academy  of 
Design. 

It  was  at  the  end  of  his  student  days 
in  Munich  that  Alfred  Groll,  returning 
to  America,  went  directly  to  the  Pali- 
sades, regarding  that  region  as  the  best 
convenient  field  for  his  work. 

"I  wanted  to  be  in  the  wilds,"  he  says, 
"and  so  I  settled  down  in  that  beautiful 
place.  I  worked  hard  there  for  three 
years,  as  a  member  of  the  Ridgefielil 
colony,  and   though   I   don't  regard  my 


among  them  the  Innes  gold  medal 
awarded  this  spring  for  his  "Lake- 
Louise"  at  the  Academy  of  Design.  To 
see  this  latter  picture  the  Duchess  and 
Princess  of  Connaught  visited  Groll's 
studio  while  they  were  in  New  York  last 
January — the  only  studio  thus  honoured 
during  their  stay  in  America, 

Between  Groll  and  Perrine  there  came 
to  be  a  close  comradeship.  Both  had 
come  to  feel  the  ooetry  of  the  Palisades 
as  probably  no  olher  artists  have  felt  it, 
and  this  formed  a  strong  bond  of  union 
between  the  two  men,  both  then  at  the 
beginning  of  their  careers.  Perrine,  who- 
when  he  had  landed  at  the  Mallory  Line 
dock  in  New  York  a  few  years  before 
with  one  dollar  and  forty  cents  and  a  big 
six-shooter  in  his  pocket  and  had  pawned 
the  pistol  for  a  decent  suit  of  clothes  after 
having  been  buncoed  out  of  his  Texas 
suit  by  a  fellow-traveller,  was  still  a  poor 
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man,  but  he  had  sworn  an  oath  "to  paint 
or  starve,"  and  it  was  this  grim  vow  that 
won  him  such  a  high  place  in  Groll's  re- 
spect. Where  Perrine  went  Groll  went, 
too.  They  walked  in  the  woods,  they 
boated  and  camped  together. 

Groll  left  Ridgefield  after  three  years 
of  work  there  and  went  to  Arizona.  He 
is  now  in  New  York,  but  is  planning  to 
build  a  studio  on  the  Palisades ;  for  once 
the  artist  feels  the  witchery  of  that  region 
he  will  not  care  to  stay  long  away.  Per- 
rine remained  upon  the  cliffs,  to  live  with 
them  and  to  study  as  no  other  man  has 
studied  them,  in  all  their  moods,  the 
stormiest  and  wildest  of  these  being  meat 
and  drink  to  him.  For  the  savage  which 
lurks  in  the  breast  of  every  man  is 
strongly  marked  in  the  nature  of  this 
most  representative  painter  of  the  Pali- 
sades. He  lives  a  lonely  life  in  a  little 
chalet  half-way  down  the  steep  and  rug- 
ged old  ferry  road  that  runs  from 
Englewood  Cliffs  to  the  river  margin  op- 
posite Spuyten  Duyvil,  There  are  two 
large  rooms  in  the  house — one  on  the  first 
floor  and  the  other  on  the  slope-ceiled 
upper  story.  In  the  wide-windowed 
npper  room  Perrine  works.    It  was  here 


that  he  painted  that  striking  Palisades 
Cliff  scene  which  hangs  in  the  White 
House,  the  notable  rock  piece  "Getting 
Firewood"  owned  by  the  New  Gallery, 
together  with  many  other  pictures, 
among  them  "The  Robbers,"  owned  by 
the  Carnegie  Institute,  It  was  here  that 
the  late  Richard  Watson  Gilder  and 
other  writers  have  come  to  visit  him  and 
hear  him  talk  in  his  ecstatic  way  about 
the  Palisades, 

When  the  cold  winds  have  stripped 
bare  the  trees  and  the  faces  of  the  crags 
peer  out  in  the  thin  winter  sunlight,  that 
is  when  Perrine  does  most  of  his  work. 
He  loves  to  paint  the  black  clouds  that 
lower  above  the  cliffs,  and  nothing  suits 
him  better  than  a  great  storm,  when  the 
pines  and  cedars  are  bending  like  tor- 
tured wraiths  before  the  wind.  With 
Perrine,  as  with  all  true  artists,  painting 
is  worship.  He  speaks  with  the  rever- 
ence of  the  ascetic  of  the  wonderful  work 
of  Nature  in  and  about  his  airy  demesne. 

"The  Palisades  have  a  character  all 
their  own,"  he  said  to  me  in  his  studio. 
"It  is  a  character  that  must  be  studied. 
It  is  far  too  subtle  to  be  grasped  by  the 
idle  visitor.  Their  beauty  must  be  lived 
with  before  one  may  respond  to  their 
deepest  spell.     And  then  what  a  play- 
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fround  they  become  for  the  imagination 
and  with  what  solemn  fitness  they  frame 
the  stars  1  One  may  sit  here  at  night  and 
watch  the  city  lights  come  out  on  the 
eastern  shore,  a  long  thread  of  gems. 
But  a  leaf  held  at  arm's  length  would 
blot  from  the  eye  a  point  where  exists  a 
greater  human  activity  than  anywhere 
else  upon  our  planet  to-day. 

"They  told  me  I  should  never  be  able 
to  paint  the  Palisades — that  because  of 
their  sheer  rise  and  the  narrow  shore 
margin  at  their  base  they  could  not  be 
correctly  represented  upon  an  ordinary 
canvas.  Well,  they  did  puzzle  me'  at 
first,  but  I  began  to  work  out  a  theory  of 
projection  of  my  own  and  then  the  work 
was  easier." 

In  his  lonely  studio  are  to  be  seen  some 
striking  sunset  studies  in  pastel.  They  are 
five-minute  sketches  which,  when  placed 
side  by  side,  make  up  a  colour  secjuence 
that  is  truly  remarkable.  They  represent 
the  western  sky  over  the  Hackensack  hills 
from  a  half-hour  before  sunset  to  a  half- 
hour  after,  and  they  run  the  whole  gamut 
of  colour  tones  from  opalescent  yellows 
and  greens  to  deep  purples  and  browns. 


"  UE  OUT  SKETCHING 

He  asked  me  to  come  outside  and  see  the 
rocks.  Leaning  against  a  frost-scarred 
scarp,  he  pointed  to  the  delicate  greens, 
the  bronze  yellows,  the  rich  browns  and 
the  dull  blues  of  the  igneous  basalt. 

"If  you  live  here  long  and  study 
closely,"  said  he,  with  his  characteristic 
seriousness,  "you  come  to  feel  that  the 
smallest  of  these  rocks,  the  humblest 
violet,  the  single  dewdrop,  the  tinest  grain 
of  sand  by  the  river  down  there  are  as 
wonderful  as  the  highest  cliff,  which  is 
no  truer  symbol  than  they  are  of  the  great 
Universal  Power  which  makes  and  shapes 
tree,  river,  rock  and  whole  planetary 
systems." 

It  is  with  this  reverent  appreciation  of 
Nature  that  Perrine  works,  and  the  same 
feeling  has  dominated  Lie,  Groll  and 
other  representative  painters  of  the 
Palisades.  Among  these  others,  though 
he  has  not  yet  exhibited,  is  young  Jaime 
Carret,  whose  studio  is  at  Coytesville 
and  in  whose  work  there  is  a  breadth  and 
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mystery  comparable  in  a  sense  with  that 
seen  in  Perrine's  and  Lie's.  All  the  Pali- 
sades artists  will  tell  you  that  Carret  is 
the  coming  man,  and  certainly  his  studies 
of  the  forests  and  rocks  of  that  region 
are  of  a  kind  to  lure  the  imagination. 

Ernest  Roth,  who  lives  at  Fort  Lee, 
has  made  some  fine  studies  of  scenes  in 
that  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Roth,  however, 
is  best  known  by  his  Venetian  an  I 
Florentine  etchings.  He  spends  much  of 
his  time  sketching  in  Italy.  Another  Fort 
Lee  artist  of  whom  the  Palisades  paint- 
ers speak  highly  is  Walt  Kuhn,  whose 
work  is  certainly  deserving  of  mention 
here,  and  if  the  writer  forgot  Samuel 
Weiss  the  list  of  promising  landscape 
men  would  not  be  complete. 

Among  those  still  remaining  at  Ridge- 
field  are  Robert  Sprunk,  represented  in 
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this  year's  Academy,  Nie  Andress,  the 
sculptor,  whose  bust  of  the  Madonna  and 
Child  was  bought  by  the  Kaiser,  Stephen 
Van  Schaick.  the  portrait  painter  and 
illustrator,  and  R.  A,  Carter,  whose  land- 
scapes  evidence  skilful  handling.  In  fact 
Mr.  Carter  is  deserving  of  more  than 
passing  mention.  He  has  caught  the 
spirit  of  the  high  Palisades  though  in  a 
different  way  from  Perrine.  He  loves 
the  luminous  and  the  obvious,  and  has  an 
eye  for  high  colour.  During  winter  walks 
in  the  woods  the  writer  has  found  him 
sitting  patiently  on  his  stool  in  the  snow, 
sketching  some  old  pile  of  rocks,  with 
cold  fingers,  but  as  he  says,  not  with  cold 
feet.  Truly  a  painstaking  and  deserving 
member  of  the  airy  Barbizon  of  the 
Palisades. 

At  Leonia,  a  few  miles  above  Ridge- 
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field,  is  a  group  of  illustrators  probably 
best  represented  by  the  quaint  Peter 
Newell.  The  brag  of  the  Leonia*  art 
colony  is  that  in  a  recent  month  five  New 
York  magazines  came  forth  with  cover 
designs  by  as  many  Leonia  artists,  which 
point  was  seized  upon  by  a  real  estate 
boomer  of  that  section  as  evidencing  the 
culture  of  the  residents  there  and  was 
declared  as  "going  some."  And  it  was. 
Living  on  the  cliflFs  at  Grantwood,  op- 
posite One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth 
Street,  New  York,  are  George  W.  Flum- 
mer  and  George  H.  Shorey,  both  well- 


known  illustrators.  Shorey  has  made  ex- 
cellent wash  drawings  of  the  Palisades 
for  Harper's  and  other  magazines. 

Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  writer 
has  been  asked  by  the  powers  that  be,  not 
to  make  this  paper  a  roll-call  of  artists 
who  have  sketched  the  Palisades,  mention 
might  be  made  of  other  wielders  of  the 
brush  in  the  neighbourhood ;  but  the  list 
is  already  unconscionably  long.  Perhaps 
it  is  enough  to  say  in  conclusion  that 
those  who  live  upon  the  Palisades  and 
feel  their  magic  spell-work  are  all  artists 
of  one  sort  or  another,  chiefly  another. 
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A  fragment  supposed  by  some  critics  to  have  formed  part  of  the  papers  of 
the  Serapion  Club,  and  to  be  from  the  pen  of  E,  T,  A.  Hoffman  himself  (or  if 
not,  from  that  of  Adalbert  von  Chamisso)  Englished  and  contributed  by  Egerton 
Castle, 


T  was  not  before  I  had 
left  the  vessel's  side  to 
be  set  on  land  that  this 
deadly  cloud  of  anguish, 
amounting  (as,  more^ 
than  once  during  the' 
hours  of  the  passage  I 
had  realised  with  inner  shuddering)  to 
a  horrible  yearning  for  self-destruction, 
began  ta  fade  from  my  soul. 

Matthias  had  remained  on  board  .  .  .  ! 
As  I  was  rowed  on  the  waters  of  the 
harbour  which,  deep-locked  and  secluded 
as  it  was,  still  testified  by  their  fretting 
to  the  recent  raging  of  the  squall,  I  could 
mark,  silhouetted  in  black  against  the 
red  of  the  sunset,  his  tall  figure  in  the 
close-wrapped  cloak  which  even  now  in 
the  subsiding  winds  seemed  to  signal  fan- 
tastic and  menacing  signals.  Still, 
heaven  be  praised!  I  thought  I  had 
parted  company  without  catastrophe. 

Strange  that  such  a  terror  of  life,  such 
a  disgust  with  the  world,  should  invari- 
ably assail  me  in  the  presence  of  Mat- 
thias and  recurrently  ever  at  the  same 
time  of  year.  The  day  of  the  Spring 
Equinox  is  one,  indeed,  when  the  Fiend 
seems  ever  to  hold  in  reserve  for  me  some 
more  than  usually  infamous  trick.    This 
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time  of  the  true  death  of  the  old,  and  the 
birth  of  the  new,  year  in  the  heavenly 
period,  is  one  which  always  finds  me  ab- 
normally sensitive  to  the  more  hidden 
sights  and  sounds  of  the  world.  Just  now, 
in  the  throes  of  the  tempest,  I  of  a  cer- 
tainty heard  Old  Time  touch  the  wheel- 
works  of  his  awesome  horologe  and  saw, 
in  my  mind's  eye  (as  Shakespeare  has 
it),  the  old  year  break  up,  like  to  some 
immense  building,  and  roll  down  to  the 
sound  of  fearful  discords  into  the  black 
abyss  of  the  Past  .  .   . 

Be  it  as  it  may,  I  have  of  late  years 
learned  in  loathing  and  secret  dread  to 
expect  some  dismal  experience — and  al- 
ways connected  with  a  meeting  of  Mat- 
thias— at  the  close  of  the  fateful  day. 

Last  spring,  for  instance,  it  was  to- 
ward the  end  of  that  glorious,  long- 
drawn  symposium,  where  you  and  I  and 
Melchior,  and  those  other  choice  friends 
of  our  hearts,  foregathered  in  the  Wine- 
Hall  of  Bremen ;  when  the  noble  Riides- 
heimer  had  coursed  so  generously 
through  our  veins,  perfuming  our 
thoughts;  when  the  fumes  of  Kanaster, 
curling  from  our  happy  lips,  had  grown 
so  thick  that,  through  its  gracefully 
writhing  volutes,  our  dreamy  eyes  scarce 
could  discern  the  dance  of  blue  flames 
round  the  rim  of  the  last  bowl  of  rack- 
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punch.  All  was  fantasy  round  our 
brains,  or  soaring  philosophy.  Vague, 
ravishing  music  floated  upon  my  every 
thought.  All  at  once,  I  remembered  the 
date,  and  creeping  anxiety  assailed  me, 
to  grow  quickly  into  that  soul-sinking 
nausea  which  I  never  can  dissociate  from 
the  proximity  of  Matthias.  The  elusive 
melody  I  had,  a  moment  before,  thought 
to  fix  upon  memory's  tablets,  waxed  into 
harshness  hissing  within  my  temples,  into 
sinister  boomings  that  filled  my  ears  with 
terror.  And,  of  a  sooth,  I  found  that, 
apparently  unnoticed  by  any  one,  Mat- 
thias had  entered  the  Hall.  Bending 
over  the  table,  he  was  ladling  out  the 
last  glassful  from  the  bottom  of  the 
punch-bowl.  He  fixed  me  mockingly 
with  his  grey  eye,  and  in  dumb-show, 
drank  my  health.  A  health,  to  me,  from 
Matthias  !-^At  that  my  gorge  rose.  And, 
dashing  through  a  chorus  of  laughter,  I 
fled  the  room. 

Blindly  groping  amid  my  thoughts  for 
some  speedy  mode  of  exit  from  a  hor- 
rible world,  I  wandered  the  black  streets, 
until  a  sudden  collapse  of  all  my  being, 
as  though  Death  indeed  was  coming  her- 
self to  my  deliverance,  made  me  cease  in 
my  searching. 

Now,  this  year,  as  the  time  drew  near, 
I  had  resolved  secretly  to  fly  the  town, 
nay  the  very  territory  of  Liibeck.  Not 
even  to  you,  Melchior,  did  I  confide  my 
purpose.  In  vain,  thought  I,  will  this 
Matthias  seek  me  in  my  usual  haunts. 
Far  away,  by  that  time,  with  leagues  of 
salty  waves  between  us,  I  shall  be  safe 
through  the  perilous  period.  I  could  not 
face  the  prospect  of  meeting  the  dread 
person  again,  in  those  hours  of  his  power 
— for  life  had  grown  trebly  dear  to  me. 
Had  I  not  reason  to  believe  in  my  soul 
that  Cecilia  returned  my  passion?  I 
took  ship  for  the  Island. — So  may  be 
gauged  the  depth  of  my  dejection  when, 
at  the  height  of  the  tempest  which  over- 
took the  vessel  outside  Fermen,  I  actu- 
ally descried  Matthias,  Matthias  in  per- 
son, walking  the  unsteady  deck  with 
sinister  calmness !  Yet  he  never  seemed 
aware  of  my  presence  on  board.  Never 
did  the  grey  eyes  encounter  my  haggard 
gaze.  But  whcvener  the  detested  crea- 
ture's pacing  brought  him  closer,  the 
awful  temptation  would  steal  over  me 


to  have  done  with  all,  and  bury  myself 
safely  below  the  waves. 

It  seemed,  however,  as  though  indeed 
I  was  now  to  escape.  In  a  sort  while, 
foi"  the  squall  showed  signs  of  abatement, 
the  vessel  would  proceed  with  him  on  its 
voyage,  and  meanwhile  I  had  eluded  his 
hateful  notice. 

To  mere  relief  succeeded  a  sense  of 
joy.  Forgetting  the  terrors  of  the  pas- 
sage, my  thoughts  turned,  with  the  in- 
sistence of  the  mariner's  needle,  to  the 
prospect  of  the  Inn  that  was  indicated  to 
me  as  the  most  famous  for  comfort  in 
all  the  island  of  Fermen. 

It  was  at  the  sign  of  The  Ship-at-Sea, 
Following  my  porter,  I  was  not  long  in 
reaching  it,  although  it  stood  at  the  land- 
ward extremity  of  the  Town,  on  the 
verge  of  the  open  country.  No  one  could 
mistake  the  notable  signboard  suspended 
astride  the  high  road.  I  paused  a  mo- 
ment to  admire  the  spirited  painting  of  a 
full-rigged  bark,  fighting  its  way,  under 
reefed  sails,  through  some  such  tempest 
as  I  had  lately  gone  through.  Scenes  of 
that  kind  are  attractive — watched  from 
the  shore!  As  the  signboard  swung, 
creaking,  to  and  fro,  the  ship  itself  ap- 
peared to  rise  and  plunge  within  the 
frame.  "A  wondrous  fine  signboard, 
mine  best !"  cried  I,  as  I  stepped  into  the 
warmth  of  the  house. 

"Aye,  sir  traveller,"  answered  the  man 
knowingly,  "our  sign  proclaims  the 
weather  I"  And,  putting  my  own  feelings 
into  his  words,  added :  "This  weather 
demands — say  I  not  well? — 3,  comforting 
jug,  by  the  side  of  a  coal  fire,  in  a  private 
room.  The  all  of  which  await  your 
honour's  command  within." 

During  the  hour  or  so  which,  after  the 
ceremony  of  supper,  I  spent  in  the  deep 
armchair  by  the  hearth,  before  (as  I 
thought)  retiring  to  rest,  the  last  dismal 
impression  of  Matthias  and  of  the  day's 
horror  were  drowned  in  a  state  of  bland- 
ness  replete  with  dreamy  charm.  The 
fair  steaming  jug  at  my  elbow  seemed 
to  fill  the  whole  quietude  of  the  room 
with  the  fragrance  of  our  northern 
juniper,  blended  with  that  of  citron 
ripened  in  sunny  climes.  The  mysterious 
murmur  of  the  kettle  simmering  on  the 
hob  rose  and  died  down  caressingly.    In 
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its  running,  vaguely  winding  song,  I 
would  at  times  fitfully,  as  from  the 
softening  of  distance,  recognise  the  music 
born  under  Cecilia's  slender  fingers.  Or, 
again,  it  would  fade,  to  my  ear,  into  the 
barely  heard  whisperings  of  lovers  on 
some  stilly  night.    It  was  divinely  restful. 

All  of  a  sudden  I  awoke  to  a  lumi- 
nously clear  thought — no,  I  would  not 
wait  for  the  morrow!  To  the  day's 
tempest  had  succeeded  a  noble,  placid 
night.  Yes,  I  would  go  seek  her — this 
very  hour!  On  this  I  rose,  full  of  the 
resolve.  I  drew  back  the  curtains:  the 
light  of  a  resplendent  full  moon  poured 
through  the  window.  All  was  silent  in 
the  house;  and,  without,  reigned  an  ex- 
traordinary stillness.  The  only  sound 
heard  was  the  faint  creaking  of  the  Inn 
sign  in  an  occasional  pulse  of  wind. 
Under  the  bright  moonbeams  the  bark 
could  be  descried,  with  sails  set  now  to 
the  gentle  breeze,  riding  a  once  more 
placid  sea! 

As  I  sallied  from  the  house  into  the 
night,  I  marked  mine  host  of  The  Ship- 
at-Sea — apparently  the  only  other  man 
awake  in  this  moonlit  world — propped 
against  his  door  post,  puffing  com- 
placently at  his  pipe  and  gazing  up  with 
affection  at  his  signboard.  He  doffed  his 
cap  as  I  passed:  "A  fair  night  for  a 
walk  as  far  as  the  Park,  worshipful  sir! 
— Yes,"  as  I  glanced  back  with  wonder : 
"our  sign  proclaims  the  weather !" 

I  had  no  time  to  try  and  understand. 
Wildly  striding  upon  the  white  glistening 
road,  I  took  a  full  half -hour  to  reach  the 

park-gates  of  K .    Even  as  I  knocked 

at  the  silent  door  of  the  Mansion,  a  dis- 
tant strain  of  music  filtered  to  my  senses 
through  the  many  inner  walls :  with  en- 
trancing delight  I  found  in  it  the  same 
heart-entwining  melody  I  had  discerned 
in  the  whispers  of  my  simmering  kettle — 
Cecilia  was  there! 

The  stout  majordomo,  barely  freed 
from  the  deep  slumber  he  had  been  en- 
joying upon  the  settle,  recognised  me, 
with  astonishment  and,  I  thought,  dis- 
favour. But,  without  a  word,  he  con- 
ducted me  past  sundry  deserted  rooms 
into  the  mistress's  boudoir — discreetly 
closing  the  door  behind  me. 

Cecilia  rose  from  the  clavier  with  a 
cry  of  joyful   tenderness,    'Theodore! 


.  .  .  my  Theodore!"  she  murmured, 
smiling  down  at  me  with  ineffable  love, 
as  I  threw  myself  on  my  knees  before  her 
and  covered  the  fair  music-moulded 
hands  with  kisses.  I  was  losing  myself 
amid  heights  of  joy  unspeakable,  when 
there  came  a  knock  at  the  door,  sharp 
and  sudden  as  the  crack  of  a  knot  in 
burning  firewood.  I  fell  back  to  earth. 
And,  even  at  the  same  moment,  her  voice 
became  hard,  her  face  was  distorted  by  a 
rictus  of  cold  disdain: 

"Of  a  truth,  sir,"  she  was  saying 
loudly,  "this  is  an  intrusion  almost  incon- 
ceivable !" 

A  stream  of  icy  needles  ran  through 
my  veins.  She  stood  with  her  back  to  a 
tall  mirror  in  which  I  could  see  that  the 
door  behind  me  had  suddenly  opened, 
though  no  one  could  be  seen  on  the 
threshold.  Her  eyes,  wide  with  fear, 
were  looking  past  me,  over  my  head.  I 
turned  round.  In  the  doorway,  scowl- 
ing, with  arms  folded  over  his  cloak, 
stood  Matthias!  Sharply,  once  more,  I 
turned  back  to  the  mirror.  There,  in 
truth,  I  could  see  the  reflection  of  my  own 
distracted  face;  could  see  the  graceful 
outline  of  Cecilia's  back,  the  black- 
gaping  open  door ;  but  of  Matthias,  not  a 
trace. — ^Yet  he  was  still  there  as  I  faced 
round  again,  and  speaking,  now,  in 
grating  tones: 

"VVith  my  wife!  So.  I  suspected 
aright.  Admirable !  On  the  verge  of  the 
equinox! — Follow  me,  sir!" 

With  a  swift  movement,  before  turn- 
ing, he  threw  down  his  cloak;  and  from 
under  his  arm  darted  the  blue  glint  of  a 
pair  of  rapiers. 

Cecilia,  Matthias's  wife.  .  .  .A  very 
nausea  of  fury  seized  me  by  the  throat. 
I  plunged  after  him  into  the  darkness, 
pursued  by  hysterical  peals  of  laughter 
from  the  lips  of  the  woman  I  loved !  He 
was  walking  swiftly,  almost  running.  It 
was  only  in  the  dark  avenue  of  the  park 
that  I  came  up  level  with  him. 

"I  leave  you  not,"  I  called,  panting. 
"Whither?" 

"To  the  hill  top.  By  the  mill,"  he 
hissed.    "Moonlight  enough  there!" 

Under  the  splendour  of  the  midnight 
orb,  close  by  a  gaunt  mill-tower  whose 
wings  were  still  as  sleep,  in  the  great 
silence  of  the  hill-top  our  swords  met, 
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rasping  out  red  sparks.  Reckless  with 
loathing  and  desperation,  I  lunged  blindly 
at  my  enemy — ^and  my  blade  instantly 
ran  him,  breast  to  back,  with  a  sickening 
swish,  up  to  the  hilt.  He  threw  up  his 
head,  extended  his  arms  and  fell  back 
.  .  .  slowly,  without  a  word.  As  I 
stooped  over  him,  contemplating  with 
tremulous  triumph  the  odious  dead  face 
which  turned  its  wide  fixed  eyes  to  the 
moon,  a  bitter  fleering  voice  came  from 
my  right : 

"A  goodly  piece  of  work,  my  excellent 
Theodore! — which,  erelong,  must  bring 
you  to  a  gibbet." 

My  hair  rose  on  end.  There,  on  a 
slight  mound,  stood  Matthias,  gazing  ex- 
ultantly upon  the  scene — so  that  by  a 
mere  shifting  of  the  head  I  could  behold 
him  at  once  alive,  and  dead ! 

Then  he  jumped  down,  and  deliberately 
picked  up  the  corpse  and  flung  it  on  his 
shoulder. 

"With  this  to  the  magistrates!"  he 
said,  as  if  to  himself;  and,  with  rapid 
strides,  took  the  road  back  toward  the 
Town.  A  few  moments  later,  just  as  he 
was  turning  round  the  corner  to  disap- 
pear into  the  blackness,  I  heard  his  words 
again,  hurled  back  at  me,  faint  but  curi- 
ously clear:  "Homicides,  in  Denmark, 
are  broken  on  the  wheel,  Theodore !  The 
wheel,  and  the  shameful,  rotting  chain- 
gibbet,  to  a  certainty,  Theodore!  .  .  . 
unless  now  you  choose  an  easier  way 
out!"    On  this  he  was  gone. 

The  cold  sweat  was  running  down  my 
temples.  It  had  come  at  last !  The  deed 
must  be  done! — In  a  sudden  raging 
against  fate,  I  picked  up  a  sword.  "The 
sooner  the  wiser,"  cried  I,  with  a 
leap  of  my  thoughts  back  to  per- 
jured Cecilia;  and,  placing  the  hilt  upon 
the  ground,  fitted  the  point  against  my 
heart. 

I  was  about  to  let  myself  fall  upon  it, 
when  a  placid  voice,  close  by,  caused  me 
to  bound  back.  I  found  myself  facing  a 
tall  old  man  in  a  bob-wig  and  flat  William 
Penn  hat,  clad  from  head  to  foot  in  a 
furred  gown.  He  was  peering  at  me 
over  a  wide  pair  of  horn-rimmed  spec- 
tacles : 

"What  may  you  be  doing,  my  dear 
young  man,"  he  was  saying,  "in  that 
singular  attitude  ?" 


His  tone  was  kind;  yet  it  was  all  in 
bitterness  that  I  replied : 

"Can  you  not  see? — I  am  killing  my- 
self." 

"Oh,  pray,"  he  returned  in  old  world 
courtesy,  "let  me  not  intrude !  Suicide  is 
perhaps  the  most  private  business  in  the 
world.  And  who  am  I,  indeed,  to  give 
moral  advice !" 

Even  amid  the  turmoil  of  my  thought, 
curiosity  was  suddenly  piqued. 

"Who  are  you,  then,  worthy  sir,"  I 
asked  with  more  respect,  "who  would  not 
give  advice?" 

"My  name  is  Sumichrast,  Amelias 
Sumichrast " 

"In  verity!"  I  cried,  bowing  bare- 
headed. "The  learned  Dr.  Sumichrastius 
of  Kopenhagen !  The  revered  professor, 
the  universal " 

He  bower  benevolently  in  return,  dep- 
recating my  eulogies  with  a  gesture: 

"I  hardly  looked  to  find  my  name 
known  to  so  young  a  man — From  the 
window  of  this  mill  (where  I  had  estab- 
lished my  abode,  to  be  away  from  all 
noises  on  this  important  night,  and  to 
observe  after  my  own  method  the  equi- 
noctial heaven)  I  witnessed  what  hap- 
pened just  now  .  .  .  Interesting  phe- 
nomenon. Somewhat  rare:  dimidiation 
of  the  apparent  earthly  envelope  in  incubi. 
Demonology  is  not  one  of  my  studies; 
but  I  believe  the  case  is  not  unknown  to 
the  best  demonologists." 

A  new  light  shot  through  my  brain. 
The  ever  tempting  horror  of  Matthias, 
the  image  lacking  in  the  mirror,  why 

"Incubus!"  I  cried,  with  almost  a  sob 
of  joy.  "Then,  no  homicide !  .  .  .  Then 
the  wheel,  the  gibbet " 

"A  very  old  type  of  demoniac  tempta- 
tion," said  the  learned  Doctor.  "Fear 
and  disgust,  giving  no  scope  for  thought. 
— Theology  is  not  one  of  my  studies; 
but  I  have  heard  that  the  best  theologians 
hold  self-murder  to  be  the  darling  bait  of 
the  Evil  One.  The  one  irremediable  sin 
(you  will  observe),  since,  once  com- 
mitted it  cannot  be  repented  ...  on 
this  side  of  human  life.  But,  young  sir, 
I  am  prosing.  Worse,  I  am  wasting  time. 
I  must  complete  my  preparations  which 
your  skirmish,  by  bringing  me  out,  in- 
terrupted just  now." 

He  bowed,  and  turnecjl  to  ascend  the 
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mill  ladder  once  more;  but,  after  step- 
ping up  a  rung  or  two,  stopped  to  add : 

"Yet,  it  seems  a  pity  you  should  not 
put  off  your  business  at  least  until  after 
the  setting  of  the  moon.  There  will,  in 
a  short  while,  begin  a  singularly  inter- 
esting eclipse — an  equinoctial  eclipse. 
Such  a  sight  will  not  recur  for  nearly 
another  generation.  And  you  could  have 
helped  me " 

I  picked  up  the  swords  by  the  blades, 
sent  them  swirling  into  the  night,  and  in 
three  steps  found  myself  at  the  foot  oiF 
the  ladder  behind  the  slow  moving  Dr. 
Sumichrast. 

"Help  you,  most  respected  sir? — In 
what  manner  could  a  poor  musician,  a 
mere  halting  poet,  assist  a  man  of  your 
learning?" 

The  old  gentleman  paused  in  his 
wheezing  ascent. 


"Poet  are  you,  then,  my  young  friend  ? 
and  musician? — I  have  always  set  great 
store  by  the  companionship  of  poets. 
Your  poet  is  a  special  observer  of  Nature, 
apt  to  note  many  recondite  relations,  in- 
ternal interdependencies  of  things,  which 
will  often  escape  the  mere  savant.  As  for 
musicians,  I  have  marked  that  they  are 
able  to  interpret  unheard  voices,  making 
them  tangible;  to  affix  symbolical  forms 
to  many  truths  that  we  know  yet  cannot 
make  patent  .  .  .  Hark!  ...  I  am 
sure  you  can  hear,  though  I  cannot  my- 
self, that  immense  strident  voice,  crying 
out  endlessly  round  and  round  the 
horizon,  so  continuous,  so  level  and  mo- 
notonous, that  men  mistake  it  for  dead 
silence!  But  of  this,  more  anon.  In 
a  minute  our  eclipse:  let  us  haste 
and  .  .  . 

Ccetera  desunt. 
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(The  following  is  a  part  of  a  new  poem  called  out  by  the  fact  that  Her 
Royal  Highness,  the  Duchess  of  Aosta,  Helen  of  Orleans,  cousin  to  the  King 
of  Italy,  has  gone  to  Africa  with  a  group  of  ladies  of  the  Italian  aristocracy  to 
care  for  the  Italian  soldiers  wounded  in  battle  with  the  Turks.  She  is  here  de- 
scribed as  bringing  home  a  shipload  of  dead  and  wounded  men.) 

With  almost  the  soft  pallor  of  a  dove 

The  moon  silvers  the  deck  of  the  homing  ship 
That  brings  the  dead  back  to  the  land  they  love. 

On  the  rough  boards  where  low  the  corpses  lie, 
As  on  the  bed  where  bleed  the  wounded  men. 
Burns  with  pale  fire  the  same  sweet  sanctity. 

The  carven  figure  at  the  prow,  moonlit, 

Stands  tall  and  white,  a  being  not  of  earth. 
Whose  smile  is  equal  to  the  Infinite. 
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And  he  whose  jaw  the  cruel  shrapnel  shell 
Shattered  and  riddled  in  the  final  charge, 
Lies  bleeding  softly  after  the  battle-hell. 

Stretched  taciturn,  he  munches  the  black  clots, 

And  also  has  a  strange,  mysterious  smile 
Above  the  linen  of  the  bandage-knots. 

When  she  bends  o'er  him,  like  a  saintly  nun. 

Her  face  all  shining  with  a  golden  light. 
As  shines  the  lily  in  the  morning  sun. 

Blessed  be  thou,  O  woman,  Helen  of  France. 

Under  the  shadow  of  your  snow-white  veil 

Your  azure  eyes  gleam  like  a  dauntless  lance. 

Even  when  you  bind  the  wound  or  broken  bone. 

Or  bathe  the  thirsty  lips  of  him  who  raves: 
There  is  no  tear,  no  murmuring,  no  groan. 

He  who  was  victor  when  the  cheers  were  loud 

Wants  by  his  silence  to  surpass  his  mates: 
He  who  is  dying  feels  the  flag  for  shroud. 


What  morning  shines  upon  the  crowded  pier? 

'Tis  Italy.    August,  she  looks  afar. 
Pressing  to  her  heart  the  names  of  dead  and  dear. 

Do  our  dead  return  over  the  salt  sea-miles? 
What  mystic  ship  is  homing  to  the  shore? 
The  pier  is  solemn  as  cathedral  aisles. 

Woman  of  France,  you  know  the  gift  you  bring; 

For  with  the  heap  of  sorrows  and  of  souls 
You  bring  the  song,  the  dream,  the  April  wing, 

O  Helen,  who  see  Rome's  sacrament  of  grace. 

Laid  on  the  whitening  foreheads  of  our  dead, 
You  bring  a  flower  to  bind  the  Latin  race. 

The  augural  verbena  on  your  head ! 
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Book  I 


Chapter  IV 

HERE  were  three  long 
weeks  in  that  large  bed 
for  Dicky  before  he 
might  see  the  fields 
again  or  feel  the  touch 
of  the  grass  beneath  his 
feet.  From  his  bedroom 
window  only  the  sky  was  visible  with 
just  one  break — the  plume  of  a  high  pop- 
lar, which  nearly  reached  the  window 
catch.  So  then,  whenever  he  was  alone, 
he  watched  the  sky — the  sky  sometimes 
at  early  morning  growing  into  the  bril- 
iance  of  day — the  sky  in  all  its  fulness 
of  light  fading  through  a  thousand  col- 
ours into  evening. 

Always  his  mother  sat  with  him  in  the 
afternoon,  till  the  light  was  feeble  and 
the  high  tea  at  six  o'clock  was  served 
downstairs.  Sometimes  she  would  read 
to  him,  more  often  sew,  while  he  lay  there 
in  silence,  and,  though  he  never  ex- 
pressed it  in  words,  when  at  the  finish  of 
her  work  she  collected  all  her  coloured 
silks  and  laid  them  in  her  basket,  he 
thought  how  like  the  coming  of  the  even- 
ing that  was — ^a  tired  woman  laying  aside 
her  coloured  silks  until  the  daylight  came 
again.  There  was  one  large  ball  of 
orange  at  which,  once,  when  she  was  put- 
ting^ it  away  in  her  basket,  he  had  said 
aloud — 

"There  goes  the  sun." 

Mrs.  Furlong  had  looked  up. 

*The  sun,  Dicky?    It  set  long  ago." 

"The  ball  of  silk,'^  said  he. 

She  took  it  out  and  smiled. 

"It  is  like  the  sun,  isn't  it?"  and  then 
she  laid  it  back  again.  She  had  never 
known  all  he  meant  by  that.  Had  he 
even  known  himself?  In  those  years 
Dicky's  mind  was  being  fed  with  food 
he  never  tasted.  The  clouds — a  legion — 
which  passed  across  the  heavens  every 
day  before  his  eyes  made  but  little  con- 
scious impression  upon  his  mind.     He 
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merely  lay  and  watched  them.  Sometimes 
they  took  shapes  which  filled  his  head 
with  stories.  He  saw  wild  beasts  with 
jaws  wide  open  which  crawled  the  sky 
at  evening.  He  saw  Spain's  great  Ar- 
mada, with  sails  full-bellied,  come  riding 
up  the  azure  of  the  Spanish  Main.  He 
saw  volcanoes  on  a  far  horizon,  belching 
forth  their  mountain  columns  of  smoke, 
which,  when  once  lifted,  hung  in  suspense 
like  the  vast  canvas  of  some  monstrous 
tent.  He  saw  those  fleets  of  little  ships 
which  face  alone  the  length  and  breadth 
of  all  the  endless  blue.  And  there  were 
days  when  not  a  ship  was  on  the  sea,  and 
often  then,  with  eyes  that  closed  to  the 
intensity  of  light,  Dicky  would  fall  asleep. 

There  was  other  food  for  Dicky's  mind 
as  well  as  this.  For  the  first  time  in  his 
life  he  became  the  possessor  of  a  real 
secret.  There  had  always  closed  for  him 
a  mystery  around  his  father  and  mother. 
It  was  not  often  that  he  was  worried  by 
it,  but  there  were  times  when  he  won- 
dered about  his  father's  childhood,  how 
his  father  had  treated  him,  whether  he 
had  done  the  things  that  Dicky  wanted 
to  do,  and  if  he  had  done  them, 
then  what  had  happened.  But  of  all  his 
life  before  he  had  taken  the  mill,  that  is, 
of  all  his  life  one  year  before  Dicky  had 
been  born,  Mr.  Furlong  was  discreetly 
silent.  Dicky  was  not  so  curious  about 
his  mother's  youth,  but  even  she  never 
alluded  to  it,  and  though  he  was  not  so 
old  as  that  he  might  find  it  strange,  yet 
questions  had  often  risen  to  his  thoughts, 
but  he  had  never  asked  them. 

One  day  when  there  were  no  ships  on 
the  sea,  and  the  sky  had  no  tales  to  tell 
him,  he  found  himself  looking  long  at 
his  mother,  who  sat  sewing  in  the  win- 
dow. He  wondered  how  she  could  ever 
have  been  young;  he  wondered,  too,  if 
she  would  ever  be  old.  And  then  he  won- 
dered if  any  of  the  boys  in  Mr.  Leggatt's 
school  at  Eckington  had  mothers  as 
beautiful  as  she.    He  went  through  them 
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all,  one  after  another.  There  were  none. 
Not  one  of  them  could  touch  her. 

"Mother,"  he  said  presently,  not  taking 
his  eyes  from  her  face — "how  old  are 
you  r 

For  a  moment  she  went  on  in  silence 
with  her  sewing,  and  a  smile  twitched 
the  corner  of  her  lips.  At  last  she  looked 
up. 

"Why,  Dicky?    Why  do  you  ask?" 

"Because,"  said  he,  "if  Tm  ten,  mustn't 
you  be  very  old?  I  mean,  you  must  be 
thirty,  mustn't  you?" 

"Yes — and  more,"  said  she. 

"And  how  old's  father?" 

"I  don't  think  your  father  would  like 
me  to  tell  you  his  age,  Dicky." 

"Why  not?" 

"Weil — I  don't  really  know  why.  Anne 
asked  him  once  and  he  said  she  must  not 
be  curious.  Do  you  remember  asking 
him  how  much  money  he  made  out  of 
the  mill?" 

Dicky  remembered  well.  He  had  been 
comparing  the  penny-a-week  which  he 
received  as  pocket  money  with  the  two- 
pence-a-week  which  one  of  the  boys  re- 
ceived at  Leggatt's  school.  It  was  a  mat- 
ter seeming  to  him  to  depend  entirely 
upon  how  much  his  father  made  out  of 
the  mill. 

"That's  just  what  he  said  to  me,"  said 
Dicky — "he  told  me  not  to  be  curious." 

With  a  wonderful  discretion  Mrs.  Fur- 
long went  on  with  her  sewing.  Dicky 
knew  he  was  not  to  be  answered,  yet  no 
information  had  emphatically  been  de- 
nied him.  Nevertheless,  he  was  disap- 
pointed and  turned  his  face  to  the  other 
wall.  There  he  lay  for  some  minutes 
counting  the  roses  on  the  wallpaper, 
plucking  them  and  tying  them  into 
bunches  to  give  to  his  mother. 

Presently  he  turned  again. 

"Where  did  you  live  before  you  came 
to  the  mill  ?"  he  asked. 

"At  a  place  called  Wittingham,  in 
Buckinghamshire." 

"Was  it  as  big  as  Eckington  ? 

"Oh — it  wasn't  a  village,"  said  she; 
that  was  the  name  of  the  house." 

"Did  it  belong  to  you?" 

"No." 

"Who  did  it  belong  to?" 

"It  belonged  to  Lord  Wittingham. 

"Was  he  your  father?" 
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She  laughed. 

"No,  my  father  was  only  a  barrister, 
Dicky — ^just  plain  Mr.  Tennant — ^that's 
all." 

"Then  why  did  you  live  in  Lord  Wit- 
tingham's  house?" 

She  did  not  reply  at  once,  and  her 
needle  made  the  stitches  just  a  little 
quicker. 

"Dicky,"  she  said  suddenly,  "if  I  tell 
you  something,  will  you  promise  never 
to  say  a  word  about  it — ^to  Anne  or  any- 
body?" 

Dicky  made  his  promise,  emphatically 
and  at  once;  then  waited  with  almost 
breathless  interest. 

"I  was  the  governess  at  Wittingham," 
she  said  at  last;  "they  had  two  daugh- 
ters— Lady  Mary  and  Lady  Jane — I 
taught  them.  They  didn't  like  me  and  I 
didn't  like  them." 

"Why  didn't  you  like  them?" 

"They  weren't  very  kind — ^no  one  was 
very  kind." 

"Beasts!"  said  Dicky. 

She  smiled  again,  remembering  how 
many  times  she  had  said  it. 

"No  one  was  kind  except  your  father. 
If  it  hadn't  been  for  all  the  little  things 
he  did  for  me,  I  should  never  have 
stayed  there." 

"Did  he  live  at  Wittingham,  too, 
then?" 

"Yes." 

"Why?" 

For  a  moment  Mrs.  Furlong  stopped 
her  work.  She  laid  it  down  in  her  lap 
and  turned  to  look  out  of  the  window. 
The  sun  was  on  the  water  where  it 
rushed  over  the  weir.  It  lit  the  flecks 
of  foam  as  they  whirled  in  a  race  down 
the  river.  All  the  willow  trees  were 
golden  now.  They  dropped  their  gold  in 
brilliant  reflections  into  the  water.  Be- 
yond it  all,  beyond  the  gold  and  the  re- 
flected blue  of  sky,  the  beech  woods  to- 
ward Little  Cumberton  were  warm 
with  orange  and  brown.  But  she  saw 
none  of  these  glories.  There  was  rising 
in  her  mind  only  the  picture  of  the  big 
room  at  Wittingham  where,  when  no 
visitors  were  present,  she  was  permitted 
to  lunch  with  the  family.  Vividly  she 
saw  them  all,  those  dread  people  for 
whom  she  had  had  so  little  respect,  yet 
of  whom  she  had   stood  in  such  awe. 
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But  more  distinctly  than  any  one  of  them 
she  could  see  that  figure  of  her  husband 
as  he  was  then,  moving  silently,  atten- 
tively, attendant  on  their  wants.  In  time 
she  had  become  conscious  of  his  per- 
sonality in  the  household;  a  personality 
which  was  higher,  it  seemed  to  her 
more  human,  than  those  with  which  she 
was  surrounded.  Furlong,  the  butler, 
was  a  better  type  of  man  than  his  mas- 
ter. She  had  said  that  to  herself  many 
times  before  she  had  dreamed  what  that 
personality  might  mean  to  her.  He  made 
things  easier  for  her  at  Wittingham; 
paid  her  those  numberless  attentions  with 
which  a  man  in  his  position  can  make 
the  life  of  a  girl  in  hers  more  bearable 
than  it  might  otherwise  have  been.  He 
treated  her  as  he  would  have  treated  a 
guest  in  the  house.  He  even  treated  her 
better,  and  that  when  there  was  nothing 
she  could  do  to  repay  him.  When  she 
retired  in  the  evenings  to  the  privacy  of 
her  little  sitting-room,  glad  at  last  to  be 
alone,  he  saw  that  there  was  noth- 
ing she  could  want.  'Flowers  were  al- 
ways on  her  tables — they  were  in  her  bed- 
room, too.  It  was  some  time  before  she 
discovered  that  he  quietly,  unobtrusively, 
was  responsible  for  this.  She  had  found 
him  putting  a  bowl  of  roses  on  her  dress- 
ing table. 

"Is  it  always  you  who  send  the  flowers 
up  to  my  room.  Furlong?"  she  had  asked. 

"Yes,  miss,  I  guessed  you  liked  them." 

"It's  very  kind  of  you,  Furlong." 

"Not  at  all,  miss." 

She  had  thought  of  him  then  all  the 
time  as  she  dressed  for  dinner,  wonder- 
ing why  men  in  better  walks  of  life  were 
not  so  considerate  as  he,  and  then,  with 
hot  cheeks,  accused  herself  of  snobbery. 

"Surely,  I  don't  think  it's  because  a 
man's  a  butler — "  she  began  aloud,  but 
did  not  finish  her  sentence. 

And  so  in  time  she  seemed  to  forget 
his  position.  One  day,  when  he  had 
brought  her  some  books  from  the  library, 
she  had  picked  up  one  and  asked  him 
whether  he  knew  if  it  were  good. 

"I  don't  read  novels,  miss,"  said  he. 

"Do  you  read  at  all.  Furlong?"  she  had 
asked. 

"Oh,  yes,  miss — 2l  great  deal." 

"What?" 

What   had    she   imagined?     Perhaps 


poetry  of  a  jingling  order — ^books  of 
travel,  even  religious  works. 

"Carlyle  is  my  favourite  author,  miss," 
he  had  replied  with  no  trace  of  boastful- 
ness  in  his  voice.  "I'm  fond  of  science, 
too.  But  for  real  enjoyment  of  reading, 
I  can't  do  better  th^n  Sartor  Resartus. 
That's  the  best  book  ever  was  written." 

"I've  never  read  it,"  said  she. 

"Never  read  it,  miss — let  me  get  it  up 
from  the  library  for  you.  Or,  I'll  lend 
you  my  own  copy,  if  you've  no  objec- 
tion." 

"That's  very  good  of  you,"  said  she. 
"I  think  I  should  prefer  your  copy." 

He  had  brought  it  then  and  there,  and 
that  night  she  tried  to  read  the  first  few 
pages.  In  half  an  hour  she  had  laid  the 
book  aside  and  never  thought  of  Fur- 
long as  a  butler  again. 

It  had  been  a  week  after  this,  when, 
out  in  the  country,  walking  some  miles 
from  Wittingham  Hall,  she  had  come 
across  Furlong  in  pursuit  of  botanical 
specimens. 

To  have  spoken  but  a  few  words  and 
passed  on,  would  have  been  churlish  in 
the  extreme.  In  their  different  ways, 
they  were  both  alone  in  that  household 
at  Wittingham. 

He  gave  up  his  search  for  the  White 
Helleborine,  and  they  walked  together 
through  the  Buckinghamshire  lanes  while 
he  talked  to  her  of  pistils  and  stamens, 
of  stipules  and  corollas,  explaining  to  her 
^all  the  wonders  of  the  sex  of  plants  and 
how  they  reproduced  their  species. 

By  reason  of  the  silent  attention  with 
which  she  listened,  he  thought  she  had 
been  interested  in  what  he  was  telling 
her.  She  had  scarcely  understood  a  word 
of  it.  Her  interest  had  been  in  him. 
More  than  ever  she  was  realising  his  su- 
periority to  his  surroundings,  and  one 
day,  on  another  such  occasion  as  this,  she 
had  frankly  asked  him. 

"Why  are  you  here  at  Wittingham?" 
said  she. 

"Well,  miss — I  have  my  duty  to  do. 
It's  my  duty  to  support  myself — it's  my 
duty  to  do  what  I  can  for  my  father. 
He's  an  old  man,  fallen  on  bad  times. 
He  had  a  mill  once.  I  should  have  been 
a  miller  too,  but  when  I  was  eleven  or 
twelve  the  mill  failed.  He  had  to  give  it 
up.    A  gentleman  who  knew  us  well  took 
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me  into  service.  Fve  been  in  service  ever 
since.  There's  nothing  to  complain 
about." 

"But  don't  you  ever  want  to  do  better? 
Don't  you  ever  want  to  get  back?" 

"Oh  yes,  I  want  to  do  better.  I  shall 
do  better.  I  don't  know  how  yet,  and 
in  the  meantime  it's  my  duty  to  do  my 
best  for  his  Lordship." 

Here  he  proved  himself.  He  was  one 
of  those  men  in  this  world  who,  by  mak- 
ing a  fetish  of  duty,  succeed  against  all 
odds,  only  to  find  when  they  have 
reached  the  end  of  their  days  that  they 
have  missed  the  fruit  of  life  because 
an  inordinate  sense  of  duty  has  bidden 
them  not  waste  the  core.  They  discover 
then  that  the  core  alone  has  been  their 
portion,  whereby  their  only  consolation 
is  the  martyrdom  they  have  borne. 

In  the  support  of  his  old  father  at  con- 
siderable difficulty  to  himself,  Furlong 
felt  warm  the  sense  of  the  sacrifice  he 
was  making.  But  how  was  Christina  to 
know  that  of  him  then?  A  breath  of 
romance  had  stirred  in  the  lonely  pas- 
sages of  her  mind.  She  was  a  young 
girl,  alone  in  the  distressing  solitude  of  a 
great  household.  This  man  had  not  been 
born  to  his  position.  A  sense  of  duty — 
a  high  and  noble  sense  of  it — had  brought 
him  there.  From  the  moment  her  mind 
had  conceived  of  this,  she  let  her  heart 
go  to  the  whisperings  of  romance.  He 
came  to  know  in  time  she  loved  him  and 
fought  with  himself  against  his  love  for  . 
her,  because  he  owed  the  filial  duty  to 
his  father.  H  they  married,  he  would 
be  compelled  to  give  up  his  well-paid  sit- 
uation at  Wittingham.  It  was  doubtful 
whether  he  would  get  another  with  a 
wife.  But  in  this  case  Nature  was 
stronger  than  his  duty. 

One  sunny  morning  when  the  sheep 
bells  were  tinkling  on  the  high  land  above 
Wittingham,  he  asked  her  to  marry  him. 
It  was  then  Christina  had  told  him  now 
she  had  inherited  a  small  legacy,  suffi- 
cient for  him  to  purchase  a  mill  and  the 
tears  had  rushed  into  Furlong's  eyes. 

Strictly  speaking  then,  the  romance 
was  hers,  not  his.  When  a  woman  mar- 
ries, however  slightly  beneath  her,  you 
may,  with  justice,  assume  that  while  the 
man  is  firmly  mounting  by  the  steady 
rungs  of  a  glorious  ladder,  she  is  borne 


upward  on  the  golden  wings  of  Romance. 
As  the  wings  of  Icarus  too,  they  mount 
higher  than  any  ladder  can  reach;  but 
often  they  rise  into  the  melting  rays  of 
the  sun,  only  to  fall  to  the  solid  resistance 
of  the  earth  once  more.  It  had  been  this 
way  with  Christina  Tennant.  After  four 
years  of  married  life,  when  both  Anne 
and  Dicky  had  been  bom  to  her,  she  came 
to  realise  that  without  imagination,  with- 
out a  sense  of  humour,  no  man  can  make 
Romance.  The  wings  of  that  which  she 
had  made  had  melted  in  the  sun.  She 
had  come  back  to  earth.  The  man  who 
has  no  bad  in  him  has  very  little  good. 
The  man  who  knows  the  intimate  anat- 
omy of  all  the  flowers  of  the  field,  more 
often  than  not  forgets  to  find  them 
beautiful.  When  first  Christina  saw  Jo- 
seph Furlong  dissecting  a  flower  he  had 
brought  back  with  him  from  the  mead- 
ows, she  knew  what  her  mistake  had 
been. 

And  all  these  things,  long  though  they 
may  take  to  tell,  moved  in  a  swift  review 
before  her  mind  aS  she  gazed  out  of  the 
window  in  silence  to  Dicky's  question. 

Should  she  tell  Dicky  what  his  father 
had  been  ?  There  was  a  great  longing  in 
her  heart  to  do  so ;  a  longing  to  tell  some 
one  and  perhaps  Dicky  most  of  all.  For 
young  as  he  was,  she  had  found  already 
in  this  son  of  hers  a  quality  of  under- 
standing. There  were  times  when  he 
had  anticipated  her  wants,  proving  even 
then  an  imagination  which  his  father  had 
never  possessed. 

And  yet  in  those  days  at  Wittingham, 
he  had  brought  flowers  to  her  room,  had 
attended  to  all  her  little  comforts.  But 
it  was  possible  that  she  would  never  be 
able  to  understand  that ;  would  never  be 
able  to  so  make  simple  her  mind  that  she 
could  see  him  as  he  was — the  perfect  ser- 
vant doing  his  duty. 

This  longing  therefore  to  tell  Dicky 
everything  was  just  the  craving  of  her 
heart  to  be  understood  and,  for  some 
reason  which  she  could  not  explain,  she 
would  sooner  in  that  household  have  been 
understood  by  Dicky  than  by  Anne. 
Anne  was  gentle,  loving  and  thoughtful 
of  her  every  wish;  but  there  were  mo- 
ments when,  thwarted  in  what  she  de- 
sired, Christina  saw  her  husband  in 
Anne's  eyes.  This  had  never  been  so  with 
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Dicky.  Dicky  opposed,  was  swept  by  all 
that  storm  of  anger  which  she  had  heard 
her  father  sometimes  showed  in  his  prac- 
tice at  the  bar.  Dicky  was  a  Tennant, 
though  she  was  too  wise  ever  to  say  so. 
And  also  because  she  knew  this,  she 
longed  to  tell  him  all. 

When  then  she  heard  his  question 
again — "Why  did  he  live  at  Witting- 
ham  ?"  she  turned  from  the  window  on  a 
sudden  impulse  which  broke  and  fell  as 
she  heard  her  husband's  voice  in  the  gar- 
den below  her.  Was  it  fair?  Had  she 
not  said  enough? 

He  just  lived  there,  Dicky."  said  she. 
But  why  did  you  take  all  that  time 
before  you  said  it?" 

"Did  I  take  a  long  time  ?"  she  inquired. 

"Rather!    Ages!" 

"Well,  perhaps  because  I  oughtn't  to 
be  speaking  about  these  things.    I  don't 
think  your  father  likes  it.    So  you'll  re- 
member your  promise,  won't  you?" 
'What  promise?" 

That  you'd  never  say  anything  about 
it.  I'd  rather  people  didn't  know  that 
your  mother  was  only  a  governess.  They 
might  not  think  so  well  of  your  father." 

In  this  one  sentence  she  cleared  herself 
of  all  blame.  Dicky  turned  over  on  his 
side  and  began  to  pluck  more  roses  from 
the  wall-paper.  He  filled  his  arms  with 
them  and  then  looked  back. 

"I  wish  I  could  give  you  all  the  roses 
on  the  wall,"  said  he,  and,  for  just  his 
thought  of  it,  she  laid  aside  her  work 
and  kissed  his  eyes. 


Chapter  V 

It  was  in  those  three  weeks  while 
Dicky  lay,  a  usurper,  in  the  big  bed,  that 
his  spirit  first  bowed  to  the  influence  of 
a  woman.    Dicky  fell  in  love. 

There  are  many  things  a  man  must 
learn  which  a  woman  knows  from  the 
beginning.  To  love  it  seems  is  one  of 
them.  He  does  not  learn  it  easily  more- 
over; makes  many  an  essay,  loses  him- 
self in  many  a  pitfall  before  his  knowl- 
edge be  complete.  And  it  is  these  trials, 
these  efforts  which  contribute  in  so  great 
a  measure  to  the  development  of  his 
soul.  Maybe  a  woman  is  what  man 
makes  her;  but  that  is  a  social  tag,  hav- 


ing reference  only  to  her  place  in  life. 
He  cannot  touch  her  soul.  But  the  soul 
of  a  man  passes  from  the  hollow  of  one 
woman's  hand  to  the  hollow  of  another's. 
And  each  one  as  it  goes,  with  cruel  fin- 
gers or  with  kind,  leaves  deep  the  im- 
press of  her  hold  upon  its  pliant  shape. 

Here  then  was  the  first  to  mould  the 
life  of  Dicky  and  turn  it  toward  that 
setting  of  purpose  which  makes  the  soul 
of  man. 

Dicky  fell  in  love  with  his  mother.    . 

Now  the  first  instinct  of  a  man  when 
he  falls  in  love  is  to  make  something 
that  will  outlive  his  passion;  to  place  it 
on  record  that  the  world  may  see  how 
he  has  loved.  A  thousand  times  after- 
wards he  may  wish  that  thing  destroyed, 
may  loathe  the  staring  remembrance  of 
it  which  forever  meets  not  only  his  eyes, 
but  the  eyes  of  that  new  woman  into  the 
hollows  of  whose  hands  he  has  newly 
placed  his  soul.  But  the  thing  has  been 
done,  the  poem  has  been  made,  the  song 
been  written.  He  has  created  some- 
thing— imperishable  perhaps — which  may 
live  to  mock  him  all  his  life  through. 

But  if  the  thing  be  good  that  he  has 
made,  then  love  or  no  love  and  whether 
a  thousand  new  women  taunt  him  with  it 
to  his  face,  he  cares  more  for  that  thing 
than  all  the  love  and  all  the  treasures  in 
the  earth.  It  typifies  in  one  upraised 
memorial  all  love  that  he  has  felt.  In- 
deed to  work  at  making  is  the  only  way 
some  men  can  love.  Yet  if  it  be  the  lote 
is  for  themselves,  for  fame  and  all  the 
riches  that  it  brings,  then  they  have 
built  their  house  upon  the  sand  and  it  is 
only  worth  that  Ayhich  the  first  rising 
tide  will  make  of  it.  But  if  the  love  is 
for  a  woman,  it  can  contain  those  quali- 
ties which  are  everlasting. 

It  was  when  Dicky  first  made  some- 
thing for  his  mother,  that  Christina 
knew  he  loved.  Of  all  the  fulness  of 
that  sense  of  loving  she  did  not  under- 
stand. But  it  was  a  thing  Dicky  had 
never  done  before  and,  in  the  doing  of 
it,  she  had  just  realised  his  passing  from 
the  wild  savagery  of  boyhood  to  that 
first  gentleness  which  shows  the  turn- 
ing on  a  tortuous  road. 

For  some  days,  whenever  she  came 
into  the  room,  there  was  a  scuffle  from 
the  bed  in  some  effort  to  conceal*     On 
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the  first  occasion  she  had  asked  him  what 
it  was. 

"Something  Fm  doing,"  said  he,  and  a 
colour  rushed  to  his  cheeks  in  a  flood 
of  self-consciousness. 

It  would  not  be  true  to  say  she  was 
not  curious.  When  a  mother  finds  her- 
self loving  her  son  with  all  the  beating 
of  heart  which  his  father  might  have 
taken  for  himself,  she  is  driven  in  curi- 
osity by  everything  he  does.  But  with 
an  eflfort  Christina  kept  it  to  herself. 

"Shall  I  know  soon?"  was  all  her 
curiosity  asked. 

"To-morrow,"  said  he,  and  then  when 
he  had  added — "P'raps,"  she  smiled  at 
her  own. pang  of  disappointment. 

But  the  next  day  she  was  told.  When 
she  came  up  to  the  bedroom  after  the 
midday  meal,  bringing  her  work-basket 
under  her  arm,  Dicky  was  sitting  up  in 
bed  holding  at  arm's  length  a  piece  of 
paper  from  him  and  surveying  it  first 
this  way,  then  that,  at  the  greatest  dis- 
tance his  arm  could  reach. 

She  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  big  bed 
and  waited,  thinking  in  one  swift  mo- 
ment of  regret  how  soon  he  would  be 
gone  from  those  pillows — ^how  soon  she 
must  return.  This  was  the  first  time 
there  had  been  no  attempt  at  secrecy. 
She  knew  she  was  to  be  shown  it  then. 
"Well,  Dicky,"  she  said,  "it's  to-mor- 
row." 

Then,  with  a  sudden  gesture,  the  hand 
thrust  quickly  out,  colour  again  to  the 
roots  of  his  hair,  he  held  the  paper 
toward  her. 

"Fve  picked  the  roses  for  you,"  he 
said  shortly  and  the  next  instant  in  a 
confusion  of  shame  was  hidden  beneath 
the  bedclothes. 

She  looked  at  the  paper  he  had  given 
her.  It  was  covered  in  drawings  of 
roses  from  the  wall — roses  in  bud, 
roses  in  full  bloom.  He  certainly  had 
picked  them  all.  They  were  drawn  in 
pencil,  with  faint  shadings  where  the 
blush  of  the  petals  showed.  It  was  the 
drawing  of  a  child,  with  lines  that 
trembled  where  they  should  be  firm ;  but 
there  was  something  in  it  all,  a  quality 
perhaps  of  infinite  taking  pains,  which 
made  Christina  know  there  was  no  idle- 
ness. 

Now  just  as  a  woman   inspires,   so 


swiftly  does  she  know  when  her  inspira- 
tion has  been  true.  Something  in  Chris- 
tina's heart  at  the  sight  of  that  paper 
leaped  up  and  swelled  within  her  throat. 
"I  know  they're  rottenly  done,"  said 
a  tearful  voice  from  beneath  the  bed- 
clothes, and  at  that  Christina  came  to 
her  senses. 

There  is  always  the  moment  when  a 
woman  forgets  the  workman  for  the  joy 
of  the  work.  It  is  in  a  sense  her  own. 
But  it  is  always  followed  by  another  mo- 
ment still,  that  moment  in  which  the 
work  is  nothing  and  the  workman  all. 
At  the  sound  of  that  tearful  voice  under 
the  -  bedclothes  she  had  taken  Dicky 
swiftly  in  her  arms. 

"Did  you  do  it  for  me,  Dicky?"  she 
whispered. 

He  nodded  his  head. 
"And  did  it  take  you  all  these  last 
three  days?" 

He  nodded  his  head  again. 
"But  where  did  you  learn?" 
"We   have   drawing  lessons   at  Leg- 
gatt's.     Old  Leggatt  takes  us  himself." 
She  put  the  paper  away  in  a  book  and 
that  evening  showed  it  to  her  husband. 
"Don't  you  think  it's  very  good,  Jo- 
seph?" she  said. 

He  adjusted  his  spectacles  and  looked 
at  it.  After  a  close  examination  he 
raised  his  head. 

"I  hope  he  won't  want  to  be  an  ar- 
tist," he  said,  and  was  about  to  tear  the 
paper  up.  She  caught  it  quickly  in  her 
hand. 

"You  wouldn't  tear  it  up!"  she  ex- 
claimed. 

"Why  not,  Christina?     I  don't  want 
him  to  be  encouraged." 
"But  why?" 

"Well — I  expect  him  to  take  on  the 
mill  after  me.  It's  paying  well  now. 
Other  mills  are  shutting  up.  In  a  few 
years  it'll  be  a  good  property.  It  isn't 
every  boy  gets  an  open  chance  like  this. 
Surely  you  must  wish  it  too.  It  was 
your  money  that  bought  the  mill.  He 
couldn't  possibly  do  better — ^besides  it's 
his  duty  to  me." 

She  put  the  paper  away  as  she  looked 
out  through  the  window  into  a  black, 
cheerless  night.  At  that  moment  things 
were  as  black  and  cheerless  in  her  heart. 
She  felt  that  there  would  be  no  hope  for 
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Dicky  if  this  was  all  that  lay  before  him. 
And  yet,  until  that  instant  she  had  never 
really  supposed  anything  else. 

"He  must  have  something  to  amuse 
himself  with  while  he's  lying  alone  up 
there,"  she  said  presently.  "He  bears  it 
very  patiently,  but  he's  not  a  boy  who 
can  do  nothing.  He  must  occupy  his 
mind.  I  was  going  to  give  him  some 
of  my  silks  so  that  he  could  do  these 
things  with  colour.  I'm  sure  that  would 
amuse  him." 

"Oh — I  don't  mind  his  sewing,"  said 
Mr.  Furlong.  "He'll  never  make  that 
the  business  of  a  lifetime.  But  I  hope 
he'll  never  be  an  artist.  I  should  hate 
to  think  any  son  of  mine  was  wasting 
his  time  like  that." 

"He  might  be  a  great  artist,"  said 
Christina. 

"Great  artists  are  born,"  replied  Mr. 
Furlong — ^"not  made." 

"Well — Dicky  was  born,"  said  she — 
"I  bore  him." 

"Yes — ^but  you  know  what  I  mean," 
he  replied. 

However,  no  objection  had  been  raised 
to  the  coloured  silks,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing Dicky  found  himself  with  a  needle, 
a  piece  of  canvas  and  the  ball  of  orange 
silk  making  roses  as  he  meant  roses 
should  be  made.  He  worked  as  though 
his  life  depended  on  it,  struggling  in 
difficulty  with  his  injured  hand. 

Anne  came  upstairs  to  watch  him. 
She  felt  all  the  envy  that  a  woman  does 
who  sees  a  man  at  work. 

"Red  roses  are  much  nicer,"  she  said 
after  a  long  silence — "and  you  don't 
hold  your  needle  right." 

"Everybody  has  red  roses,"  said  he. 

She  watched  him  a  while  longer,  and 
then  envy  could  bear  it  no  more.  She 
sat  down  on  the  side  of  his  bed. 

"I  tell  you  what  we'll  do,  Dicky,"  she 
said,  and  there  was  excitement  in  her 
voice  with  the  new  idea — "when  you're 
all  right  we'll  have  drawing  lessons." 

"Only  on  wet  days,"  said  Dicky. 

"All  right.  I'll  have  the  school.  And 
you  can  bring  your  things  and  learn." 

"What — ^you  teach  me  ?" 

"Yes — we  can  take  it  in  turns.  I  won't 
always  have  the  school." 

Dicky  agreed  and  stipulated  again  that 
it  should  only  be  on  wet  days. 
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"I  couldn't  keep  still  in  the  house  when 
it  was  fine,"  said  he.    "Look  here — can 
you  help  me  out  of  bed — I   must  get 
out  1" 
Why?" 

There's  a  heron  there.  I  saw  it  go 
past  the  poplar — come  on,  Anne — I  must 
get  out.  It's  gone  down  by  the  river — I 
bet  it  has.    Help  me  out." 

She  helped  him,  but  it  was  a  tricky 
matter.  The  injured  hand  for  the  last 
two  weeks  had  lain  on  the  bed  on  a  level 
with  his  body.  It  was  now  the  colour 
of  milk  and  not  a  drop  of  blood  was 
there.  Whenever  he  got  out  of  his  bed 
that  arm  had  carefully  to  be  supported. 
But  in  his  eagerness  and  hers,  they  both 
forgot  this.  The  hand  fell  powerless  to 
his  side,  and  as  the  blood  rushed  through 
the  unaccustomed  veins,  the  agony  was 
more  than  Dicky  could  endure.  With  a 
loud  cry  he  fell  back  again  upon  the  bed 
and  shouted  with  the  pain  of  it. 

In  a  moment  Christina  was  in  the 
room  and  Dicky  was  lifted  back  onto  bis 
pillows. 

It  was  later  in  the  day  that  Dicky 
heard  how  at  that  moment  Wilfrid  and 
his  sister  Dorothy  had  called  to  ask  when 
he  would  be  well. 

"Dorothy  heard  you  shrieking,"  said 
Anne,  "and  she  began  to  cry." 

"What  a  silly  little  ass  she  is,"  said 
Dicky. 

Chapter  VI 

At  the  end  of  those  three  weeks  Dicky 
was  up  once  more.  It  was  a  fine  day, 
the  morning  that  he  dressed  and,  on 
Christina's  arm,  walked  slowly  down  the 
stairs.  This  was  not  one  of  the  days  he 
would  have  taken  lessons  in  painting  at 
the  hands  of  Anne.  He  begged  to  be 
allowed  out  in  the  garden. 

Christina  shook  her  head. 

"I  can  go  to  the  door,  can't  I?"  said 
he. 

She  led  him  through  the  old  square 
hall  to  the  stout  oak  door — that  same 
door  at  which,  three  weeks  ago,  she  had 
taken  him  so  fearfully  in  her  arms.  As 
she  thought  of  it  she  shuddered,  and  yet 
in  those  three  weeks,  indeed  because  of 
them,  she  knew  that  Dicky  had  become 
more  to  her,  that  she  had  become  more  to 
Dicky.     In  so  contrary  a  world  as  this 
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there  is  always  something  to  be  thankful 
for. 

The  Michaelmas  daisies  were  still  in 
bloom.  Here  and  there  amongst  the 
dying  leaves  of  the  summer's  flowers, 
left  negligently  to  care  for  itself,  the 
bright  yellow  of  an  autumn  crocus  cried 
out  the  everlasting  fecundity  of  the 
earth.  As  you  stood  at  the  door,  the 
dense  laurel  hedge  shut  out  the  view,  but 
over  the  gap  where  hung  the  white 
wicket  gate,  Dicky  could  see  the  glimpse 
of  open  country  which  he  knew  so  well. 
The  joy  he  felt  as  he  stood  there  came 
to  him  in  one  sweep  of  delight.  He  did 
not  realise  that  it  was  good  to  hear  the 
rumbling  sound  of  the  old  mill's  wheel, 
to  hear  it  untrammelled  by  four  walls. 
He  did  not  truly  understand  that  the 
sound  of  birds  in  the  open  meant  so 
much  more  than  the  muffled  noises  he  had 
heard  for  the  last  three  weeks.  He  only 
felt  an  overwhelming  joy  when  the  air 
of  the  country  side  blew  gently  on  his 
f^e  and  slipping  his  hand  into  Chris- 
tina's said — 

"By  Jove — won't  it  be  ripping  next 
spring!" 

"Do  you  mean  the  daffodils?"  she 
asked. 

"Everything,"  said  he.  "I'm  going 
to  find  that  hawk's  nest  next  spring." 

"But  no  more  snakes,  Dicky." 

Suddenly  that  brought  it  all  back  to 
his  mind.  He  looked  up  at  her  quickly 
with  a  nervous  smile  and  the  faint  colour 
became  fainter  in  his  cheeks.  Christina 
took  him  inside  and  closed  the  door. 

She  knew  then  how  much  a  change 
there  was  in  Dicky.  In  those  three 
weeks,  perhaps  on  that  very  morning  so 
little  a  while  ago,  there  had  been  aroused 
in  him  the  nervous  quality  of  imagina- 
tion. He  could  see  things  now  he  had 
never  seen  before.  He  could  see  the 
things  which  do  not  exist  almost  as 
plainly  as  those  which  do.  Christina 
put  her  arm  round  his  neck  as  she 
brought  him  into  the  sitting-room. 

"What  is  it,  Dicky  ?"  she  asked  gently. 

"Felt  just  a  little  cold,"  said  he. 

But  Christina  knew  the  coldness  he 
had  felt.  It  clings  about  the  heart  and 
makes  the  spirit  shudder.  She  had  often 
felt  it  at  night  as  she  listened  to  the 
water  falling  over  the  weir.     She  had 


felt  it  only  that  morning  as  she  opened 
the  hall  door.  When  then  he  tried  to 
make  casual  his  voice  for  the  answer, 
she  tightened  her  fingers  lovingly  on  his 
shoulder,  knowing  how  efiicacious  a 
touch  like  that  can  be  to  drive  such  cold 
away. 

All  that  day  he  sat  in  his  father's  arm- 
chair by  the  fire  in  the  sitting-room 
where  in  the  morning  Anne  did  her  les- 
sons. It  was  a  great  sense  of  importance 
he  felt  to  be  occupying  that  exalted  po- 
sition, and  yet  every  now  and  again  his 
eyes  turned  longingly  to  the  window. 
Every  fresh  gust  of  wind  was  carrying 
down  great  flights  of  leaves  from  the 
elm  trees.  They  tapped  against  the 
window  as  they  flew  by  and  then  sped 
on,  away  into  the  garden,  leaping  and 
twirling  as  though  they  laughed  at  his 
imprisonment. 

Anne  sat  silently  and  conscientiously 
before  her  books.  He  could  see  her  lips 
moving  as  she  committed  the  words  to 
memory  and  wondered  how  she  could 
stay  at  it  so  long.  There  came  a  moment 
when  he  could  bear  the  inaction  of  it  no 
longer.  He  begged  her  to  play  a  game. 
Where  he,  had  he  been  Anne,  would  have 
leaped  to  the  suggestion,  she  only  shook 
her  head.  Still  he  persisted.  Anne  drove 
her  fingers  into  her  ears  and  her  lips 
moved  faster  than  ever. 

"Oh— come  on,"  said  Dicky.  "You 
aren't  learning  a  beastly  thing." 

But  Anne  was  faithful  to  her  duty. 
She  certainly  was  learning  nothing.  As 
fast  as  shfe  repeated  the  words,  they  went 
straight  out  of  her  head.  But  there  she 
was  to  learn  her  lessons,  and  there  it  was 
her  duty  to  stay.    Yet  Dicky  prevailed. 

"You  teach  me  painting,"  he  cried,  and 
to  that  she  succumbed.  Against  all 
commands  that  he  should  remain  quietly 
in  his  chair,  Dicky  went  out  of  the  room. 
To  make  reality  more  real,  he  was  sup- 
posed to  be  passing  a  window  in  the 
street  and,  seeing  there  a  notice  to  the 
effect  that  painting  was  to  be  learned 
within,  should  stop,  enter  and  take  up  his 
course.  With  many  gigglings,  Anne 
wrote  the  notice  on  a  sheet  of  exercise 
paper  and  rested  it  on  the  table  against 
a  book.    Then  Dicky  entered. 

Solemnly  he  walked  round  the  table 
oblivious  of  the  existence  of  Anne.    If 
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the  second  party  in  the  game  were  en- 
closed within  four  walls,  nothing  on  earth 
could  make  Dicky  see  them.  At  last  the 
notice  attracted  his  attention.  Solemnly 
he  stopped  and  read. 

"Oh — Anne — what  rot !"  he  said. 
"You  might  play  properly,"  For  on  the 
paper  was  written  ;  "Lessons  in  panting." 
And  Anne  shook  with  laughter  at  her 
little  jest.  "Do  it  properly  now,"  he 
begged,  for  he  longed  to  be  at  the  paint- 
ing he  was  supposed  to  learn.  "I'll  go 
out  of  the  room  again,"  he  said.  "Only 
ilo  it  right  this  time." 

For  the  second  time  he  left  the  room 
and  would  not  feel  the  shaking  weakness 
through  all  his  body.  When  he  returned 
the  paper  was  in  the  same  place;  the 
same  detour  was  solemnly  made  around 
the  table.    He  stopped  again  and  read. 

"Anne !  You  are  a  beastly  rotter. 
Lessons  in  putting  on  pants!  I  don't 
call  that  funny  a  bit.  I  wanted  to 
paint." 

Suddenly  then  the  strain  he  had  put 
upon  him.self  gave  way.    He  stumbled. 

"What's  the  matter,  Dicky?"  cried 
.Anne. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Dicky  in  a  whis- 
per, "I  think  I'm  going,"  and  he 
cnimpled  up  like  a  tired  old  man  and 
tumbled  to  the  floor. 

With  half  a  sense  of  joy  in  her  heart, 
Christina  laid  him  back  once  more  in  the 
big  bed  and,  when  he  came  to,  did  her 
best  to  be  cross  with  him. 

"I  told  you  not  to  move,  Dicky,"  she 
said  sternly. 

"I  was  so  sick  of  it,"  said  he,  "and  it 
made  me  mad  to  see  Anne  learning  her 
lessons.  She  wouldn't  stop  till  I  made 
tier." 

Christina  smiled,  but  hid  it  from  him. 

"What  shall  I  do  to  yon?"  she  asked, 
and,  believing  that  there  was  nothing  in 


the  world   she  could  do  but  what  was 
kind,  he  answered — 

"Play  the  piano  downstairs  this  even- 
ing, before  tea-time." 

At  that  she  broke  into  laughter,  as 
suddenly  becoming  serious  again  when 
she  thought  what  Dicky  would  be  to 
women  if  he  said  things  like  that  when 
he  was  a  man. 

She  played  that  evening  nevertheless. 
When  the  firelight  was  dancing  on  the 
ceiling  and  before  they  brought  the 
lighted  candles  to  his  room,  Dicky  heard 
the  notes  of  the  piano  come  creeping  up 
the  stairs  and  through  his  open  door. 

At  first  they  crept  on  tip-toe,  like  chil- 
dren stealing  away  from  the  house  below 
to  come  up  there  and  talk  to  him.  Chris- 
tina played  the  Moonlight  Sonata,  and 
to  the  first  movement  of  the  notes  Dicky 
lay  back  on  his  pillow  and  thought  of 
that  bend  of  the  river  Avon  where  it 
gurgles  and  whispers  under  the  willow 
trees  and  the  water  rats  swim  silently  in 
and  out  the  weeds. 

Suddenly  the  music  changed ;  the  notes 
came  tumbling  up  the  stairs,  bounding 
in  through  the  open  doorway,  romping 
around  his  bed.  Then  Dicky  sat  up  and 
thought  of  the  water  racing  over  the 
weir.  He  imagined  himself  in  a  boat 
that  floated  nearer  and  ever  nearer  to  the 
fall.  At  last,  with  a  crash  of  chords,  it 
came.  And  then  the  house  was  silent. 
He  turned  his  head  and  listened.  Surely 
she  would  not  stop  then.  But  for  a  long 
while  there  was  silence.  And  then  the 
notes  began  once  more.  Christina  played 
the  Sonata  Pathetique.  Dicky  lay  back 
again  upon  his  pillows;  upon  the  ceiling 
the  firelight  danced  with  silent  feet,  and 
round  his  bed  the  whispering  children 
clustered  once  more,  singing  their  songs 
to  him  until  he  fell  asleep. 

{To  be  coHlinited) 
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T    one    of     the    oldest 
American        universities 
there     is     a     handsome 
gothic    building    named 
for  a  much-beloved  for- 
mer president  of  the  in- 
stitution, but  informally 
jlobe- Wernicke  dormitory. 
because  it  was  presented  to  tlie  univer- 
sity piece  by  piece.    Ten  of  tlie  younger 
graduate  classes  gave  the  money  to  build 
it,  each  of  the  ten  classes  contributing  a 
section  of  the  building.     As  the  classes 
average    something   over    two    hundred 
members  each,  and  as  the  contributions 
were  extended  over  a  period  of  years,  it 
required  less  than  an  average  of  a  dollar 
a  year  from  each  member  to  pay  for  the 
building.    Since  this  building  was  given, 
the   first   financed    on   this    plan,   other 
classes  have  contributed  several  "entries" 
or  sections  of  new  dormitories,  and  two 
classes    have    given    entire    dormitories. 
Still  another  building  on   the  piece-by- 
piece  plan  is  now  being  started,  and  the 
scheme  has  become  a  recognised  system 
toward  the  development  of  the  university 
plant,  by  cooperative  contributions  from 
the  graduates. 

This  is  but  one  instance  of  substantial 
alumni  support  of  our  American  univer- 
sities and  colleges.  Most  of  the  older 
universities,  with  their  thousands  of  well- 
organised  graduates,  receive  from  these 
graduates  a  large  part  of  the  donations 
which  make  possible  their  steady  growth, 
— in  buildings,  in  endowment  for 
teachers'  salaries,  in  books,  in  scientific 
apparatus,  in  fellowships,  scholarships 
and  funds  for  the  assistance  of  students, 
and  in  the  other  things  which  enable  the 
American  college  to  give  its  undergrad- 
uates two  or  three  times  as  much  in 
value  as  their  tuition  fees. 

And  because  there  should  always  be 
representation  where  there  is  taxation 
(though  in  this  instance  the  taxation  is 
entirely  voluntary)  the  alumni  and  alum- 
ritC  of  our  colleges  and  universities  are 


receiving  more  recognition  and  taking  a 
more  important  part  in  the  government 
of  the  institutions  for  the  higher  educa- 
tion. And  for  the  same  reason,  in  re- 
cent years  there  has  developed  a  special 
type  of  journalism,  the  alumni  publica- 
tions. 

THE  PUBLICATION  AND  THE  "SPIRTT" 

In  matters  of  sentiment  it  is  danger- 
ous to  dc^matise,  but  if  the  college  grad- 
uate were  to  analyse  his  interests  he 
would  be  pretty  apt  to  place  his  alma 
mater  next  to  his  religion,  his  country 
and  his  family  (if  he  is  old  enough  and 
courageous  enough  to  have  acquired  the 
latter),  and  at  that  he  might  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  draw  any  sharp  line  of  demarca- 
tion in  these  primal  interests.  The  ideal- 
ism of  his  zeal  for  his  college  is  cer- 
tainly very  much  akin  to  religion.  It  is 
only  the  most  superficial  view  that  limits 
the  college  man's  loyalty  to  a  desire  to 
see  his  representatives  win  on  the  ath- 
letic field.  To  be  sure,  he  takes  great 
joy  in  seeing  his  team  beat  the  other  fel- 
lows, but  to  him  every  bttle  contest  has 
a  meaning  of  its  own  which  may  not  al- 
ways be  apparent  to  the  general  public, 
— in  its  reflection  of  the  spirit,  the  man- 
hood, the  sportsmanship,  the  basic  char- 
acter of  the  type  of  which  he  is  a  part. 

To  take  another  example,  many  a  col- 
lege man  will  miss  almost  anything  ex- 
cept his  own  wedding  (and  instances  are 
not  wanting  when  he  has  postponed  that) 
to  go  to  his  annual  alumni  dinner, — and 
the  dinner  itself  is  the  smallest  part  of 
the  inducement.  The  fellowship  is  more, 
hut  what  he  is  there  for,  principally,  is 
to  hear  from  the  old  college  home.  He 
wants  to  know  what  is  going  on  at  his 
college,  and  he  also  wants  to  have  his 
say  about  the  goings-on.  This  is  what 
the  alumni  publication  supplies:  Both 
the  information  and  the  medium  for  the 
expression  of  his  views.  Being  devoted 
exclusively  to  its  separate  field,  the 
alumni  publication  keeps  its  readers  in 
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touch  with  the  university  and  with  each 
other,  as  no  general  publication  can  do. 
The  graduate  seeing  a  "story"  about  his 
college  in  the  daily  or  periodical  press, 
has  learned  to  lake  it  wilh,  not  a  grain, 
but  a  whole  bag  of  salt  until  he  sees  it 
confirmed  in  his  alumni  publication.  For 
every  graduate  knows  that  much  of  the 
stuff  that  is  printcJ  about  the  colleges  is 
inaccurate  and  exaggerated,  if  not  en- 
tirely false.     Even  so  reputable  a  maga- 


zine as  Current  Literature  recently 
made  the  stupid  blunder  of  stating  that 
Princeton  "has  no  provision  for  dormi- 
tories," whereas  the  original  college 
building  was  a  dormitory  (N'assau  Hall, 
built  in  1756),  and  Princeton  has  never 
since  then  been  without  dormitories,  of 
which  there  are  now  sixteen. 

SOME   OF    THE   EDITORS 

This  illustrates  the  need  of  the  alumni 
publications,  which  are  edited  by  experts 
in  their  several  fields,  whose  aim  is  solely 


to  serve  their  universities.  The  editors 
are  usually  graduates  who  combine  with 
Iheir  editorial  duties  some  other  literary, 
journalistic  or  university  work.  A  brief 
summary  of  some  of  the  names  connected 
with  the  publications  will  indicate  the 
substantial  character  of  their  work, 
William  Roscoe  Thayer,  the  historian 
and  poet,  has  been  the  editor  of  The 
Hari'ard  Graduates'  Magazine,  the  pio- 
neer of  the  alumni  publications,  since 
its  establishment  in  1892.  For  a  score  of 
years  this  magazine  has  held  a  place  all 
its  own,  chiefly  because  of  the  able  edi- 
torial management  of  Mr.  Thayer  and 
his  colleagues.  Among  his  published 
works  The  Life  and  Times  of  Cavour, 
the  second  edition  of  which  was  lately 
issued,  is  a  volume  of  recognised  au- 
thority on  modern  Italy  and  Cavour. 
Mr.  Thayer  was  graduated  from  Har- 
vard in  1881  and  received  his  early  edi- 
torial experience  on  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin.  His  eminence  in  Ital- 
ian studies  was  recognised  by  his  ap- 
pointment as  the  delegate  of  Harvard 
College  and  the  American  Historical  As- 
sociation to  the  International  Historical 
Congress  at  Rome  in  1903.  and  the  Ital- 
ian Historical  Congress  at  Milan  in  1906. 
He  was  also  made  a  Knight  of  the  Order 
of  the  Crown  in  1902.  Associated  with 
Mr.  Thayer  as  University  Editors  have 
been  Frank  Bolles  and  Professors  A,  B, 
Hart,  George  P.  Baker,  R.  B.  Merriman, 
and  W.  B.  Munro  of  the  Harvard 
Faculty. 

Entirely  separate  from  The  Hansard 
Gradtiales'  Sfagazine,  which  is  a  quar- 
terly combining  the  functions  of  a  maga- 
zine with  summaries  of  current  events, 
i.^;  the  Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin,  pub- 
lished weekly  and  edited  by  E.  H.  Wells, 
the  General  Secretary  of  the  Harvard 
Alumni  Association,  of  which  the  Bul- 
letin is  the  official  organ,  Mr.  Wells  has 
served  as  Acting  Dean  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, and  is  now  the  .Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and 
\'ice-Chairman  of  the  Athletic  Commit- 
tee. Other  editorial  writers  of  the  Bul- 
letin are  John  D.  Merrill,  the  financial 
editor  of  the  Boston  Globe;  J,  Hays  Gar- 
diner, for  the  past  ten  years  Assistant 
Professor  of  English  at  Harvard,  author 
of  Forms  of  Prose  Literature,  The  Bible 
as  English   Literature,   and  other   well- 
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known  books.  The  founder  of  the  Har- 
vard Alumni  Bulletin  and  its  first  editor 
was  Jerome  D.  Greene,  for  nine  years 
secretary  to  President  Eliot  and  later 
secretary  to  the  Harvard  Corporation, 
now  business  manager  of  the  Rockefel- 
ler Institute  for  Medical  Research  and 
the  Rockefeller  Hospital  in  New  York 
City. 

The  Yale  Alumni  Weekly,  the  most 
elaborate  of  the  weekly  publications,  was 
started  in  1892  as  an  alumni  edition  of 
the  Yale  News,  the  undergraduate  daily. 
In  1895  it  came  under  graduate  manage- 
ment, and  was  ably  edited  for  eleven 
years  by  Lewis  S.  Welch,  who  is  now 
with  a  large  insurance  company  at  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut.  Associated  with  Mr. 
Welch,  writing  more  particularly  on  ath- 
letic subjects,  was  Walter  Camp,  the  foot- 
ball authority,  and  Everard  Thompson  of 
the  administrative  departmentof  Yale  ath- 
letics. In  1906  the  Yale  Alumni  Weekly 
was  purchased  by  Clarence  S.  Day,  Jr., 
of  New  York,  Secretary  of  the  class  of 
'96,  for  the  purpose  of  developing  it  and 
eventually  turning  it  over  to  the  alumni. 
This  was  done  in  igio,  when  the  Yale 
Publishing  Association  was  incorporated, 
to  which  Mr.  Day  gave  the  Weekly. 
Forty  widely  distributed  alumni  are  the 
governors  of  this  Association,  who  are 
represented  in  the  actual  operation  of  the 
business  by  five  directors,  E,  J.  Phelps 
of  Chicago,  Secretary  cf  the  Yale  Alumni 
Advisory  Board;  F.  L.  Bigelow  of  New 
Haven,  a  member  of  the  executive  com- 
milteee  of  that  board;  S.  H.  Fisher  of 
the  New  Haven  bar;  Frederick  Dwight 
of  New  York,  Secretary  of  the  class  of 
'94,  and  Edwin  Oviatt,  president  and 
treasurer  of  the  Association.  When  Mr, 
Day  acquired  the  Weekly  in  1906  he  in- 
vited his  classmate,  Mr.  Oviatt,  to  be- 
come the  editor,  and  in  addition  to  serv- 
ing as  executive  head  of  the  Association, 
Mr,  Oviatt  has  progressively  carried  on 
the  work  of  editor-in-chief.  G.  E. 
Thompson  is  business  manager,  and  the 
assistant  editor  is  Minott  A.  Osborn.  An 
unusual  instance  of  university  amenities 
is  exhibited  in  the  fact  that  a  Princeton 
graduate  is  the  literary  editor  of  the  Yale 
Alumni  Weekly, — Jack  Randall  Craw- 
ford of  the  English  Faculty  of  the  Shef- 
field Scientific  School,  whose  translation 
of  Gorky's  play,  The  Becsemenovs,  was 


produced  by  the  Mermaid  Society  of 
London,  at  Terry's  Theatre  in  1906, 
when  Mr.  Crawford  was  living  in  Eng- 
land. 

The  Princeton  Alumni  Weekly,  estab- 
lished in  1900  as  the  successor  of  the  old 
Alumni  Princetonian  (which  had  been 
edited  by  undergraduates  and  had  been 
little  more  than  a  weekly  reprint  of  parts 
of  The  Daily  Princetonian),  had  the 
benefit  of  the  literary  skill  of  Jesse  Lynch 
Williams,  author  of  The  Married  Life 
of  the  Frederic  Car  rolls,  a  monograph 
on  President  Cleveland,  The  Stolen 
Story  and  Other  Newspaper  Stories, 
Princeton  Stories,   and  numerous  other 


books  and  articles.  Under  Mr.  Will- 
iams's brilliant  and  vigorous  editorship 
the  newly  founded  Weekly  immediately 
took  an  important  and  influential  place 
in  Princeton  affairs,  the  establishment 
the  following  year  of  direct  alumni  repre- 
sentation in  the  Board  of  Trustees,  giving 
to  Princeton  graduates  a  much  wider 
recognition  than  ever  before  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  university,  being  largely 
due  to  its  advocacy.  On  account  of  his 
literary  engagements  Mr.  Williams  felt 
constrained  to  relinquish  the  editorship 
in  1904,  but  he  has  continued  a  valuable 
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is  published  by  the  Alumni's  Council, 
3nd  has  an  advisory  board  composed  of 
John  B.  Pine,  chairman ;  Charles  P.  Saw- 
yer, Frederick  P.  Keppel,  Rudolf  Tombo, 
jr.,  Foster  Ware,  and  J.  Gardner  Hop- 
kins. 

Wilfred  B.  Shaw,  editor  of  The  Michi- 
gan Alumnus,  is  also  Secretary  of  the 
Alumni  Association  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  of  which  The  Alumnus  is  the 
official  organ.  A  former  editor,  James 
H.  Prentiss,  is  now  vice-president  of  an 
insurance  company  of  Chicago,  and  an- 
other, Shirley  W.  Smith,  is  Secretary  of 
the  University  of  Michigan.  E,  B.  John- 
son, editor  of  The  Minnesota  Alumni 
Weekly,  was  formerly  registrar  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  and  is  now  the 
secretary  of  the  General  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation of  that  institution. 

THE  MATTER  OF  ORGANISATION 

Back  of  nearly  all  the  alumni  publica- 
tions there  is  a  graduate  oi^nisation  of 
some   kind, — either   the  general    alumni 
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member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  paper,  and  is  now  the  chairman  of 
that  committee. 

The  Brown  Alumni  Monthly  since  its 
establishment  in  1900,  has  been  edited  by 
Henry  R.  Palmer,  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Providence  Daily  Journal.  As- 
sociate editors  of  the  Brown  Monthly 
have  been  Professor  Joseph  N.  Ashton, 
of  the  music  department  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity, and  Professor  Allan  H.  Willett, 
formerly  of  the  Brown  faculty,  now  at 
the  Carnegie  Technical  Schools  of  Pitts- 
burgh. At  present  the  associate  editor  is 
Professor  Harry  Lyman  Koopman,  Pro- 
fessor of  Bibliography  and  Librarian  of 
Brown  University,  Woodford  Patter- 
son, editor  of  the  Cornell  Alumni  News, 
was  for  ten  years  a  member  of  the  edi- 
torial staff  of  the  New  York  Sun.  Robert 
Arrowsmith,  managing  editor  of  the  Co- 
lumbia Alumni  Nezvs,  established  three 
years  ago,  was  formerly  a  member  of 
the  Faculty  of  Columbia  University. 
This  publication  is  also  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing as  hterary  editor  Charles  Buxton 
Going,  the  editor  of  the  Engineering 
Magazine.    The  Columbia  Alumni  News 
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association,  as  in  the  case  of  The  Min- 
vcsota  Alumni  Weekly,  The  Michigan 
Alumnus,  the  Harvard  Bulletin,  The 
Alumni  Register  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  Bryn  Mawr  Alumna 
Quarterly,  The  Washington  Alumnus, 
The  Co/gate  Alumni  Quarterly,  and  sev- 
eral others;  or  the  association  of  class 
secretaries,  as  in  the  case  of  The  Dart- 
mouth Alumni  Magazine  and  the  Brown 
Alumni  Afonthly;  or  merely  a  group  of 
graduates  organised  as  a  publishing  com- 
pany, as  in  the  case  of  the  Yale  Alumni 
Weekly,  The  Princeton  Alumni  Weekly, 
and  the  Cornell  Alumni  News.  The 
Princeton  Publishing  Company,  pub- 
lishers of  The  Princeton  Alumni  Weekly, 
may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  the  sub- 
stantial character  of  these  organisations. 
The  president  of  this  company  is  Charles 
Scribner,  the  head  of  the  publishing 
house  of  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  the 
\- ice-president     is    Robert     Bridges    of 
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Scribner's  Magazine;  the  secretary  and 
treasurer,  Harold  G.  Murray,  who  is  also 
secretary  of  the  Graduate  Council  of 
Princeton.  In  addition  to  these  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  company  includes  such 
prominent  Princeton  men  as  John  D. 
Davis  of  St.  Louis,  vice-president  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  Trust  Company;  M. 
Taylor  Pyne  of  New  York  and  Prince- 
ton ;  Francis  Speir  and  George  William 
Burleigh  of  the  New  York  bar;  Jesse 
Lynch  Williams,  the  author,  and  J.  Lion- 
berger  Davis  of  the  St.  Louis  bar. 
Messrs.  Williams,  Scribner,  Speir, 
Bridges  and  Burleigh  form  the  executive 
committee,  which  keeps  in  touch  with  the 
editor,  and  C.  Whitney  Darrow  is  the 
business  manager.  This  makes  an  ef- 
fective working  organisation,  the  editor 
being  responsible  for  the  general  policy 
of  the  paper,  for  putting  it  together  and 
getting  it  out,  and  the  business  manager 
taking  care  of  the  advertising,  the  sub- 
scription department,  and  the  mailing. 

At  Princeton,  out  of  the  establishment 

of  The  Alumni   Weekly  a  dozen  years 

ago  has  grown  the  Princeton  University 
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buildin;;  and  fully  equipped  plant,  the 
generous  gift  of  Charles  Scribner.  This 
press  is  organised  and  operated  for  the 
benefit  of  the  university.  The  Alumni 
Weekly  being  only  one  of  eighteen  pub- 
lications it  now  handles,  in  addition  to 
doing  the  university  printing  and  pub- 
lishing many  books  of  an  educational 
character.  The  Alumni  Weekly  has  its 
editorial  and  business  offices  conveniently 
in  the  Princeton  University  Press  build- 
ing. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  QUALITY 

As  most  of  the  alumni  editors  have  had 
experience  in  newspaper  or  m^azine 
work,  and  are  usually  graduates  of  sev- 
eral years'  standing,  the  amateurish  char- 
acter of  the  undergraduate  publications  is 
naturally  ab.sent  in  the  alumni  publica- 
tions. In  artistic  appearance,  in  typog- 
raphy and  illustrations,  and  in  general 
make-up,  some  of  them  compare  very 
favourably  with  the  best  magazines,  and 
in  clear  and  effective  expression  and  ac- 
curacy of  contents  they  are  unsurpassed. 
None  of  them  being  published  oftener 
than  once  a  week,  ordinarily  they  cannot, 
of  course,  compete  with  the  daily  press  in 
freshness  of  news,  but  must  be  content  to 
give  a  review  of  current  university  in- 
formation. However,  the  alumni  publi- 
cations get  much  "inside  information" 
which  the  metropolitan  dailies  miss  en- 
tirely, and  they  also  print  much  news  of 
interest  lo  their  readers  only,  which  the 
dailies  do  not  touch.     Their  aim  is  ac- 


curacy and  comprehensiveness,  rather 
than  priority  of  publicati<Mi.  But  even 
so,  an  alumni  publication  will  now  anfl 
then  get  a  "scoop,"  by  reason  of  its 
special  advantage  for  learning  of  the 
happenings  in  its  own  institution.  A  re- 
cent instance  of  this  was  on  the  occasion 
of  the  election  of  Dr.  John  Grier  Hibben 
to  the  presidency  of  Princeton,  the  news 
of  which  The  Princeton  Alumni  Weekly 
was  the  first  to  print  and  have  on  sale. — 
together  with  a  full-page  portrait  of  the 
new  president,  on  the  cover. 

THE    MAKE    UP   OF   THE  PERIODICA!^ 

With  the  exception  of  The  Hanard 
Graduates'  Magazine  and  The  Pennsyl- 
z-ania  Alumni  Register,  which  are  really 
quarterly  magazines  with  incidental  news 
departments,  the  alumni  publications, 
whether  weekly  or  monthly,  are  devoted 
to  a  resume  of  current  university  news, 
with  magazine  features  incidental.  Ordi- 
narily the  weeklies  run  from  sixteen  to 
thirty-two  pages,  the  montHies  from 
thirty-two  to  eighty  pages.  In  size  the 
page  varies  from  that  of  The  Bookman 
to  that  of  The  Nation.  A  copy  of  the 
Vale  Alumni  Weekly  may  be  taken  at 
random  as  an  example  of  contents.  It 
will  start  with  Mr.  Oviatt's  entertaining 
editorial  comment  on  the  week,  which 
may  be  confined  to  Yale  affairs  or  may 
touch  on  university  matters  in  general : 
then  there  will  be  a  cplumn  or  two  of 
news  of  the  corporation  or  the  faculty; 
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an  illustrated  article  on  some  department 
of  the  university,  strictly  a  magazine 
feature,  and  probably  contributed  by  a 
member  of  the  faculty;  then  perhaps  a 
page  report  of  a  scientific  expedition  con- 
ducted by  a  Yale  man,  illustrated,  and 
two  or  three  pages  of  letters  from  alumni 
on  all  sorts  of  topics  relating  to  univer- 
sity life;  next  you  will  probably  find  a 
number  of  excerpts  from  the  undergrad- 
uate press, — just  to  let  the  alumni  know 
what  their  younger  brothers  are  thinking 
about,  when  they  think,  or  how  well  or 
ill  they  express  their  thoughts  when  they 
write ;  these  may  be  followed  by  quota- 
tions concerning  Yale  from  the  public 
press,  and  then  comes  a  batch  of  reviews 
of  Yale  books,  compact  reports  of  ath- 
letics and  other  news  of  the  campus,  ac- 
counts of  alumni  meetings  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  finally  several 
columns  of  personal  notes  of  the  grad- 
uates,— a  very  popular  department  of  the 
alumni  publications.  This  brief  outline 
may  be  taken  as  a  more  or  less  typical 
make-up,  but  it  will  vary  with  the  sea- 
sons and  changing  conditions,  the  maga- 
zine features  ranging  widely  in  subjects, 
but  always  being  connected  in  some  way 
with  university  men  or  aflFairs.  In  the 
spring  and  autumn  much  space  is  devoted 
to  athletics,  the  younger  graduates  espe- 
cially relying  on  their  alumni  publications 
for  full  and  accurate  accounts  of  the 
games  and  pictures  of  the  teams. 

THE  SUPPLY  OF  COPY 

The  fact  is  that  these  publications  are 
never  at  a  loss  for  "copy,"  the  constant 
problem  of  the  editors  being  to  find  space 
for  the  things  they  want  to  print  and  il- 
lustrate and  for  the  numerous  university, 
undergraduate  and  alumni  interests  that 
are  demanding  recognition.  For  this 
reason  it  often  happens,  indeed  it  is  al- 
most a  chronic  experience  with  the 
writer,  that  the  "copy"  pigeonhole  is 
jammed  with  data,  or  special  articles  al- 
ready written  and  awaiting  their  turn  for 
publication.  And  they  may  have  to  wait 
for  weeks  or  perhaps  months,  because 
fresh  news  "stories"  are  constantly  com- 
ing up,  whose  publication  cannot  be  post- 
poned ;  and  because  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  a  tight  rein  on  expenses,  precluding 
the  adding  of  too  many  extra  pages. 


A  fruitful  source  of  "copy"  demanding 
immediate  publications  are  the  communi- 
cations written  by  alumni.  College  men 
are  notoriously  critical  concerning  their 
own  institution, — which  is  far  from  a  bad 
sign,  as  it  indicates  their  jealous  interest. 
One  of  the  most  experienced  of  the 
alumni  editors  says  that  he  always  ex- 
pects to  hear  from  everybody  who  has  a 
grievance.  That  is  pretty  apt  to  be  the 
case,  as  those  who  are  satisfied  do  not 
usually  take  the  trouble  to  express  their 
satisfaction  in  writing.  One  critical 
alumnus  took  exception  to  the  architec- 
tural development  of  his  university  by 
writing  to  suggest  that  "the  next  building 
be  made  a  sky-blue  pink  with  purple 
dots."  Those  who  read  the  alumni  publi- 
cations were  entertained  by  a  recent  dis- 
cussion in  the  Yale  Alumni  Weekly,  in 
which  Mr.  "Dutch"  Carter,  the  old  Yale 
pitcher,  objected  in  his  characteristically 
vigorous  language  to  an  editorial  in  the 
undergraduate  Yale  Neius,  in  which  the 
football  season  of  191 1  was  pronounced 
"satisfactory."  Mr.  Carter,  who  had 
pitched  and  batted  Yale  nines  to  victory 
on  many  a  hard-fought  field,  was  unable 
to  derive  much  "satisfaction"  from  the 
fact  that  his  college  eleven  had  been  de- 
feated by  Princeton  and  tied  by  Harvard. 
Thereupon  ensued  a  protracted  discus- 
sion as  to  the  exact  connotation  of 
"satisfactory,"  from  which  is  developed 
that  the  Yale  undergraduates,  at  any  rate, 
were  satisfied  with  the  leadership  of 
Captain  Howe  of  the  Yale  eleven. 

THE   OPEN    FORUM 

To  the  right  kind  of  boys,  who  never 
grow  old,  these  indeed  are  serious  mat- 
ters, but  not  so  serious  as  many  of  the 
discussions  by  eminent  graduates,  involv- 
ing large  questions  of  university  policy. 
It  is  the  practice  of  the  publications  to 
permit  full  and  free  discussion  of  all  uni- 
versity questions  by  representatives  of  all 
sides,  and  in  fact  there  is  usually  no  re- 
striction on  the  expression  of  opinion  ex- 
cept that  the  writers  shall  keep  within  the 
bounds  of  courtesy  and  that  the  discus- 
sion shall  not  be  carried  on  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  university.  This  latter  re- 
striction naturally  excludes  such  general 
discussions  as  those  of  a  political  nature, 
which  obviously  have  no  place  in  a  pub- 
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lication    whose    readers    represent    all 
shades  of  political  affiliations. 

It  is  in  a  large  measure  through  the 
conununications  in  the  alumni  publica- 
tions that  the  wishes  of  graduates  are 
made  known  to  the  university  authori- 
ties,— the  influence  of  the  communica- 
tions being  pretty  generally  commensu- 
rate with  the  influence  of  the  alumni  in 
a  given  institution.  The  freedom  with 
which  some  correspondents  express  their 
opinions  may  not  always  be  welcome  to 


some  of  the  members  of  the  governing 
bodies,  as  was  shown  when  a  certain 
straight-laced  trustee  indignantly  discon- 
tinued his  subscription  because  a  corre- 
spondent, in  giving  vent  to  his  feelings 
with  regard  to  the  loss  of  the  big  football 
game  of  the  season,  used  the  word 
"damn," — and  the  editor  printed  it,  of 
course.  Unknown  to  the  trustee,  the 
correspondent  was  a  clergyman.  But 
this  is  an  instance  of  narrowmindedness 
which  is  not  at  all  typical. 


Pholagraph  by  Randall  ind  Pirk 

F    THE    UNIVERSITY    OF    MICHIGAN.    RECBHTLV 
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SOME   DISTINGUISHED   CONTRIBUTORS 

Most  of  the  alumni  publications  are 
as  yet  too  young  to  have  much  history, 
or  big  names  in  affairs  to  boast  of,  such 
as  former  editors  becoming  Daniel  Web- 
sters  or  Henry  Qays.  Give  them  time. 
But  there  is  plenty  to  be  proud  of  con- 
cerning the  long  list  of  distinguished 
contributors.  For  example,  in  The  Har- 
vard  Graduates'  Magazine  have  ap- 
peared the  notable  autobiography  of 
Francis  Parkman,  "Recollections,"  by  S. 
F.  Smith,  Miss  Marie  Corelli's  account 
of  the  rescue  of  "Harvard  House,"  and 
other  sources  relating  to  John  Harvard ; 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Orations  by  President 
Tucker,  General  F.  A.  Walker,  Senator 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  G.  S.  Morrison, 
Seth  Low,  Ex-Secretary  Charles  J. 
Bonaparte,  William  Everett,  Wayne 
MacVeagh,  Professor  G.  H.  Palmer,  C. 

D.  Wright,  Congressman  S.  W.  McCall, 
President  Angell,  Professor  E.  C.  Pick- 
ering, Ambassador  Bryce,  and  Dr.  H. 
H.  Fumess ;  addresses  by  H.  L.  Higgin- 
son.  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  Justice 
Holmes,  Joseph  H.  Choate,  Professor  C. 

E.  Norton,  Booker  T.  Washington,  and 
Professor  William  James;  special  arti- 
cles by  President  Eliot,  President  Roose- 
velt, Charles  Francis  Adams,  President 
C.  F.  Thwing,  Colonel  T.  W.  Higginson, 
and  Dr.  E.  E.  Hale;  poems  by  Mrs. 
Edith  Wharton,  T.  W.  Higginson,  N.  S. 
Shaler,  L.  B.  R.  Briggs,  William  Everett, 
J.  T.  Wheelwright,  E.  S.  Martin,  W.  P. 
Garrison,  and  Robert  Grant. 

To  take  another  example.  The  Prince- 
ton Alumni  Weekly  •  has  printed  ad- 
dresses or  articles  by  President  Cleve- 
land, Bishop  Satterlee,  Baron  Tak- 
ahira,  Ambassador  Bryce,  Governor 
Woodrow  Wilson,  Justice  Mahlon  Pit- 
ney, President  Francis  Landey  Patton, 
President  John  Grier  Hibben,  President 
H.  A.  Garfield,  Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke, 
Laurence  Hutton,  Robert  Bridges,  Pro- 
fessor Charles  A.  Young,  the  astrono- 
mer ;  President  John  Huston  Finley,  An- 
drew Carnegie,  Professor  Arthur  E. 
Shipley  of  Cambridge  University,  Eng- 
land; Dean  Andrew  F.  West,  President 
Henry  Fairfield  Osborn,  Robert  E. 
Speer,  James  W.  Alexander,  George 
McLean  Harper,  President  Lowell,  Ed- 
win Asa  Dix,  Ralph  Adams  Cram,  Job 


E.  Hedges,  Professor  Howard  Crosby 
Butler,  McCready  Sykes,  Ernest  T.  Car- 
ter, Parke  H.  Davis  and  William  T. 
Reid,  the  football  authorities;  William 
J.  Henderson,  the  music  critic ;  Commis- 
sioner William  H.  Edwards,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Thomas  C.  Hall,  Professor  William 
Milligan  Sloane,  Dr.  E.  C.  Richardson, 
Colonel  George  B.  McClellan,  and  many 
others. 

And  the  list  might  be  indefinitely  ex- 
tended, if  one  were  to  attempt  to  men- 
tion all  the  distinguished  contributors  to 
the  alumni  publications.  But  .before 
leaving  this  phase  of  the  subject,  it  is 
timely  to  refer  to  the  charming  sketches 
"From  the  Hillside"  contributed  to  the 
Yale  Alumni  Weekly  by  Brian  Hooker, 
joint  author  with  Professor  Horatio  Par- 
ker, of  the  ten  thousand  dollar  prize 
opera  Mona,  produced  for  the  first  time 
this  spring  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House. 

THE  EDITORIAL   POLICY 

The  editorial  "policy"  of  all  the  alumni 
publications  is  practically  the  same.  Be- 
ing the  representatives  not  of  any  board 
of  trustees  or  faculty  or  other  academic 
governing  authority,  but  of  the  alumni, 
and  the  alumni  as  a  whole,  the  publica- 
tions are  necessarily  "independent,"  leav- 
ing the  way  open  to  take  either  side  of 
any  question  that  may  arise,  or  neither 
side,  but  always  standing  for  fair  play. 

It  is  vital  to  the  strength  and  influence 
of  the  alumni  publications  that  they  have 
no  organic  connection  with  or  official  re- 
lation to  the  university.  For  only  by 
maintaining  their  independence  of  the 
constituted  authorities  can  they  truly 
and  freely  voice  the  sentiments  of  their 
constituency,  the  graduate  body.  The 
publications,  however,  are  nearly  always 
in  cordial  cooperation  with  the  authori- 
ties, though  at  times  it  may  be  necessary 
to  be  frankly  critical  of  administration 
measures.  In  fact,  these  publications 
probably  constitute  as  free  a  press  as 
could  be  found  anywhere.  For,  being 
neither  officially  controlled  nor  the  pri- 
vate property  of  any  individual,  they 
have  no  private  interests  to  serve.  Un- 
like the  daily  press,  also,  they  are  not 
subordinate  to  the  business  office.  They 
are  not  commercial  enterprises,  organ- 
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ised  for  profit.  No  advertiser  is  big 
enough  to  dictate  to  them.  Therfe  may 
have  been  a  small  fund  subscribed  by 
alumni  to  start  them, — in  some  cases 
there  was,  in  others  there  was  not, — ^but 
this  was  probably  made  up  of  pass-the- 
hat  contributions  for  the  good  of  the 
cause,  without  expectation  of  returns. 
Few  if  any  of  the  publications  are  old 
enough  and  prosperous  enough  to  pay 
dividends;  indeed,  the  stockholders  of 
most  of  them  consider  themselves  lucky 
to  escape  Irish  dividends.  The  income 
from  circulation  and  advertisements  is 

■ 

usually  just  about  enough  to  meet  the 
bills.  The  advertising  pages  offer  an 
especially  attractive  medium  for  schools, 
insurance  companies,  bankers,  brokers 
and  trust  companies,  publishers,  hotels, 
makers  of  furniture,  clothes,  and  athletic 
goods,  and  several  of  the  publications 
run  professional  directories,  with  the 
cards  of  alumni  classified  by  cities  or 
states.  There  is  constant  evidence  that 
these  advertisements  are  read, — for  the 
college  man  reads  his  alumni  publication 
with  avidity,  from  cover  to  cover. 

CIRCULATIONS  AND  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

The  circulation  ranges  from  one  thou- 
sand for  the  publications  of  the  smaller 
institutions  to  as  many  as  fifteen  thou- 
sand for  the  larger, — which  does  not  by 
any  means  comprehend  the  total  of 
readers.  For  many  of  the  younger 
alumni  especially,  while  attending  pro- 
fessional schools  or  continuing  univer- 
sity studies  in  the  larger  cities,  and 
others  who  have  not  yet  emerged  from 
the  hall-bedroom  stage,  patronise  the 
copies  always  to  be  found  in  their 
alumni  club  reading  rooms.  Then  again 
college  men  run  in  families,  or  young 
graduates  combine  on  an  apartment,  and 
one  copy  of  the  alumni  publication  serves 
the  whole  establishment,  until  the  mem- 
bers cut  loose  and  set  up  their  own  vine 
and  fig  tree.  (All  alumni  editors  and 
business  managers  should  therefore  en- 
courage marriage.)  The  subscription 
price  is  from  one  to  three  dollars  a  year, 
and  the  publications  which  are  the  offi- 
cial organs  of  general  alumni  associations 
usually  have  a  combination  rate  for 
alumni    dues    and    subscription   to    the 


paper.  The  Alumni  Association  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  for  example, 
has  an  endowment  membership  plan, 
whereby  life  membership  and  subscrip- 
tion to  The  Michigan  Alumnus  is  com- 
pleted after  the  payment  of  thirty-five 
dollars  in  seven  instalments  of  five  dol- 
lars each.  From  this  source  the  asso- 
ciation has  nearly  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  in  its  endowment  fund.  In  some 
instances  the  alumni  publication  is  the 
main  support  of  the  association.  On  the 
whole,  the  publications  are  at  least  self- 
supporting.  And  if  perchance  the  yearly 
balance  sheet  shows  a  modest  profit,  it  is 
pretty  apt  to  go  into  the  budget  of  the 
alumni  association,  or  into  improvements 
for  the  publication. 

THE    SPHERE    OF    INFLUENCE 

Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  that 
the  alumni  publication  is  not  in  any  ordi- 
nary sense  a  commercial  enterprise,  and 
that  the  editor  is  unfettered  by  the  busi- 
ness office.  Within  reasonable  limits  he 
has  a  free  hand  in  the  conduct  of  the 
paper,  as  it  is  and  must  be  assumed  that 
his  only  motive  is  the  good  of  the  uni- 
versity. And  the  influence  of  the  alumni 
publication  is  undoubtedly  large  in  its 
field.  It  is  not  too  much  to  'say,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  three  things  accomplished 
by  the  General  Alumni  Association  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota  in  the  eight 
years  of  its  existence  could  not  have  been 
brought  about  without  the  support  of 
The  Minnesota  Alumni  Weekly,  namely, 
the  release  of  the  university  from  the 
supervision  of  the  Board  of  Control,  the 
thirty  per  cent,  increase  in  the  salaries 
of  the  faculty,  and  the  doubling  of  the 
size  of  the  original  campus. 

The  Brown  Alumni  Weekly  is  at  pres- 
ent cooperating  with  President  Faunce  in 
raising  an  addition  of  a  million  dollars 
to  the  endowment  of  the  university. 
With  the  cooperation  of  The  Princeton 
Alumni  Weekly,  a  committee  of  grad- 
uates raised  from  Princeton  men  a  fund 
of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  few 
years  ago  for  the  great  gjrmnasium  at 
that  university,  and  the  Graduate  Coun- 
cil of  Princeton,  which  is  financing  the 
preceptorial  system  of  instruction,  de- 
pends much  on  The  Weekly  to  stimulate 
the  interest  of  the  alumni. 
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was  assuming  in  the  college  life,  rose  to 
the  distinction  of  being  cartooned  in  a 
double- page  centre-piece  in  the  under- 
graduate comic  paper.  The  drawing 
was  a  clever  caricature  of  the  editor  and 
his  sanctum.  The  editor  enjoyed  it 
hugely.  From  the  campus  point  of  view 
it  was  a  solemn  rebuke.  The  editor  was 
interested  to  observe  that  when  that  col- 
lege generation  became  graduates  the 
usual  number  of  them  subscribed  for  his 
paper. 

At  another  university  the  alumni  pub- 
lication asked  why  a  certain  eminent 
graduate  harl  never  received  an  hono- 
rary degree  from  his  alma  mater.  This 
was  criticised,  and  not  altogether  un- 
justly (as  the  editor  has  since  reahsed), 
as  an  unwarranted  interference  in  mat- 
ters that  did  not  concern  the  magazine. 
But  the  eminent  graduate  got  the  hon- 
orary degree.  The  _  Brown  Alumni 
Monthly,  about  two  years  ago,  conducted 
a  ballot  of  gra<luates  on  the  question  of 
eliminating  all  sectarian  requirements 
from  the  university  charter.  For  its  at- 
titude in  favour  of  this  elimination  the 
magazine  was  censured  in  some  quarters. 
The  ballot  resulted  in  some  two  thou- 
sand afiirmalive  votes  to  about  two  hun- 
dred in  the  negative. 

By  keeping  before  the  alumni  accurate 
information  and  interpretative  comment 
on  conditions  at  their  respective  univer- 
sities, the  alumni  publications  perform 
their  most  important  function.  By  thus 
stimulating  the  interest  and  loyalty  and 
consequent  support  of  the  graduates, 
they  render  an  invaluable  service  to  the 
cause  of  higher  education  in  America.  ■ 
And,  to  their  files  the  future  historian  will 
turn  as  the  most  complete,  trustworthy 
and  unbiased  records  of  the  varied  life 
of  the  American  colleges  and  universi- 
ties of  our  time. 


The  first  important  service  of  the 
Columbia  Alumni  News,  on  its  establish- 
ment in  igio,  was  the  arousing  of 
alumni  sentiment  against  granting  aca- 
demic degrees  to  professional  students 
who  had  had  their  collegiate  training 
elsewhere,  the  alumni  influence  leading 
to  the  discontinuance  of  this  practice. 

THORNS    ON    THE    CUSHION 

Once  in  a  while  the  alumni  editor  will 
find  himself  in  conflict  with  the  author- 
ities or  the  undergraduates  or  even  his 
fellow  alumni.  Standing  for  clean 
sportsmanship  on  the  athletic  field,  if 
perchance  in  the  excitement  of  the  season 
some  untoward  incident  demands  that 
he  uphold  his  preachments  in  this  re- 
gard, he  is  pretty  likely  to  encounter  the 
antagonism  of  those  very  practical  and 
usually  young  persons  who  for  the  mo- 
ment cannot  resist  the  temptation  of 
winning  at  any  cost.  These  critics  may 
then  be  expected  to  defend  their  stand- 
ards by  ridiculing  the  idealistic  editor 
as  a  cloistered  mollycoddle  who  does 
not  know  what  he  is  scribbling  about,^ 
though  he  has  probably  been  in  the  ser- 
vice while  a  dozen  or  more  college  classes 
have  come  and  gone,  and  therefore  has 
acquired  a  perspective;  and  his  vocation 
has  required  him  to  keep  in  constant  and 
close  touch  with  the  young  life  of  the 
campus,  so  that  he  is  qualified  to  know 
very  well  what  he  is  talking  about. 

Not  long  ago  one  of  the  alumni  editors 
was  denounced  as  a  tool  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  notified  of  a  suit  for  libel  be- 
cause he  had  the  courage  to  tell  the  facts 
with  regard  to  the  enforced  resignation 
of  a  member  of  the  faculty.  The  libet 
suit  did  not  eventuate. 

Another  editor  who  in  the  day's  work 
criticised  the  somewhat  disproportionate 
place  a  certain  undergraduate  "activity" 


THE  YOUNG  CELTIC  POETS 

BY  ARTHUR  GUITERMAN 
{With  thanks  of  G.  K.  Chesterton) 

Their  hearts  are  bowed  with  sorrow. 

They  love  to  wail  and  croon ; 
They  shed  big  tears  when  they  sigh,  "Machrce," 

Floods  when  they  sob,  "Aroon!" 

For  the  Young  Gaels  of  Ireland 

Are  the  lads  that  drive  me  mad ; 
For  half  their  words  need  footnotes, 

And  half  their  rhymes  are  bad. 


THE  ANTI-CLIMAX  AND  SOME 
RECENT  NOVELS 

BY  FREDERIC  TABER  COOPER 


is  curious,  when  one 
)s  to  think  of  it,  how 
)ly  many  people  will 
[matise  a  certain  piece 
fiction  as   ending   in 
anti-climax,  and  how 
r     of     them,     when 
, ^_  _  ^  __i  a  satisfactory  defini- 
tion of  the  term.    They  have  a  more  or 
less  vague  idea  that  an  anti-climax  com- 
bines a  sense  of  disappointment  with  a 
lack  of  energetic  happenings,  and  that  is 
about  as  far  as  their  offhand  explana- 
tion arrives.   Now,  anti-climax  is  one  of 
the  big  stumbling  blocks  of   latter-day 
fiction,   and    for    that   reason    it   seems 
worth  while  to  try  and  formulate  for  it 
some  sort  of  a  practicable,  working  defi- 
nition, even  if  in  doing  so  we  run  coun- 
ter to  certain  accepted  ideas. 

In  the  first  place,  since  Anti-climax  is 
logically  the  opposite  of  Gimax,  let  us 
stop  for  a  moment  to  consider  what  we 
mean  by  the  latter  term.  The  Greeks, 
of  course,  in  their  drama  at  least,  had  a 
preference  for  placing  what  they  called 
the  climax,  the  moment  of  greatest  in- 
tensity, somewhere  in  the  middle,  with 
the  result  that  the  whole  structure  pos- 
sessed a  sort  of  rising  and   falling  in- 


flection, conveniently  symbolised  by  a 
circumflex  accent.  Modern  fiction  is,  for 
the  most  part,  more  simply  constructed. 
We  like  to  get  our  maximum  effect  in 
the  closing  paragraph.  But  it  does  not 
by  any  means  follow  that  the  inflection 
must  be  a  rising  one.  We  have  quite  as 
good  a  right  to  start  at  a  high  pitch  and 
descend,  like  a  grave  accent,  as  to  start 
at  a  low  one  and  rise,  like  an  acute.  A 
rocket  which  soars  with  the  familiar 
"siss,  boom,  a-h-h !"  ending  in  a  glorified 
golden  shower,  and  the  launching  of  a 
ship,  which  after  its  initial  dash  down 
ihe  well-greased  ways,  glides  with  de- 
creasing momentum  to  a  majestic  immo- 
bility in  midstream,  are  equally  good  in- 
stances of  an  effective  climax.  And  the 
rocket  which  abortively  sizzles  out  in  an 
adjacent  pond,  or  a  ship  which  in  her 
first  plunge  goes  to  noisy  destruction  on 
a  sunken  rock,  are  likewise  equally  good 
instances  of  the  anti-climax. 

In  other  words,  an  anti-climax  is  a 
conclusion  which  does  violence  to  the  ex- 
pectation which  a  reader  has  had  the 
right  to  form,  quite  regardless  of 
whether  he  lias  done  so  or  not.  Every 
story,  if  well  constructed,  has  some  pre- 
vailing mood,  some  high  light  of  the 
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emotions  toward  which  it  is  moving.  It 
may,  at  the  same  time,  have  interwoven 
several  other  subordinate  moods  and  di- 
vergent purposes ;  and  the  final  surprise 
which  in  a  certain  class  of  stories  comes 
sharply  like  the  snap  of  a  whip,  depends 
for  its  effect  upon  the  success  with  which  . 
the  reader  has  been  thrown  off  his  guard, 
and  tricked  into  following  the  wrong 
clue.  The  test,  in  cases  like  this,  is  to 
ask  yourself,  after  finishing  a  story, 
whether  the  author  has  dealt  fairly  with 
you  or  not.  If  in  honesty,  you  are 
obliged  to  say,  "By  Jove,  it  was  stupid 
of  me  not  to  foresee  that !"  then  the  au- 
thor has  been  fair;  but  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, you  say,  "There  is  not  a  thing  in 
the  story  which  forecasts  that  ending," 
then  the  ending  in  question  is  not  only 
unfair  but  an  anti-climax. 

The    salient    difference    between    this 
present  definition  and  the  accepted,  con- 
ventional idea  of  an  anti-climax  is  this: 
that  a  big  noise  and  turmoil,  a  univer- 
sal cataclysm  overturning  the  universe  in 
a  swirl  of  cosmic  dust,  may  be  just  as  in- 
effective and  disappointing  where  one  has 
expected  the  story  to  end  in  a  Nirvana  of 
tranquillity,  as  a  sudden  and  impotent 
butting-up  against  a  barrier  of  nothing- 
ness would  be  where  one  expected  the 
opposite.    And  since,  in  a  material  world 
like  our  own,  the  human  mind  cannot 
see  beyond  a  limited  horizon,  any  con- 
clusion to  a  story  which  is  based  upon 
the  intervention  of  fate, — whether  you 
call  it  chance  or  the  carefully  ordered 
design  of  Omniscience, — is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  an  anti-climax,  and  one  of 
the  most  inexcusable  types.    A  story  may 
well  end  in  wholesale  slaughter,  provided 
the  whole  stnicture  of  that  story  has  pre- 
pared us   for  the  possibility  of  such  a 
conclusion.   One  of  the  biggest  and  most 
thoroughly    justified    climaxes    in    any 
story  ever  written  is  that  of  the  story 
of  Samson,  in  the  book  of  Judges:  "So 
the  dead  which  he  slew  at  his  death  were 
more  than  they  which   he  slew   in  his 
life."     Samson,  old  and. blind  and  fet- 
tered, nevertheless  in  his  last  hour  ful- 
filled the  prophecy  of  his  whole  lifetime. 
And  in  sharp  contrast  to  this  is  another 
human  holocaust  which,  contrary  to  the 
conventional  view,  forms  a  colossal  anti- 
climax, in  Bulwer's  Last  Days  of  Pom- 


peii.     Not  that  a  volcanic  eruption  has 
no  place  in  fiction;  but  simply  that,  in 
order  to  be  justified,  it  must  be  fore- 
shadowed.   An  Italian  writer  of  to-day 
might  get  a  tremendous  narrative  effect 
by  imagining  some  new  and  overwhehn- 
ing  activity  of  one  of  their  world  famous 
volcanoes.    As   a   matter   of    fact,   the 
thing  was  actually  done,  and  most  ef- 
fectively too,  in  spite  of  the  prevailing 
extravagance  of  the  tale,  in  Jules  Verne's 
Journey  to  the  Centre  of  the  Earth,  at 
the  close  of  which  the  three  intrepid  ad- 
venturers are  belched  forth  upon  their 
flaming  raft  from  the  seething  crater  of 
Stromboli.     But  at  the  time  of  the  de- 
struction of  Pompeii,  Vesuvius  had  been, 
within  the  memory  of  man,  a  peaceful, 
vine-clad  hill;  and  there  was  no  more 
reason   to  expect   it   to  burst   forth   in 
violence  than  there  is  to-day  to  have  a 
crater    suddenly    yawn    beneath    Wall 
Street  or  Murray  Hill.    Writers  of  the 
historical  novel  are  apt  to   forget  this 
principle.     But  we  of  the  modern  age 
happen  to  know  that  certain  tragedies, 
due  to  natural  forces,  took  place  in  the 
past,    is    no    reason    for    invoking   the 
intervention    of    fate    in    an    historical 
novel    any   more    than    in    a    novel    of 
to-day.    And  this  simple  principle  is  no- 
where better  illustrated  than  by  Mark 
Twain  in  A    Yankee  at  the  Court  of 
King  Arthur,  when  the  Yankee,  taking 
advantage  of  his  nineteenth-century  his- 
torical knowledge,  remembers  that  a  total 
eclipse  of  the  sun  is  due  on  a  certain  day 
and  gets  a  tremendous  farcical  climax 
by  predicting  it. 

Let  us  then  keep  this  very  simple  prin- 
ciple in  mind :  that  the  ending  must  never 
be  in  violent  contradiction  to  the  domi- 
nant mood  of  a  story.  If  the  whole  plan 
and  tone  of  an  author's  work  is  calm, 
peaceful,  matter-of-fact,  imbued  with  a 
tranquillity  akin  to  that  of  Jane  Austen, 
and  it  nevertheless  ends  in  violence  and 
bloodshed,  we  have  an  anti-climax  of  the 
most  grotesque  type, — second  only,  in- 
deed, to  a  version  of  Hamlet,  in  which 
he  and  his  uncle  should  make  mutual 
apologies,  or  a  Siege  of  Troy  interrupted 
by  the  intervention  of  a  peace  conference. 
For  the  cardinal  sin  of  the  anti-climax 
does  not  lie  in  quiescence  and  ineffectu- 
ality,  but  in  the  doing  of  the  wrong  thing. 
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One  recent  novel  which  has  been  un- 
justly accused  of  ending  with  an  anti- 
climax    is     Joseph     in 
"Joseph  in  Jeopardy,     by     Frank 

Jeopardy"  Danby.  The  author,  who, 

as  is  generally  known,  is 
in  private  life  Mrs.  Julia  Frankau  and 
signs  her  numerous  monographs  on  art 
with  her  own  name,  has  never  had  from 
the  critics  a  fair  appreciation  of  her 
novels,  notwithstanding  that  she  is  one 
of  the  very  few  women  novelists  of  real 
importance  now  writing  in  English.  The 
reasons  for  a  lack  of  cordiality  on  the 
part  of  reviewers  and  the  general  public 
alike  have  usually  been  sufficiently  easy 
to  understand.  In  her  earlier  volumes, 
such  as  Dr,  Phillips  and  Pigs  in  Clover, 
she  told  unsavoury  truths  about  life  with 
an  outspoken  frankness  that  carried  dis- 
may to  many  squeamish  souls  who  insist 
upon  seeing  the  world  through  rose- 
tinted  glasses.  Joseph  in  Jeopardy  of- 
fends in  quite  a  different  manner.  It 
narrates,  as  the  symbolism  of  the  title 
implies,  the  experiences  of  a  modern  Jo- 
seph who  resists  temptation  and  flees, 
leaving,  so  to  speak,  his  cloak  behind 
him.  Now,  just  because  Joseph  and  his 
temptress  loom  up  rather  large  in  the 
book,  most  readers  have  made  the  mis- 
take of  regarding  their  relationship  and 
its  outcome  as  the  crucial  interest  of  the 
volume,  and  are  disappointed  by  an  end- 
ing which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  lady  in 
question,  is  undeniably  tame  and  colour- 
less. But  it  happens  that  to  Frank 
Danby  the  interest  centres  in  a  third 
character,  namely,  Joseph's  wife.  In 
this  disquieting  and  subversive  era  of  the 
suffragette,  it  is  pleasant  to  find  that 
Frank  Danby  retains  a  sane  and  whole- 
some belief  in  the  old-fashioned  domes- 
tic virtues  and  the  courage  to  make  a 
timid,  unattractive  little  woman  win  a 
difficult  victory  solely  by  force  of  them. 
But  the  book  well  deserves  to  be  exam- 
ined somewhat  more  in  detail.  It  opens 
with  the  ostentatious  marriage  of  Den- 
nis Passiful,  the  new  owner  of  Abinger's 
famous  art  gallery  in  Bond  Street,  to 
Mabel,  only  daughter  of  Amos  Juxton, 
millionaire  founder  of  "J^^^ton's  Lim- 
ited," which,  with  its  battle-cries  of 
"Emancipation  for  Women  at  Last,"  and 
"Pure  Food  served  hot  and  hot,"  con- 


tracts for  a  small  annual  subscription 
to  serve  three  substantial  meals  a  day, 
delivered  to  the  home.  Dennis  was  left 
an  orphan  in  early  childhood  and  edu- 
cated,— although  this  he  does  not  know 
until  later, — on  a  fund  raised  by 
voluntary  contributions.  Among  the 
contributors,  the  three  who  gave  most 
generously  were  the  good  Vicar  who 
adopted  him,  old  Abe  Abinger,  expert 
art  dealer,  whose  art  gallery  he  inherited, 
and  Juxton,  whose  house  was  a  second 
home,  and  whose  daughter  Mabel  a  kindly 
fate  seemed  to  have  destined  for  his 
wife.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Dennis  mar- 
ried her,  not  for  love,  but  out  of  pity, 
and  with  never  one  thought  of  the  Jux- 
ton millions.  He  had  supposed  that 
Mabel  was  in  love  with  Roddy  Ains- 
worth ;  but  when  Roddy  went  off  to  the 
colonies  with  a  musical  comedy  com- 
pany, and  Dennis  found  Mabel  in  tears, 
he  helped  to  dry  her  eyes,  and  promptly 
stepped  into  the  breach,  reminding  her 
that  there  was  "another  fellow  besides 
Roddy."  To  the  casual  beholder,  Mabel 
seemed  scarcely  the  fitting  mate  for  such 
a  fine  specimen  of  English  manhood  as 
Dennis.  "Even  in  her  wedding  dress, 
and  through  the  filmy  lace  that  softened 
and  enshrouded  her,  one  could  see  that 
she  was  lean,  and  her  back  a  little 
rounded ;  that  her  face  and  hair  matched 
in  a  dead  level  of  dun;  that  she  had 
neither  style,  presence,  nor  beauty;  that 
she  looked  every  day  of  her  six-and- 
twenty  years,  and  had  no  grace  nor  com- 
pensating charm."  Furthermore,  she 
had  no  conversation,  beyond  a  fund  of 
inconsequential  details  about  household 
affairs,  the  servants,  the  marketing,  the 
weekly  wash: 

Dennis,  do  you  remember  if  you  have  had 
five  clean  shirts  since  Saturday?  I've  counted 
them  over  three  times,  but  I  can't  make  them 
any  less.  And  did  I  tell  you  those  new  socks 
of  yours  are  going  into  holes  so  fast?  I  wish 
I  could  get  better  darning  thread  here,  but  the 
shops  are  really  very  poor.  TheyVe  torn  quite 
a  hole  out  of  one  of  your  pyjamas  at  the  laun- 
dry. I  believe  it's  a  steam  laundry,  although 
they  assured  me  it  was  all  done  by  hand. 

In  fact,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Den- 
nis should  have  soon  come  to  feel  that 
"his    whole    life    was    permeated    with 
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soiled  linen,"  to  take  his  wife  more  and 
more  for  granted  and  see  less  and  less 
of  her ;  so  that,  by  the  end  of  five  years, 
while  there  had  been  no  outward  break, 
they  were  practically  living  separate 
lives.  It  was  during  the  fifth  year  that 
he  first  beheld  Lady  Diana  Wayne.  It 
was  at  a  theatre  and  "his  eyes,  before 
they  had  time  to  reach  the  stage,  were 
arrested  by  the  most  perfect  back  he 
had  ever  seen ;  he  did  not  know  a  living 
woman's  back  could  be  so  beautiful." 

The  back  and  arm  absorbed  him  during  the 
first  act.  It  was  only  toward  the  end  of  it  that 
he  was  seized  by  an  overmastering  desire  to 
see  the  face  that  surmounted  this  wonderful 
torso.  He  grratified  this  desire  by  going  to  the 
end  of  the  stalls  in  the  interval  during  the  first 
and  second  act.  The  dark  hair,  parted  in  the 
middle,  waved  loosely  into  that  roll  of  hair  that 
left  the  back  part  of  her  neck  visible.  The 
profile,  the  short  nose,  the  square  chin,  were 
pure  Greek.  She  turned  to  speak  to  the  man 
by  her  side.  The  movement  of  the  slender 
neck  was  like  music.  Dennis  could  see  the 
pencilled  brows  under  her  dark  hair  and  the 
iridescent  green  of  her  eyes. 

On  the  part  of  Lady  Diana,  as  well  as 
Dennis,   it  was  a  case  of  love  at  first 
sight.     But  with  him,  although  he  was 
slow  to  realise  it,  it  was  a  strong  man's 
violent   passion   for  the  first  and   only 
really    beautiful    woman    he   had    ever 
taken  in  his  arms.    To  epitomise  the  his- 
tory of  their  pljying  with  fire,  the  sub- 
tlety of  Lady  Diana's  temptations,  the  in- 
nate  decency   that   saves   Dennis   from 
himself,  would  be  to  no  purpose.     It  is 
all  done  with  admirable  art  and  subtle 
understanding  of  men  and  women.    But 
just  a  few  further  details  must  be  given, 
in  order  to  make   the   end   intelligible. 
Mabel  has  a  brother  Ted,  whose  wife, 
Fanny,  is  a  venomous,  unprincipled  lit- 
tle  wretch,   whose   heartlessness   is  the 
chief    factor  in    causing  her  husband's 
early   death.     Incidentally  it  should  be 
said    that   the   chapters   recording   Ted 
Juxton's  last  illness  stand  out  as  some 
of  the  best  work  Frank  Danby  ever  did. 
Now  Fanny,  among  her  other  misdeeds, 
is  carrying  on  an  intrigue  with  Cosmo 
Merritt,    the   brother    of    Lady    Diana. 
There    is   no  good   reason   why   Fanny 
should  wish  to  hurt  Mabel,  but  she  is 


the  type  of  woman  who  cannot  bear  the 
thought  that  another  woman  is  better 
than  herself;  so  she  tells  Cosmo  that 
Roddy  Ainsworth,  who  is  back  in  Eng- 
land and  has  seen  a  good  deal  of  the 
Passifuls,  is  Mabel's  lover.  Lady  Diana, 
seizing  eagerly  upon  this  news,  makes 
her  big  blunder;  she  tells  Dennis  what 
she  has  heard  about  his  wife,  urges  him 
to  seek  a  divorce,  and  suggests  that,  even 
if  the  scandal  is  groundless,  it  is  still 
possible  to  doctor  up  the  evidence  so  as 
to  win;  she  is  sure  there  is  enough  to 
convince  a  jury! 

There  was  a  flush  upon  his  forehead,  and 
every  thought  of  Diana  and  her  loveliness  left 
his  mind.  Mabel — that  Mabel's  name  should 
be  used  in  this  way,  her  reputation  threatened  I 
The  heat  in  his  blood  was  different  now  and 
more  generous.  He  was  overwhelmed  with 
sudden  anger  or  shame.  That  he  should  have 
to  defend  his  wife  to  Diana!  .  .  .  ''You  must 
understand  how  impossible  this  story  is  about 
my  wife;  I  must  make  you  understand.  My 
wife  I"  he  said  the  words  again  and  was  con- 
scious of  the  tenderness  in  his  heart :  "My  wife 
is  the  most  loyal,  gentle,  faithful  .  .  ."  He 
could  not  go  on. 

From  this  hour.  Lady  Diana's  hold 
upon  this  modern  Joseph  is  at  an  end. 
It  remains  only  to  indicate  that  there  is 
one  other  scene,  far  too  intimate  to  be 
clumsily  retold,  but  infinitely  pathetic 
and  strangely  wise,  in  which  Mabel,  all 
unconscious  of  the  powers  that  have 
warred  against  her  happiness,  in  her  ut- 
ter unselfishness  does  the  act  and  speaks 
the  words  that  inexpressibly  touch  her 
husband  and  eventually  bring  her  to  her 
woman's  kingdom,  "the  kingdom  which 
Juxton's  Limited  and  the  Woman's  Suf- 
frage League  are  trying  so  hard  and  so 
successfully  to  demolish." 

Another  study  of  an  unhappy  mar- 
riage is  The  Squirrel  Cage,  by  Dorothy 

Canfield.  Lydia  Emery, 
"The  Squirrel  after  her  education  has 
Cage"  been    finished    by    some 

months  in  Europe,  is  ex- 
pected by  her  family  to  come  back  to  her 
home  in  Endbury,  Ohio,  take  her  place 
in  Endbury  society,  as  daughter  of  one 
of  the  First  Families,  and  dutifully  wed 
the  husband  already  picked  out  for  her, 
Paul    Hollister,    masterful,    tireless,    a 
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young  man  who  as  electric  engineer  has 
already  pushed  himself  into  a  place  of 
prominence.      There    is    another    man, 
Daniel  Rankin,  whom  the  girl  has  not 
forgotten    from   the   earlier    days;   but 
when  she  inquires  about  him,  she  dis- 
covers that  he  has  become  a  sort  of  so- 
cial outcast.    With  every  house  open  to 
him,  and  an  excellent  chance  of  rapid 
advancement  in  the  advertising  firm  for 
which   he   worked,   Rankin   severed   all 
connections,    both    business   and   social, 
and  withdrew  to  a  piece  of  woodland  in 
the   neighbourhood   of   the   town,   built 
himself  a  rough  bungalow,  and  took  up 
the   trade   of   arts-and-crafts   furniture. 
Lydia  is  interested,  runs  across  Rankin 
a  few  times,  quite  by  chance,  and  a  few 
more  times  by  design;   Rankin  imbues 
her  with  some  of  his  doctfines,  which 
are  revolutionary,  if  not  socialistic;  and 
without  vigorous  action  on  the  part  of 
her  family,  she  would  undoubtedly  have 
defied    them    and    married    him.      But 
against  the  united  efforts  of  the  whole 
Emery   clan   she    is    helpless,   and   she 
knows  it;  besides,  she  is  not  quite  sure 
that  she  doesn't  love  Paul;  when  he  is 
with  her,  he  is  so  masterful,  so  overpow- 
ering that  she  "just  can't  think  of  any- 
thing else !"    So  she  follows  the  line  of 
least  resistance,  accepts  him,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  regret  it  through  the  whole  du- 
ration of  their  married  life.    For  its  fail- 
ure the  author  partly  blames  the  girl's 
lack  of  freedom  of  choice,  and  the  ob- 
vious  incompatibility  of  their  two  na- 
tures ;  but  she  brings  her  chief  indictment 
against    the    restless    ambition    of    the 
American   business   man,   and  the  pur- 
poseless and  empty  life  of  the  the  Ameri- 
can  wife.     Paul   is   so  ceaselessly   en- 
grossed with  his  growing  activities  that 
he  has  less  and  less  time  to  give  to  Lydia ; 
she,  with  time  hanging  heavily  on  her 
hands,  begs  him  in  vain  to  let  her  share 
in  his  interests,  to  tell  her  about  his  busi- 
ness affairs,  to  work  less  hard  and  be 
content  with  a  simpler  style  of  living.  At 
first,  her  oddities  amuse  him;  but  grad- 
ually, as  he  realises  that  she  is  in  earnest, 
that  she  does  not  crave  wealth  and  power, 
and  cannot  share  his  insatiable  ambition 
to  be  everywhere  and  always  first,  dor- 
mant   resentment    soon   gives    place   to 
bitter    recriminations    and    charges    of 
ingratitude.     Now,   all    this,   while   not 


especially  new,  is  admirably  done;  this 
couple,  and  others  whom  the  limits  of 
a  brief  summary  do  not  permit  men- 
tion specifically,  are  made  very  real 
and  human.  But  here,  in  brief,  is  the 
trouble  with  this  book:  We  are  inter- 
ested in  it  mainly  because  it  is  the  story 
of  a  young  girl's  powerlessness  to  resist 
the  steady  pressure  of  convention,  and  be- 
cause we  are  curious  to  find  out  how  far 
she  will  allow  it  to  crush  her,  before  she 
revolts.  We  are  sorry  for  Paul,  because 
in  his  way  he  is  a  good  sort,  faithful,  in- 
domitable, driving  himself  to  death  from 
a  sense  of  duty,  his  duty  to  his  family 
and  to  society.  Nevertheless,  the  mar- 
riage has  resulted  in  an  impossible  situa- 
tion, and  we  ask  ourselves:  How  will 
Lydia  end  it?  This  question  the  author 
apparently  could  not  answer,  so  she 
shirked  it,  and  invoked  the  help  of  an 
accident,  during  the  testing  of  a  new 
dynamo :  and  Lydia  is  left  a  widow,  with 
one  small  child  on  her  hands,  and  an- 
other soon  to  come.  There  is  a  certain 
tragic  pathos  in  the  anxiety  of  the  frail, 
sick  little  mother,  morbidly  convinced  of 
her  own  approaching  death,  to  provide 
for  a  sane  and  liberal  education  of  her 
children,  and  to  place  them  beyond  the 
control  of  her  own  family,  whose  iron- 
clad conventionalism  has  brought  her 
nothing  but  unhappiness : — and  the  way 
in  which  Rankin  reappears  in  the  story 
and  helps  her  to  attain  her  heart's  desire 
is  not  ineffective.  And»yet,  as  a  whole 
the  conclusion  has  the  effect  of  an  anti- 
climax. There  was  a  problem  there  to 
be  worked  out ;  and  the  dynamo  accident 
no  more  solved  it  than  a  game  of  chess 
would  be  solved  if  the  electric  lights 
happened  to  go  out. 

The  Unknown  Woman,  by  Anne  War- 
wick, is  one  of  those  occasional  books 

which,  in  spite  of  a  dis- 
"The  Unknown  tinctly  unpleasant  theme. 
Woman"  have  to  be  commended 

because  s  o  extremely 
well  done.  Maurice  Maury,  an  Ameri- 
can sculptor,  has  lived  many  years  in 
Rome,  partly  because  his  work  requires 
it,  partly  also  because  his  wife,  Sandra, 
an  Italian  on  her  mother's  side,  has  never 
known  any  other  home.  But  at  the 
opening  of  the  story  they  have  lately  ar- 
rived for  the  first  time  in  New  York  and 
Maury,  Sandra's  brother  Jim,  and  an  old 
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family  friend  Herndon  Kent  are  renew- 
ing old  memories.  The  structure  of  the 
story  is  somewhat  complex,  and  it  is  a 
trifle  puzzling  to  know  just  how  much 
to  tell  and  how  much  to  reject.  But 
whatever  happens  hinges  more  or  less  di- 
rectly upon  the  character  of  Sandra. 
She  has  been  married  upward  of  twenty 
years;  her  daughter,  Muffet,  is  verging 
on  womanhood ;  yet  in  all  these  years,  no 
6ne  has  guessed  that  Sandra's  perfect 
poise,  her  enigmatic  smile,  her  goading 
air  of  indifference  are  the  outgrowth  of 
passionate  jealousy ;  for  instance,  here  is 
what  happened  in  the  case  of  Muffet : 

Muffet  had  pneumonia  when  she  was  quite 
small.  I  was  sitting  up  with  her  one  night; 
she  could  hardly  breathe  at  all,  yet  she  man- 
aged to  gasp,  "Papa — I  can't  get  my  breath, 
I  want  Papa."  For  me,  Muffet  died  that  night 
.  .  .  One  by  one  I  parted  from  them — my 
father,  my  mother,  my  husband,  my  child; 
they  all  died  and  I  buried  them.  And  in  the 
end  I  buried  myself — the  turbulent  me  that 
was.  You  see,  the  murder  was  necessary; 
there  came  a  time  when  I  simply  could  no 
longer  endure.  Now  I  find  death  interesting 
enough.  I  haven't  known  a  pang  of  suffering 
for  many  years,  at  least  ten.  And  do  you  know 
why?  Because  I  love  nobody,  not  one  human 
soul! 

The  theme  of  the  book,  stripped  of 
surplussage,  is  the  manner  in  which 
Sandra  is  awakened  from  her  lethargy 
to  a  capability  for  renewed  suffering, 
because  it  is  only  in  that  way  that  she 
can  also  become  capable  of  renewed  hap- 
piness. The  book  contains  a  good  deal 
of  interesting  psychology  dealing  with 
some  unusual  phases,  mental  and  moral. 
But  it  is  only  fair  to  notify  the  prospec- 
tive reader  that  he  is  quite  likely  to  find 
certain  elements  in  the  story  distinctly 
offensive:  notably,  the  chapter  in  which 
Maury's  lifelong  friend  Kent  tells  him, 
in  the  presence  of  his  wife,  that  he,  Kent, 
was  her  lover  before  Maury  married 
her;  and  again,  the  chapter  in  which 
Kent  has  proposed  to  Maury's  daughter 
and  been  accepted  by  her;  and  Maury, 
learning  this,  forces  his  wife  to  tell  the 
daughter  the  disgraceful  truth.  The 
whole  tangled  situation,  the  extraordi- 
nary and  topsy-turvy  views  which  these 


astonishing  people  express  regarding  the 
elemental  decencies  of  life,  leave  the 
reader  with  a  dazed  impression  that  the 
author  has  deliberately  been  playing 
ducks  and  drakes  with  ethics  and  mo- 
rality. As  already  said,  there  is  some  ex- 
tremely clever  work  in  the  book;  and 
one  only  regrets  that  the  effort  had  not 
been  expended  upon  a  worthier  theme 
and  m6re  healthy-minded  people. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn,  by  way  of  con- 
trast, to  such  a  blithe,  wholesome,  simple 

little  volume  as  Tales  of 
"Talcs  of  a  a  Greek  Island,  by  Julia 
Greek  Island"      D.     Dragoumis.       A 1  - 

though  these  tales  of  life 
on  the  little  island  of  Poros  form  a  cer- 
tain sequence,  the  story  as  a  whole  is 
structurally  rather  slight;  it  simply 
shows  us  how  little  Metro,  foster-child 
of  old  Kyra  Sophoula,  thirsted  for  an 
education  beyond  that  of  his  class,  how 
Kyra  Sophoula  sold  her  treasured  heir- 
looms of  copper  pots  and  pans  to  pay  his 
expenses  to  Athens,  and  how  he  event- 
ually became  a  great  student  and  went 
to  Paris  as  assistant  to  a  famous  French 
archaeologist.  But  this  is  one  of  those 
books  in  which  the  story  element  really 
does  not  cotint.  What  does  count  is  the 
impression  we  get  of  simple,  kindly  na- 
tures, industrious  and  self-sacrificing  in 
the  midst  of  blue  sky,  blue  waters,  and 
fertile  hills.  What  the  author  of  this  book 
has  done  of  real  value  is  that  she  has 
succeeded  admirably  in  mirroring  the  all- 
pervading  beauty  of  the  Greek  landscape. 
Beyond  the  Law,  by  Miriam  Alexan- 
der, gets  a  certain  gratuitous  amount  of 

advertising  from  the 
"Beyond  the  fact  that  it  was  the  win- 
Law**  ning    novel    in    a    prize 

contest  in  England. 
Without  meaning  to  be  unkind  one  can- 
not prevent  the  thought  arising  while 
reading  it,  just  how  bad  the  competing 
manuscripts  must  have  been.  The  scene 
is  Ireland  for  the  most  part  in  the  time 
of  William  of  Orange;  the  theme  is  a 
life-long  feud  between  Dermot  Lisronan 
and  a  brutal  Dutchman,  Van  der  Wynykt, 
a  favourite  of  the  King,  who  awarded 
him  the  confiscated  Lisronan  estates. 
One  brings  away  from  the  volume  a  con- 
fused impression  of  young  women  seized 
and   flung  headlong  down   stone  stair- 
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ways,  venerable  priests  hurtling  through 
the  air  from  castle  windows,  men  bound 
and  left  to  drown  inch  by  inch  in  flooded 
cellars,  human  heads  produced  suddenly 
and  spectacularly  in  the  midst  of  ban- 
quets,— in  short,  a  mad  orgy  of  crime 
and  cruelty  and  blood,  with  the  brutal 
Dutchman  directly  responsible  for  it  all. 
Dermot,  who  from  the  opening  chapter 
has  sworn  to  avenge  his  mother's  mur- 
der, is,  throughout  the  book,  living  and 
working  for  this  one  object;  yet  this 
does  not  prevent  him  from  marrying  the 
murderer's  reputed  daughter,  whom  he 
does  not  love  and  who  proves  false  to 
him;  while,  if  the  reader  should  guess 
for  a  year,  he  would  fail  to  foresee  the 
special  sort  of  anti-climax  with  which 
the  book  ends:  Dermot  fails  to  kill  his 
enemy,  the  Dutchman,  despite  his  life- 
long planning,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
when  they  come  face  to  face  the  latter 
dies  of  fright.  And  we  turn  the  final 
page  just  in  time  to  save  ourselves  from 
seeing  this  ineffectual  hero  cut  to  pieces 
by  the  Dutchman's  followers. 

Among  the  Idolmakers,  by  L.  P. 
Jacks,  is  a  type  of  fiction  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  classify.  Some 
"Among  the  of  the  stories  contained 
Idolmakers"  in  it  are,  strictly  speak- 
ing, not  stories  at  all, 
but  merely  a  clever  juggling  with  words, 
a  mass  of  ingenious  paradoxes,  a  de- 
liberate reduction  to  absurdity  of  ac- 
cepted and  time-honoured  principles  of 
ethics  and  morality.  In  this  class,  be- 
longs "The  Self -Deceivers,"  in  which 
the  author  amuses  himself  to  his  heart's 
content  by  proving  the  paradox  that  any 
unanswerable  argument  in  favour  of 
Free-will  forces  those  who  are  convinced 
by  it,  through  the  very  fact  that  they  are 
robbed  of  choice,  into  the  ranks  of  the 
Determinists,  "whereas  if  the  logic  of 
Determinism  were  to  triumph,  we  should 
all  be  compelled  to. embrace  Free-will." 
"Made  Out  of  Nothing"  is  another  re- 
freshing bit  of  irony,  which  so  far  as 
narrative  goes  is  merely  a  character 
sketch  of  a  cockney  Englishman  who  has 
made  a  fabulous  fortune  out  of  the 
manufacture  and  exportation  of  idols, 
antiques,  rare  coins,  and  every  imagin- 
able sort  of  fake  curio,  even  including 
imitation   mummies.     But   the   material 


facts  of  the  story  are  the  least  impor- 
tant part.  It  is  really  a  parable  upon  the 
monumental  credulity  of  human  nature, 
and  the  limitations  of  human  knowledge. 
In  fact,  the  greater  part  of  the  book's 
contents  is  to  be  taken  metaphorically 
and  not  literally.  But  it  closes  with  a 
story  built  on  conventional  lines,  "Helen 
Ramsden."  In  form,  this  story  is  some- 
what clumsy,  its  separate  parts  being 
built  up  out  of  what  A  tells  B,  and  B  in 
turn  tells  C;  but  the  underlying  idea  is 
not  only  strongly  tragic  but  practically 
new.  At  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War, 
when  English  girls  and  women  were 
busy  making  bandages  and  knitting  socks 
and  waistcoats  for  the  soldiers,  the  girls 
of  the  little  circle  to  which  Helen  Rams- 
den belonged  saw  no  harm  in  occasion- 
ally slipping  love-letters  into  the  toe  of  a 
sock,  or  the  collar  of  a  waistcoat,  and 
laughed  to  think  of  the  surprise  of  the 
unknown  soldiers  when  they  discovered 
them.  In  course  of  time,  Helen  became 
engaged  to  a  young  army  officer,  who 
subsequently  was  wounded,  shipped  for 
home  on  sick-leave,  but  when  the  ship 
reached  Marseilles  was  reported  missing, 
and  was  not  heard  from  again.  Many 
months  later  a  Frenchman  called  one 
day  to  see  Helen,  and  what  news  he 
brought  she  refused  throughout  her  life 
to  repeat ;  but  from  that  day  she  took  to 
her  bed  and  remained  bed-ridden 
through  half  a  century.  The  secret  is 
eventually  related  to  the  narrator  of  the 
story  by  a  member  of  the  Frenchman's 
family :  he  had  formed  a  close  friendship 
with  the  wounded  English  officer  and 
had  been  with  him  on  his  homeward 
trip.  One  day  he  showed  him  a  second- 
hand garment  purchased  from  a  Jew, 
and  in  the  neck-band  they  found  a  fer- 
vent love-letter,  signed  "Helen  Rams- 
den." This  little  fact,  and  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Englishman's  suicide,  made 
up  the  message  which  the  Frenchman, 
.after  long  hesitation,  finally  forced  him- 
self to  deliver. 

Julia  France  and  Her  Times,  by  Ger- 
trude Atherton,  in  spite  of  many  stretches 

of  the  sustained  bril- 
"Julia  France  liance  which  we  have 
and  Her  Times"  learned   to   expect  from 

the  talented,  if  erratic, 
author  of  Patience  Sparhawk  and  An- 
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cestors,  is  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the 
most  loose-jointed  piece  of  construction 
of  which  she  has  ever  been  guilty.  The 
story  opens  at.a  ball  given  at  Government 
House  on  the  Island  St.  Kitts  in  the 
West  Indies.  It  narrates  how  Julia  Edis, 
enjoying,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  her  first 
ball,  unhappily  for  herself  attracts  the 
attention  of  Lieutenant  France  of  the 
English  navy,  middle-aged  and  of  evil 
reputation,  but  heir  presumptive  to  a 
Dukedom.  Julia's  mother  is  heartless, 
ambitious,  and  superstitious ;  accordingly 
she  plays  into  the  hands  of  the  lieutenant 
and  marries  her  ignorant,  carefree 
daughter  into  a  life  of  prolonged 
wretchedness.  The  very  looseness  of 
the  story's  structure  makes  the  task  of 
analysing  it  peculiarly  difficult.  France, 
having  resigned  from  the  navy,  takes  his 
wife  to  live  with  his  cousin,  the  elderly 
Duke.  Julia's  one  asset  is  her  beauty, 
of  the  tropical,  pallid,  Creole  type;  in 
every  other  respect  her  husband's  rela- 
tives find  her  wanting,  and  she  is  sub- 
jected to  interminable  lectures'  on  de- 
portment and  the  obligations  of  her  new 
position.  A  specific  source  of  trouble 
comes  from  the  fact  that  she  forms  last- 
ing friendships  with  two  young  women 
who  have  so  far  forgotten  their  social 
prestige  and  disregarded  their  husbands' 
wishes  as  to  go  into  business  indepen- 
dently for  themselves.  As  the  years  pass 
on  Julia's  husband  develops  unmistak- 
able S3aTiptoms  of  paranoia ;  some  of  the 
ghastly  experiences  through  which  she 
is  forced  to  pass  at  the  mercy  of  a  half- 
crazed  man,  against  whom  at  this  stage 
the  English  law  will  not  protect  her,  are 
certainly  grim  enough  to  entitle  the  au- 
thor to  a  first  medal  as  exhibitor  of  a 
Chamber  of  Horrors.  But  she  leaves  the 
reader  groping  helplessly  as  regards  her 
central  idea.  France,  sooner  or  later,  is 
bound  to  suffer  a  complete  mental  break- 
down; and  this  is  hastened  by  the  dis- 
appointment of  his  hopes  of  succeeding 


to  the  title  when  the  elderly  Duke  unex- 
pectedly marries  and  has  a  son  and  heir. 
France,  having  made  a  murderous  at- 
tack on  his  cousin,  is  adjudged  insane 
and  incarcerated  for  life;  the  Duke  set- 
tles an  annuity  upon  Julia ;  and  she,  hav- 
ing nothing  better  to  do,  plunges  madly 
into  the  suffragette  movement,  becomes 
an  eloquent  public  speaker,  and  incident- 
ally gets  herself  maltreated  by  the  police, 
and  has  some  little  experience  of  English 
jails.  In  the  early  days  of  Julia's  mar- 
ried life  she  chanced  to  meet  a  clean, 
wholesome  American  boy  of  the  age  of 
fifteen,  who  made  boyish  love  to  her, 
persuaded  her  to  let  her  glorious  hair 
down  about  her  shoulders,  and  vowed 
that  in  ten  years  he  would  come  back, 
help  her  to  get  a  divorce  and  marry  her. 
It  is  ten  years  later  when  Julia  is  at  the 
height  of  her  suffragette  eccentricities, — 
one  uses  this  word  with  misgivings,  be- 
cause the  author  seems  to  take  the  move- 
ment with  portentous  seriousness, — ^and 
we  are  asked  to  believe  that  one  reason, 
and  perhaps  the  strongest  reason,  for  his 
conviction,  that  he  still  loves  her  after 
this  lapse  of  ten  years,  with  unabated 
fervour,  is  that  he  has  heard  her  address 
a  meeting.  And  so,  after  a  few  final 
verbal  fireworks, — in  the  course  of  which 
the  scene  shifts  back  to  the  West  Indies, 
and  the  man  indulges  in  a  meaningless 
flirtation  with  another  woman,  and  Julia 
is  on  the  point  of  suicide: — a  belated 
cablegram  brings  the  news  that  the  para- 
noiac husband  is  dead,  and  they  marry 
and  are  presumably  happy  ever  after.  At 
Teast,  the  reader  hopes  so,  from  a  sense 
of  pity  for  a  heroine  who  has  gone 
through  an  accumulation  of  agonies  and 
follies  sufficient  for  at  least  three  ordi- 
nary novels, — and  melodramatic  novels, 
at  that.  Undoubtedly,  however,  Julia 
France  and  Her  Times  is  a  militant  pur- 
pose novel  which  will  vastly  please  the 
champions  of  the  SuflFrage  Move- 
ment. 
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NINE  BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH 


I 


J.  J.  Chapman's  "Learning  and  Other 

Essays"* 

In  spite  of  warnings  from  the  author 
of  this  book  against  the  danger  of  all 
aesthetic  enjoyments,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  these  essays  must  be  pronounced 
beautiful.  By  their  beauty  alone  they 
may  give  what  Mr.  Chapman  is  pleased 
to  call  "the  illusion  that  one  is  being 
spiritually  made  over  and  enlarged/*  an 
impression  not  in  this  case  so  much  of 
an  illusion  after  all.  For  Mr.  Chapman, 
whether  he  will  or  no,  has  an  enchant- 
ing gift  of  style.  The  arrows  of  his 
chase  penetrate  not  only  the  heart  of  the 
matter,  but  the  heart  of  the  reader  also. 
He  writes  not  only  like  an  artist,  he 
writes  like  an  angel ;  not  always  perhaps 
like  a  recording  angel  who  is  expecting 
to  have  his  accounts  audited,  but  an 
angel  in  the  Greek  sense,  a  bringer  of 
tidings,  an  evangelist.  He  is  a  bearer 
of  long-distance  messages  from  the  heart 
of  the  sky,  messages  sometimes  a  little 
hard  to  get,  but  sometimes  coming  from 
far  away  with  wonderful  clearness  and 
precision.  No  one  who  has  any  literary 
sense  at  all  can  help  enjoying  such  read- 
ing. 

To  justify  praise  of  style  by  making 
scattered  quotations  from  a  new  work  is 
not  very  wise  or  convincing.  Yet  abso- 
lutely random  culling  of  flowers  from 
this  tree  cannot  but  show  what  fruits 
will  reward  patient  reading.  For  exam- 
ple: 

Deprive  Shakespeare  of  his  sources  and  he 
will  not  be  Shakespeare.  Good  poetry  is  the 
echoing  of  shadowy  tongues,  the  recovery  of 
forgotten  talent,  the  garment  put  up  with  per- 
fumes. 

Or  this  penetrating  bit  of  dramatic  criti- 
cism: 

The  present  realism  seen  on  our  own  stage 
shows  deadness  of  wit  in  our  life,  the  sad, 
unresponsive  seriousness  of  persons  who  do 
not  habitually  live  in  the  world  of  imagination. 

♦Learning  and  Other  Essays.  By  John  Jay 
Chapman.  New  York:  Moflfat,  Yard  and 
Company. 


Or  this,  on  an  exalted  historic  theme : 

John  Brown  portended  bloodshed — salvation 
through  bloodshed.  It  was  to  come.  Brown 
hardly  knew  his  own  significance  or  he  would 
have  demanded  personal  service,  not  money, 
from  his  patrons.  Suppose  John  Brown  had 
said  to  Gerritt  Smith  and  to  Sanborn  and  to 
Howe  and  to  Higginson  and  Stearns,  "I  do 
not  want  your  money,  but  come  with  me,  and 
if  you  will  not  come  now,  yet  next  year  you 
shall  come — and  the  year  after — ^you  and  your 
sons  by  the  thousand.  You  will  follow  me,  and 
you  will  not  return,  as  I  shall  not  return." 
Brown  did  not' say  this,  but  the  truth  of  it 
was  in  the  sky  already,  and  when  the  raid 
occurred  at  Harper's  Ferry  men  shuddered  not 
only  with  horror,  but  with  awe. 

These  are  winged  words  and  on  their 
plumes  they  carry  an  iridescence  of  ce- 
lestial colour.  To  read  them  is  to  enjoy 
them,  and  to  €njoy  them  doth  "spirit- 
ually enlarge"  the  soul. 

Moreover,  the  essays  are  not  only  an 
addition  to  the  belle-letteristics  of  the 
day,  but  if  some  enthusiastic  reader 
should  say  that  they  form  the  most  con- 
siderable addition  to  the  literature  of 
educational  discussion  that  has  been 
made  for  a  long  time,  it  would  be  hard 
to  dispute  him.  The  book  may  not  at 
first  sight  win  its  place  in  the  attention 
of  this  reading  public,  if  there  is  any 
"reading  public"  for  such  matters.  Their 
form  is  against  them.  There  is  an  ap- 
pearance of  almost  annoying  variety  of 
matters  treated.  The  subjects  of  the 
writer  range  apparently  over  art-criti- 
cism, educational  method,  politics,  state- 
craft, even  are  mixed  with  religion  and 
philosophy.  Moreover,  as  is  becoming 
in  a  book  of  essays,  while  all  subjects  in 
the  universe  are  touched  nothing  is  ex- 
haustively worked  out.  Glancing  blows 
are  as  good  in  essays  as  direct  thrusts; 
and  paradox  is  as  precious  as  syllogism. 
So  here  the  reader  is  now  called  to  medi- 
tate with  the  philosophers,  now  to  analyse 
with  the  critics,  now  to  create  with  the 
artists,  now  to  watch  with  the  poets  the 
immortal  sea  that  has  brought  us  hither 
and  to  listen  to  the  roaring  in  the  shells 
on  its  beach.     Such  work  may  be  per- 
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plexing  and  annoying  to  those  who  like 
to  read  something  ddinite,  obvious,  and 
technical. 

But  there  is  not  so  much  wandering 
from  the  theme  after  all.  For  the  theme 
of  the  book,  like  the  theme  of  education, 
is  a  very  large  one.  It  is  the  story  of 
human  life,  the  secret  of  the  universe 
which  holds  human  life,  and  the  key  to 
the  mystery  of  the  soul.  That  is  all. 
And  the  thing  Mr.  Chapman  has  to  say 
about  these  subjects  in  all  the  essays  is 
the  same.  It  is  the  same  theme  given 
out  and  modulated  in  each  one  in  a  dif- 
ferent mode.  Now  it  is  done  in  a 
Scherzo  like  "Climate"  or  "The  Jesters"^; 
now  in  a  large  Andante  religioso  like 
"The  Doctrine  of  Non-Resistance."  But 
in  all  the  message  is  the  same ;  Mr.  Chap- 
man*s  music  is  the  same  composition  to 
the  end. 

To  attempt  to  state  the  message  of  the 
work,  in  a  few  cold  and  insufficient 
words,  would  be  a  mistake.  The  gospel 
should  be  received  through  Mr.  Chap- 
man's own  delightful  art.  Any  attempt 
to  condense  and  cook  it  over  would  de- 
ceive and  probably  disgust  his  future 
readers ;  for,  as  in  all  works  of  art,  this 
message  and  its  vehicle  are  related  to 
each  other  like  soul  and  body.  They  re- 
quire not  to  be  put  asunder.  The  reader 
must  meet  them  in  his  own  person.  But 
a  few  words  of  guidance  may  be  for- 
given, in  advance  of  the  reading,  which 
it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be  wide  and  gen- 
eral. 

The  Essay  -on  Learning,  which  gives 
its  name  to  the  book,  like  several,  others, 
deals  chiefly  with  the  Arts.  The  relation 
of  the  Arts  to  tradition,  the  meaning  of 
"The  Classics'*  (described,  by  the  way, 
most  romantically),  the  defence  of  Cul- 
ture, and  the  life  of  the  Imagination, 
these  form  the  general  subject  of  this 
beautiful  piece  of  work.  There  is  also 
within  it  an  ingenious  warning  against 
modern  prejudices  in  favour  of  "practi- 
cal" studies.  This  passage  culminates  in 
a  gallant  charge  upon  the  windmills  of 
science  (of  which  attack  the  result  seems 
a  little  uncertain). 

But  the  most  engaging  portion  of  the 
whole  is  a  sketch  of  the  fatal  sundering 
of  American  interest  from  Culture  and 
the  Arts,  a  divorce  produced,  without 


our  fault,  by  our  special  American  his- 
tory. And  this  being  the  text,  we  get 
warnings  as  follows :  The  American  de- 
sires the  best  in  the  future  of  his  coun- 
try. But  he  forgets  that  the  future  can 
only  emerge  from  the  past.  As  an  Eng- 
lish friend  of  the  present  writer  stated, 
the  most  American  thing  to  be  seen  in 
New  York  is  the  frequent  sign-boards, 
"This  building  to  be  wrecked  by  the 
American  Wrecking  Company."  So  in 
our  American  spiritual  life  we  go  on 
wrecking  our  houses,  and  expecting,  as 
we  do  not  in  the  material  world,  new 
edifices  to  appear  spontaneously.  We 
are  killing  off  culture,  and  working  on 
the  side  of  dulness.  Anarchy  will  re- 
sult, and  if  this  happens  modern  edu- 
cational institutions  will  not  be  without 
blame. 

Mr.  Chapman's  essay  on  his  own  fa- 
vourite art,  "The  Dramas,"  illustrates 
again  the  gospel  of  tradition  and  the 
value  of  culture,  by  reference  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  stage  and  its  audiences.  Here 
appears  also  a  very  suggestive  descrip- 
tion of  the  centre  and  core  of  the  life  of 
the  drama.  Not  the  surface  structure, 
the  setting,  the  scenery,  not  even  the  ex- 
terior acting  makes  a  play.  It  is  the 
"argument"  conveyed  somehow  by  the 
plot  and  the  actors,  this  is  the  soul  of  the 
thing.  Therein  is  Drama  truly  the  sym- 
bol of  life ;  it  is  by  its  very  name  a  thing 
done,  an  act,  a  transaction.  Even  so,  as 
Bergson  tells  us,  the  universe  is  a  thing 
doing,  urged  forward  by  the  vital  impulse 
to  the  end  of  the  play.  All  Drama  is  a 
symbol  of  life  full  of  deep  meaning. 

So  Mr.  Chapman,  in  the  same  spirit, 
sketches  in  other  essays  the  art  of  life 
and  the  conduct  of  heroes.  Just  as  the 
good  artist  depends  on  good  tradition  to 
create  and  contain  his  ideal  and  his  ve- 
hicle, so  the  true  man  finds  in  the  story 
of  the  long  past,  as  well  as  in  wide  hu- 
man relationships  in  the  world  of  the 
present  day,  his  proper  loyalties  and  his 
demanded  duties.  As  the  artist  must 
avoid  the  petty  entanglements  of  present 
art,  so  the  statesman  must  avoid  present 
and  politic  controversies,  party  hopes  and 
party  aims.  These  subjects  are  brought 
out  again  in  the  essays  on  The  ^Esthetic 
and  The  Unity  of  Human  Nature.  But 
the  best  of  the  book  is  found  in  more 
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concrete  shape,  for  most  will  think  the 
flower  of  the  book  is  in  the  essay  on  "Dr. 
Howe."  Mr.  Chapman  has  an  extraordi- 
nary gift  at  biographical  work.  Whether 
his  gift  as  a  dramatic  author  gives  him 
special  power  to  depict  the  plot  and  pas- 
sion of  an  actual  human  life ;  or  whether 
his  gift  at  seizing  the  salient  and  signifi- 
cant parts  of  that  confused  presentment 
which  we  call  a  human  being  helps  him 
in  creating  Drama,  this  kind  of  bio- 
graphical criticism  work  we  have  learned 
to  admire  from  him  from  his  early  books 
and  here  again  he  does  not' disappoint  us. 
And  the  picture  drawn  of  Dr.  Howe,  the 
self-effacing  labourer  for  the  unfortu- 
nate, the  good  soldier,  the  chivalrous 
enemy,  the  heroic  friend,  the  eager 
worker,  the  inspired  artist,  in  life  if  not 
in  marble,  this  not  only  gives  us  the 
secret  of  Dr.  Howe's  great  life,  but 
makes  clear  and  plain  the  secret  of  all 
the  other  essays  in  the  book.  For  as  art  is 
a  struggle  to  make  the  world  better  and 
for  beauty's  sake,  so,  it  seems,  is  Dr. 
Howe  an  inspired  artist  for  humanity's 
sake.  And  as  Heine,  the  poet,  desired 
no  laurels  for  his  art,  but  the  tribute  of  a 
sword  on  his  coffin,  so  to  the  essayist  all 
the  arts  are  nothing  but  good  soldiering 
in  the  warfare  of  the  liberation  of  hu- 
manity. So  art  gives  law  to  life  and  life 
in  turn  consecrates  the  beauty  of  art. 

It  may  be  wrong  to  esteem  most  highly 
of  all  these  essays  the  essay  entitled  "The 
Influence  of  Schools."  Such  is  the  opin- 
ion of  the  present  writer  at  any  rate. 
There  is  in  it  a  feat  of  biographical  re- 
suscitation of  a  difficult  human  figure 
which  it  is  certainly  just  to  call  high  art 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Chapman.  Dr.  Coit, 
the  Head  Master  of  St.  Paul's  School, 
even  in  life  was  not  easy  to  describe. 
Nor  is  the  magic  and  mystery  of  the  in- 
fluence of  great  teachers  ever  easy  to 
analyse.  And  adolescence,  with  its  queer 
sensitiveness  and  queerer  resistance  to 
description,  is  not  easy  to  put  upon  paper 
so  that  the  picture  may  be  plausible  at  all. 
But  one  sees  in  this  essay  on  Dr.  Coit 
the  very  drama  of  education,  passing 
from  act  to  act,  under  original  and  un- 
usual conditions.  We  see  the  very  life  of 
Dr.  Coit,  divined  by  a  poet.  We  see  how 
Dr.  Coit  himself  saw  life,  in  the  light  of 
his  curious  traditions,  and  how  he,  by 


the  ties  of  his  life  to  the  long  past,  he 
saw  all  things  not  in  the  flaring  illumina- 
tion present  but  sub  specie  ceternitatis. 
The  light  that  he  held  to  light  his  boys, 
shines  back  upon  his  own  figure.  In 
Mr.  Chapman's  essay  we  get  the  noble 
story  of  the  life  of  the  Founder  Saint 
Dr.  'Coit,  too,  like  the  artists  and  the  sol- 
diers of  humanity,  belongs  to  a  greater 
world  than  the  common  world.  He  was 
"a  personality  invisible  to  the  present, 
fed  by  the  streams  of  past  life,"  going 
fon^'ard  with  his  boys  to  make  the  fu- 
ture. The  difficult  picture  of  such  a  man 
is  drawn  by  Mr.  Chapman  with  extraordi- 
nary vivacity  and  power.  If  Mr.  Chap- 
man shall  ever  make  more  important 
contributions  to  dramatic  biography  or 
to  biographical  drama,  there  could  hardly 
be  a  more  difficult  or  more  successful 
performance  than  these  papers. 

/.  G.  CroswelL 


II 


Brian  Hooker's  "Mona"* 

Mr.  Brian  Hooker  has  presented  \rt 
his  drama-poem  Mona  a  field  for  varied 
and  interesting  analytical  speculation. 
From,  the  very  nature  of  the  causes 
which  commanded  it,  it  should  be  consid- 
ered under  different  heads. 

Let  it  be  said  at  once  that  as  a  poem, 
it  is  a  work  of  fine  distinction,  aristo- 
cratic in  style,  felicitous  in  its  imagery 
and  intellectual  in  its  theme.  It  abounds 
in  rich  and  poetic  word-painting.  Such 
lines  as 

Only  the  hushed  owl  drifts  by 
Silently  as  a  winged  shadow, 

have  in  them  a  power  to  evoke  a  distinct 
physical  sensation  of  actuality. 

Fire  lit  circles  of  astonished  eyes, 

has  a  vividness  that  is  almost  startling 
in  the  abruptness  of  its  effect. 

The  summer's  huge  breast,  slow 
Throbbing,  around  us, 

has  this  same  elusive  quality  of  sugges- 
tion. 

Note.— See  Chronicle,  page  238. 

♦Mona.     By   Brian   Hooker.     New   York: 
Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 
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is  in  the  highest  degree  heroic,  while 

A  stream  plunging  down  eternity 
To  change  the  world. 

has  a  grandeur  in  its  conception  as  well 
as  a  tonal  suggestion,  that  allies  it  with 
inspired  literature.  Alona  as  a  poem  re- 
veals Mr.  Hooker  not  simply  as  a  poet 
of  fine  schooling,  technical  resource  and 
deft  intuitions ;  but  as  a  poet  capable  of 
high  flights  of  purest  poetry. 

This  distinctive  achievement  apart,  the 
interesting  question  arises  as  to  whether 
a  poet  of  admitted  quality  fias  been  able 
to  enter  the  distinct  field  of  dramatic 
composition,  comprehend  its  limitations, 
understand  its  requisites,  and  adapt  his 
creative  imagination  to  its  instruments 
of  expression. 

The  difTerence  between  actable  drama 
and  intellectual  poetry  is  essentially  one 
of  temperament,  of  sure  impulse  vs. 
critical  reflection,  of  instinct  vs,  logic. 
Men  of  small  intellectual  perception  may 
still  have  elementally  dramatic  tempera- 
ments, the  power  to  visualise  the  emotion 
that  possesses  them,  rather  than  to 
analyse  and  reflect  upon  it.  For  the  in- 
tellectually ordered  mind  to  adapt  itself 
to  the  dramatic  expression  is  a  travail 
of  extraordinary  difficulty,  amounting,  as 
it  does,  to  the  ability  to  aflFect  an  almost 
complete  change  of  identity. 

Invariably  the  initial  mistake  such  an 
intellectual  mind  makes  when  it  essays 
the  dramatic  expression  is  in  the  tardi- 
ness with  which  it  arrives  at  the  essential 
conflict  without  which  no  drama  exists. 
It  elaborates  its  exposition  and  overloads 
its  causes,  because  it  wishes  to  convince 
itself  logically,  not  realising  that  it  is  not 
primarily  the  brain  that  has  to  be  con- 
vinced but  the  emotions  stirred.  Fur- 
thermore, its  exposition  is  addressed  to 
the  logic  through  the  ear,  and  not  to  the 
dramatic  centres  of  impulse  through  the 
eye. 

With  all  the  promise  and*  actual  ac- 
complishment that  Mona  reveals  as  a 
poem,  as  a  drama  it  has  ineradicable 
shortcomings  and  temperamental  limita- 
tions. The  error  begins  at  the  rise  of  the 
curtain  (serious  in  a  drama,  doubly  so 
in  an  opera).    Briefly,  the  theme  is  the 


conflict  between  love  and  patriotism. 
To  prepare  effectually  for  this  con- 
flict, it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
both  themes  should  be  developed  sepa- 
rately, before  they  are  developed  in  con- 
flict. 

At  the  rise  of  the  curtain  Gwyn,  Mona, 
the  half-witted  Nial  and  Enya,  the  fos- 
ter-mother, are  seen  in  the  interior  of  the 
home,  and  the  first  moments  are  exposi- 
tory of  the  analytic  emotions  that  are 
troubling  Mona.  Here  is  an  initial  prob- 
lem of  extreme  technical  difficulty,  which 
the  reviewer  does  not  remember  ever- to 
have  seen  attempted,  the  simultaneous 
exposition  of  the  two  contending  charac- 
ters and  their  mutual  relationship.  The 
result  is  ineffective.  The  dramatic  com- 
monplaceness  of  the  situation,  the  utterly 
detached  character  of  the  dialogue  imme- 
diately fails  to  give  the  illusion  of  passion, 
which  even  such  an  hackneyed  expedient 
as  the  hero's  sudden  entrance  and  the 
heroine's  impulsive  rush  to  his  arms 
would  instantly,  without  a  spoken  word, 
convey  to  the  audience.  Failing  to  feel 
dramatically  this  first  quality  of  passion, 
the  audience  is  reduced  to  establish  it 
logically  by  the  evidence  of  singularly 
dispassionate  dialogue  spoken  in  the  pres- 
ence of  others.  The  impression  which 
may  quijte  rightfully  be  conveyed  by  a 
reading  of  the  printed  page  does  not  con- 
vince here,  by  that  sudden  necessary  em- 
pire over  the  emotions.  Now  to  carry  the 
conviction  of  ultimate  tragedy,  both  the 
appeal  of  love  and  duty  must  be  in  the 
highest  degree  intensified.  Here  is  the 
chief  weakness  of  the  drama,  in  the  au- 
thor's inability  to  comprehend  dramatic 
passion.  The  elemental  leap  of  one  soul 
to  the  other,  the  intoxication  that  steals 
over  the  powers  of  the  will,  the  outer 
force  that  is  greater  than  the  individual 
— ^the  elemental  dramatic  passion,  un- 
reasoning, uncalculating,  touched  with 
the  quality  of  divine  madness  that  en- 
genders its  own  tragedy — ^all  this  is  lack- 
ing in  the  drama.  Mr.  Hooker's  concep- 
tion always  remains  the  poet's  reflective 
analysis.  Gwyn  and  Mona  discuss  and 
argue,  explain  and  debate,  in  a  thor- 
oughly sophisticated  manner.  Strangely 
enough,  in  Mona's  expression  of  her 
feelings  for  Gwyn  she  allies  it  with 
her  dream  for  children,  and  not  once. 
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but  again  and  again,  repeats  this  curious, 
dispassionate  note,  which  suggests  a  puri- 
tanical hesitancy  to  approach  the  great 
crude  Amotions  of  human  nature.  The 
result  of  all  this  is  that  no  effect  of 
overwhelming  passion  is  conveyed  to  the 
audience  and  the  conflict  becomes  not 
personal,  but  metaphysical. 

The  objection  to  this  is  that  the  play 
is  intended  to  be  symbolic,  that  in  fact  it 
is  so  advertised  not  only  by  the  author's 
announcement,  but  by  copious  paren- 
thetical explanations  throughout  the  text, 
— ^the  one  regrettable  evidence  of  ama- 
teurishness noticeable.  This  is  the  the- 
matic weakness  of  the  work,  it  is  not 
convincingly  symbolic  and  it,  i  likewise, 
fails  of  the  tragic  effect  that  a  realistic 
treatment  could  have  given  it. 

The  symbolistic  drama,  into  which 
younger  dramatists  plunge  in  a  vague 
search  for  novelty,  which  only  too  often 
is  a  hope  of  covering  a  multitude  of 
technical  sins,  is  in  fact  the  most  difficult 
of  all  dramatic  expression.  Many  have 
attempted  it — even  the  greatest  geniuses 
have  failed  to  make  it  dramatically  ef- 
fective. Hannele  convinces  and  en- 
thralls, the  Master-Builder — ^master  poem 
though  it  is,  is  dramatically  ineffective. 
The  difference  is  this — b.  symbolistic 
drama  is  still  a  drama  and  subject  to  all 
the  dramatic  laws  of  unrelenting  prog- 
ress of  the  action  toward  a  definite  end. 
At  best  the  drama  is  structurally  simply  a 
succession  of  swiftly  moving  platitudes, 
presented  with  accumulating  intensity.  To 
present  an  abstruse  thought,  or  even  a 
profound  perception  that  requires  reflec- 
tion to  perceive  it,  is  to  interrupt  and 
destroy  the  sense  of  movement.  A  sym- 
bolistic drama  to  be  effective,  must  pro- 
duce its  symbolistic  suggestion  by  actions 
and  not  by  thoughts.  That  is  why  Han- 
nele is  so  dramatically  successful,  be- 
cause the  symbolistic  suggestion  results 
from  the  action,  without  recourse  to 
critical  discussion.  So  the  Master- 
Builder  fails  because  the  symbolism  con- 
stantly depends  on  the  interpretation  of 
the  dialogue. 

Mona  falls  into  the  latter  error.  Its 
symbolism  is  never  self-evident.  It  de- 
pends on  sophisticated  analysis  by  the 
characters    themselves,    augmented    (in 


the  book)  by  explanations  of  the  author, 
as  to  how  the  action  should  be  inter- 
preted. 

The  pity  is  that  the  symbolic  treatment 
was  not  discarded  and  full  advantage 
taken  of  the  dramatic  realities  of  the  old 
British  civilisation.  An  opera  presenting 
those  barbaric  natures,  allied  to  the 
wolves  and  the  swine  by  their  passions 
and  their  gluttony,  yet  always  retaining 
alive  that  spark  of  divine  ideality  which 
was  destined  to  shape  the  character  and 
meditations  of  future  nations,  would 
have  been  fraught  with  intense  and  pres- 
ent interest.-  The  barbaric  picture  ac- 
tually presented  on  the  stage  is  of  sophis- 
ticated, well-washed  and  reasoning  fin 
de  sibcle  metaphysicians,  that  tsnveys  to 
the  audience  a  sense  of  being  dramati- 
cally defrauded. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  at  the  pres- 
ent date,  Mr.  Hooker's  talent  is  utterly 
miscast  in  the  dramatic  field.  He  is  by 
temperament  and  puritanical  associations 
reflective,  critical  and  highly  intellectual. 
In  fact  he  is  that  curious  anomaly,  an 
intellectual  reactionary.  The  very  state- 
ipent  of  his  theme,  "that  Mona  is  the 
tragedy  of  the  reformer,  of  trying  to  re- 
vise the  world  by  doing  something,  in- 
stead of  raising  its  average  by  being 
something" — shows  how  completely  he  is 
critically  hostile  to  the  great  moving 
principle  of  all  art,  the  fine  sense  of  im- 
pulsive rebellion,  the  striving  toward  an 
indefinable  ideal.  Nor  has  he  yet  been 
able  to  comprehend  what  is  the  dramatic 
purpose  of  failure,  or  the  great  collective 
inspiration  of  those  who  never  arrive. 
There  is  nothing  trivial  or  futile  in  the 
spectacle  of  a  thousand  artists  toiling 
ceaselessly  at  their  easels  over  a  vain 
hope,  or  of  a  thousand  writers  striving  to 
express  thoughts  too  great  for  their  little 
power,  or  of  a  thousand  reformers  bruis- 
ing themselves  fruitlessly  against  social 
rocks,  that  they  have  neither  the  genius 
nor  the  crude  strength  to  budge.  These 
are  the  martyrs  of  human  progress  and 
idealism,  and  to  say  to  them.  Cease  to 
try — return  into  your  little  selves  and  be 
happy — is  simply  to  be  dramatically  in-  * 
capable  of  perceiving  the  inspiring  drama 
of  the  final  success  of  human  fail- 
ure. Owen  Johnson, 
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III 


Mrs.  Nina  H.   Kennard's  "Lafcadio 

Hearn"* 

It  would  seem  the  set  purpose  of  pub- 
lishers to  force  the  name  of  Lafcadio 
Heam  to  become  overnight — ^according 
to  the  announcement  of  this  volume — "a 
household  word  in  cultured  circles."  Yet 
it  is  difficult  to  concede  that  the  clamour 
of  the  latter  has  compelled  all  the  un- 
necessary books  which  in  the  last  few 
years  have  been  manufactured  around 
the  few  remaining  unpublished  letters  of 
Heam.  Of  all  of  them,  however,  this 
of  Mrs.  Kennard's  is  the  most  substan- 
tial, and,  although  not  as  interesting  as 
some,  the  most  informing  and  complete. 

It  is  also  the  least  irritating.  Fortu- 
nately the  author  seldom  falls  into  the 
lyric  strain  of  her  baffling  dedication. 
Although  she  is  not  guiltless  of  the  senti- 
mentality seemingly  inseparable  from  the 
subject — constantly,  for  instance,  she  re- 
fers to  him  as  "that  odd  little  genius"— 
she  has  sought  to  avoid  the  more  obvious 
pitfalls  into  which  Miss  Bisland  and  Mr. 
Noguchi  stumbled.  To  be  moderate,  in- 
deed, has  been  her  conscious  ideal.  She 
thinks  Dr.  Gould  excessive  when  he 
wrote  of  Hearn's  intolerable  and  brutal- 
ising  improvidence,  and  prefers  to  call  it 
a  most  irritating  incapacity  for  making 
expenditure  tally  with  revenue.  In  truth 
she  devotes  her  time  equally  to  temper- 
ing the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb  or  to  par- 
ing down  an  overabundant  fleece  which 
she  thinks  has  quite  distorted  its  original 
proportions. 

This  attitude,  though  possessing  its 
humorous  aspects,  has  to  a  large  extent 
been  thrust  upon  her.  His  personality 
and  genius,  as  she  rightly  says,  have  been 
judged  from  an  extreme  point  of  view 
in  either  direction.  Ordinary  folks 
looked  upon  him  in  life  as  queer,  irri- 
table, prejudiced,  distinctly  irreligious  and 
somewhat  immoral :  those  admitted  to  his 
intimacy  recognised  the  tender  heart, 
luminous  brain,  gentlemanly  breeding, 
and  human  morality  of  the  man.  Those 
who  cherished  a  deep  sympathy  for  his 
intellect  rendered  him  the  bad  service 
after  his  death  of  veiling  his  faults  be- 

♦Lafcadio  Hcarn.  By  Nina  H.  Kennard. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Company. 


hind  a  mist  of  eulogy.  All  this  is  sensi- 
ble and  discriminating,  and  one  may  go 
far  with  the  rare  Lafcadian  who  has  this 
mood. 

Hearn's  accounts  of  his  childhood  and 
youth  are  not  trustworthy,  but  we  may 
believe  him  when  he  says  that  he  was 
wilful  beyond  all  reason  and  an  incarna- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  contrariness.  His 
concrete  memories  were  extremely  vague 
and  romantically  coloured.  He  often  said 
he  was  without  food  and  shelter  when 
he  had  merely  wandered  miles  afield  and 
had  spent  his  last  penny  on  something 
that  fascinated  him  in  a  shop-window. 
Any  penury  that  he  thought  he  suffered 
must  have  been  due  to  his  improvident 
and  untractable  nature.  He  was  a  child 
of  fire  and  touchwood  with  quivering 
nerves  and  abnormal  imagination.  In- 
tense near  sight,  with  the  vision  of  one 
eye  entirely  destroyed  by  accident  so  in- 
creased his  natural  shyness  that  it  bred 
a  cautiousness  and  stealthiness  of  move- 
ment which  influenced  people  against 
him.  The  idea  that  he  was  repulsive, 
especially  to  women,  always  pursued 
him.  Even  as  a  lad  he  began  his  life  of 
loneliness  and  withdrawal,  yet  the  re- 
serve of  his  manner  had  dignity  also. 

Once  in  Cincinnati  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen, he  left  a  place  because  he  had  been 
laughed  at  and  refused  to  ask  for  his 
wages ;  living  in  the  streets  or  at  the  best 
as  a  boarding-house  drudge,  he  refused 
to  accept  money  sent  him  from  home 
through  a  connection  whom  he  disliked. 
All  his  life,  when  people  fell  short  of  the 
height  to  which  his  imagination  raised 
them,  he  promptly  cast  them  from  their 
high  estate  and  nothing  was  too  bitter 
to  say  or  think  of  them.  To  his  half- 
sister  Heam  wrote  frequently  and 
fondly,  and  suddenly  not  only  never 
wrote  again,  but  sent  her  back  her  last 
envelope  empty  of  its  contents  without 
a  line  of  explanation.  It  was  always  so 
with  him — if  anything  flurried  him  or 
awakened  disturbing  thoughts  or  memo- 
ries, he  broke  off  a  friendship  which  had 
lasted  for  years.  In  spite  of  his  intel- 
lectual idealism,  all  considerations — even 
those  connected  with  the  deepest  emo- 
tions that  stir  the  human  heart — were 
secondary  to  the  necessities  of  his  artis- 
tic life. 
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With  this  half-sister  and  her  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Kennard  journeyed  to  Japan  to 
visit  Heani's  widow.  But  although  she 
confesses  that  no  sight-seeing  had  any 
significance  for  her  unless  it  was  con- 
nected with  memories  of  him,  wherever 
she  pursued  these  memories  it  was  as  if 
a  drawer  with  a  secret  spring  had  shut. 
Few  of  his  Japanese  friends  would 
speak  of  him.  He  was  in  every  way 
fitted  to  interpret  Japan  in  those  phases 
he  touched  upon.  As  he  always  declared, 
his  inability  to  see  detail  made  a  thing 
more  mysterious  and  impressive — ^and  it 
was  the  mysterious  and  impressive  in 
the  thought  and  life  of  Japan  which  he 
caught.  He  was  always  fascinated  by 
strange  and  unorthodox  methods  of 
thought ;  and,  the  dropped  threads  of  his 
barbaric  ancestry  being  taken  up  again 
in  him,  all  his  life  he  preferred  the  outer 
confines  of  society.  A  born  rebel,  he 
railed  against  authority  and  civilisation. 
With  all  the  Celtic  longing  for  something 
beyond  the  elements  of  everyday  life, 
says  Mrs.  Kennard  finely,  he  seized  at 
Japan  as  a  child  might  catch  a  butterfly. 
In  interpreting  the  superstitions  and  be- 
liefs of  a  strange  people,  his  tendency  to 
over-emphasise  an  impressive  moment  at 
the  expense  of  accuracy  stood  him  in 
good  stead.  His  mental  myopia  was 
more  helpful  in  enabling  him  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  Japanese  thought  and  char- 
acteristics than  would  have  been  a  pierc- 
ing judgment  that  saw  the  faults  and  the 
intellectual  shortcomings.  But  it  is  in- 
variably overlooked,  as  Dr.  Papellier 
pointed  out,  that  most  of  what  he  knew 
about  Japan  must  have  been  gained 
through  the  medium  of  interpreter,  and 
that  his  impression  of  scenery  and  Japa- 
nese works  of  art  were  put  together 
piece  by  piece  through  a  microscope  and 
could  never  have  been  obtained  in  the 
whole.  They  are  the  impressions  of  a 
man  who  never  mastered  the  language 
and  who  could  not  set  the  country  he 
wrote  about.  Through  affiliations  of 
temperament  he  could  interpret  a  mood, 
but  he  swooped  to  deductions  without 
having  either  the  opportunity  or  the  de- 
sire of  informing  himself  of  the  details 
he  discussed.  When,  for  instance,  he 
embraced  Herbert  Spencer  as  his  high 
priest,  it  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that 


he  should  afterward  endeavour  to  har- 
monise him  with  Buddhism  and  later 
with  Shintoism. 

It  is  by  no  means  certain,  concludes 
Mrs.  Kennard  (with  a  temperateness 
which  will  enrage  some  previous  biog- 
raphers) that  his  work  will  always  have 
the  appeal  it  has  at  present.  He  saw  a 
phase  of  civilisation  of  absorbing  inter- 
est to  our  generation,  and  recounted  it 
in  exquisite  and  finished  prose.  His  lit- 
erary judgments,  too,  were  as  capricious 
and  biassed  as  his  political  ones ;  his  per- 
sonal prejudices  made  all  his  opinions 
untrustworthy — ^but  none  of  them  are  to 
be  surpassed  as  inspired  bursts  of  en- 
thusiasm. In  his  life  he  was,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  at  times  a  madman 
and  at  others  he  hovered  on  the  border- 
land of  insanity.  His  art  was  the  one 
anchor  which  kept  his  highly  wrought 
nerves  from  drifting  him  to  mental 
wreckage.  In  spite  of  his  satanic  pride 
his  estimate  of  his  powers  was  on  the 
whole  a  humble  one,  and  this  urged  him 
to  eternal  labours.  Out  of  his  industry 
grew  in  time  a  certain  healthy  habit  of 
thought  and  life.  He  pursued  perfection 
tirelessly  and  over  many  obstacles,  and 
this  fact  gives  his  career  dignity  and 
unity. 

Graham  Berry. 

IV 

F.*  A.    Talbot's    "Moving    Pictures: 
How  They  are  Made  and  Worked"* 

Completely,  though  with  as  few  techni- 
calities as  possible,  is  here  presented  in 
readable  style  the  story  of  cinematog- 
raphy. The  clear,  well-rounded  narra- 
tive is  pointed  with  numerous  helpful  or 
effective  illustrations.  It  is  such  a  book 
as  every  one  interested  in  moving  pic- 
tures has  been  waiting  for,  and  for  the 
present  reviewer  it  contains  many  mat- 
ters of  absorbing  interest. 

Animated  photography,  the  author  tells 
us,  is  really  not  animation  at  all.  It  is 
simply  a  long  string  of  snap-shots  taken 
at  intervals  of  one-twenty-fourth  to  one- 
thirty-secondth  of  a  second.  When 
the   projector    of    the    pictures    on  the 

♦Moving  Pictures.  By  F.  A.  Talbot.  Phila- 
delphia: J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.  London: 
William   Heinemann. 
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screen  gains  the  requisite  amount  of 
speed — the  same  as  that  at  which  they 
were  taken — what  is  in  reality  a  series  of 
jerks  becomes  resolved  by  the  slower  eye 
of  the  beholder  into  steady  rhythmic  ac- 
tion. Only  one-half  or  less  of  the  actual 
movement  is  recorded;  the.  interrupt  ion 
simply  passes  undetected. 

In  our  days  of  the  snap-shot,  it  seems 
incredible  that  an  exposure  of  six  hours 
was  at  first  required  to  secure  a  recog- 
nisable   impression   of   an   object.    The 
problem  which  confronted  the  pioneers 
of  instantaneous  photography  was  the  re- 
duction of  the  period  of  exposure  from 
twenty  thousand  seconds  to  a  thousandth 
part  of  one  second.     In  the  end  it  was 
the  chemist  who  solved  it  by  preparing 
a   surface   of  exquisite   sensitiveness   to 
light.    As  long  as  glass  plates  had  to  be 
used,    investigators    were    thwarted    at 
every  turn ;  but  after  trying  many  sub- 
stances  through   fifty  years  of  experi- 
ment, they  finally  discovered  in  celluloid 
a  film  which  made  animated  photography 
a  commercial  practicability.    When  Air. 
Edison   invented  the  kinetoscope  which 
he  first  exhibited  at  the  Chicago  World's 
Fair,  both  he  and  the  public  failed  to 
grasp  its  possibilities.     It  was  an  Eng- 
lishman who  perceived  in  it  the  germ  of 
the  idea  for  projecting  animated  pictures 
upon  a  screen ;  and  in  the  end  it  was  a 
Frenchman  who  constructed  the  appa- 
ratus which  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
cinematograph  industry.    This  in  twenty 
years'  time — although  the  experimenters 
were  obliged  to  break  ground  in  every  di- 
rection by  unremitting  experiment  and 
research — now  uses  six  million  feet  of 
film   a   week  and   has   in  this   country 
alone  fourteen  thousand  moving-picture 
houses. 

At  first  the  public  was  satisfied  with 
the  reproduction  of  everyday  scenes  and 
incidents,  but  soon  it  clamoured  for  pic- 
ture plays.  This  demand  was  by  no 
means  easy  to  meet.  With  much  diffi- 
culty and  ingenuity  a  film  of  forty  feet 
in  length  was  made  of  a  pretty  little 
tabloid  comedy.  Its  reception  by  the 
audience  warranted  greater  outlay.  In 
1897,  on  the  roof  of  the  Grand  Cen- 
tral Palace  in  New  York  City,  was 
staged  the  Passion  Play  at  an  expense 
of  sixteen  thousand  dollars.     This  was 


over  two  thousand  feet  in  length  and  re- 
quired fifty-five  minutes  to  project. 
Then  a  French  producer,  a  few  years 
later,  saw  a  unique  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent picture  plays  with  a  skilled  stage 
management  and  as  elaborate  mounting 
as  in  a  real  play.  So  well  was  this  ex- 
ample followed  up  that  to-day  the  Amer- 
ican stage  is  engaged  in  a  struggle  to 
hold  its  own. 

A  "studio"  of  a  picture-show  company 
now  is  a  huge  glass  building  with  a  great 
water  tank  for  aquatic  spectacles  and 
two  or  three  acres  of  land  for  outdoor 
work,  and  with  seven  thousand  costumes 
ready  for  instant  use.  The  stage  in  this 
studio  is  more  completely  equipped  than 
that  of  Drury  Lane  or  the  Paris  Opera. 
The  average  is  three  films  a  week, 
and  the  scene-painters  are  busy  from 
morning  until  night.  The  scenery  they 
paint  is  in  black  and  white  and  demands 
the  most  artistic  care.  The  stage-man- 
agement of  a  film  play  is  more  exacting 
than  that  of  a  footlight  one,  for  there 
must  be  more  vim  and  animation  and 
there  is  at  the  same  time  no  dialogue 
to  point  the  movement  or  to  conceal  and 
mitigate  the  deficiencies  of  the  actors. 
The  preeminent  requirement  of  the  pic- 
ture play  is  that  the  actor  must  look  the 
part,  for  make-up  must  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  Nowadays  the  practice  is  to 
whiten  the  face,  as  the  shadows  thus 
formed  by  wrinkling  it  in  emotion  em- 
phasises the  expression.  Every  muscle 
of  the  body  must  be  called  into  coherent 
use  to  an  extent  that  the  real  stage  does 
not  demand.  Everything,  too,  must  be 
condensed  to  an  irreducible  limit — for 
there  can  be  no  interruption  of  the  main 
thread  of  a  play.  Once  the  spectator's 
grip  on  the  theme  is  loosened,  his  inter- 
est is  lost.  Consequently  great  waste  is 
unavoidable  in  preparing  a  play.  Vast 
sections  of  film  are  found  to  lack  inter- 
est or  to  injure  it.  Every  second  of 
time  is  equivalent  to  twelve  inches  of 
film ;  and  in  cutting  out  superfluous  sec- 
onds from  a  presentation,  an  average  of 
two  hundred  out  of  every  thousand  feet 
are  destroyed — at  a  cost  of  three  cents 
a  foot.  As  for  plays,  it  has  been  found 
that  very  few  stories  can  hold  the  atten- 
tion of  the  audience  for  an  hour.  In  the 
large  stories  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  sub- 
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ject  of  world-wide  appeal.  Subjects  of 
religious  interest  rarely  fail  of  popular 
success,  and  thus  these  may  be  presented 
on  the  most  elaborate  scale.  A  produc- 
tion of  Tasso's  Crusaders,  the  largest  yet 
staged,  requires  six  hundred  players  and 
almost  half  as  many  horses.  The  en- 
thusiasm for  realistic  detail  has  now  be- 
come in  this  country  almost  a  mania. 
For  a  fire  scene,  a  plot  of  ground  is  now 
purchased,  the  required  house  knocked 
together — ^and  then  burned  down  while 
the  camera  buzzes  vigorously.  Lay  res- 
cuers have  sprung  into  the  water  to  as- 
sist a  swimmer  who  is  supporting,  with 
difficulty,  the  unconscious  form  of  a 
maiden — only  to  behqld  upon  the  bank  an 
amused  operator  nonchlantly  turning  the 
handle  of  the  camera.  One  firm  sent  its 
entire  company  to  Ireland  to  stage  some 
Irish  plays. 

Trick  picture-plays  are  obtained  by 
"stop-motion" — that  is,  a  substitution 
while  the  lens  is  closed  by  the  shutter — 
and  by  "double  printing" — that  is,  the 
superimposing  of  one  doctored  picture 
upon  another.  It  is  with  double  print- 
ing that  the  effect  is  obtained  by  which 
some  objects  may  move  at  normal  speed 
and  some  at  twice  normal  speed;  and  it 
is  in  his  ability  to  arrest  the  action  at  any 
point  that  the  maker  of  trick-films  gets 
his  magic  effects.  A  railway  collision  of 
utmost  realism  can  be  obtained  by  toy 
trains  on  toy  tracks  laid  amid  suitable 
scenery  in  miniature — such  an  accident, 
seemingly  caught  with  the  utmost  op- 
portuneness, can  give  forty  of  the  most 
thrilling  seconds  it  is  possible  to  con- 
ceive. The  diminutiveness  of  a  fairy  is 
easily  achieved  by  placing  the  actor  a 
long  way  off  or  catching  the  reflection  in 
a  distant  mirror  while  the  human  actor 
performs  but  a  few  feet  from  the  lens. 
Some  fairy  plays  require  two  stages — 
one  for  the  fairies,  together  with  the 
enlarged  properties  they  come  in  con- 
tact with,  and  the  other  for  the  humans. 
The  trick  film  of  the  highest  order,  how- 
ever, is  in  danger  of  extinction  because 
it  costs  so  much  in  ingenuity,  time,  and 
money. 

Even  more  popular  than  the  film-play 
is  the  "topical  picture."  It  was  in  1896 
that  British  audiences  were  first  intro- 
duced to  this  in  seeing  the  Derby  run 


again  on  a  screen.  It  excited  more  at- 
tention than  the  actual  race,  and  people 
rubbed  their  eyes  at  its  incredibility. 
Now  a  subject  can  be  thrown  on  the 
screen  within  four  hours  after  its  occur- 
rence. Thus  it  appears  while  it  is  still 
of  absorbing  interest.  Not  until  the 
Coronation  festivities  of  George  V  were 
put  before  the  public  did  cinematography 
in  colours  become  an  assured  branch  of 
the  art.  Topical  work  is  speculative  to 
a  degree,  and  furthermore,  it  upsets  the 
system  of  any  well-arranged  factory; 
thus  the  largest  companies  do  not  en- 
gage in  it.  But  a  great  disaster  of  any 
kind  means  a  gold  mine  for  the  company 
that  gets  there  first.  At  Messina, 
scarcely  had  the  earth  ceased  shivering 
when  a  small  army  of  operators  were 
turning  their  handles  amid  the  tottering 
ruins.  The  cinematographer  of  to-day 
has  been  let  down  by  ropes  to  the  caul- 
dron below  the  Victoria  Falls  on  the 
Zambesi  River;  he  has  sledded  with 
Shackleton  to  the  Furthest  South ;  he  has 
climbed  with  the  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi 
to  the  top  of  the  Himalayas.  The  cine- 
matograph records  of  Colonel  Roose- 
velt's African  trip  cost  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars. 

The  camera  is  now  attached   to  the 
microscope  to  portray  the  actual  proc- 
esses of  minute  and  of  germ  life,  with 
results  so  startling  as  to  be  unbelievable 
— in  such  a  fascinating  spectacle,  for  in- 
stance, as   the   attack  of   the   parasites 
upon  the  red  corpuscles.    The  limits  of 
the  development  of  this  branch  of  cine- 
matography it  is  impossible  to  foresee. 
Extremely  rapid  motion  in  all  its  details 
may  now  be  studied  at  leisure,  since  it 
can  be  recorded  at  an  exposure  of  one- 
ten  millionth  part  of  a  second.     It  can 
be  seen,  for  example,  that  when  a  bullet 
is   fired    at   a    soap-bubble,   the    bubble 
breaks,  not  when  it  enters,  but  when  it 
emerges.    As  a  vehicle  for  popularising 
science,  the  film  is  still  in  its  infancy, 
however;  for  up  to  the  present  time  it 
has  been  extremely  difficult  to  humanise 
the   lessons   sufficiently.    Such   films  as 
the  physical  energy  of  the  house-fly  or 
the  chicken  coming  out  of  the  shell  have 
been  very  successful,  but  these  are  un- 
usual.   Other  difficulties  lie  in  the  way 
of    securing    successful    popular    films, 
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once,  for  instance,  an  excellent  frog  film 
was  taken — only  to  discover  that  the  un- 
feeling frog  had  all  the  while  been  coolly 
reflecting  in  its  eye  the  operator  turning 
the  handle  of  the  cinematograph. 

In  England  the  moving-picture  news- 
paper is  beginning  to  rival  the  illus- 
trated weekly,  the  time  may  come  when 
it  will  rival  the  daily  journal — when  a 
man  will  go  to  a  picture  show  and  see 
in  full  animation  the  day's  doings.  Al- 
ready the  cinematograph  has  shown  signs 
of  competing  with  the  kodak  for  home 
use.  Soon  it  will  be  generally  brought 
into  the  school-room,  and  there  impart 
more  definite  knowledge  in  one  minute 
than  book  and  blackboard  in  hours  of 
hammering.  Unfortunately,  the  feeling 
against  the  moving  picture,  despite  its 
tremendous  popularitv,  has  not  been  as 
yet  entirely  eliminated.  But  political, 
charitable,  municipal,  and  numerous  other 
organisations  are  pressing  into  use  the 
celluloid  ribbon.  It  has  at  last  been  made 
non-inflammable,  but  the  day  is  not  yet 
in  sight  when  it  will  be  imperishable — 
when  the  film  of  a  great  current  event 
may  be  preserved  for  an  unborn  genera- 
tion. 

Algernon  Tassin, 


Owen  Johnson's  "Stover  at  Yale"* 

It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  write  a 
good  college  story ;  and  the  nature  of  the 
difficulty  may  be  suggested  by  a  com- 
parison of  terms.  When  a  boy  goes  to 
school,  we  speak  of  him  quite  inevitably 
as  a  schoolboy;  but  when  the  same  boy 
has  gone  on  into  college,  we  do  not  know 
whether  to  call  him  a  college  boy  or  a 
college  man,  a  collegian  or  an  undergrad- 
uate; and  none  of  these  words  wholly 
satisfies.  The  world  of  school  is  a  thing 
apart,  as  definite  and  characteristic  as 
boyhood.  The  college  world  is  a  border- 
land of  adolescence,  curiously  a  part  of 
the  world  at  large  and  curiously  apart 
from  it:  a  microcosm  whose  generation 
is  four  years  long,  whose  surface  changes 
like  the  seasons,  and  whose  informing 
tradition    persists   like   the  climate    un- 

NoTE. — See  Chronicle,  page  238. 

♦Stover  at  Yale.    By  Owen  Johnson.     New 
York:  F.  A.  Stokes  Company. 


changed.  So  there  are  many  good  school 
stories,  but  no  college  story  which  is  at 
once  a  good  novel  and  a  cross-section  of 
college  life.  Mr.  Owen  Johnson's  Law- 
renceville  stories  gave  more  than  hope 
of  his  success  in  the  more  difficult  field ; 
and  in  Stover  at  Yale  that  hope  is  more 
than  reasonably  fulfilled.  That  it  is  not 
wholly  so  must  in  fairness  be  charged 
rather  to  choice  than  to  failure.  The  hu- 
mour is  there,  the  exuberant  sympathy 
with  younger  days,  the  sense  of  blossom- 
ing character,  the  suggestive  profusion 
of  detail.  But  Mr.  Johnson  has  chosen 
to  write  not  a  representation  of  college 
life  so  much  as  a  criticism  of  it:  he  is 
concerned  with  the  portrayal  of  Yale  not 
as  an  end  in  itself  but  as  the  subject  of 
his  argument ;  whereas  in  the  Lawrence- 
ville  stories  he  was  concerned  merely  to 
represent  school  life  as  he  saw  it,  leav- 
ing the  criticism  to  others.  He  believes 
that  college  should  be  the  focus  and  the 
storm  centre  for  whatever  forces  are 
moving  in  the  world  outside,  that  the 
college  boy  should  be  a  college  man ;  and 
he  depicts  accordingly  not  a  cross-section 
of  college  life,  but  only  so  much  of  it  as 
concerns  the  demonstration  of  his  theme. 
Nevertheless,  although  such  a  book 
may  not  be  held  to  account  for  omissions 
outside  the  scope  of  its  argument,  yet  that 
argument  depends  upon  the  fair  pres- 
entation of  its  subject.  Much  argu- 
ment upon  the  negro  question  is  vitiated 
by  the  representation  of  the  negro  as  a 
Caucasian  with  a  black  face.  A  DolVs 
House  attempts  no  universal  vision  of 
marriage ;  but  its  indictment  of  marriage 
is  valid  only  just  so  far  as  Nora  is  typi- 
cal. And  Stover  at  Yale  does  not  en- 
tirely escape  this  besetting  danger  of  the 
novel  with  a  purpose,  the  danger  of  beg- 
ging the  question  by  an  ex  parte  state- 
ment of  facts.  This  is  most  evident  in 
the  matter  of  proportion.  The  first  (and 
by  far  the  best)  half  of  the  book  is  taken 
up  with  freshman  year;  the  story  ends 
two  years  later  with  the  election  of 
Stover  to  a  senior  society ;  and  the  whole 
plot  turns  upon  the  reconstruction  of  the 
society  system.  Now  it  is  true  that  at 
certain  times  and  to  certain  men  the  se- 
cret societies  are  the  whole  religion  of 
Yale  life,  with  a  Last  Judgment  on  tap- 
day,  and  senior  year  a  mere  subsequent 
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Hell  or  Heaven.  But  such  cases  are 
hardly  typical:  the  limit  of  truth  is  to 
say  that  the  societies  are  the  greatest 
single  influence  at  college;  and  the  nor- 
mal undergraduate  is  healthily  con- 
cerned with  many  other  matters  than  his 
social  salvation.  The  extent  of  Mr. 
Johnson's  obsession  with  this  phase  of 
his  idea  sufficiently  appears  to  Yale  men 
in  that  astonishing  scene  where  Joe 
Hunger  ford  leads  a  long  cheer  for 
Bones :  to  others  it  may  be  suggested  that 
this  is  much  as  if  the  best  man  at  a  wed- 
ding should  suddenly  give  three  cheers 
for  Love.  It  is  only  a  detail,  of  course ; 
aliquando  bonus  dormitat  Homerus;  but 
Mr.  Johnson  must  have  been  momen- 
tarily hypnotised. 

No  less  remote  from  ordinary  college 
life  is  the  feminine  element  in  the  book. 
It  is  hard  to  see  why  Mr.  Johnson  has 
woven  into  his  plot  a  serious  love  affair 
leading  conventionally  to  an  engagement 
in  the  last  chapter.  Unless  he  meant  it 
to  ilkistrate  his  thesis  that  the  college  boy 
should  be  a  man  and  college  life  one  with 
the  world  at  large,  it  has  no  connection 
with  the  story ;  and  one  is  reluctant  to  ac- 
cuse him  of  introducing  extraneous  ma- 
terial merely  to  elaborate  his  plot,  or  as 
a  concession  to  what  is  called  "heart  in- 
terest." In  smy  case,  it  is  not  typical; 
for  the  minorny  involved  in  serious  love 
affairs  during  college  is  almost  as  minute 
as  the  minority  who  get  into  serious 
trouble  with  women  of  another  sort; 
both  are  negligible,  a  mere  handful  in 
each  class.  The  ordinary  case  is  a  se- 
ries of  romantic  adventures  in  which  the 
undergraduate  experiments,  more  or  less 
dangerously,  with  women  of  the  half- 
world,  and  is  experimented  upon,  more 
or  less  painfully,  by  girls  of  his  own 
kind.  This  part  of  the  book  is  not  only 
the  least  representative  but  the  least  con- 
vincing. Jean  Story  is  an  unimaginable 
prig,  whose  words  are  not  the  words  of 
little  girls  just  out  of  Farmington,  nor 
her  thoughts  their  thoughts ;  and  the  epi- 
sode of  Fanny  Leroy  and  Muriel  Stacey, 
in  the  concluding  chapters,  is  wholly 
melodramatic  and  sentimental,  despite 
its  realism  of  detail.  Surely  there  is  plot 
enough  in  such  a  college  career  as  Dink 
Stover's  without  going  outside  of  his 
normal     undergraduate     activities.       A 


novel  of  local  colour  should  derive  its 
plot  from  its  locality;  and  a  novel  with 
a  purpose  must  confine  itself  to  the  typi- 
cal. 

Yet,  after  all,  it  is  easier  to  criticise 
anything  than  to  depict  it  fairly.  And 
this  applies  no  less  to  the  criticism  of 
Mr.  Johnson's  novel  than  to  his  criticism 
of  Yale;  only  in  the  former  case,  it  is 
easy  to  supplement  the  criticism  by  read- 
ing the  book.  Its  disproportions  and  in- 
accuracies lie  quite  obvious  to  attack; 
but  the  precise  nature  and  degree  of  its 
achievement  are  harder  to  explain.  Yale 
men  will  tend  to  pick  the  flaws  and  take 
for  granted  the  merits:  others  will  tend 
to  swallow  it  whole,  without  apprecia- 
tion of  difficulties.  As  an  argument,  it 
may  fairly  be  judged  in  its  own  words: 
"There  was  too  much  truth  in  the  at- 
tack, violent  as  it  was,  not  to  have  called 
forth  serious  attention."  And  as  a  work 
of  art,  it  is  thus  far  the  best  American 
college  novel;  but  that  is  not  saying 
much.  It  is  not  saying  quite  enough; 
for  in  spite  of  errors  which  he  instinc- 
tively magnifies  and  a  thesis  with  which 
he  may  probably  disagree,  the  book  is 
likely  to  make  upon  any  Yale  man  an 
impression  vividly  and  characteristically 
Yale.  The  atmosphere  is  there,  the  tra- 
dition of  profuse  endeavour  toward  un- 
questioned goals,  the  awful  seriousness 
of  youth  shouldering  the  universe  in  the 
intervals  of  irresponsibility.  The  foot- 
ball game  and  the  wrestling  match,  hold- 
off  night  and  tap-day,  the  uproarious 
arguments  and  the  solemnities  of  college 
problems  are  drawn  truly,  though  the 
colours  glare  a  little :  not  precisely  as  we 
remember  them,  perhaps,  but  very  much 
as  we  felt  them  at  the  time.  And  ex- 
cept for  moments  when  they  lose  them- 
selves in  expressing  the  opinions  of  the 
author,  the  characters  think  and  talk 
naturally.  Indeed,  the  less  polemic  por- 
tions of  the  book  are  pretty  uniformly 
the  best ;  and  they  are  so  good  as  to  sug- 
gest that  Mr.  Johnson  might  have  suc- 
ceeded even  better  in  the  more  difficult 
task  of  an  impartial  representation  of 
Yale  life  whose  truth  should  be  its  only 
commentary. 

Thus  far  for  criticism  of  the  book. 
What  follows  has  nothing  to  do  with  its 
artistic  merits,  but  is  a  part  of  that  dis- 
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cussion  which  it  was  intended  to  evoke. 
Mr.  Johnson  contends  that  Yale  (and,  by 
analogy,  the  American  college  in  gen- 
eral) accomplishes  no  real  culture,  be- 
cause the  stimulus  in  college  life  is  not 
toward  education:  our  colleges  are  busi- 
ness colleges,  social  clearing-houses,  in- 
stitutions for  the  prevention  of  learning. 
He  contends  that  the  secret  societies  ex- 
ert an  influence  out  of  all  proportion, 
whose  chief  evil  and  whose  chief  sup- 
port is  an  idolatrous  and  charlatan  mum- 
mery. He  contends  in  general  that  the 
college  wastes  energy  upon  ends  not  in 
themselves  worth  while;  that  it  should 
be  an  institution  not  of  boys  but  of  men, 
a  focus  of  all  that  is  going  on  in  the 
world  at  large.  Granting  (as  many  will 
not)  that  the  American  college,  as  typi- 
fied by  Yale,  is  precisely  what  he  repre- 
sents it  to  be,  there  is  still  something  to 
be  said  of  his  conclusions. 

Mr.  Johnson's  whole  case  against  the 
college  is  that  it  is  insufficiently  in  touch 
with  what  is  going  on  outside.    The  real 
trouble  is  precisely  that  it  reflects  out- 
side life  entirely  too  much.    The  under- 
graduate lacks  culture   not  because   he 
does  not  go  to  college  to  study,  but  be- 
cause America  is  uncultivated.    The  col- 
leg:es  have  made  one  concession  after  an- 
other to  the  absurd  popular  demand  for 
efficiency,  for  practical  courses,  for  the 
accumulation  of  facts.    Education  is  not 
the  implanting  of  a  thirst  for  knowledge : 
the  Yiddish  immigrant  has  a  thirst  for 
knowledge  already  implanted;  but  he  is 
not  cultured  nor  ever  will  be.    Neither  is 
it  an  accumulation  of  facts;  that  is  the 
trouble  with  Mr.  Johnson's  twenty  ques- 
tions.   A  man  who  could  answer  all  of 
them  and  more  might  be  wholly  uncul- 
tured; and  an  oriental  philosopher  could 
not  answer  any  of  them.     Education  is 
exercise ;  and  you  can  develop  the  mind 
by  any  course  of  study,  just  as  you  can 
develop  the  body  by  any  form  of  exer- 
tion.   But  you  cannot  develop  either  by 
trifling  with  all  exercises  at  once,  with- 
out exerting  yourself  at  all.    Greeks  have 
been  educated  upon  philosophy  and  gym- 
nastics, prophets  upon  fasting  and  medi- 
tation, mediaevals  upon  logic  and  dead 
tongues.     Americans  remain  uneducated 
upon  an  elective  smattering  of  universal 
facts.     Our  educational  system  fails  to 


educate  simply  because  it  is  not  a  sys- 
tem. And  the  colleges  in  dropping  re- 
quirements and  extending  electives  have 
been  moving  steadily  away  from  educa- 
tion toward  popularity.  If  they  are  busi- 
ness colleges,  it  is  by  reflecting  outside 
commercialism;  if  they  are  social  clear- 
ing-houses, it  is  by  reflecting  outside 
snobbery.  Thus  the  fall  of  the  secret 
societies  is  the  national  fault  of  setting 
too  much  value  upon  immediate  rewards 
and  successes ;  the  tendency  to  make  men 
work  for  a  decoration  instead  of  for  the 
work's  sake;  a  danger  which  appears  at 
its  worst  in  their  rewarding  of  religious 
activity.  It  is  their  publicity,  not  their 
privacy  which  may  be  harmful:  their 
shining  medals,  not  their  silent  mummer- 
ies. Mr.  Johnson  supposes  that  the 
power  of  the  societies  depends  upon  their 
secrecy;  as  idols  are  sanctified  by  cere- 
mony ;  which  indicates  that  Mr.  Johnson 
does  not  understand  idolatry.  Gods  are 
not  awful  because  we  have  made  them 
mysterious;  we  make  them  mysterious 
because  we  stand  in  awe  of  them,  wor- 
ship them  with  forms  and  ceremonies, 
and  speak  their  names  in  fear ;  and  when 
the  worship  weakens,  the  secrets  are 
laughed  aloud  and  the  ritual  becomes  a 
masquerade.  That  is  merely  human  na- 
ture and  human  history;  and  the  proof 
of  the  present  instance  is  that  societies 
losing  the  respect  of  the  college  (as  the 
sophomore  societies  did  at  Yale)  are 
abolished  by  acclamation,  in  spite  of  their 
mystic  terrors.  You  cannot  blaspheme 
where  you  do  not  believe.  This  secrecy 
question  is  a  small  matter  but  it  serves 
to  illustrate  the  direction  of  Mr.  John- 
son's mental  bias.  A  more  suggestive 
illustration  is  his  constant  use  of  words 
like  archaic,  traditional,  conservative,  and 
mediaeval  as  terms  of  reproach.  He  has 
the  popular  feeling  that  the  latest  thing 
is  generally  the  best,  that  institutions  are 
brought  up  to  date  instead  of  down  to 
date,  that  we  should  shake  ourselves  free 
of  traditions  and  conventions — in  short, 
the  modern  fallacy  of  post  hoc,  ergo 
melior  hoc.  Of  course,  it  is  only  his  col- 
lective memory  that  raises  man  above  the 
animal:  the  ape  of  each  generation 
shakes  himself  free  from  the  past,  and 
remains  an  ape.  And  in  effect,  it  is  by  no 
means  obvious  that  w^  are  any  better  gff 
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than  the  Greeks  or  the  mediaevals,  merely 
because  we  have  invented  mechanical 
conveniences.  The  great  virtue  of  our 
universities  is  that  they  are  not  up-to- 
date,  that  they  do  not  reflect  the  whole 
confusion  of  the  outside  world,  nor  echo 
every  breath  of  Babel.  This  is  not  a 
time  like  the  Reformation  when  the  of- 
fice of  culture  is  to  stir  up  stagnation; 
it  is  an  age  like  the  decline  of  Rome, 
when  it  was  good  for  thoughtful  men  to 
cloister  themselves  apart  from  the  tu- 
mult, lest  old  wisdom  be  forgotten.  And 
if  our  colleges  are  not  to  act  as  conserva- 
tories of  tradition,  it  is  hard  to  say  where 
the  racial  memory  is  to  be  conserved.  A 
university,  like  a  cellar,  is  a  good  place 
to  keep  things  in,  because  it  is  warmer  in 
some  seasons  and  cooler  in  others.  Mr. 
Johnson  complains  that  the  Yale  man 
especially  wastes  four  years  of  endeav- 
our toward  some  childish  ideal  not  worth 
his  trouble.  But  the  best  thing  about 
Yale  is  that  a  man  learns  there  to  spend 
himself  upon  something  without  ques- 
tioning whether  that  something  is  worth 
while  or  not.  For  we  are  entirely  too 
much  given  here  and  now  to  asking 
whether  things  are  worth  while.  Leoni- 
das  never  wondered  whether  Sparta  was 
worth  saving;  St.  Paul  was  not  trying  to 
see  what  he  could  get  out  of  Christian- 
ity; Washington  did  not  cross  the  Dela- 
ware to  get  on  the  winning  side.  Col- 
lege spirit  is  only  miniature  patriotism: 
the  essence  of  which  is  precisely  to  ask 
one's  self  "What  can  I  do  for  Yale?"  in- 
stead of  "What  can  Yale  do  for  me?" 
The  object  does  not  matter,  because  any 
human  object  may  turn  out  a  failure  or 
a  farce ;  what  does  matter  is  that  a  man 
shall  stand  up  and  fight  for  something, 
instead  of  making  himself  dizzy  by  try- 
ing to  follow  the  course  of  evolution. 
The  compass  may  as  well  point  in  any 
direction,  so  long  as  it  points  in  one ;  but 
the  less  it  is  aflFected  by  surrounding  in- 
fluences, the  better  for  navigation.  Mr. 
Johnson  wants  the  universities  to  be 
leaders  of  modem  thought.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  better  for  them  to  stand  firm 
and  show  us  whither  modern  thought  is 
leading.  Certainly  it  is  well  for  them 
to  rest  apart  from  the  clamour  and  chaos 
of  the  market-place,  cloisters  of  scholar- 
ship and   tradition,   walled   gardens 


idealism,  lists  where  a  boy  may  try  him- 
self in  tournament  for  a  blossom  or  a 
glove  before  he  goes  forth  to  battle 
among  men.  Brian  Hooker, 

VI 

CoMPTON  Mackenzie's  "Carnival"* 

Carnival  is  bound  to  attract  attention. 
The  author  of   The  Passionate  Elope- 
ment  has  deserted  wigs  and  patches  for 
a  stern,  relentless  study  in  realism.    Fre- 
quently  crude   and   over   elaborated    in 
phrasing  amidst  long  stretches  of  vivid 
easy  writing,  suggestive,  too,  at  times  of 
other  writers,  it  nevertheless  stands  as 
an  unusual  study  of  a  ballet  girl's  soul. 
Aside  from  photographic  reflections  of 
certain  phases   of  English  life — ^middle 
class  mediocrity,  dancing  schools,  pro- 
vincial theatres,  ballet  environment  with 
all  its  casual  accessories,  and  finally,  the 
cramped  oppression  of  a  farm  at  Corn- 
wall— that  which  gives  Carnival  a  touch 
of  the  unusual  is  the  element  of  fate 
which   seems  to  brood   over  the  entire 
story.     Jenny   just  couldn't  help  being 
herself:  a  mass  of  strange  contradiction, 
with  moments  of  rebellion  and  long  hours 
of  acquiescence,  she  is  a  throbbing  little 
person  who  seems  to  live  her  life  without 
sustained  motivation  though  full  of  tail- 
less impulse.     "Who  cares,"  is  the  leit 
motif  of  her  existence.    This  philosophy 
of  indifference  with  which  she  explains 
all  the  rebuflFs  of  her  life,  comes  early. 
Compton     Mackenzie     cleverly     paints 
Jenny's  youth  and  inheritance  and  sug- 
gests how  potent  with  disappointment  her 
life  is  bound  to  be.    The  child  of  a  love- 
less marriage,  with  a  father  who*  is,  so 
far  as  she  is  concerned,  merely  an  acces- 
sory to  her  existence,  she  finds  herself 
oppressed  and  baffled  in  the  unsympa- 
thetic atmosphere  at  home.    Jenny's  one 
great  joy  is  dancing — it  is  an  instinct — 
and  with  its  expression  arises  the  prob- 
lem of  her  little  life ;  for  she  meets  op- 
position in  the  one  thing  which  to  her 
means  freedom  and  joy. 

Life  was  a  series  of  hopes  held  out  and 
baffled  desires,  of  unjust  disappointments  and 
aspirations  unreasonably  neglected.  She  lay 
there  a  mite  in  floating  time,  sensible  only  of 
having  no  free  will. 

♦Carnival.     By  Compton  Mackenzie.     New 
of  York :  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  1912. 
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Through  the  intervention  of  Mr.  Ver- 
goe,  an  old  clown,  however,  Jenny  is  en- 
couraged in  her  dancing  and  succeeds 
finally  in  gaining  her  mother's  consent 
to  obtain  proper  instruction  at  Madame 
Aldavini's  dancing  academy.  But  effort 
breeds  impatience  and  Jenny  is  not 
happy  with  the  routine  necessary.  Still, 
she  became  a  professional  ballet  girl,  re- 
senting her  enforced  living  at  home  and 
her  mother's  instinctive  attempt  to 
mould  her  with  warnings  about  the 
world. 

It  would  have  been  wiser  to  let  her  alone, 
but  nobody  with  whom  she  was  brought  into 
contact  could  realise  the  sexlessness  of  the 
child.  The  truest  safeguard  of  a  girl's  virtue 
is  familiarity  with  the  aggregated  follies  of 
man's  adolescense. 

Though  Jenny  is  slowly  drawn  into  the 
hectic  atmosphere  of  her  life,  and  par- 
takes of  the  usual  suppers  and  excur- 
sions, which  seem  to  be  the  natural  per- 
quisites of  a  dancer  at  The  Oriental  Pal- 
ace of  Varieties,  she,  however,  is  never 
attracted  by  men,  but  rather  has  an  in- 
stinctive antagonism  to  them.  This 
protects  her  until  a  real  experience  comes 
in  the  person  of  Maurice  Avery,  an  ar- 
tist. The  reactions  between  the  two.  so 
subtle  sometimes  that  the  reader  feels 
they  need  further  phrasing,  is  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  novel.  It  is  not  a 
sordid  picture  save  for  its  inevitable  fu- 
tility, and  it  is  touched  with  delightful 
episodes.  But  Jenny  refuses  to  surren- 
der herself  to  him  and  Maurice  leaves 
her.  Then  in  disgust  at  his  not  under- 
standing her  desire  to  surrender  herself 
only  "with  the  whole  of  her  woman- 
hood," Jenny  breaks  with  all  her  own 
struggling  faith,  and  in  order  to  make  a 
return  to  it  impossible,  gives  herself  to  a 
casual  acquaintance,  whom  she  imme- 
diately throws  aside,  not  even  offering 
him  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  he  was 
not  one  of  many.  Here  the  author  has 
portrayed  with  remarkable  insight  how 
little  the  actual  event  may  be  in  a  char- 
acter's march  toward  completeness,  how 
trivial  and  over-exaggerated  its  impor- 
tance when  it  is  merely  a  technical  and 
not  psychic  surrender.  Jenny's  inherent 
bitterness  against  men  is  increased  and 
her  own  sense  of  futility  is  deepened  by 
the  discovery  that  her  mother's  insanity 


and  death  is  really  due  to  what  seenied 
sure  proof  of  her  luison  with  Maurice. 
The  irony  of  all  this  throws  her  into 
marriage  with  a  farmer,  who  seems  to 
offer  her,  at  least,  a  release  from  her 
surroundings.  She  has  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  him,  though  when  her  child  is 
bom  she  begins  to  believe  she  will  find 
some  reason  for  her  life.  Maurice  re- 
turns to  England  and  secretly  comes  to 
see  her;  but  it  is  too  late. 

You  can't  mess  up  a  girl's  life  and  then 
come  and  say  you're  sorry  the  same  as  if  you'd 
trod  on  her  toe.  .  .  .  Once  I  was  mad,  too.  I 
nearly  died.  I  didn't  care  for  nothing,  nor  for 
anything.  You  was  the  first  man  that  made 
me  feel  things  like  love.  You!  And  I  gave 
you  more  than  I'd  ever  given  any  one,  even  my 
mother.  .  .  .  But  they're  all  animals.  All  men. 
Some  are  nicer  sorts  of  animals  than  others, 
but  they're  all  the  same.  .  .  .  Now  I've  got 
a  boy  and  he's  like  me.  He's  got  my  eyes 
and  I'm  going  to  teach  him,  so  he  isn't  an  ani- 
mal, see  ?  ...  Go  away,  Maurice,  leave  me.  I 
don't  want  you.  I  can't  forgive  you.  I  can 
only  just  not  care  whether  you're  not  there  or 
not.  But  go  away,  because  I  don't  want  to  be 
worried  by  other  people. 

No  mere  outline  of  the  story  which 
ends  with  her  murder  by  the  husband  in 
a  fit  of  jealousy  over  his  discovery  of  this 
final  interview  with  Maurice,  could  indi- 
cate the  real  value  of  Ihe  characterisation 
of  Jenny.  The  author  has  followed  the 
chronicle  style  and  has  merely  torn  a 
page  out  of  life,  leaving  many  ragged 
edges.  But  Carnival  is  a  vivid  novel,  as 
full  of  promise  as  it  is  of  accomplishment. 

George  Middleton, 

VII 

Meredith  Nicholson's  "A  Hoosier 

Chronicle"* 

With  the  last  of  the  many  pages  in 
A  Hoosier  Chronicle  distinct  disappoint- 
ment comes  to  the  reader.  So  much  was 
expected,  so  little  is  finally  obtained. 
Instead  of  the  broad  picture  of  life  in  a 
typical  American  commonwealth  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  author's  aim,  we 
have  a  rather  thin  narrative  cast  in  a 
mould  that  has  now  become  conventional. 
Mr.  Nicholson's  Hoosier  boss  differs  lit- 
tle from  similar  characters  in  the  politi- 

♦A  Hoosier  Chronicle.  By  Meredith  Nichol- 
son.    Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
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cal  novels  that  have  been  so  abundant  in 
recent  years,  and  the  clean  young  man 
with  ideals  who  ultimately  triumphs  over 
him  is  an  equally  stock  figure.  The 
story  itself  is  built  around  a  mystery  the 
solution  of  which  is  apparent  almost 
from  the  first.  It  is  not,  however,  any 
deficiency  in  plot  that  makes  this  Chroni- 
cle a  disappointment.  Had  the  author 
of  The  Siege  of  the  Seven  Suitors  and 
The  House  of  a  Thousand  Candles  been 
greatly  interested  in  this  feature  of  his 
book,  it  is  not  probable  that  we  should 
have  to  complain  of  any  lack  of  origi- 
nality and  resource.  What  one  really 
misses  is  the  crowded  canvas,  the  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  a  whole  community, 
the  keen  sympathy  with  all  its  members 
and  the  native  humour  that  distinguished 
William  Allen  White's  A  Certain  Rich 
Man.  Chaotic  in  construction,  at  times 
as  crude  and  rough  as  the  persons  it  de- 
scribed, A  Certain  Rich  Man  yet  left 
upon  the  mind  a  clear  picture  of  Kansas 
and  a  Kansas  millionaire.  With  vastly 
greater  skill  at  his  command,  Mr.  Nichol- 
son has  not  achieved  any  such  success 
with  his  Hoosiers.  A  few  characters 
are  elaborated  with  painstaking  detail, 
significant  features  of  the  provincial  set- 
ting are  duly  pointed  out  to  us  with  the 
irony  proper  in  a  cosmopolitan  guide,  but 
Indiana  is  not  revealed. 

It  is  quite  true,  as  Mr.  Nicholson  says, 
that  "the  Hoosiers  with  whom  we  have 
to  do  are  not  those  set  forth  by  Eggles- 
ton,  but  the  breed  visible  to-day  in  urban 
marketplaces,  who  submit  themselves 
meekly  to  tailors  and  schoolmasters." 
The  influence  of  urban  marketplaces, 
tailors  and  schoolmasters  is  powerful  for 
uniformity  and  Hoosiers  are  probably 
much  like  other  folk.  It  is  from  just 
this  fact  that  the  Chronicle  suffers.  Mr. 
Nicholson  knows  his  own  people  too  well 
to  draw  them  in  caricature  and  under  the 
veil  of  a  commonplace  prosperity  he  has 
not  found — or  has  not  disclosed — their 
true  individuality.  Moreover,  if  his  ma- 
terial is  not  so  rich  as  Mr.  White's  Kan- 
sas, it  is  doubtful  if  he  has  the  same  love 
for  it.  Certainly  his  humour  does  not 
play  about  it  with  the  same  spontaneity. 

In  the  telling  of  his  story  Mr.  Nichol- 
son is  not  helped  by  his  somewhat  la- 
boured efforts  to  secure  an  abundance 
of  local  colour.    The  gift  of  narrative  is 


his  and  had  he  been  free  to  exercise  it 
untrammelled  he  would  not  have  devoted 
six  hundred  pages  to  this  Chronicle.  In 
itself  it  is  not  a  story  of  great  signifi- 
cance and  the  multiplicity  of  still  more 
insignificant  details  prolongs  its  develop- 
ment unwarrantably.  It  is,  pioreover, 
not  easy  to  believe  in  Morton  Bassett. 
Again  a  comparison  with  A  Certain  Rich 
Man  suggests  itself.  Before  John  Bar- 
clay consented  to  reform  and  abandon 
his  life-long  occupation  of  robbing  the 
people,  he  had  been  beaten  to  his  knees 
by  a  succession  of  private  calamities; 
Bassett  at  the  climax  of  his  power  yields 
to  a  somewhat  melodramatic  sermon 
from  an  unrecognised  daughter  who  has 
just  discovered  her  parentage.  The  sud- 
den collapse  of  a  self-control  and  an  am- 
bition that  had  enabled  him  to  meet  her 
for  years  without  betraying  his  secret  is 
hardly  convincing. 

The  unfortunate  fact  is  that  A  Hoosier 
Chronicle  is  not  convincing — ^political 
and  business  novels  rarely  are.  But 
when  Mr.  Nicholson  escapes  from  his 
self-imposed  limitations  and  feels  free  to 
write  of  individuals,  he  succeeds.  De- 
spite her  vague  and  rather  inane  aspira- 
tions for  a  higher  career  than  matrimony, 
Sylvia  is  a  very  lovable  American  girl; 
when  he  is  not  playing  St.  George  to  the 
dragon  of  machine  politics,  Harwood  is 
a  good,  sturdy  chap  quite  worthy  of  her 
love.  And  Aunt  Sally  Owen!  In  her, 
it  seems,  is  concentrated  all  the  Hoosier 
atmosphere  of  the  Chronicle.  She  is  a 
worthy  companion  to  Mrs.  HoUister  of 
The  Seven  Suitors  and  even  if  one  is 
farce  and  the  other  a  serious  essay  in 
character  drawing,  they  are  two  very 
charming  women. 

Possibly  the  memory  of  The  Seven 
Suitors  is  in  part  responsible  for  one's 
disappointment  in  A  Hoosier  Chronicle. 
In  the  effort  to  write  a  work  of  serious 
importance.  Mr.  Nicholson  has  put  his 
imagination  in  chains.  It  is  a  tribute  to 
his  power  that  thus  handicapped,  he  can 
still  interest  us  in  the  fortunes  of  his 
characters.  But  A  Hoosier  Chronicle 
would  have  been  a  different  and  a  better 
novel  if  he  had  been  content  to  tell  his 
own  story  in  his  own  way,  and  had  left 
political  reform  and  the  Hoosier  atmos- 
phere to  their  own  fate. 

Edward  Bedinger  Mitchell 
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VIII 

Leroy  Scott's  "The  Counsel  for  the 

Defense"* 

In  discussing  magazine  tendencies  the 
other  day,  a  well-known  editor  remarked 
that  he  felt  fiction  rather  than  special  ar- 
ticles was  the  best  means  of  promulgat- 
ing propaganda.     It  is  interesting,  too, 
to  see  how  the  novelist,  ever  alive  to  the 
social  and  economic  problems  about  him, 
is  turning   his  attention  to  the  various 
phases  of  the  woman  movement,  which, 
no  doubt,   is,  in  its  manifestations,  one 
of  the  most  pronounced  of  the  new  ten- 
dencies.    Leroy  Scott's  latest  novel,  fol- 
lowing his  commendable  inclination  for 
social  problems,  does  not  touch  upon  the 
woman    suffrage   question;    though    the 
book  throftghout,  by  its  incidents,  is  a 
picture  of  woman's  capacity  in  the  field 
of  public  affairs.     The  author,  instead, 
has  injected  into  his  story  the  economic 
phase   of   a  woman's  desire  to  support 
herself,   and  contrasted   it   further  with 
the  primitive  reaction  of  her  lover,  who 
cannot  grasp  her  desire  to  be  an  equal 
contributor  to  the  home,  or  her  unwilling- 
ness to  give  up  her  work  because  she 
happens  to  be  approaching  wifehood.   It 
is  this  part  of  the  novel  which  tends  to 
make  it  more  than  a  good  entertaining 
story,  for  Mr.  Scott  has  presented  these 
states  of  mind  with  keen  penetration.    It 
would  be  manifestly  unfair,  however,  to 
suggest  that  the  novel  is  a  tract  or  a  so- 
cial document:  it  is  merely  that  the  au- 
thor has  caught  into  his  story  several  sit- 
uations which  in  their  working  out  will 
undoubtedly  stimulate  thought. 

The  structure  of  the  novel  is  cleverly 
devised,  and  in  spite  of  frequent  crudities 
of  style  is  interesting  and  entertaining. 
Katharine  West  returns  from  college  to 
her  little  town  in  Indiana  to  find  her 
father  accused  of  accepting  a  bribe  for 
lending  his  influence  in  the  selection  of 
a  new  site  for  the  town  water  works. 
The  case  is  very  strong  against  him  and 
all  the  lawyers  in  the  town,  fearing  the 
political  effect,  have  refused  to  be  re- 
tained in  his  defence.  Katharine,  how- 
ever, who  has  studied  law,  shocks  the 
conventions  of  the  community  by  under- 
taking it  herself.     In  so  doing  she  is 

♦The  Counsel  for  the  Defense.  By  Leroy 
Scott  New  York :  Doubleday,  Page  and  Com- 
pany, 1912. 


brought  into  contact  with  Arnold  Bruce, 
the  editor  of  the  paper,  who  is  her  father's 
bitterest  enemy.  A  love  story  develops 
quite  naturally,  but  Mr.  Scott  has  kept 
throughout  an  element  of  suspense  which 
is  full  of  good  melodrama.  Her  father's 
case  is  lost  and  won,  though. not  until  the 
whole  seamy  side  of  politics  is  revealed. 
It  is  not,  however,  until  Katharine  has 
success  to  show  for  her  efforts  that 
Bruce  finally  breaks  through  his  tradi- 
tional mistrust  of  woman's  capacity  and 
right  in  the  work  field.  He  is  forced  to 
see  that  the  woman  in  marriage  does  not 
desire  only  a  paternal  protection  and 
humouring ;  that  frequently  her  capacities 
are  wasted  in  household  drudgery  which, 
after  all,  can  be  bought  and  paid  for 
without  loss  of  a  real  capacity  in  other 
spheres  of  self-expression;  that  she 
wishes  to  bring  him  fresh  contacts  by 
reason  of  her  own  work  and  that,  also, 
even  as  a  mother,  the  whole  span  of  her 
years  need  not  be  given  as  tribute. 

Griffin  Mace. 
IX 

Robert  W.  Chambers's  "Japonette"* 

It  is  interesting  to  see  good  craftsman- 
ship, even  when  it  is  expended  on  cheap 
or  worthless  material.  It  has  at  least 
its  own  excellence,  deftness  and  grace. 
But  though  interesting,  the  exhibition  is 
also  irritating,  for  it  is  difficult  not  to  feel 
that  the  worker  should  have  employed 
an  equal  sincerity  on  what  he  has  made 
as  on  how  he  has  made  it.  And  this  is 
particularly  true  in  art  or  literature,  for 
the  artist  who  uses  his  skill  on  an  un- 
worthy subject  resembles  a  mint  that 
knowingly  stamps  some  baser  metal  as 
gold.  It  is  the  artist's  high  privilege  to 
fashion  the  raw  materials  of  life  into 
some  distinct  form,  by  means  of  the 
medium  which  most  appeals  to  him.  It 
is  life  that  we  expect  from  him  and  that 
he  promises  us.  If  he  gives  an)rthing 
less  we  have  the  right  to  feel  deceived. 
And  the  closer  his  imitation  to  the  real 
thing,  the  more  dangerous  his  deception. 

Mr.  Chambers's  books  seem  to  prac- 
tise this  deceit.  He  possesses  the 
story-teller's  art ;  he  holds  your  interest ; 
he  presents  character  and  situations  that 
appear  living  and    natural.     But   it   is, 

♦Japonette.    By  Robert  W.  Chambers.    New 
York:  D.  Appleton  and  Company. 
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after  all,  only  appearance.  His  puppets 
are  life-like,  they  are  not  alive,  and  the 

situations  in  which  they  are  involved  are 
cleverly  chosen  to  show  off  Mr.  Cham- 
bers's ingenuity  and  to  attract  the  pubhc, 
not  to  illustrate  the  development  of  char- 
acter through  force  of  circumstance  or 
stress  of  feeling.  Mr,  Chambers  has 
succeeded  in  becoming  popular;  but  he 
has  fallen  farther  and  farther  away  from 
any  actual  presentment  of  life,  any  true 
exercise  of  the  imagination.  This  is  the 
more  to  be  regretted  since  his  earlier 
stories,  such  as  The  King  in  Yellow,  bore 
witness  to  a  talent  far  from  the  com- 
monplace, while  lole  was  a  masterly  and 
amusing  satire,  a  delightful  evidence  of 
Mr.  Chambers's  keen  observation  of,  and 
shrewd  comment  upon  life. 

But  this  was  long  ago.  Nowadays  he 
gives  us  novels  produced  according  to 
a  formula,  a  formula  prepared  to  satisfy 
the  general  demand  for  a  kind  of  mod- 
ern romance  that  mingles  unconventional 
situations  with  entire  respectability,  in- 
volving the  eternally  innocent  and  super- 
latively beautiful  heroine  in  difficulties 
from  which  she  is  rescued  in  one  of  sev- 


eral picturesque  ways,  and  that  moves 
amid  the  silken  surroundings  of  extreme 
wealth,  while  at  the  same  time  this 
wealth  is  deprecated  in  an  easy,  thor- 
oughbred manner  that  cannot  possibly 
hurt  its  feelings.  Naturally  there  is  a 
love  interest;  usually,  as  in  the  present 
book,  more  than  one,  with  various  ob- 
stacles to  be  overcome  before  arriving  at 
the  happy  ending.  Nor  is  the  njll-call 
of  characters  complete  without  some  vul- 
gar person  to  be  properly  sat  upon,  and 
one  or  two  others  who  shall  provide  a 
homely,  wholesome  touch, 

Japonette  is  made  according  to  this 
accepted  formula,  only  it  is  a  little  more 
tenuous  than  its  predecessors,  less  real, 
weltering  more  deeply  in  adjectives.  It 
is  overcrowded  with  dialogue  that  is 
sometimes  amusing,  but  at  which  the 
characters  "laugh  frankly"  far  more  fre- 
quently than  the  reader.  And  it  is  not 
so  successful  in  holding  the  interest,  per- 
haps because  Mr.  Chambers's  own  is  be- 
ginning to  flag.  Yet,  once  begun,  it  will 
be  finished ;  and  once  finished,  the  query 
will  arise  "To  what  end?  .  .  ." 

Hildegarde  Hawthorne. 


A  BUDGET  OF  NOVELS* 

BY  PHILIP  G.  HUBERT,  JR, 


IOME  French  wit  whose 
name  escapes  the  writer 
at  the  moment,  enjoyed 
Mile,  de  Lespinasse's 
causer  ics  but  not  her 
dinners.  He  once  re- 
marked that  between 
ok  and  Mme.  de  Brinvil- 
liers,  the  famous  poisoner,  the  difference 

♦Pleasures  and  Palaces.  By  Juliet  Wilbor 
Tompkins.    Doubkday,  Page  and  Company. 

Her  Weight  in  Gold.  By  George  Barr  Mc- 
Cuteheon.     Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 

The  Touchstone  of  Fortune.  By  Charles 
Major.     Macmillan  Company. 

It.    By  Gouverncur  Morris.     Charles  Scrib- 

Five  Thousand  an  Hour,  By  George  Ran- 
dolph Chester.     Bobbs-Merrill   Company, 

A  Man  and  His  Money.  By  Frederic  S, 
Isham,     Bobbs-Mcrrill   Company. 

The  Bandbox.  By  Louis  Joseph  Vance. 
Little,  Brown  and  Company. 


was  one  of  intention  only.  This  cook- 
ing must  have  been  of  about  the  same 
quality  as  that  of  Miss  Tompkins's  latest 
heroine,  the  dainty  Marie  Rose,  whose 
attempt  at  making  muffins  nearly  kills 
the  man  who  eats  them  and  does  land 
him  in  matrimony.  Marie  Rose  is  a  de- 
lightful young  thing,  but  what  she  doesn't 
know  about  a  kitchen  is  almost  too  bad 
to  be  true.  She  is  also  rather  weak  in 
propriety.  When  fortune  lands  her  in  a 
pretty  little  New  York  apartment,  where 
she  is  to  keep  house  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life — her  previous  twenty  years 
having  been  spent  in  hotels,  where  all  she 
had  to  do  seems  to  have  been  to  press 
buttons — it  is  her  luck  to  find  that  the 
chaperon  and  housekeeper  engaged  for 
her  is  detained  elsewhere.  So  Marie 
Rose  does  her  best.  After  trying  to  set 
the  house  afire  with  her  gas-stove,  and 
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failing  to  open  cans  of  soup  with  an  ice- 
pick, and  half  cutting  off  a  finger  instead, 
she  gets  help  from  a  stalwart  young  man 
in  the  next  apartment,  who  for  ten  days 
gives  her  lessons  in  housekeeping  and 
inspires  her  to  the  concoction  oJF  the 
aforesaid  muffins  that  proved  fatal.  In- 
cidentally the  young  man  sings  to  her. 
He  sings  so  well  that  in  the  end  she  de- 
cides to  give  up  hotels  for  a  real  house 
in  which  she  can  make  better  muffins, 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  young  man  it 
may  be  hoped  that  she  succeeds.  Miss 
Tompkins's  little  story  is  a  plea  in  favour 
of  teaching  girls  to  find  happiness  in  do- 
ing things  themselves  instead  of  pressing 
buttons,  and  in  this  age  of  apartment 
houses,  cooperative  hotels  and  other  de- 
vices for  making  life  too  easy  it  has  its 
purpose.  With  all  its  impossibilities 
there  are  bright  lines  and  some  amusing 
situations.  When  Marie  Rose  accepts  a 
gift  of  soup  from  the  young  neighbour, 
but  declines  coffee  upon  the  ground  that 
it  is  "more  intimate,"  she  draws  a  new 
line  in  the  proprieties  that  the  reader  is 
hardly  prepared  to  give  her  credit  for. 

Rather  less  serious,  if  possible,  is  Mr. 
McCutcheon's  amusing  skit.  Her  Weight 
in  Gold,  in  which  the  author  of  Graus- 
tark  deserts  romance  for  the  most  merce- 
nary of  heroes,  nothing  less  than  a  young 
man  who  consents  to  marry  the  ugliest 
woman  he  knows  provided  he  gets  her 
exact  weight  in  gold  with  her.  He  is 
over  his  ears  in  debt,  and  she  is  a  girl  of 
majestic  figure.  Hence  the  temptation. 
Miss  Martha  Gamble  is  one  of  those 
young  women  who  would  perhaps  look 
well  on  the  back  of  an  elephant  but  no- 
where else.  She  is  vast,  but  considering 
the  conditions  of  the  match  proposed  by 
a  rich  old  guardian  anxious  to  be  re- 
lieved of  his  ward,  this  is  the  essential 
attraction  to  Eddie  Ten  Eyck,  down  to 
his  last  dollar's  worth  of  credit.  In  an 
evil  hour  he  had  declared  that  he  would 
marry  Martha  only  for  her  weight  in 
gold,  thus  casting  a  double  sKir — upon 
her  undesirability  and  her  weight,  both 
enormous.  But  the  wicked  guardian 
takes  Eddie  up  and  starts  the  little 
comedy.  No  sooner  has  Eddie  signed 
the  contract  to  take  Martha  and  her 
weight  in  yellow  eagles  on  the  wedding 
day,  than  the  girl  falls  ill.    When  Eddie 


proposed  she  tipped  the  scales  at  one 
hundred  and  eighty-odd,  which  meant 
about  forty  thousand  dollars.  Happi- 
ness, thought  Eddie,  will  surely  cause 
her  to  gain  a  good  many  pounds  before 
the  wedding.  Every  kiss  the  villain 
gave  her  he  estimated  at  an  ounce  of 
gold.  It  served  the  scoundrel  right  that 
she  should  catch  typhoid  or  some  other 
wasting  disease  and  stagger  to  the  altar 
a  walking  skeleton.  He  couldn't  back 
out,  because  he  had  contracted  more 
debts  upon  the  strength  of  the  coming 
windfall.  So  he  had  to  take  his  Martha 
and  only  about  a  third  of  what  he  had 
counted  on.  But  after  the  wedding, 
when  returning  health  and  new  happi- 
ness did  their  work,  how  she  did  growl 
Her  weight  went  up  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  only  it  was  too  late  for  Eddie. 
This  is  good  fooling,  of  which  Mr.  Mc- 
Cutcheon  makes  the  most,  abetted  by  Mr. 
H.  Devitt  Welsh,  who  furnishes  many 
sketches  of  Martha  at  various  weights 
and  of  scenes  in  the  farce. 

Serious  historians  may  gasp  if  they 
happen  to  come  across  Mr.  Major's  The 
Touchstone  of  Fortune,  for  he  seems  to 
know  so  much  more  than  they  do  about 
the  secret  doings  of  the  Court  of  Charles 
II.  For  instance,  they  never  knew  .that 
the  Merry  Monarch  was  tricked  into  sell- 
ing Dunkirk  to  France  by  a  certain 
lovely  Frances  Jennings,  whom  Mr. 
Major  makes  the  heroine  of  a  series  of 
adventures  highly  improbable,  but  pos- 
sible and  certainly  exciting.  As  a  maid 
of  honour  this  Frances  proves  to  be  a 
wonder  of  virtue,  intelligence,  honesty 
and  energy.  She  loves  the  discredited 
but  worthy  George  Hamilton,  for  whom 
she  goes  through  fire  and  water  and  lots 
of  other  things.  She  is  so  beautiful  that 
the  dissolute  king  tries  every  rascality  to 
win  her  and  great  noblemen  offer  her 
marriage.  Her  heart,  however,  belongs 
to  Hamilton.  The  lovers  have  a  hard 
time  of  it,  of  course — Mr.  Major  may  be 
trusted  for  that.  They  get  into  scrapes 
from  which  there  seems  to  be  no  escape, 
and  when  the  reader  is  about  to  despair, 
this  precious  Frances,  with  the  aid  of  an 
almost  equally  resourceful  friend,  an 
innkeeper's  daughter,  turns  the  tables 
upon  rascality.  There  are  ambuscades 
by   the    dozen,    rattling    fights,    broken 
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heads,  marvellous  escapes,  and  of  course 
scores  of  pages  devoted  to  love-making. 
In  the  few  breathing  spells  left  to  the 
chief  characters  they  make  love  with 
tremendous  ardour.  We  all  know  that 
the  Court  of  Charles  Stuart  was  a  wicked 
one,  and  Mr.  Major  lays  the  colours  on 
thick.  In  his  picture  it  has  hardly  a  de- 
cent man  or  woman.  From  the  King 
rlown  It  was  a  company  of  unmitigated 
blackguards.  In  order  to  bring  out  in 
relief  the  remarkable  virtues  of  his  two 
or  three  honest  people  it  may  have  been 
wise  to  paint  a  dark  background,  but  it 
does  seem  a  bit  too  black  even  for  con- 
trast. 

Mr.  Gouverneur  Morris  has  put  to- 
gether a  number  of  his  short  stories,  be- 
ginning with  '*It/'  a  fantastic  tale  of 
mysterious  horror.  The  sketches  run 
from  the  fanciful,  with  a  rather  pretty 
gleam  of  poetry,  to  pictures  of  every- 
day life  and  here  and  there  a  vision  of 
sordid  tragedy.  One  of  the  prettiest  in 
the  book  is  'Two  Business  Women,"  the 
record  of  a  boy's  Adirondack  fight  for 
life  against  consumption.  One  of  the 
strongest  is  "The  Claws  of  the  Tiger," 
the  tragedy  of  a  girl's  sacrifice  to  the 
vice  of  a  great  city.  "Growing  Up," 
"Tbe  Bride's  Dead,"  "Back  There  in  the 
Grass"  are  all  sketches  worth  preserv- 
ing. Mr.  Morris  sometimes  reaches  the 
KipHngesque  touch  he  aims  for.  When 
in  "It"  he  describes  a  Chinese  execu- 
tioner cutting  off  a  head  with  the  swing 
that  golfers  call  "the  follow  through,"  he 
is  as  neat  as  the  performance  itself. 

I  low  a  man  may  make  five  thousand 
dollars  an  hour  until  he  has  a  million 
dollars — enough  to  marry  the  girl  he 
wants — may  be  learned  from  Mr.  Ches- 
ter's Five  Thousand  an  Hour.  As  in 
this  author's  GeURich-Quick-W ailing- 
ford,  the  story  has  plenty  of  movement 
and  slang  enough  to  start  a  new  diction- 
ary. The  hero,  Johnny  Gamble,  rightly 
entitled  to  his  name,  is  a  worthy  youth 
with  one  hundred  dollars  to  begin  with, 
lie  meets  a  lovely  creature  who  is  to  in- 
herit a  million  dollars  the  day  she  mar- 
ries a  certain  man.  Johnny  feels  that 
he  cannot  ask  her  to  throw  the  other  man 
over  unless  he  can  make  her  loss  good. 
He  finds  that  in  order  to  succeed  he  must 
earn  money  at  the  preposterous  rate  of 


five  thousand  dollars  every  business  hour 
for  about  a  month.  He  is  a  bom  gam- 
bler. Beginning  with  a  horse-race  he 
plunges  into  every  speculation  that  of- 
fers, and  notwithstanding  the  counter 
schemes  of  envious  rascals,  he  gets  the 
money  and  the  girl.  As  a  boy  his  first 
ambition  was  to  buy  his  poor  old  mother 
a  cook-stove  with  nickle-plated  knobs  on 
it.  His  mother's  delight  gave  him  as 
much  pleasure  as  the  million  dollars  did 
in  later  life.  The  moral  may  be  that  if 
you  want  to  win  a  million  dollars  buy 
your  old  mother  a  good  cook-stove. 

Money  and  lots  of  it  is  also  the  main- 
spring of  A  Man  and  His  Money,  in 
which  Mr.   Isham  mixes  up  American 
millions,  Russian  princes,  beautiful  ad- 
venturesses,    noble     paupers     and,    of 
course,    lovely   and   virtuous   American 
girls.    The  young  man  in  the  case  was 
so  tremendously  rich  that  he  came  to 
hate  money.    So  he  gave  it  all  to  a  friend 
to  keep  for  him  till  he  should  ask  for  it, 
meaning  to  try  the  novelty  of  making  his 
own  living.    When  the  experiment  grew 
tiresome,  he  found  that  his  friend  had 
lost  the  millions  and  died.    So  he  had  to 
go  to  work  in  earnest,  and  the  first  job 
he  got  cost  him  the  love  and  respect  of 
the  only  girl  in  the  world  for  him,  a  de- 
lightful young  thing  named  Betty,  with 
golden  hair,  whom  he  had  known  in  days 
of  affluence.     For  his  job  happened  to 
be  playing  bandit  for  the  benefit  of  a 
moving-picture  show.    The  girl  saw  him 
in  the  act  of  wrenching  the  diamonds 
from  a  lady's  neck,  but  did  not  know  that 
it    was   a    motion-picture    performance. 
She  thought  him  a  villain  and  said  so. 
He  was  so  hurt  that  he  refused  to  ex- 
plain.   But  when  a  Russian  prince  whom 
she  had  scorned  abducted  Betty  and  car- 
ried her  off  on  his  yacht,  the  young  man 
swam  after  them,  and  by  deeds  of  vast 
daring  rescued  her.     They  landed  hun- 
gry but  safe  on  some  island  where,  upon 
visiting  a  local  motion-picture  show,  the 
great  diamond  robbery  film  showed  the 
pirl  how  cruelly  she  had  misjudged  him. 
It  does  not  appear  that  upon  getting  back 
to    civilisation    Mr.    Heatherbloom,    the 
hero,  recovered  any  of  his  money,  but  the 
eirl  had  enough  for  two.     Mr.  Max  J. 
Spero's  pictures  of  Betty  show  that  she 
was  worth  swimming  for. 
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Double-dyed  mysteries,  one  after  an- 
other, one  mystery  dovetailing  into  the 
other  like  a  Chinese  puzzle  until  the 
reader  is  tempted  to  skip  whole  pages, 
knowing  that  by  doing  so  he  may  get  a 
clue,  even  though  he  is  sure  to  miss  a 
few  extra  mysteries,  for  there  is  one  on 
every  page — ^that  is  the  sort  of  impres- 
sion The  Bandbox,  by  Mr.  Louis  Joseph 
Vance,  may  leave  upon  the  conscientious 
reader.  For  those  who  love  mystery 
Mr.  Vance's  book  will  be  a  delight  from 
first  to  last.  A  bandbox  may  seem  a 
commonplace  thing,  but  when  there  are 
two  of  them  and  one  contains  a  diamond 
necklace,  and   when  the  box   with   the 


necklace  is  always  getting  mixed  up  with 
the  box  without  one,  when  they  are 
shipped  over  seas  with  detectives  and 
thieves  by  the  dozen  trailing  after  them, 
and  when  murder  and  sudden  death  oc- 
cur wherever  one  or  both  those  band- 
boxes turn  up,  it  will  be  seen  that 
they  are  more  interesting  than  the 
most  wonderful  Paris  bonnet  could 
make  them.  Naturally  there  is  a  love 
theme  involved,  and  the  beautiful  Ali- 
son Landis,  who  owned  one  of  the 
bandboxes,  had  some  sentiment  in 
her.  But  what  the  reader  gets  is  not 
romance,  it  is  mystery.  There  is  no  time 
for  much  else. 


MILLIONS  AND  MILLIONAIRES  IN 

FICTION 

BY  EDNA  KENTON 

In  Two  Parts.     Part  II 


ITH  the  advent  of  Silas 
Lapham  into  American 
fiction  came  a  new 
method  of  treating 
wealth  and  rich  men  as 
themes  for  the  novelist. 
The  great  modern  for- 
tunes were  just  in  process  of  building, 
and  the  early  '70's  were  filled  with  fore- 
shadowings  of  mightier  fortunes  under 
single  management  than  the  world  had 
known.  Dickens  had  caught  the  coming 
spirit,  and  in  Little  Dorrit  had  dealt  ex- 
travagantly with  the  great  Merdle  for- 
tune after  a  manner  that  is  still  followed 
by  novelists  of  the  Get-Rich-Quick-Wal- 
lingford,  and  the  Brewste/s  Millions, 
and  the  Money  Changers  stripe.  That  is, 
money  miraculously  accumulates  under 
one  man's  manipulations,  and  the  differ- 
ence of  an  odd  cipher  or  two,  or  a  dis- 
crepancy of  three  in  the  numeral  that 
heads  the  total  is  of  no  consequence. 
There  is  simply  money  and  then  more 
money,  all  of  it  dazzling  and  thrilling,  but 
as  unreal  as  any  poor  man's  mental  con- 
cept of  the  purchasing  power  of  three 
trillion  dollars.  Within  the  past  ten  or 
fifteen  years  the  reading  public  has  been 
deluged  with  these  lurid  tales  of  big  busi- 


ness— The  Saturday  Evening  Post  story 
— did  old  Gorgon  Graham  lead  them  all  ? 
—has  come  to  stand  as  the  typical  exam- 
ple upon  which  all  tales  of  this  character 
are  industriously  modelled.  Dishonesty 
and  graft  rampant,  disregard  of  the  little 
fellow,  worship  of  the  two  or  three 
American  gods  of  high  finance,  a  rolling 
of  amounts  of  money  that  range  through 
millions  to  three-quarter  billions,  a 
beautiful  stenographer  or  a  beautiful 
heiress — these  are  the  materials  with 
which  more  or  less  impecunious  authors 
juggle  to  the  end  of  unreality  and  the 
modest  increment  of  their  bank  accounts. 
No  need  to  call  the  roll  of  these  suc- 
cessful delineators  of  great  wealth,  as  it 
is  not  for  the  sake  of  the  story  that  must 
be.  That  there  is  demand  for  it  from  the 
weekly  primary  vote  of  the  people  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  flood  of 
golden  fiction  sweeps  endlessly  on.  The 
American  bourgeoisie  feast  greedily  on 
detailed  descriptions  of  recklessly  ac- 
quired and  recklessly  spent  wealth.  How 
else  came  Edith  Wharton  ever  to  rank  as 
a  "best  seller"!  And  side  by  side  with 
The  House  of  Mirth  stands  on  many  a 
mental  bookshelf  Upton  Sinclair's  The 
Metropolis,  with  its  Sunday  supplement 
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chapters  of  the  millionaire's  wardrobe, 
the  detailed  costs  of  his  Romanesque 
leasts,  it3  disbursement  of  moneys  by 
people  moved  bv  sheer  mania  for  spend- 
ing, ilodem  fortunes  have  been  dealt 
with  1K>  less  luridly  than  that  old  guard 
in  the  Ledger  days,  Emma  Southworth, 
dealt  with  love  and  hate  and  intrigue  and 
murder. 

But  Howells  saw  in  the  early  days  of 
fortune  making  a  motive  not  new,  but 
f^e  capable  of  a  new  interpretation,  and 
in  The  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham  he  gave  us 
not  the  fortune,  but  the  man  who  made 
it,  and,  like  a  haunting  note,  the  figure 
of  the  cheated  Rogers;  the  man  who 
made  through  the  man  who  lost.  How- 
ells does  not  juggle  with  figures  that 
mean  nothing  and  have  but  a  tinkling 
sound  in  shallow  ears;  almost  the  only 
gauge  he  gives  for  the  proper  estimation 
of  Lapham's  fortune  is  the  bare  fact  of 
the  price  he  was  prepared  to  pay  for  his 
''palatial  mansion,"  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  But  here  lies,  on  every 
page,  a  sense  of  the  inherent  injustice  in 
a  huge  fortune  built  up  on  technical  le- 
galities and  moral  wrongs.  Lapham  had 
piled  it  up  stubbornly  and  harshly,  and, 
because  he  was  not  as  hard  as  the  real 
men  of  affairs  who  came  after  him,  was 
unhappy  in  his  harshness.  Perhaps  Silas 
lapham  loved  his  women  folks  too  well, 
and  perhaps  they  had  not  learned  the  art 
of  spending  to  an  extent  that  made  them, 
too,  harsh  and  stubborn  dispensers  of  the 
Lapham  wealth. 

More  than  thirty  years  later,  in  A  Cer- 
tain Rich  Man,  William  Allen  White 
tried  to  do  it  over  again,  handling  the  for- 
tunes of  the  early  '70's  as  they  were 
making,  with  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter  so  far  as  we  have  reached  conclu- 
sions. And,  besides  covering  a  quarter 
of  a  century  more  in  time  than  Howells 
did  or  could  with  his  theme,  White  un- 
dertook the  delineation  of  a  whole  com- 
munity, and,  through  it,  the  groanings  of 
a  nation  under  John  Barclay's  iron-heeled 
oppressions.  Silas  Lapham's  fortune,  in 
so  far  as  his  creator  shows  us,  affects 
only  his  home,  Rogers,  and  himself. 

John  Barclay  is  playing  the  concertina 
at  country  dances  for  two  dollars  a  night 
when  we  first  see  him ;  even  then  he  was 
a  cold,  hard  youth.    And  from  the  time 


that  be  organised  the  Golden  Belt  Wheat 
Company,  seeing,  in  the  need  of  his 
neighbours  for  money,  his  chance  to  get 
control  of  them  and  all  their  possessions, 
his  feet,  untQ  the  end,  never  strayed 
from  the  narrow,  cfaiU  road  he  had 
marked  oat  to  traveL  Owning  or  hold- 
ing mortgages  on  practicaUy  every  acre 
of  land  in  his  r^on :  "That  year  of  the 
panic  John  capitalised  the  hardship  of 
his  people  and  made  terms  for  them 
whidh  they  could  not  refuse.  He  lit- 
erally sold  them  their  own  vrant"  A 
year  later,  owing  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  to  Eastern  stockholders 
with  no  means  in  sight  of  paying  the  in- 
terest, he  compelled  his  old  friend,  and 
the  father  of  his  New  York  derk,  to 
whom  he  would  pay  no  more  than  fifty 
dollars  a  month,  to  break  the  law  in  half 
a  dozen  different  and  hazardous  ways,  to 
risk  all  his  bank's  assets  and  all  its  cash, 
to  lend  to  no  man,  stranger  or  old  friend, 
a  dollar  except  as  the  borrower  consented 
to  comply  with  the  demands  of  the 
Golden  Belt  Wlieat  Company,  and  to 
mortgage  his  own  farm  to  Barclay.  Fi- 
nally, after  a  series  of  juggling  with 
railroads  and  rebates,  of  stretching  out 
a  thousand  hands  in  search  of  profitable 
by-product  patents,  and  of  factories  that 
should  supply  at  cost  all  its  needs,  the 
National  Provision  Company  is  capital- 
ised at  seventy-five  million  dollars;  and 
John  Barclay  is  on  the  way  to  becoming 
the  richest  man  in  the  world.  His  aes- 
thetic life  is  dead  of  inanition ;  his  emo- 
tional life  is  starved  all  but  to  death's 
door ;  he  is  hated  by  most  of  those  who 
know  him  as  few  men  are  hated,  and 
finally,  when  he  gives  up  his  life  for  an- 
other, though  his  end  should  be  a  dra- 
matic one,  it  is  not.  Somehow,  though 
one  feels  it  should  supersede  in  melo- 
drama the  death  of — McTeague,  say, 
handcuffed  to  a  corpse  in  the  middle  of 
the  Great  Desert,  it  does  not  approach 
it ;  probably  because  no  one  can  feel  that 
John  Barclay,  who  had  deliberately  killed 
all  humanitarian  impulse  for  so  many 
years,  could  have  felt  the  impulse  that 
would  make  him  surrender  life  to  save 
another.  He  had  slain  too  many  thou- 
sands, soul  and  body.  And,  despite  the 
detail  and  figures  that  A  Certain  Rich 
Man  holds,  it  remains,  with  all  its  detail 
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and  verbiage,  a  less  powerful  study  some- 
how of  a  rich  man  than  the  old,  first 
study  in  millionairedom's  realism. 

Another  American  realist,  in  two  of 
an  uncompleted  trilogy  of  novels,  dealt 
with  Big  Business,  more  graphically  in 
The  Octopus  than  in  The  Pit,  In  the 
first  book  Frank  Norris  took  the  imper- 
sonal corporate  body  of  the  thieving 
railway  rather  than  a  single  rich  man, 
and  those  rich  men  who  do  figure  in 
these  pages  are,  however  cruel  and  re- 
lentless, less  their  own  self -distorted 
spirits  than  the  puppets  in  the  graspings 
of  the  mighty  Octopus.  Once  again 
Norris  cannot  hold  back  from  a  melo- 
dramatic death,  and  buries  his  arch  vil- 
lain in  the  wheat  as  it  pours  into  the 
hold  of  the  ship  that  is  to  distribute  it 
through  the  world  to  people  all  defrauded 
of  their  right  to  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 
The  epic  of  the  wheat  pit  at  Chicago  is 
less  vital  by  a  good  many  degrees,  owing 
to  the  deliberate  and  therefore  unspon- 
taneous  injecting  into  it  of  a  "love  in- 
terest" that  failed  to  interest.  It  is  the 
Chicago  local  colour,  and  the  cat  that  sat, 
washing  her  face,  on  the  edge  of  the  pit 
after  its  greatest  battle,  that  one  remem- 
bers more  definitely  than  this  relentless 
millionaire,  Jadwin. 

Robert  Herrick,  too,  has  tried  his  hand 
at  rich  men — the  fortunes  in  Together 
are  large  and  in  most  cases  unscrupu- 
lously got.  Old  Colonel  Price  died 
richer  than  his  family  suspected,  being 
worth  more  than  eight  millions.  But  his 
will,  modelled  undoubtedly  after  the 
Field  will,  was,  like  that,  "a  document  in 
the  trust  field."  The  old  Colonel,  hav- 
ing but  little  faith  in  the  generation  that 
would  immediately  succeed  him,  left  his 
daughter  only  a  pittance,  a  few  hundred 
thousands — "Isabel  had  thought  that  she 
would  be  a  rich  woman  in  her  own 
right;" — ^and  by  creating  a  trust,  the 
name  of  his  beloved  firm  was  insured  to 
stand  for  another  generation  at  least. 
"The  Colonel  did  not  trust  the  present 
generation ;  he  preferred  that  his  money 
should  wait  until  possibly  the  passing  of 
years  had  brought  wisdom."  "A  selfish 
will,"  his  public  said.  That,  undoubt- 
edly. 

Isabel's  husband  did  not  need  the  Col- 
onel's wealth — ^he  was  making  his  own, 


mounting  steadily  in  the  service  of  the 
great  railroad  corporation,  not  his  own 
master,  not  the  controlling  mind  behind 
the  business  intrigues,  but  a  trusted  ser- 
vant of  his  masters  until  the  Railroad 
Graft  case  was  tried,  and  Lane  person- 
ally was  fined  over  thirteen  thousand 
dollars.  He  was  made  the  scapegoat  of 
the  Company,  and  that  they  might  give 
a  public  demonstration  of  the  cleansing 
of  garments,  was  invited  to  resign.  It 
was  in  this  time  of  humiliation  that 
Isabel  learned  the  fine  distinctions — some 
of  them — that  exist  between  the  mere 
officials  of  the  corporations  and  the  con- 
trol behind  them — the  money  power ;  it  is 
this  distinction  that  Herrick  has  tried  to 
trace  out  and  make  clear.  "There 
emerged  into  her  view  something  of  a 
panorama  of  industry,  organised  on 
modern  lines, — the  millions  of  workers 
in  the  industrial  armies,  the  infinite  gra- 
dation of  leadership  in  these  armies,  and 
finally  in  the  far  off  distance,  among  the 
canons  of  the  skyscrapers  in  the  great 
cities,  the  Mind  of  it  all,  the  Control,  the 
massed  Capital.  There  were  the  Mar- 
shals' quarters!  Even  the  chiefs  of 
great  corporations  were  little  people 
compared  with  their  real  employers,  the 
men  who  controlled  capital.  Men  did 
not  reach  the  Marshals'  quarters  with  a 
few  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars, 
nor  with  a  few  millions,  with  savings 
and  inheritances  and  prudent  thrift. 
They  must  have  tens  of  millions  at  their 
command.  And  these  millions  came 
through  alliances,  manipulations,  deals, 
by  all  sorts  of  devices  whereby  money 
could  be  made  to  spawn  miraculously." 

It  is  in  A  Life  for  a  Life,  that  curious 
jumble  of  theories  and  half-baked  con- 
clusions, the  mixture  of  realism  and  par- 
able, of  socialism  and  egoism,  vanity  and 
the  Anirch,  that  Herrick  has  attempted 
to  set  forth  the  taint  of  ever-spawning 
wealth  in  its  worst  aspect:  its  hideous 
fight  for  life  in  socialistic  age. 

Pigs  in  Clover  is  a  book  that  delineates 
with  deliberate  intent  an  almost  isolated 
case,  from  the  standpoint  of  fiction,  in 
the  portraiture  of  millionaires.  Pigs  in 
Clover,  from  its  sneering  title  to  its 
"Finis,"  IS  intended  to  paint  only  one  t3rpe 
of  the  world's  rich  men,  and  that  type 
the  rich  Jew,  self-made,  and  his  relation. 
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financially  and  personally,  to  the  Eng- 
land whose  industries  he  manipulates, 
and  whose  statecraft  he  attempts  to  con- 
trol for  his  own  purposes.  His  millions 
are  already  made;  he  is  disclosed  to  us 
first,  in  his  attempt  to  establish  at  home 
an  influence  in  the  Cabinet  and  with  the 
English  Houses,  an  influence  that,  from 
the  southernmost  tip  of  Africa  he  can 
control  and  use  as  matters  develop  in  the 
Transvaal.  The  story  of  Joan  de  Groot 
almost  buried  the  story  of  Karl,  but  he 
stands  there,  painted,  so  all  literary  gos- 
sip said,  true  to  type  and  to  one  individ- 
ual. This  is  a  study  of  wealth  used  to 
decide  the  votes  of  Houses,  the  decisions 
of  Ministers,  the  futures  of  new  coun- 
tries and  undeveloped  lands  and 
peoples. 

As  a  study  of  the  methods  whereby 
money  may  be  drawn  from  a  people  and 
its  banks  to  breed  more  money  for  one 
shrewd  mind  who  sees  a  chance  to  build 
a  huge  fortune  on  nothing  at  all,  Tono- 
Bungay  has  not  been  displaced  by  any 
later  study.  Mixed  with  it,  after  the 
Wells  manner,  are  the  observations  of 
its  effect  upon  the  minds  and  lives  and 
manners  of  a  people.  Not  for  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pages  have  we  an  idea  of 
what  Tono-Bungay  is — nor  then  do  we 
know  more  of  it  than  that  it — "bottles 
and  mitigated  water" — is  the  basis  of 
Ponderevo's  thefts  from  the  people.  For 
if  taking  something  and  giving  nothing 
is  not  thieving,  what  is!  Wells  does  not 
pretend  to  tell  you.  Says  he:  "We  sold 
our  stuff  and  got  the  money  and  spent 
the  money  honestly  in  lies  and  clam- 
our to  sell  more  stuff."  A  big  boom  of 
patent,  bottle  dope,  with  side  issues 
added  from  time  to  time,  in  quick  suc- 
cession— Tono-Bungay  Hair  Stimulant, 
Concentrated  Tono-Bungay  for  the  eyes, 
Tono-Bungay  lozenges  and  ditto  choco- 
lates!     Finally    the    two,    uncle     and 


nephew,  took  over  for  exploitation  after 
their  manner,  Moggs  Domestic  Soap. 
In  the  beginning  Ponderevo  bought  the 
compounds  for  "the  stuff"  on  credit,  and 
in  small  quantities.  It  was  no  time  at  all 
before  he  went  to  the  public  "to  ask  with 
honest  confidence  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  pounds  for  the  good  will 
in  a  string  of  lies  and  a  trade  in  bottles 
and  mitigated  water."  Then  came  the 
final  play — the  expedition  for  the  voyage 
to  Mordet  Island  and  the  acquisition  of 
its  "quap,"  that  deposit  of  radio-activity 
that  Wells  pauses  to  define  as  "a  real 
disease  of  matter — exactly  what  the  de- 
cay of  our  old  culture  is  in  society." 
And,  with  the  failure  of  the  human  mind 
to  control  the  contagious  disease  that 
quap  spread  about  it,  came  bankruptcy, 
the  softly  falling  collapse  of  a  pasteboard 
fortune.  No  modem  writer  has  shown, 
quite  so  vividly,  the  utter  rottenness  of 
the  quap-Iike  modem  fortunes,  as  Wells 
in  Tono-Bungay. 

The  book  of  the  modem  financier  has 
yet  to  be  written,  his  psychology,  the  man 
behind  the  bitter  mask.  But  the  book  of 
the  modem  fortunes  may  be  put  to- 
gether, like  the  old  books  of  "Selections," 
only  a  far  more  pregnant  volume,  this, 
by  taking  from  every  modern  minded 
novelist  of  to-day,  bits  that,  dealing  not 
obviously  at  all  with  great  fortunes  or 
their  makers,  point  the  shocking  results 
of  the  modern  mess  we  call  the  highest 
civilisation  the  world  has  known !  Gals- 
worthy's Fraternity,  his  The  Man  of 
Property,  The  Country  House,  Wells's 
George  Meek  and  his  Kipps,  books  that, 
none  of  them,  deal  with  great  wealth  nor 
mighty  financiers,  are  filled  with  the  re- 
sults of  the  system  that  puts  the  control 
of  the  earth's  wealth  into  the  hands  of 
a  few  of  the  least  fitted  of  her  sons  to 
sustain  the  burden.  Not  an  unhopeful 
sign  of  these  parlous  times ! 
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Y  the  death  of  Henry 
Abbey  The  Authors 
Club  lost  one  of  its  old- 
est and  most  interested 
members,  —  a  familiar 
figure  in  the  poets'  cor- 
ner since  1884.  Like 
many  whose  literary  star  led  toward 
Parnassus,  Mr.  Abbey  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  was  an  efficient  and 
highly  trusted  man  of  affairs,  at  first  in 
a  banking-house  and  subsequently  as  a 
merchant.  After  about  1905,  however, 
he  gradually  withdrew  from  commercial 
responsibilities,  and,  building  himself  a 
home  in  which  he  might  entertain  his 
friends,  he  settled  quietly  down  among 
the  genial  neighbours  by  whom  he  had  so 
long  been  esteemed  and  loved. 

It  would  seem  that  no  life,  in  the  world 
of  to-day,  could  be  more  simple — even 
narrow — than  Mr.  Abbey's.  He  never 
crossed  the  ocean,  was  never  even  west 
of  the  Alleghanies.  He  seemed  rather  to 
dread  than  to  court  any  experience  of 
travel.  This  was  partly  due  to,  and 
partly  the  cause  of,  the  distinguishing 
peculiarities  of  his  temperament,  in  which 
were  manifested  a  most  generous  friend- 
liness coupled  with  a  shy  modesty  and  an 
excessive  fear  of  intrusion  or  of .  acci- 
dentally giving  offence,  which  often  ob- 
scured his  real  sweetness  and  worth.  The 
distressing  death  of  his  childless  wife  in 
1889,  and  of  other  dear  ones  later,  were 
saddening  blows,  yet  Abbey  was  always 
sunny  company,  drolly  humorous,  and 
especially  the  friend  of  children. 

From  boyhood,  when  his  ambition  for 
a  collegiate  education  was  frustrated. 
Abbey  delighted  in  writing  verses,  and 
some  of  his  earliest  efforts  have  proved 
the  best  of  his  life's  whole  product, 
which  numbered  no  less  than  seven  vol- 
umes. No  critique  is  called  for  here — 
least  of  all  from  me ;  but  it  is  fact  that 
the  more  elaborate  structures  of  his 
leisure  age  won  no  such  heartfelt  re- 
sponse as  the  loving,  truthful  little  poems 
of  his  active  youth.  Those  were  simple 
lyrics  such  as  fitted  the  ideas  of  the  plain 


people  whom  he  knew,  and  yet  were  in- 
stinct with  his  own  uplifting  goodness 
and  sense  of  beauty.  A  generation  ago 
they  illuminated  the  corners  of  fireside 
journals,  and  were  engraven  upon  the 
memories  of  school  children,  from  end  to 
end  of  the  country.  This  was  not  the 
academic  fame  he  hoped  for  in  his  later 
and  more  ambitious  eflforts,  but  it  was  a 
spontaneous,  sincere,  and  lasting  appre- 
ciation, and  that,  perhaps,  is  better. 

Henry  Abbey  was  born  in  Rondout, 
now  Kingston,  New  York,  on  July  11, 
1842,  and  died  of  heart  disease  in  Tena- 
fly.  New  Jersey,  on  June  7,  191 1.  He 
was  buried  with  affectionate  respect  in 
the  cemetery  at  Kingston,  where  already 
there  stands  a  monument  to  him  in  the 
stone  which  long  ago  he  erected  upon  the 
almost  obliterated  grave  of  the  artist 
Vanderlyn — an  example  of  that  constant 
desire  to  do  something  for  others  which 
was  this  kindly  poet's  foremost  char- 
acteristic. E.  I. 

Clarence  Cary  was  a  remarkable 
illustration  of  tha*  remarkable  thing — a 
self-made  man  well  made,  which  was 
again  an  illustration  of  the  old,  old  truth 
that  "blood  will  tell."  He  was  of  the 
Virginia  Carys,  brother  of  Constance 
Cary — ^later  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison,  the 
well-known  author  (to  whom  we  owe  a 
portion  of  this  sketch)  ;  and  cousin  of 
Hetty  Cary,  the  two  girls  being  among 
the  inspirations  and  joys  of  Richmond  in 
the  hopeful  days  of  the  Confederacy,  and 
among  its  consolations  in  the  dark  days. 

Clarence  Cary  was  admirably  schooled 
at  the  Episcopal  High  School  in  Fairfax, 
which  was,  and  has  been  since,  a  Rugby 
in  the  South.  At  fifteen  he  went  into  the 
Confederate  Army,  was  in  several  battles 
after  Manassas,  and  received  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  navy  as  a  reward  for  gal- 
lantry in  service  among  the  volunteers 
near  his  old  home.  After  these  stirring 
experiences,  he  was  sent  back  to  Rich- 
mond to  the  school-ship  Patrick  Henry 
on  the  James,  where  he  eagerly  resumed 
his    studies.    Coming   as   he   did    of   a 
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household  that  set  the  first  value  on 
books  and  scholarship,  he  was  always 
reading  and  studying  in  the  intervals  of 
active  service. 

He  came  to  New  York  after  the  war 
and,  despite  his  irregular  education,  soon 
forged  his  way  to  a  very  prominent  po- 
sition in  the  law. 

He  read  voraciously,  spent  half  the 
night  in  studies,  especially  of  languages, 
and  in  time  attained  mastery  over 
French,  Italian,  Spanish,  German,  Rus- 
sian enough  to  read  one  of  Tolstoy's 
books,  and,  as  he  said,  a  smattering  of 
Chinese.  His  unrhymed  translation  of 
Horace  showed  high  scholarship,  and  has 
been  adopted  in  various  educational  in- 
stitutions. He  also  made  some  graceful 
rhythmical  versions  of  Horace's  odes. 
He  began  a  history  of  the  blockade-run- 
ning fighting  ships  of  the  Confederate 
Navy,  which  was  never  finished.  He 
wrote  a  monograph  concerning  the 
Trans-Siberian  railway  route  from 
China  (one  of  the  first  to  appear),  also 
a  quaint  and  witty  French  guide  to  the 
bicyclist  in  France.. 

This  sort  of  thing  he  did  in  the  inter- 
vals of  a  strenuous  law  practice.  How 
he  managed  to  do  it  is  indicated  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  present  writer  hap- 
pening into  Cary's  room  once  while  he 
was  dressing  for  dinner,  found  him  lis- 
tening to  a  phonograph  that  was  teaching 
him  Russian.  His  curiosity  regarding 
that  language  was  partly  the  result  of 
his  coming  into  contact  with  Russian  in- 
fluences during  a  professional  visit  to 
China  in  behalf  of  some  American  rail- 
way interests. 

His  life  embraced  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary amount  of  travel,  he  having  circled 
the  globe  many  times  and  met  every- 
where interesting  people,  so  that  the  cul- 
ture which  proceeds  from  inspiring 
sources  was  manifestly  and  emphatically 
his.  Still,  in  later  years  he  constantly 
lamented  that  his  adventurous  early  life 
had  prevented  him  from  obtaining  a  uni- 
versity training. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  he  ever  came 
to  The  Authors  Club  as  a  member, 
though  before  joining  he  was  here  once 
as  a  visitor.  About  the  time  that  he 
joined,  he  was  struck  with  a  long  and 
eventually  fatal  illness,  which  he  bore 


with  the  heroism  that  he  had  shown  in 
the  strenuous  experiences  of  his  boyhood 
and,  as  his  friends  knew,  through  his 
whole  life. 

He  was  a  delightful  companion,  and 
that  we  should  have  been  so  tantalisingly 
deprived  of  the  enjoyment  we  had  a  right 
to  anticipate  from  his  becoming  one  of 
us,  is  not  among  the  least  regrettable 
things  of  his  premature  taking  off. 

H.H. 

The  death  of  Edwin  Asa  Dix  took 
place  in  New  York  on  Thursday,  August 
24,  191 1.    He  was  bom  in  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  June  25,  i860,  and  was  a  son  of 
John  Edwin  and  Mary  Joy  Dix.     Both 
sides  of  the  family  had  come  from  Eng- 
land and  settled  in  New  England  in  1635. 
Edwin  Asa  Dix  prepared  for  Princeton 
at  the  Newark  Latin  School.     For  two 
years  before  entering  college  in  1877,  he 
printed  and  published  the  Jersey  Blue, 
one  of  the  best  amateur  monthlies  of  the 
time.    His  father  gave  him  a  large  print- 
ing press  and  fonts  of  type  and  he  did 
all  the  work  himself.     In  Princeton  he 
stood  first  in  his  class  for  the  entire  four 
years  and  received  an  average  grade  of 
9854  per  cent.,  believed  to  be  the  high- 
est  average   ever   attained   there.     Be- 
sides being  first  honour  man  and  Latin 
Salutatorian,  he  was  managing  editor  of 
The    Nassau   Literary  Magazine,    goM 
medalist  of  Whig  Hall,  and  prize  essav- 
ist,  find  the  winner  of  the  Boudinot  His- 
torical Fellowship.    When  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  188 1,  he  had  not  quite  reached 
his  twenty-first  birthday. 

Later  Mr.  Dix  was  graduated  with 
the  highest  honours  from  the  Columbia 
Law  School  and  was  admitted  to  the 
New  York  Bar.  He  practised  law  only 
a  short  time,  and  then  spent  several  ye^rs 
in  travel  in  Europe,  North  Africa,  the 
Holy  Land,  the  Balkan  States,  Burmah, 
China,  and  Japan.  In  1893  he  became 
the  literary  editor  of  The  Churchman, 
After  two  years  his  health  failed  and  he 
subsequently  spent  much  time  in  travel. 
In  August,  1895,  he  married  Marion 
Alden  Alcott  in  Cherry  Vallev,  New 
York.  His  published  works  include  A 
Midsummer  Drive  Through  the  Py- 
renees, 1889;  Deacon  Bradbury,  1900; 
Old  Bowen's  Legacy,  1901 ;  Champlain, 
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the  Founder  of  New  France,  1903; 
Prophet's  Landing,  1907;  Quincey  Bax- 
ter, a  serial  published  in  The  Churchman 
and  in  an  Australian  journal,  and  vari- 
ous short  stories  of  New  England  life 
and  travel  articles  in  the  magazines.  To 
members  of  The  Authors  Club  it  seems 
superfluous  to  speak  of  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  music.  He  published  A 
Musical  Critic's  Dream  which  was  played 
frequently  by  Sousa's  band.  He  was 
secretary  of  his  class  at  Princeton  for 
many  years  and  a  member  of  the  Grad- 
uate Council  of  the  University.  His 
favourite  pastime  was  tramping  and  ex- 
ploring in  Switzerland.  Though  he  never 
spent  much  time  in  New  England  he 
seemed  to  have  an  instinctive  and  in- 
tuitive understanding  of  and  apprecia- 
tion for  New  England  life  and  character 
of  a  generation  ago,  and  everything  that 
he  wrote  on  that  subject  bore  the  stamp 
of  reality.  He  usually  thought  out  his 
New  England  novels  chapter  by  chapter 
and  had  every  detail  of  the  story  com- 
plete in  his  mind  before  he  put  pen  to 
paper.  Then  he  wrote  many  hours  every 
day  and  usually  finished  his  manuscript 
in  about  six  weeks. 

The  loss  of  Edwin  Asa  Dix  is  a  loss 
that  will  not  easily  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  knew  his  kindly,  gentle,  courteous 
spirit.  In  thinking  of  him  we  think  of 
one  of  the  best  of  human  attributes,  an 
attribute  that  he  possessed  to  an  unusual 
degree,  the  politeness  of  the  heart. 

A.  B.  M. 

When  I  became  a  member  of  The 
Authors  Club,  in  1884,  I  found  George 
Cary  Eggleston  one  of  the  most  active 
and  earnest  members.  He  seldom  missed 
a  meeting,  was  always  entertaining  in 
conversation,  never  forgot  to  welcome  a 
new  member  and  make  him  feel  at  home, 
and  was  constantly  called  upon  to  take 
some  part  in  the  government  of  the  Club. 
When  I  was  myself  elected  to  office,  I 
found  that  official  association  with  him 
was  as  agreeable  and  helpful  as  in  the 
mass-meetings  of  the  members.  And 
when  the  Council  had  unanimously 
adopted  my  proposal  for  the  book  that 
was  ultimately  named  Liber  Scrip- 
torum,  and  had  appointed  me  chairman 
of  the  committee  to  produce  it,  and  told 


me  to  select  my  own  associates,  I  natur- 
ally invited  Mr.  Eggleston  as  one  whose 
ability,  experience,  and  popularity  would 
make  him  acceptable  to  every  member. 
With  him  and  Mr.  Champlin  for  my  as- 
sociates, the  success  of  the  enterprise 
was  assured.  In  the  earliest  days  of  the 
Club,  when  its  little  treasury  was  empty, 
he  was  one  of  those  who  put  their  hands 
into  their  individual  pockets  and  made 
up  the  deficit;  and  in  the  later  days  of 
its  prosperity  he  was  always  a  wise 
counsellor  in  the  management  of  its  re- 
sources. 

Mr.  Eggleston  was  born  late  in  the 
year  1839,  in  Vevay,  southern  Indiana. 
The  energy  that  he  inherited  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  his  widowed  mother  not 
only  managed,  on  very  limited  means,  to 
bring  up  and  educate  her  sons,  but  gave 
a  hundred  dollars  toward  the  founding  of 
a  college.  In  those  days  and  in  that 
country  this  was  a  large  contribution. 
George  taught  a  country  school  when  he 
was  still  in  his  teens,  and  subsequently 
was  educated  at  Indiana  Asbury  Uni- 
versity and  Richmond,  Va.,  College.  He 
was  practising  law  in  Virginia  when  the 
Civil  War  broke  out.  He  voted  against 
secession ;  but  when  the  fortunes  of  Vir- 
ginia had  been  merged  in  those  of  the 
Confederacy  he  enlisted  in  the  Confed- 
erate Army.  His  service  was  first  in 
Stuart's  Cavalry,  and  afterward  with  the 
artillery.  He  served  through  the  war, 
having  the  luck  to  escape  wounds  and 
serious  illness,  and  was  included  in  the 
surrender  at  Appomattox.  His  volume 
entitled  A  Rebel's  Recollections  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  the  many  per- 
sonal narratives  of  participation  in  that 
mighty  contest.  For  about  thirty  years 
after  the  war  he  was  an  active  journalist. 
His  services  in  this  profession  were 
spent  upon  the  Ne.w  York  Evening  Post, 
Hearth  and  Home,  the  Commercial  Ad- 
vertiser, and  The  World,  as  literary 
editor,  managing  editor,  or  editorial 
writer ;  and  in  the  course  of  them  he  was 
several  times  sent  abroad  on  important 
commissions.  He  had  produced  several 
books  in  the  meantime,  and  the  last  ten 
years  of  his  life  were  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  writing  of  books,  most  of  which 
were  novels.  The  noticeable  fact  con- 
cerning these  is  that  he  never  considered 
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it  necessary  to  follow  the  procession  to 
Europe  for  characters  or  scenes ;  all  are 
purely  American ;  the  South  as  he  knew 
it,  both  before  and  during  the  war.  He 
also,  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  published 
a  volume  of  reminiscences  and  a  two- 
volume  history  of  the  war.  His  other 
works  include  stories  for  boys  and  one 
or  two  volumes  for  practical  education* 
Mr.  Eggleston's  last  illness  was  long 
and  sorrowful ;  but  he  bore  it  heroically 
as  he  gradually  wasted  away.  I  was  with 
him  in  one  of  his  last  days,  when  he  tried 
to  recall  a  quatrain  that  he  remembered 
imperfectly.  I  recognised  it  as  Sir 
William  Jones's  famous  translation  from 
the  Persian  and  recited  it  to  him : 

On  parent  knees,  a  naked,  new-born  child, 
Weeping  thou   sat'st   while   all   around   thee 

smiled. 
So  live  that,  sinking  in  thy  last,  long  sleep, 
Smiles  may  be   thine   while  all  around  thee 

weep. 

His  long  day's  work  was  done,  and  well 
done,  and  with  the  coming  of  a  new 
spring  and  new  duties  for  us,  he  bade  us 
farewell  and  went  to  his  rest.  He  knew 
that  we  loved  him  while  he  lived,  and  I 
hope  he  knows  that  we  love  him  still. 

R.  J. 

On  May  i,  191 1,  there  passed  away 
John  Henry  Flagg,  a  most  devoted 
member  of  The  Authors  Club  and  one  in 
most  loyal  sympathy  with  its  aims  and 
purposes,  yet  whom  a  long  painful  illness 
had  prevented  from  ever  being  present 
at  any  of  its  meetings.  Mr.  Flagg  was 
born  at  Wilmington,  Vermont,  on  July 
II,  1843,  a  descendant  of  an  English 
family  that  came  to  this  country  at  the 
close  of  the  Revolution,  and  could  trace 
its  lineage  back  over  ten  centuries.  Edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
town  and  by  private  tutors,  he  entered 
into  the  study  of  law  at  eighteen,  grad- 
uating from  the  Albany  Law  School  in 
1864.  He  entered  into  the  practice  of 
law  in  his  father's  firm  at  Wilmington, 
shortly  moving  to  Bennington.  His  suc- 
cess was  rapid  and  brilliant.  In  his  five 
years  of  practice  there,  it  is  said  that  of 
his  cases  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court 
not  a  single  one  was  lost.  Ill-health  from 
overwork  necessitated  his  change  to  a 


warmer  climate  and  he  accepted  an  ap- 
pointment as  legislative  clerk  to  the 
United  States  Senate  at  Washington. 
For  four  succeeding  Congresses  he  con- 
tinued in  this  office  with  such  signal 
ability  that  when  he  resigned  in  1878  he 
received  a  unanimous  vote  of  regret. 

He  then  opened  law  offices  in  Wash- 
ington and  New  York,  giving  special  at- 
tention to  commercial  questions  arising 
under  treaties  between  the  United  States 
and  various  foreign  powers.  In  1880  he 
concentrated  his  efforts  on  his  New  Yoric 
office,  specialising  on  corporation  law  in 
its  large  phases,  and  for  eighteen  years 
was  counsel  to  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany. In  1889  he  married  Miss  Lucy  P. 
Jones  of  Brooklyn,  who  still  survives 
him. 

In  the  winter  of  1900,  he  was  severely 
injured  by  an  accident  and  for  eleven 
years,  up  to  the  date  of  his  death,  was 
confined  to  his  room.  Though  rarely 
free  from  pain  and  for  much  of  the  time 
suffering  physical  agony,  his  courage, 
marvellous  endurance,  cheerfulness,  op- 
timism, and  heroic  self-control  made  him 
a  living  sermon  to  all  who  knew  him. 
His  clear,  keen,  incisive  mind  triumphed 
over  a  body  racked  with  pain;  his  con- 
versation was  brilliant,  witty,  and  broad 
in  its  range,  and  so  close  was  he  in  touch 
with  everything  of  contemporary  inter- 
est that  it  almost  seemed  to  the  friends 
who  delighted  to  visit  him  that  his  long 
illness  must  be  a  delusion,  that  surely  no 
one  who  had  so  suffered  could  be  so  sim- 
ple, sympathetic,  and  uncomplaining. 
During  this  terrible  siege  he  carried  on 
his  work  for  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
and  was  active  in  other  lines  of  business. 

Mr.  Flagg  contributed  to  the  maga- 
zines and  periodicals  articles  on  histori- 
cal, political,  and  genealogical  subjects  as 
well  as  occasional  poems.  His  two  vol- 
umes of  verse  are  The  Monarch  and 
Lyrics  of  New  England, 

W.  G.  J. 

There  have  been  few  men  of  letters 
more  courageously  militant  than  was 
Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson.  He 
rather  enjoyed  being  on  the  side  of  the 
under  dog ;  but  for  him  it  was  necessary 
that  the  dog  should  be  congenitally  weak, 
a  creature  helpless  by  inheritance— one 
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of  "God's  poor."    He  was  not  out  hunt- 
ing for  "under  dogs,"  as  many  people 
seem  to  suppose,  nor  was  it  necessary  in 
his  early  days  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout 
for  God's  poor.    The  oppressive  Puritan 
atmosphere  hung  about  the  church  door 
in  New  England,  and  he  headed  a  band 
to  storm  the  pulpit  and  let  in  a  larger  and 
healthier  air.    He  was  hardly  out  of  col- 
lege, at  eighteen,  when  he  was  preaching 
a   wide    Unitarianism   at   Newburyport, 
Massachusetts,  and,  a  little  later,  a  wider 
Liberalism  at  Worcester  among  the  iron- 
masters   of    that    elm-shaded    town — a 
Liberalism    closely    associated    in    later 
years  with  the  broad  ideas  and  sledge- 
hammer  logic  of   Theodore   Parker   in 
Music  Hall,  Boston.    He  was  about  four- 
teen   years    old    when    the    temperance 
movement    swept    New    England,    and 
then,  as  always,  he  took  the  side  of  the 
under  dog — ^the  helpless  dog.     He  was 
with   the    storming   party,    loving   New 
England   rum  not   at  all,   and  tobacco 
quite  as  little.     As  Worcester  had  sent 
up  its  Minute  Men  to  help  Boston  throw 
off  the  British  incubus,  in  1775,  so  also 
it  sent  up  its  contingent,  with  Higgin*son 
at  the  head,  4o  put  out  of  the  Boston 
court  house  that  blacker  tyranny  which 
held     Anthony     Bums     in     its     grasp. 
Worcester  was  among  the  first  to  send 
emigrants  to  Kansas  with  the   Sharp's 
rifle,  and  Higginson  was  with  them.    He 
was  not  with  John  Brown  in  the  massa- 
cre at  Harper's  Ferry;  neither  was  he 
aAong  those  who  concealed  the  fact  that 
he  helped  to  pay  for  the  pikes  used  there. 
He  was  a  prime  leader  in  the  movement 
for  bettering  the  legal  status  of  women. 
Indeed,   he   believed    fully    in   woman's 
ability  to  keep  up  with  the  band.     He 
scented  reform  afar  off,  and,  at  eighty- 
five,  in  his  hardy  old  age,  he  travelled 
two  hundred  odd  miles  to  help  Mr.  Car- 
negie knock  out  a  few  hereditary  but 
rather  ornamental  letters  from  the  lan- 
guage of  Milton  and  Emerson,  that  for- 
eigners and  others  might  slip  more  easily 
through  the  spelling-book. 

With  all  this  militant  activity,  he  was 
by  temperament  a  man  of  letters — ^per- 
fecting himself  in  the  literary  form  at  a 
time  when  the  essay  was  at  its  service- 
able best,  when  good  criticism  was  sorely 
needed  and  was  beginning  to  base  itself 


on  careful,  thoughtful,  genial  scholarship. 
He  developed  better  tlian  most  the  parlour 
talk,  which  had  vogue  in  his  early 
middle  time  and  has  found  for  itself  a 
choice  place  among  those  unable  or  un- 
willing to  seek  the  public  hall.  He  was 
always  entertaining,  by  his  personality, 
his  grace  of  manner,  his  habit  of  re- 
membering good  rather  than  disagree- 
able things,  of  seeking  the  best  rather 
than  the  scaly  side  of  life.  When  he 
attacked  wrong,  it  was  always  with  a 
smile.  "I  am  sorry  to  have  to  stop  you, 
but  you  are  on  the  wrong  road.  Don't 
you  see  the  bars?"  That  was  his  atti- 
tude ;  yet  he  was  as  inexorable  as  he  was 
courteous.  A  man  of  robust  mental  and 
physical  frame,  he  loved  the  good  swim- 
mer, the  stout  walker,  the  high  jumper ; 
believed  in  the  "Soldiers'  Field"  in  Cam- 
bridge. Forty  years  ago,  when  I  first 
knew  him,  at  Newport,  he  was  one  of  the 
best  swimmers,  rowers,  searchers  of  the 
woods,  lovers  of  nature.  He  was  also 
the  first  man  whom  one  loving  good  wit, 
humour,  repartee,  letters,  social  charm, 
would  seek  in  that  fashionable  ocean- 
town.  He  had  made  his  mark  in  ro- 
mance, poetry,  essay  writing ;  was  one  of 
the  brilliant  corps  of  contributors  to  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  in  its  great  days.  A 
year  ago,  when  I  last  saw  him,  he  was 
still  at  heart  among  the  young  of  the 
new  generation — loved  the  past,  but 
chiefly  the  youth  of  the  past,  and  would 
not  listen  to  any  disparagement  of  the 
present  or  of  the  everlasting  youthful- 
ness  of  the  world.  He  was  still  contem- 
plating additions  to  the  thirty  volumes 
of  his  published  writings. 

J.  H.  M. 

Charles  Battell  Loomis  was  born  in 
Brooklyn  fifty  years  ago  and  always 
claimed  to  bewail  the  fact,  pretending 
that  Brooklyn  was  a  sort  of  ball  and 
chain  attached  to  the  winged  feet  of  the 
Mercury  of  his  career.  Yet  he  insisted 
on  living  in  Jersey  near  the  bank  of  an 
indolent  creek  where  the  frogs  rehearse 
drowsily  on  summer  eves  and  the  su- 
burbanite is  glumly  astir  in  the  cold  grey 
dawns  of  winter. 

Loomis  had  a  wonderful  mask  for 
humour.  He  had  the  marked  appearance 
of    an   unusual    man,   a   talented    man, 
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though  shyer  than  a  woman  and  as  gen- 
tle. The  moment  his  face  appeared 
above  the  horizon  before  an  audience,  a 
smile  would  be  apt  to  break  forth  audibly 
through  the  room,  and  his  lectures  and 
readings,  scintillating  with  amiable  fun, 
never  failed  of  their  response  of  con- 
genial laughter. 

The  Authors  Club  will  not  for  many  a 
year  forget  his  inimitable  performances 
on  Watch  Night.  He  had  become  a  sort 
of  luminous  star  of  the  first  magnitude 
at  the  midnight  zenith  of  these  gambols. 

As  indicative  of  his  remarkable  fer- 
tility in  invention  at  such  times,  many  of 
our  old-time  members  will  no  doubt  re- 
member, for  instance,  the  clever  tale 
which  he  drawled  out  ^bout  that  Irish 
Princess  of  his  with  her  "tin  finger 
nails."  Their  parings  of  gold  and  silver 
and  tin  indeed  threatened  for  a  time  to 
disrupt  the  happiness  and  contentment 
of  the  whole  Irish  race.  It  was  impos- 
sible for  any  one  to  have  divined  that 
evening  what  was  to  be  the  climax  of  the 
yarn,  the  like  of  which  would  seem  never 
to  have  been  heard  before,  and  for  which 
there  appeared  to  be  no  possible  success- 
ful ending.  And  yet,  behold,  the  finish 
was  a  little  triumph  of  deft  surprise. 

He  saw  life  as  through  a  glass  brightly, 
and  so  did  all  who  came  in  contact  with 
him  personally  or  who  read  his  stories. 
He  wielded  an  easily  popular  pen.  His 
was  the  instinct  of  the  people,  for  the 
mass.  Possessing  a  lively  capacity  for 
enjoying  himself,  he  radiated  softly, 
pervasively,  with  sunshine,  tenderness, 
douceur. 

These  gifts  and  graces  enabled  him  to 
aim  at  the  world  playful  little  shafts 
whose  points  never  hurt  any  one's  sensi- 
bilities or  vanity.  What  would  we,  each 
of  us,  not  give  to  know  how  he  would 
have  reflected  in  print,  with  his  genius, 
our  own  personal  virtues  and  foibles? 
How  suavely  he  could  have  turned  upon 
us,  each  in  turn,  the  mirror  of  his  fancy 
so  that  we  could  see  ourselves  really  as 
our  club  fellows  see  us ! 

A  child  of  innocence  and  lightsome- 
ness,  dear  Loomis  became,  alas,  a  martyr 
to  a  long,  long  suffering.  But  he  bore 
his  pain  as  sweetly  as  a  nun,  and  as 
bravely  as  any  stricken  soldier  dying  on 
a  battlefield.  S.  H. 


Edward  Morse  Shepard  was  bom  in 
the  city  of  New  York  sixty-one  years 
ago,  and  died  at  his  country  home  at 
Lake  George,  New  York,  on  the  28th  of 
July,  1911.  His  father  was  Lorenzo  B. 
Shepard,  a  distinguished  lawyer,  who 
when  he  was  but  twenty-seven  years  of 
age  was  the  district  attorney  of  the 
United  States  for  the  District  of  New 
York,  and  subsequently  held  the  po- 
sitions of  district  attorney  of  the  county 
of  New  York  and  of  corporation  counsel. 

Following  in  his  father's  footsteps, 
Edward  M.  Shepard  was  a  Democrat  by 
conviction  and  by  sympathy  with  the 
struggling  masses.  In  one  of  his  ad- 
dresses he  summed  up  his  political  creed 
in  the  words :  "The  Government  should 
make  the  least  possible  demand  upon  the 
citizen,  and  the  citizen  the  least  possible 
demand  upon  the  Government."  Politi- 
cally and  in  his  writings  and  addresses, 
he  continually  dwelt  upon  the  independ- 
ence of  citizenship,  and  that  the  indi- 
vidual should  have  the  pride  of  self- 
support  and  refuse,  whether  by  device 
or  through  the  power  of  majorities,  to 
cast"  his  burden  upon  others. 

His  highest  aim  in  life  was  to  render 
service.  He  was  innately  modest  and  re- 
tiring, and  the  principal  attraction  public 
position  had  for  him  was  the  oppor- 
tunity it  afforded  to  render  the  greatest 
possible  service  to  his  fellow-men.  This 
fact  is  evident  in  his  many  public  ad- 
dresses and  in  his  political  speeches, 
many  of  which  were  delivered  in  heatcfd 
campaigns,  and  nowhere  do  we  find  that 
he  ever  descended  from  principles  to  per- 
sonalities. With  that  generosity  of  tem- 
perament which  he  displayed  upon  all 
occasions  he  attributed  to  his  opponents 
the  same  rectitude  of  purpose  which  ever 
actuated  and  guided  him.  His  appeals 
were  always  to  the  intellect  and  never  to 
the  passions  or  prejudices  of  his  auditors. 

He  was  pre-eminently  the  scholar  and 
philosopher  in  politics  as  in  all  of  his 
public  activities.  He  was  never  a  carp- 
ing critic,  but  a  leader,  instructor,  and 
guide.  We  cannot  but  regret  he  did  not 
give  us  more  from  his  pen  which  wrote 
the  history  of  Van  Buren  and  his  times, 
which  in  scholarship,  style,  and  clearness 
of  vision  of  past  political  events  is  a  real 
contribution  to  our  national  history  and 
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political  literature.  He  took  part  in  many 
political  contests  wherein  he  won  moral 
victories  the  results  of  which  will  en- 
dure and  which  crown  his  brave  and 
chivalrous  efforts  against  the  powers  of 
unrighteous  greed  and  political  corrup- 
tion. 

He  graduated  from  the  Free  Acad- 
emy, now  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
chairman  of  its  board  of  trustees.  No 
son  of  any  university  gave  more  of  his 
heart  and  soul,  thoughts  and  time  to  the 
development  of  his  college  than  he  gave 
to  his  alma  mater,  not  only  because  it  was 


his  alma  mater,  but  because  it  is  the  peo- 
ple's university  of  this  great  metropolitan 
city,  destined  to  train  thousands  to  useful 
citizenship.  His  devotion  to  education 
here  and  elsewhere  will  be  a  living  monu- 
ment to  his  memory.  Jefferson  directed 
that  there  should  be  inscribed  first  upon 
his  tomb  not  his  services  as  a  public 
officer,  as  a  minister  of  State,  as  a  diplo- 
mat, and  as  president,  but  as  the  founder 
of  the  university  of  his  commonwealth. 
So  let  Edward  M.  Shepard  be  remem- 
bered as  the  guardian  of  higher  education 
for  the  masses,  the  true  Democrat,  the 
friend  of  the  sons  of  the  people. 

O.  S.  S. 
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SALES  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE  MONTH 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most  popular  new  books  in  order  of  demand,  as  sold  between 

the  1st  of  March  and  the  ist  of  April 


NEW  YORK  CITY 
Fiction 

1.  John  Rawn.  Hough.   (Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.25. 

2.  To  M.  L.  G.    Anon.     (Stokes.)  $1.30. 

3.  Riders  of  the  Purple  Sage.     Grey.     (Har- 

per.)   $1.30. 

4.  Tante.    Sedgwick.     (Century  Co.)  $1.30. 

5.  A  Hoosier  Chronicle.    Nicholson.    (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)  $1.40. 

6.  Mother.    Norris.    (Macmillan.)  $1.00. 

NoN-FicriON 
No  report 

XUVENILES 

No  report. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
Fiction 

1.  Counsel  for  the  Defense.     Scott.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.20. 

2.  The     Mountain     Girl.       Erskine.      (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.25. 

3.  From  the  Car  Behind.     Ingram.    (Lippin- 

cott.)  $1.25. 

4.  The  Harvester.     Stratton-Porter.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $i.3S. 

5.  Queed.  Harrison.  (Houghton  Mifflin.)  $1.35. 

6.  A  Man  and  His  Money.     Isham.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.25. 

NoN-FicnoN 

1.  Counsel   Assigned.     Andrews.     (Scribner.) 

50  cents. 

2.  The  Terrible  Meek.     Kennedy.    (Harper.) 

$1.00. 

3.  Boston    Cooking    School    Book.      Farmer. 

(Little,  Brown.)  $1.60. 

4.  Children    of    the    Resurrection.      Watson. 

(Dodd,  Mead.)  $1.00. 
Juveniles 
No  report. 


ATLANTA,  GA. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Far  Triumph.    Dejeans.    (Lippincott.) 

$1.25. 

2.  The  Following  of  the  Star.    Barclay.    (Put- 

nam.) $1.35. 

3.  The  Harvester.    Stratton-Porter.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

4.  Queed.  Harrison.  (Houghton  Mifflin.)  $1.35. 

5.  Danny's  Own  Story.    Marquis.  (Doubleday, 

Page.)  $1.20. 

6.  John  Rawn.    Hough.  (Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.25. 

NON-FlCTION 

No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
Fiction 

1.  Tante.    Sedgwick.     (Century  Co.)  $1.30. 

2.  The  Harvester.    Stratton-Porter.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

3.  The    Secret   Garden.     Burnett.     (Stokes.) 

$1.35. 

4.  The  Following  of  the  Star.  Barclay.    (Put- 

nam.) $1.35. 

5.  Mother.    Norris.    (Macmillan.)  $1.00. 

6.  Red   Eve.     Haggard.     (Doubleday,   Page.) 

$1.20. 

NON-FlCTION 

1.  The  Blue  Bird.  Maeterlinck.  (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.25. 

2.  Travel   Tales.     The   Princess.     (Putnam.) 

$2.00. 

3.  Two  Years  in  the  Forbidden  City.  Princess 

der  Ling.     (Moffat,  Yard.)     $2.50. 

4.  The  West  in  the  East.    Collier.    (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

Juveniles 
I.  Grey  friars    Bobby.     Atkinson.      (Harper.) 
$1.20. 
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2.  The    History    of    England.      Kipling    and 

Fletcher.     (Donbleday,  Page.)  $i.8o. 

3.  On  the  Cinder  Path.   DuflFey.  (Lothrop,  Lee 

&  Shepard.)  $1.25. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Harvester.    Stratton-Porter.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

2.  The  Following  of  the  Star.    Barclay.    (Put- 

nam.) $1.35- 

3.  Mother.    Norris.     (Macmillan.)  $1.00. 

4.  The   One   Way  Trail.     Cullum.    (Jacobs.) 

$1.25. 

5.  The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth.     Wright. 

(Book  Supply.)  $1.30. 

6.  Tante.    Sedgwick.    (Century  Co.)  $1.30. 

NoN- Fiction 

1.  The     Blue     Bird.     Maeterlinck.     (Dodd, 
Mead.)  $1.25. 

2.  Three    Polite   Farces.     Bennett.     (Doran.) 

$1.00. 

3.  Plays.    Strindberg.     (Scribner.)  $1.50. 

4.  How  to  Study  Pictures.    Caffin.     (Century 

Co.)  $2.00. 

Juveniles 

1.  The    Tale    of    Timmy    Tiptoes.       Potter. 

(Warne.)  50  cents. 

2.  Ray's  Reward.     Foster.     (Reid.)   75  cents. 

3.  The  Sea  Fairies.     Baum.    (Reilly  &  Britton.) 

$1.25. 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 
Fiction 

1.  John     Rawn.       Hough.       (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.25. 

2.  The  Harvester.    Stratton-Porter.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

3.  Riders  of  the  Purple  Sage.     Grey.    (Har- 

per.) $1.30. 

4.  The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth.     Wright. 

(Book  Supply.)  $1.30. 

5.  The    Iron    Woman.      Deland.      (Harper.) 

$1.35. 

6.  The  Following  of  the  Star.    Barclay.    (Put- 

nam.) $1.35. 

Non-Fiction 
No  report 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

BOSTON.  MASS. 
Fiction 

1.  A  Hoosier  Chronicle.    Nicholson.    (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)  $1.40. 

2.  Christopher.     Pryce.     (Houghton   Mifflin.) 

$1.35. 

3.  Grey  friars    Bobby.      Atkinson.     (Harper.) 

$1.20. 

4.  The  Butterfly   House.     Freeman.      (Dodd, 

Mead.)  $1.20. 

5.  Counsel  for  the  Defense.     Scott.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.20. 

6.  The     Mountain     Girl.      Erskine.      (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.25. 

NoN -Fiction 

1.  The  Life  and  Times  of  Cavour.     Thayer. 

(Houghton  Mifflin.)  $7.50. 

2,  Principles  of  Economics.     Taussig.    (Mac- 

millan.) $4.00. 


3.  George     the     Third     and     Charles     Fox. 

Trevelyan.    (Longmans,  Green.)   $2.oa 

4.  Josephine  Shaw  Lowell.     Stewart.    (Mac- 

millan.) $2.00. 

Juveniles 

1.  Peter    and    Wendy.     Barrie.      (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Honey  Bee.    France.     (Lane.)  $1.50. 

3.  Boys'  Life  of  Edison.   Mcadowcroft.    (Har- 

per.) $1.25. 

BOSTON.  MASS. 
Fiction 

1.  Christopher.     Pryce.     (Houghton   Mifflin.) 

$1.35. 

2.  The     Mountain    Girl.      Erskine.       (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.25. 

3.  A  Hoosier  Chronicle.    Nicholson.    (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)  $1.40. 

4.  The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth.    Wright. 

(Book  Supply.)  $1.30. 

5.  The  Harvester.    Stratton-Porter.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

6.  The  Adjustment.    Bryant.    (Duffield.)  $1.30. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  Why   Should   We   Change   Our   Form   of 

Government?  Butler.   (Scribner.)  75  cents. 

2.  Intimacies   of   Court   and    Society.     Anon. 

(Dodd,  Mead.)  $2.50. 

3.  George     the     Third     and     Charles     Fox. 

Trevelyan.    (Longmans,  Green.)  $2.00. 

4.  The  West  in  the  East.    Collier.    (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Harvester.    Stratton-Porter.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

2.  A  Hoosier  Chronicle.    Nicholson.    (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)  $1.40. 

3.  Counsel  for  the  Defense.    Scott.     (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.20. 

4.  The    Broad    Highway.      Farnol.       (Little. 

Brown.)  $1.35. 

5.  He  Comes  Up  Smiling.    Sherman.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.25. 

6.  Tante.     Sedgwick.  (Century  Co.)  $1.30. 

NoN- Fiction 

No  report 

Juveniles 

No  report. 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth.    Wright. 

(Book  Supply.)  $1.30. 

2.  The    Reason    Why.      Glyn.       (Appleton.) 

$1.25. 

3.  The  Harvester.     Stratton-Porter.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

4.  He  Comes  Up  Smiling.    Sherman.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.25. 

5.  The  Rosary.    Barclay.    (Putnam.)  $1.35. 

6.  The  Following  of  the  Star.    Barclay.    ( Put- 

nam.) $1.35' 

NoN-FlCTION 

I.  Mental   Efficiency.     Bennett.     (Doran.)   50 
cents. 
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2-  Woman  and  Labor.     Schreiner.     (Stokes.) 

$1.25. 
3.  Creative  Evolution.    Bergson.  (Holt.)  $2.50. 

Juveniles 

1,  Track's  End.    Carruth.     (Harper.)    $1.00. 

2.  Forest  Castaways.    Bartlett.    (Century  Co.) 

$T.20. 

3    The  Four  Gordons.     Brown.    (Lothrop,  Lee 
&  Shepard.)  $1.20. 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 
Fiction 
r.  The   Trail    of   the    Lonesome    Pine.     Fox. 
(Scribner.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Money  Moon.    Farnol.    (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.25. 

3.  The  Harvester.    Stratton-Porter.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

4.  The  Maid  of  the  Whispering  Hills.     Roe. 

(Dodd,  Mead.)  $1.30. 

5.  He  Comes  Up  Smiling.    Sherman.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.25. 

6.  In    Desert    and    Wilderness.      Sienkiewicz. 

(Little,  Brown.)  $1.25. 

Non-Fiction 
No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
Fiction 

1.  A  Hoosier  Chronicle.    Nicholson.    (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)  $1.40. 

2.  From  the  Car  Behind.     Ingram.     (Lippin- 

cott.)  $1.25. 

3.  The  Harvester.    Stratton-Porter.    (Double- 

dav.  Page.)  $1.35. 

4.  Christopher.     Pryce.     (Houghton  Mifflin.) 

5.  He  Comes  Up  Smiling.    Sherman.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.25. 

6.  Queed.  Harrison.  (Houghton  Mifflin.)  $1.35. 

NoN-FlCTION 

1.  George     Bernard     Shaw:     His    Life     and 

Works.     Henderson.     (Stewart  &  Kidd.) 
$5.00. 

2.  Increasing  Human  Efficiency.    Scott.  (Mac- 

millan.)  $1.25. 

3.  Education  in   Sexual   Physioloary  and   Hy- 

giene.   Zenner.    (Stewart  &  Kidd.)  $1.00. 

4.  A   Buckeye  Boyhood.     Venable.     (Stewart 

&  Kidd.)  $1.25. 

Juveniles 

1.  Peter  and  Wendy.  Barrie.    (Scribner.)  $1.50. 

2.  Rolf  of  the  Woods.     Seton.     (Doubleday, 

Page.)  $1.75. 

3.  Boy  Scouts   Manual.     Seton.    (Doubleday, 

Page.)  50  cents. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
Fiction 

1.  A  Hoosier  Chronicle.    Nicholson.    (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)  $1.40. 

2.  JohnRawn.   Hough.   (Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.25. 

3.  The  Guardian.    Bartlett.  (Small,  Maynard.) 

$1.35. 

4.  The  Sins  of  the  Father.     Dixon.    (Apple- 

ton.)  $1.35. 

5.  Japonette.    Chambers.    (Appleton.)  $1.3.*;. 

6.  Riders  of  the  Purple  Sage.     Grey.     (Har- 

per.) $1.30. 


No  report. 
No  report. 


Non-Fiction 
Juveniles 


DALLAS,  TEXAS 
Fiction 

1.  The  Harvester.     Stratton-Porter.    (Double- 

day.  Page.)  $1.35. 

2.  The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth.    Wright. 

(Book  Supply.)  $1.30. 

3.  Queed.  Harrison.  (Houghton  Mifflin.)  $1.35. 

4.  The  Iron  Woman.   Deland.    (Harper.)  $1.35. 

5.  He  Comes  Up  Smiling.    Sherman.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.25. 

6.  The     Following    of    the     Star.       Barclay. 

(Putnam.)  $1.35. 

Non-Fiction 
No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 
Fiction 

1.  John  Rawn.  Hough.   (Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.25. 

2.  Tante.    Sedgwick.    (Century  Co.)  $1.30. 

3.  South   Sea  Tales.     London.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.25. 

4.  The  Gleaners.    Laughlin.    (Revell.)  75  cents. 

5.  The  Life  Everlasting.     CorelH.     (Doran.) 

$1.35. 

6.  Peter  Ruff  and  The  Double  Four.    Oppen- 

hcim.  (Little,  Brown.)  $1.25. 

^  NoN-FlCTION 

1.  Mental   Efficiency.     Bennett.     (Doran.)    75 

cents. 

2.  Woman  and  Labor.   Schreiner.     (Stokes.) 

$1.50. 

3.  How  to  Live  on  Twenty-four  Hours  a  Day. 

Bennett.    (Doran.)  50  cents. 

Juveniles 

1.  Peter  and  Wendy.  Barrie.    (Scribner.)  $1.50. 

2.  The    Secret    Garden.      Burnett.     (Stokes.) 

$1.35. 

3.  Mother  Carey's  Chickens.   Wiggin.  (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)  $1.30. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 
Fiction 

1.  Flower  of  the  North.    Curwood.    (Harper.) 

$1.30. 

2.  Fran.     Ellis.    (Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.25. 

3.  Counsel  for  the  Defense.    Scott.     (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.20. 

4.  Tante.    Sedgwick.    (Century  Co.)  $1.30. 

5.  Christopher.     Pryce.     (Houghton   Mifflin.) 

$1.35. 

6.  The  Harvester.     Stratton-Porter.   (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

Non-Fiction 
No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Harvester.     Stratton-Porter.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

2.  Red  Eve.     Haggard.     (Doubleday,  Page.) 

$1.20, 
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3.  From  the  Car  Behind.     Ingram.     (Lippin- 

cott.)  $1.25. 

4.  He  Comes  Up  Smiling.    Sherman.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.25. 

5.  John  Rawn.  Hough.    (Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.25. 

6.  The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth.    Wright. 

(Book  Supply.)  $1.30. 

NON-FlCTION 

No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Fiction 

1.  A  Hoosier  Chronicle.    Nicholson.    (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)  $1.40. 

2.  John  Rawn.  Hough.   (Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.25. 

3.  The  Heart  of  Life.  DeCoulevain.    (Button.) 

$1.25. 

4.  Christopher.     Pryce.     (Houghton  Mifflin.) 

$1.35. 

5.  Jean  Christophe  in  Paris.  Rolland.    (Holt.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The  Harvester.    Stratton-Porter.    (Double- 

day,  Page.) 

NoN-FlCTION 

1.  George  Bernard  Shaw :  His  Life  and  Works. 

Henderson.     (Stewart  &  Kidd.)  $5.00. 

2.  Moral    and    Religious    Challenge.      King. 

(Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Changing  Chinese.  Ross.   (Century  Co.) 

$2.40. 

4.  Referendum,      Initiative     and      Recall      in 

America.    Oberholtzer.     (Scribner.)  $2.25. 

Juveniles 

1.  Rolf  in   the  Woods.     Seton.      (Doubleday, 

Page.)  $1.75. 

2.  Track's  End.    Carruth.     (Harper.   $1.00. 

3.  Tell  Me  a  True  Story.    Stewart.    (Revell.) 

$1.25. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Harvester.     Stratton-Porter.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

2.  Queed.  Harrison.  (Houghton  Mifflin.)  $1.35. 

3.  Buried  Alive.     Bennett.     (Doran.)  $1.25. 

4.  Peter  Ruff  and  The  Double  Four.    Oppen- 

heim.     (Little.  Brown.)  $1.25. 

5.  The  Heart  of  Life.  DeCoulevain.    (Dutton.) 

$1.25. 

6.  The    Broad     Highway.      Farnol.      (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.35. 

NoN-FlCTION 

1.  Natural  Taxation.    Shearman.    (Doubleday, 

Page.)  $1.00. 

2.  A  B  C  of  Taxation.    Fillebrown.  (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.20. 

3.  Progress  and  Poverty.     George.     (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.00. 

4.  Three  Plays.    Brieux.    (Brentano.)  $1.50. 

Juveniles 

1.  Fifty  Famous  Stories.     Baldwin.     (Ameri- 

can Book  Co.)  35  cents. 

2.  Boy   Scouts   Manual.     Seton.     (Doubleday, 

Page.)  50  cents. 

3.  King  Arthur  and  His  Knights.     Macleod. 

(Stokes.)  $1.50. 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
Fiction 

1.  Queed.  Harrison.  (Houghton  Mifflin.)  $1.35. 

2.  The  Position  of  Peggy.     Merrick.     (Ken- 

nerly.)  $1.20. 

3.  Pollyooly.    Jepson.    (Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.25. 

4.  Ethan  Frome.    Wharton.   (Scribner.)  $1.00. 

5.  The  Heart  of  Life.  DeCoulevain.   (Dutton.) 

$1.25. 

6.  The  Song  of  Renny.    Hewlett    (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

NoN-FlCTION 

1.  Creative  Evolution.  Bergson.    (Holt.)  $2.50. 

2.  Fifty    Years    of    Public    Service,      (iullom. 

(McClurg.)  $3.00. 

3.  Anatol.     Schnitzler.    (Kennerly.)  $i.oa 

4.  Three   Plays.     Brieux.     (Brentano.)    $1.50. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 
Fiction 

1.  He  Comes  Up  Smiling.    Sherman.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.25. 

2.  From  the  Car  Behind.     Ingram.     (Lippin- 

cott.)  $1.25. 

3.  Tante.     Sedgwick.     (Century  Co.)  $1.30. 

4.  The  Iron  Woman.   Deland.    (Harper.)  $1.35. 

5.  Queed.  Harrison.  (Houghton  Mifflin.)  $1.35. 

6.  The  Money  Moon.    Farnol.  (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.25. 

NoN-FlCTION 

No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Harvester.     Stratton-Porter.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35-. 

2.  He  Comes  Up  Smiling.    Sherman.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.25. 

3.  Pollyooly.     Jepson.     (Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.25. 

4.  Tante.     Sedgwick.    (Century  Co.)  $1.30. 

5.  John  Rawn.  Hough.    (Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.25. 

6.  The    Mystery    of    Mary.      Lutz.     (Lippin- 

cott.)  $1.00. 

NoN-FlCTION 

No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 
Fiction 

1.  He  Comes  Up  Smiling.    Sherman.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.25. 

2.  A  Hoosier  Chronicle.    Nicholson.  (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)  $1.40. 

3.  The  Heart  of  Life.  De  Coulevain.   (Dutton.) 

$1.25. 

4.  Tante.     Sedgwick.     (Century  Co.)  $1.^. 

5.  In    Desert    and    Wilderness.     Sienkiewicz. 

(Little,  Brown.)  $1.25. 

6.  The  Chalice  of  Courage.     Brady.     (Dodd. 

Mead.)  $1.30. 

NoN-FicnoN 
No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 
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MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Harvester.     Stratton-Porter.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35- 

2.  The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth.     Wright. 

(Book  Supply.)  $i."30. 

3.  Tante.    Sedgwick.     (Century  Co.)  $1.30. 

4.  Christopher.     Pryce.     (Houghton    Mifflin.) 

$1-35. 

5.  Queed.  Harrison.   (Houghton  Mifflin.)  $1.35. 

6.  The  Prodigal  Judge.    Kester.    (Bobbs- Mer- 

rill.) $1.25. 

NoN-FlCTION 

1.  New  Gardens  of  Canada.  Talbot.  (Cassell.) 

$2.50. 

2.  The   Changing   Chinese.     Ross.      (Century 

Co.)  $240. 

3.  On     the     Art    of    the     Theatre.       Craig. 

(Browne's  Book  Store.)  $2.00. 

4.  The   Arctic    Prairies.     Seton.     (Scribner.) 

$2.50. 

Juveniles 

1.  Peter  and  Wendy.  Barrie.   (Scribner.)  $1.50. 

2.  Rolf  in   the  Woods.     Seton.     (Doubleday, 

.Page.)  $1.75. 

3.  The   Indian    Book.     Hopkins.     (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $1.25. 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Harvester.     Stratton-Porter.    (Double 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

2.  Tante.    Sedgwick.    (Century  Co.)  $1.30. 

3.  Christopher.     Pryce.     (Houghton    Mifflin.) 

$1.35. 

4.  Mother.     Norris.    (Macmillan.)  $1.00. 

5.  The  Heart  of  Life.    De  Coulevain.    (Dut- 

ton.)  $1.25. 

6.  The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth.    Wright 

(Book  Supply.)  $1.30. 

NoN-FicriON 

1.  The  Cable  Game.     Washburn.     (Sherman, 

French.)  $1.25. 

2.  A  Garden  of  Paris.    Wallace.    (McClurg.) 

$1^5-. 

3.  The  Life  and  Times  of  Cavour.  Thayer. 

(Houghton  Mifflin.)  $7.50. 

4.  Panama.    Edwards.     (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

Juveniles 

1.  The   Secret   Garden.      Burnett.     (Stokes.) 

$1.35. 

2.  Two     Years     Before     the     Mast.       Dana. 

-(Houghton  Mifflin.)  $1.50. 

3.  The    Tale    of    Timmy    Tiptoes.      Potter. 

(Wame.)  50  cents. 

( 
NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Fiction 

1.  A  Hoosier  Chronicle.    Nicholson.    (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)  $1.40. 

2.  Counsel  for  the  Defense.     Scott.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.20. 

3.  The  Harvester.    Stratton-Porter.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

4.  The  Fighting  Doctor.     Martin.     (Century 

Co.)  $1.00. 

5.  The     Woman    from     Wolverton.      Curtis. 

(Century  Co.)  $1.25. 


NoN-FicnoN 

1.  Creative  Evolution.    Bergson.   (Holt.)  $2.50. 

2.  The  Ladies'  Battle.    Seawell.  (Macmillan.) 

$1.00. 

3.  Mental  Efficiency.     Bennett.     (Doran.)    75 

cents. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Harvester.     Stratton-Porter.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

2.  The  Healer.    Herrick.     (Macmillan.)  $1.35. 

3.  Queed.  Harrison.  (Houghton,  Mifflin.)  $1.35. 

4.  Riders  of  the  Purple  Sage.     Grey.    (Har- 

per.) $1.30. 

5.  JohnRawn.  Hough.   (Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.25. 

6.  The  Following  of  the  Star.    Barclay.  (Put- 

nam.) $1.35. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  The  West  in  the  East.    Collier.    (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Mansion.     Van  Dyke.    (Scribner.)   50 

cents. 

3.  How  to  Live  on  Twenty-four  Hours  a  Day. 

Bennett.     (Doran.)  50  cents. 

4.  Three  Plays.    Brieux.   (Brentano.)  $1.50. 

Juveniles 

1.  The    Story    Girl.      Montgomery.     (Page.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Just  Patty.    Webster.    (Century  Co.)  $1.50. 

3.  Treasure   Island.      Stevenson.     (Scribner.) 

$2.00. 

NORFOLK,  VA. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Heart  of  Life.  De  Coulevain.   (Dutton.) 

$1.25. 

2.  He  Comes  Up  Smiling.    Sherman.  (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.25. 

3.  Pollyooly.    Jepson.    (Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.25. 

4.  The  Following  of  the  Star.    Barclay.    (Put- 

nam.) $1.35. 

5.  The  Old  Wives'  Tales.    Bennett.  (Doran.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The  Iron  Woman.  Deland.    (Harper.)  $1.35. 

NON-FlCTION 

I.  The  Road  to  Joy.    Willcox.     (Harper.)  50 
cents. 

Juveniles 

1.  Travelers  Five.    Johnson.    (Page.)  $1.25. 

2.  The    Story    Girl.      Montgomery.     (Page.) 

$1.25. 

OMAHA,  NEB. 
Fiction 

1.  Queed.  Harrison.  (Houghton,  Mifflin.)  $1.35. 

2.  The  Iron  Woman.   Deland.    (Harper.)  $1.35. 

3.  The  Harvester.     Stratton-Porter.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

4.  He  Comes  Up  Smiling.    Sherman.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.25. 

5.  Danny's  Own   Story.     Marquis.     (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.20. 

6.  The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth.    Wright. 

(Book  Supply.)  $1.30. 

Non-Fiction 
I.  Mental   Efficiency.     Bennett.     (Doran.)    75 
cents. 
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2.  We  and  Our  Children.  Hutchinson.  Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.20. 

3.  The   Changing   Chinese.     Ross.     (Century 

Co.)  $2.40. 

Juveniles 

1.  The  Sea  Fairies.     Baum.    (Reilly  &  Brit- 

ton.)  $1.25. 

2.  Two     Years     Before     the     Mast       Dana. 

(Houghton  Mifflin.)  $1.50. 

3.  Peter  and  Wendy.  Barrie.  (Scribner.)  $1.50. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
Fiction 


I.  To  M.  L.  G.    Anon.     (Stokes.)  $1.25. 

2-  John  Rawn.  Hough.   (Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.25. 

3.  Tante.   Sedgwick.    (Century  Co.)   $1.30. 

4.  From  the  Car  Behind.     Ingram.    (Lippin- 

cott.)  $1.25. 

5.  The  Following  of  the  Star.    Barclay.  (Put- 

nam.) $1.35- 

6.  Mother.    Norris.    (Macmillan.)  $1.00. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  The     Blue     Bird.       Maeterlinck.      (Dodd, 

Mead.)  $1^5. 

2.  The  Thread  of  Life.     Eulalia.    (Duffield.) 

$1.25. 

3.  Three  Plays.    Brieux.    (Brentano.)  $1.50. 

4.  Why    Should   We   (^ange    Our    Form  of 

Cjovernment?  Butler.  (Scribner.)  75  cents. 
Juveniles 

1.  The  Five  Senses.    Keyes.  (Moffat,  Yard.) 

$1.00. 

2.  Mother   West  Wind's   Children.     Burgess. 

(Little,  Brown.)  $1.00. 

3.  The  Young  Continentals  at  Trenton.   Mcln- 

tyre.   (Penn  Pub.  Co.)  $1.25. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
Fiction 

1.  John  Rawn.  Hough.   (Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.25. 

2.  Riders  of  the  Purple  Sage.     Grey.    (Har- 

per.) $1.30. 

3.  When    Tragedy    Grins.      White,     (Watt.) 

$1^5. 

4.  The  Harvester.    Stratton-Porter.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

5.  He  Comes  Up  Smiling.    Sherman.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.25. 

6.  The  Iron  Woman.   Deland.    (Harper.)  $1.30. 

NoN-FlCTION 

1.  Small    Talks  on   Auction    Bridge.    Meyer. 

(Elder.)  50  cents. 

2.  Life  Story  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan.   Hovey. 

(Sturgis  &  Walton.)  $2.50. 

3.  Old  Age  Deferred.   Lorand.  (Davis.)  $2.50. 

4.  The   Blast   Furnace   and   the   Manufacture 

of  Pig  Iron.   Forsythe.    (Williams.)  $3.00. 
Juveniles 

1.  Peggy     Owen     at     Yorktown.       Madison. 

(Penn.)   $1.25. 

2.  For  Yardley.  Barbour.    (Appleton.)   $1.50. 

3.  Dave  Porter  and  His  Rivals.     Stratemeyer. 

(Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard.)  $1.25. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
Fiction 
I.  Christopher.     Pryce.     (Houghton   Mifflin.) 
$1.35. 


2.  Tante.   Sedgwick.    (Century  Co.)    $1.30. 

3.  The  Harvester.     Stratton-Porter.   (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

4.  The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth.    Wright. 

(Book  Supply.)  $1.30. 

5.  John  Rawn.  Hough.   (Bobbs-Merrill)  $1.25. 

6.  To  M.  L.  G.    Anon.     (Stokes.)  $1.25. 

Non-Fiction 

I.  Woman  and  Labor.  Schreiner.  (Stokes.) 
$1.50. 

^-  ]£^^  ^^^  Marriage.    Key.    (Putnam.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Century  of  the  Child.  Key.  (Put- 
nam.) $1.50. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

PORTLAND.  ME. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Harvester.    Stratton-Porter.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

2.  The  Winnmg  of  Barbara  Worth.     Wright. 

(Book  Supply.)  $1.30. 

3.  A  Hoosier  Chronicle.    Nicholson.  (Houeh- 

ton  Mifflin.)  $1.40. 

4.  John  Rawn.  Hough.   (Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.25. 

5.  The  Iron  Woman.    Deland.   (Harper.)  $1.35. 

6.  The    Mountain     Girl.       Erskine.      (Little. 

Brown.)  $1.25. 

NON-FlCTION 

No  report. 

JxnrENiLEs 
No  report. 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 
Fiction 

1.  He  Comes  Up  Smiling.    Sherman.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.25. 

2.  Lonesome  Land.    Bower.    (Little,  Brown  ) 

$1.25. 

3.  The  Way  of  an  Eagle.    Dell.     (Putnam.) 

$1.35. 

4.  Pollyooly.    Jepson.    (Bobbs-Merrill.)   $1  25 

5.  The  Iron  Woman.    Deland.  (Harper.)  $i  3s 

6.  Queed.  Harrison.  (Houghton  Mifflin.)  $1,35. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  Creative  Evolution.   Bergson.  (Holt.)  $2.50 

2.  Woman  and  Labor.     Schreiner.   (Stokes) 

$1.25.  '^ 

3.  Three  Plays.     Brieux.    (Brentano.)  $1.50. 

Juveniles 
I.  The  Jaunts  of  Junior.     Hunt     (Harper.) 

^-  ^SJ^  *"x  l^^  Woods.     Seton.     (Doubleday 
Page.)  $1.75.  •'• 

3.  The  Boy  Craftsman.    Hall.    (Lothrop.  Lee 
&  Shepard.)  $2.00. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 
Fiction 

1.  A  Hoosier  Chronicle.    Nicholson.  CHouch- 

ton  Mifflin.)  $1.40.  ^ 

2.  Japonette.    Chambers.    (Appleton.)  $1  35 

3.  The    Matador    of   Five    Towns.      Bennett 

(Doran.)  $1.20. 

4.  The  One- Way  Trail.    Cullum.     (Appleton.) 

5.  John  Rawn.  Hough.   (Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1  2c 

6.  Sally     Salt.      Woodrow.     (Bobbs-Merriil  V 

$1.25.  "*'^ 
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Non-Fiction 
Woman  and  Labor.     Schreiner.    (Stokes.) 

$1.25, 
Heredity.    Davenport.    (Holt.)  $2.00. 
Providence    in    Colonial    Times.     Kimball. 
(Houghton  Mifflin.)  $6.50. 
4.  Child  Nature.     St.  John.    (Pilgrim  Press.) 
50  cents. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Harvester.     Stratton-Porter.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

2.  The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth.     Wright. 

(Book  Supply.)  $1.30. 

3.  The    Fruitful    Vine.      Hichens.    (Stokes.) 

$1.40. 

4.  Peter  Ruff  and  The  Double  Four.    Oppen- 

heim.     (Little,  Brown.)  $1.25. 

5.  The  Heart  of  Life.  DeCoulevain.   (Dutton.) 

$1.25. 

6.  The     Following    of    the     Star.      Barclay. 

(Putnam.)  $1.35. 

NoN- Fiction 

1.  Studies    in    Character.     Norton.     (Estes.) 

$1.00. 

2.  The  Life  of  the  Bee.    Maeterlinck.    (Dodd, 

Mead.)  $1.50. 

3.  The     Blue     Bird.       Maeterlinck.      (Dodd, 

Mead.)  $1.25. 

4.  Chanticler.  Rostand.  (Duffield.)  $1.25. 

Juveniles 

1.  The  Rover  Boys'  Series.    Winfield.  (Gros- 

set  &  Dunlap.)  50  cents. 

2.  The  Motor  Boys*  Series.    Young.  (Cupples 

&  Leon.)  50  cents. 

3.  Little  Colonel   Series.     Johnston.     (Page.) 

$1.50. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

1.  Mother.    Norris.     (Macmillan.)  $1.00. 

2.  The  Iron  Woman.    Deland.    (Harper.)  $i.35- 

3.  The  Harvester.     Stratton- Potter.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

4.  Quecd.  Harrison.  (Houghton  Mifflin.)  $1.35. 

5.  Christopher.     Pryce.     (Houghton   Mifflin.) 

$1.35. 

6.  He  Comes  Up  Smihng.    Sherman.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.25. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  Woman  and  Labor.     Schreiner.    (Stokes.) 

$1.25. 

2.  A    Negro    Explorer    at    the    North    Pole. 

Henson.     (Stokes.)  $1.00. 

3.  The    Play    Boy    of    the    Western    World. 

Synge.     (Luce.)  $1.00. 

4.  Creative  Evolution.    Bergson.   (Holt.)  $2.50. 

Juveniles 

1.  Team  Mates.     Barbour.   (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

2.  Grandma.     Gould.    (Penn.)   $1.00. 

3.  Marjorie's  Maytime.    Wells.  (Dodd,  Mead.) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Harvester.    Stratton-Porter.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

2.  The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth.     Wright. 

(Book  Supply.)  $1.30. 


3.  A  Hoosier  Chronicle.    Nicholson.  (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)  $1.40. 

4.  Queed.  Harrison.  (Houghton,  Mifflin.)  $1.35. 

5.  Mother.    Norris.    (Macmillan.)  $1.00. 

6.  Tante.    Sedgwick.    (Century  Co.)  $1.30. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  In  the  Footprints  of  the  Padres.    Stoddard. 

(Robertson.)  $2.00. 

2.  Gardening  in  California.     McLaren.   (Rob- 

ertson.) $3.75. 

3.  Comfort  Found  in  Good  Old  Books.    Fitch. 

(Elder.)  $1.50. 

4.  The    Testimony    of    the    Suns.      Sterling. 

(Robertson.)  $1.25. 

Juveniles 

1.  Peter  Rabbit  Series.     Potter.  (Warne.)   50 

cents. 

2.  Betty  Wales  Series.    Warde.    (Penn.)  $1.25. 

3.  Patty  Series.    Wells.    (Dodd,  Mead.)  $1.25. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 
Fiction 

1.  In    Desert    and    Wilderness.      Sienkiewicz. 

(Little,   Brown.)   $1.25. 

2.  The  Way  of  an  Eagle.     Dell.    (Putnam.) 

$1.35. 

3.  Peter  Ruff  and  The  Double  Four.    Oppen- 

heim.     (Little,  Brown.)  $1.25. 

4.  The  Harvester.     Stratton-Porter.   (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

5.  The  Iron  Woman.    Deland.   (Harper.)  $1.35. 

6.  Queed.  Harrison.  (Houghton  Mifflin.)  $1.35. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  The  Western  Gate.    Ross.    (Dodd,  Mead.) 

75  cents. 

2.  How  to  Live  on  Twenty-four  Hours  a  Day. 

Bennett.     (Doran.)  50  cents. 

3.  South    America    of    To-day.      Qemenceau. 

(Putnam.)  $2.00. 

4.  The  Spell  of  the  Yukon.    Service.  (Barse.) 

$1.00. 

Juveniles 

1.  Boy  Scouts'  Manual.     Seton.    (Doubleday, 

Page.)  50  cents. 

2.  Rolf  in  the  Woods.     Seton.     (Doubleday, 

Pacre.)  $1.7^1 

3.  Betty    Wales    Decides.      Ward.      (Penn.) 

$1.25. 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Harvester.    Stratton-Porter.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

2.  The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth.    Wright. 

(Book  Supply.)  $1.30. 

3.  He  Comes  Up  Smiling.    Sherman.  (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.25. 

4.  Peter  Ruff  and  The  Double  Four.    Oppen- 

heim.     (Little,  Brown.)  $1.25. 

5.  The  Following  of  the  Star.    Barclay.  (Put- 

nam.) $1.35. 

6.  Danny's   Own  Story.     Marquis.     (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.20. 

Non-Fiction 

No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report.  , 
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TOLEDO,  OHIO 
Fiction 

1.  The  Harvester.    Stratton- Porter.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

2.  From  the  Car  Behind.     Ingram.    (Lippin- 

cott.)  $1.25. 

3.  Pollyooly.     Jepson.    (Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.25. 

4.  A  Hoosier  Chronicle.    Nicholson.   (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)  $1.40. 

5.  The  Sable  Lorcha.     Hazeltine.  (McClurg.) 

$1.35. 

6.  The  Green  Vase.     Castle.    (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.30. 

NON-FlCTION 

No  report 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

TORONTO,  ONT. 
Fiction 

1.  The    Following    of    the     Star.      Barclay. 

(Putnam.)  $i.35- 

2.  The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth.    Wright 

(Book  Supply.)  $1.35. 

3.  The  Money  Moon.    Famol.  (Briggs.)  $1.25. 

4.  The    Harvester.     Stratton- Porter.     (Lang- 

ton.)  $1.50. 

5.  Joseph    in    Jeopardy.      Danby.      (Briggs.) 

$1.25. 

6.  The  Iron  Woman.    Deland.   (Harper.)  $1.50. 

Non-Fiction 
No  report 

Juveniles 
No  report 

WACO,  TEXAS 

Miction 

1.  The  Harvester.     Stratton-Porter.     (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

2.  The  Following  of  the  Star.    Barclay.  (Put- 

nam.) $1.35. 

3.  The  Rosary.    Barclay.    (Putnam.)  $1.35. 

4.  A  Weaver  of  Dreams.     Reed.    (Putnam.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Queed.  Harrison.  (Houghton  Mifflin.)  $1.35. 

Non-Fiction 
I.  Brann,  the  Iconoclast     (Herz  Bros.)  $3.00. 

Juveniles 
No  report 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

Fiction 

1.  Mother.   Norris.    (Macmillan.)   $1.00. 

2.  The    Trevor    Case.     Lincoln.    (Appleton.) 

$1.30. 

3.  The    Woman    from    Wolverton.      Curtis. 

(Century  Co.)  $1.25. 

4.  The  Following  of  the  Star.    Barclay,  (Put- 

nam.) $1.35. 

5.  The  Harvester.    Stratton-Porter.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

6.  The  Heart  of  Life.    De  Coulevain.    (Dut- 

ton.)  $1.35. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  The   Changing    Chinese.     Ross.     (Century 

Co.)  $240. 

2.  Two  Years  in  the  Forbidden  City.    Princess 

der  Ling.     (Moffat,  Yard.)  $200. 


3.  Why    Should   We   Change    Our   Form  of 

Government?  Butler.  (Scribner.)  75  cents. 

4.  The  Autobiography  of  an  Elderly  Woman. 

Anon.     (Houghton  Mifflin.)  $1.25. 

Juveniles 

1.  The    Secret    Garden.     Burnett.     (Stokes.) 

$1.35. 

2.  The    Flower    Book.      (Jordon.      (Volland 

Press.)  $1.00. 

3.  The    Tale    of    Timmy    Tiptoes.      Potter. 

(Warne.)  50  cents. 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Way  of  an  Eagle.     Dell.    (Putnam.) 

$1.35. 

2.  Mother.    Norris.    (Macmillan.)  $1.00. 

3.  The  Adjustment    Bryant    (Duffield.)  $1.30. 

4.  The  Harvester.    Stratton-Porter.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

5.  Tante.    Sedgwick.     (Century  Co.)  $1.30. 

6.  Japonette.    Chambers.    (Appleton.)  $1.35. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  How  to  Live  on  Twenty-four  Hours  a  Day. 

Bennett     (Doran.)  50  cents. 

2.  The  Human  Machine.     Bennett    (Doran.) 

75  cents. 

3.  Through  the  Mill.  Priddy.  (Pilgrim  Press.) 

$1.35. 

4.  A  Vagabond  Journey  Around  the  World. 

Franck.     (Century  Co.)  $3.50. 

1.  The  Peter  Rabbit  Series.    Potter.  (Wame.) 

50  cents. 

2.  Tell  It  Again  Stories.     Emerson  and  Dil- 

lingham.  (Ginn.)  60  cents. 

3.  The    Adventures   of    Freckle    Toad.      Mc- 

Kibben.     (Davis  Press.)  75  cents. 

From  the  above  list  the  six  bcst-sdling 
books  (fiction)  are  selected  according  to  the 
following  system: 

A  book  standing  ist  on  any  list  receives    10 
**      **  "         2d    "     **       "  •*  8 

"      "  "         4th  "     "       "  "  6 

"  **  "  c^Jj     *t  €€  it  tt 

u  U  U  g^J^     .,  «  V  „  5 

BEST  SELLING  BOOKS 
According   to   the   foregoing   lists,   the   six 
books    (fiction)   which  have  sold  best  in  the 
order  of  demand  during  the  month  are 

_,  POINTS 

1.  The        Harvester.  Stratton-Porter. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)  $1.35 270 

2.  A      Hoosier      Chronicle.        Nicholson. 

(Houghton  MifHin.)  $1.40 108 

3.  The     Winning     of     Barbara     Worth. 

Wright     (Book  Supply.)  $1.30 loi 

4.  He    Comes    Up    Smiling.      Sherman. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1^5  iqq 

5.  John  Rawn.    Hough,    (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1-25 99 

6.  Tante.    Sedgwick.    (Century  Co.)  $1.30.     96 
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A  MAGAZINE  OF  LITERATURE  AND  LIFE 


Ciironitle   anb   Comment 


"Lord,  send  a  man  like  Robbie  Burns 
to    sing   the    Song  o'   Steam"   was   the 
prayer  of  the  dour  old 
"Lew  We  Scotch  engineer  of  Rud- 

Forget"  yard   Kipling's   "McAn- 

drews  Hymn."  Fer- 
vently and  reverently  the  prayer  may  be 
echoed  to-day.  We  beUeve  that  in  thou- 
sands of  minds  and  hearts  there  is  beat- 
ing the  hope,  perhaps  unformed,  that  the 
genius  which  framed  that  prayer  may  see 
fit  to  chronicle  in  verse,  for  his  own  and 
future  generations,  the  awful  story  and 
warning  of  the  night  of  April  I4th-isth. 

But,  after  all,  would  it  be  the  Kipling 
of  "The  Recessional"?  Years  ago  we 
won  the  hostility  of  a  number  of  English 
writers  by  su^esting  that  the  Man  from 
Nowhere  seemed  to  be  fizzling  out.  Now 
they  are  beginning  to  suspect  as  much  in 
England,  Mr.  William  Watson  has  been 
busy  explaining  through  his  London  pub- 
lisher that  he  has  been  misrepresented 
with  regard  to  the  suggestion  that  he  has 
described  Mr.  Kipling  as  not  a  great 
writer.  "But  why  the  explanation?" 
asks  Mr.  Clement  Shorter.  "If  Mr. 
Watson  had  actually  committed  this  as- 
sumed crime  he  would  really  have  showed 
himself  a  quite  capable  critic,  whereas 
most  poets  who  write  about  literature 
write  exceedingly  bad  criticism.  Mr. 
Kipling  is  not  a  great  writer.  He  did 
produce  in  his  younger  years  a  series  of 
short  stories  of  remarkable  power,  giv- 
ing us  a  vision  of  India  seen  through  the 
imagination  of  a  true  poet,  and  these 
were  great  writing." 

Many  of  these  short  stories,  argues  Mr, 


Shorter — "The  Man  Man  who  Would  be 
King"  and  others — will  live  among  the 
many  remarkable  literary  products  of  the 
later  nineteenth  century,  but  there  came  a 
period  in  Mr,  Kipling's  life  when  inspira- 
tion was  entirely  lost.  Perhaps  it  was 
after  an  illness  that  occurred  in  New 
York  some  years  ago.  Certain  it  is  that 
at  a  given  moment  Mr.  Kipling's  work 
ceased  to  be  literature  and  became  merely 
journalism,  his  verses  cheap  rhetoric,  his 
prose  losing  lucidity  and  inspiration.  The 
British  public  is  a  piteously  faithful 
creature.  Even  the  writer  of  one  good 
book  linds  himself  the  possessor  of  a 
handsome  income  for  the  rest  of  his  life 
whatever  trash  he  may  produce  in  suc- 
ceeding volumes  and  for  however  long 
the  number  of  years. 

Recent  "appreciations"  of  the  classics 
remind  us  of  a  sage  little  paper  contrib- 
uted by   Mr.   Augustine 
Admiring  by        Birrell  some  years  ago  to 
Tradition  a    British    magazine    on 

the  general  subject  of  ad- 
miring by  tradition.  He  had  grown 
weary  of  the  perfunctory  praises  be- 
stowed on  writers  obviously  good — 

Far  better,  said  he,  to  admire  Miss  Gabble- 
goose's  novels  ihan  to  pretend  to  admire  Miss 
Austen's,  ...  If,  after  giving  a  classic  a  fair 
chance,  you  really  cannot  abide  him,  or  re- 
main hermetically  scaled  against  his  charm,  it 
is  perhaps  wisest  to  say  nothing  about  it, 
though  if  you  do  pluck  up  heart  of  grace  and 
hit  him  a  rap  over  his  classical  costard,  it  will 
not  hurt  him,  and  it  may  do  you  good. 
This  is  a  hard  saying  to  the  usual  com- 
mentator on  a  classic.    And  in  many  a 
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nipped  and  pursed-up  gathering' of  high- 
browbeaten  literary  folk,  awed  by  great 
names,  afraid  of  a  faux  pas,  doggedly 
genteel  against  their  natural  inclinations, 
it  would  be  a  blasphemy.  Yet  if  a  classic 
were  travelling  incognito  amongst  us,  he 
would  surely  meet  with  a  very  different 
reception.  It  is  possible  that  he  would 
not  even  be  recognised  by  a  single  con- 
tributor to  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  the 
Chicago  Dial,  or  the  New  York  Evening 
Post.  There  is  a  suspicious  unanimity 
in  what  people  say  about  a  classic.  Na- 
ture does  not  use  a  mimeograph  in  mak- 
ing men.  She  does  so  only  in  making  lit- 
erary commentators.  When  a  dozen  men 
express  their  appreciation  of  a  great 
writer  in  precisely  the  same  terms,  you 
may  always  know  that  eleven  of  them  are 
lying.  The  reason  why  the  usual  appre- 
ciator  of  a  classic  is  so  monotonous  is 
simply  because  he  is  insincere  or  scared. 
Lurking  beneath  his  liturgy  of  praise 
there  is  often  a  fine  and  healthy  hatred. 
It  is  well  known  that  many  a  Shake-, 
spearean  scholar  fairly  loathes  the  bard. 
\\Tiy  not  then  out  with  it — "hit  him  a  rap 
over  his  classical  costard" — as  Mr.  Bir- 
rell  advised?  Hatred  can  never  hurt  a 
classic.  On  the  other  hand  it  would  seem 
that  no  deadlier  weapon  could  be  used 
against  him  than  the  usual  guide-book  to 
his  charms. 


Not  that  we  with  our  puny  strength 
hope  for  one  minute  to  stay  the  vernal 
and  autumnal  freshets  of  new  "apprecia- 
tions/'  literary  biographies,  side-lights, 
and  interpretations.  No  doubt  at  the 
present  moment  nineteen  professors  of 
English  literature,  documented  to  the 
teeth,  are  advancing  grimly  upon  the 
works  of  their  respective  nineteen  classic 
victims.  Xo  doubt  a  dozen  lecture 
courses  are  already  forming  that  will  lead 
hosts  of  devoted  ladies  up  to  the  very 
binding  of  Browning's  works.  For  every 
classic  that  has  died  there  are  a  hundred 
writers  who  earn  their  living  by  show- 
ing how  to  get  around  him.  Such  are 
the  decrees  of  fate.  We  merely  wish  to 
point  a  moral.  It  is  that  our  critics  waste 
much  time  and  fury  on  the  vulgar  taste. 
Thev  are  too  hard  on  those  who  honestly 
admire  the  wrong  thing  and  too  easy  on 
those  who  dishonestly  profess  an  admi- 


ration for  the  right.  After  all,  the  true 
Philistine  is  the  professor  of  terrapin, 
who  secretly  possesses  a  simple  boiled- 
ham  taste. 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Upton  Sinclair  sub- 
mitted his  recently  written  "revolution- 
ary drama,"  entitled  The 
The  Lady  or       Nature  Woman,  to  Mr. 
the  Porpoise        George    Bernard    Shaw 

as  a  sort  of  consulting 
expert  in  audacity,  and  that  Mr.  Shaw's 
decision  was  exceedingly  disappointing. 
It  was  in  brief  that  Mr.  Sinclair's  "main 
thesis,  which  is  that  a  woman  with  the 
habits  and  ideas  of  a  porpoise  is  superior 
to  a  woman  with  the  habits  of  Madame 
Roland,  will  not  wash."  Mr.  Sinclair's 
answer  to  this  is  that  for  fifteen  years  he 
himself  had  sought  only  the  things  of 
the  mind  and  soul  and  that  then  he  sud- 
denly awakened  to  the  fact  that  he  could 
not  digest  his  food. 

Now  I  have  come  to  the  conviction  that  it  is 
better  to  have  "the  habits  and  ideas  of  a  por- 
poise"— with  a  porpoise's  digestion— than  it  is 
to  have  "the  habits  and  ideas  of  Madame 
Roland" — ^plus  the  headaches  and  backaches 
which  most  of  the  Madame  Rolands  of  my 
knowledge  are  obliged  to  contend  with. 

We  have  this  from  the  Preface  to  Mr. 
Sinclair's  Plays  of  Protest  now  published, 
comprising  The  Nature  Woman  and 
three  others.  The  reader  will  soon  guess 
why  Mr.  Shaw  compared  Mr.  Sinclair's 
heroine  to  a  porpoise.  She  calls  herself 
Oceana.  She  has  lived  all  her  life  on  a 
beautiful  South  Sea  island  among  the 
most  charming  and  innocent  savages 
known  to  eighteenth  century  fiction. 
There  she  has  swum  several  miles  every 
day,  run  several  more,  hunted,  fished,  and 
danced  naked  on  the  beach.  Suddenly 
she  finds  herself  in  Boston  at  the  home 
of  her  aunt,  a  woman  of  extreme  pro- 
priety and  a  mean  soul.  A  bit  of  the 
dialogue,  accompanied  by  the  stage  direc- 
tions, will  indicate  her  general  attitude 
toward  ^  an  overheated,,  indoor  Boston 
civilisation : 

(Oceana  takes  deep  breaths,  expelling  them 
in  short,  sharp  puffs.) 

Letitia.    What  in  the  world  are  you  doing  ?" 

Oceana.  That's  one  of  the  Yogi  exercises. 
Haven't  any  of  you  studied  the  Vedantas? 

Letitia.    We  are  all  Episcopalians  here. 
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Oceana.    Oh,  I  see! 

(She  takes  a  deep  breath  and  then  pounds 
her  chest  like  a  gorilla,) 

^Irs.  Masterson.    And  pray,  what  is  thatf 

Oceana.  Tm  just  getting  some  of  the  civi- 
lisation out  of  my  lungs. 

(A  furious  gale  blows.) 

Her  love  affair  begins  with  a  due  re- 
gard to  the  importance  of  digestion  as  a 
condition  of  a  happy  union.  She  falls 
in  love  with  Henry  at  the  first  sight  of 
Henry's  tongue.  Henry  is  already  mar- 
ried, but  his  wife  has  not  a  good  digeS' 
tion,  and  the  state  of  Henry's  tongue 
marks  him  as  Oceana's  soul  mate. 

Henry  (opens  door  centre  and  enters.  Sees 
Oceana  and  halts).    Oh  I 

Oceana  (turns  and  sees  him).  Why!  Here's 
a  man  !  (They  gase  at  each  other,  transfixed,) 
Ethel!    Who  w  he? 

Ethel.  Why,  this  is  Henry.  Letitia's  hus- 
band. 

Oceana.  Oh!  Letitia's  husband !  (With  a 
sudden  frank  gesture  of  her  hand,)    Henry! 

Henry.    Oceana ! 

(As  their  Ixands  meet,  they  stand  looking 
into  each  other* s  faces.) 

Oceana  (gripping  his  hand  tightly).  You 
are  strong!  (Looks  at  his  hand,)  And  you 
do  not  smoke,  either !    Let  me  see  your  eyes. 

Henry   (perplexed).     My  eyes? 

Oceana.  Your  eyes.  (Turns  him  toward 
the  light;  studies  his  eyes.)  They  dosed  you 
with  quinine!     Malaria,  I  suppose? 

Henry.  Why  .  .  .  yes.  But  how  can  you 
tell? 

Oceana.  I  can  tell  many  things.  Let  me 
see  your  tongue. 

Henry  (bewildered).    My  tongue? 

Oceana.    Your  tongue. 

Henry.    But  what  for? 

Oceana.  I  can  tell  more  about  a  man  by 
looking  at  his  tongue  for  a  minute  than  by 
listening  to  it  for  a  week. 

Nevertheless,  his  civilised  wife  in  the 
end  retains  him,  and  the  nature  woman 
returns  to  the  white  beach  shining  in  the 
moonlight  with  the  breakers  coming  in. 

While  the  above  is  a  fair  sample  of 
The  Nature  Woman,  it  does  not  fairly 

represent  Mr.   Sinclair's 
**Plays  of  other  plays  of  protest  in 

Protest"  this    volume.      One    of 

them,  a  slight  but  deftly 
executed  sketch  called  The  Second-Story 


Man,  was  staged  with  success  in  Cali- 
fornia in  1909.  The  other  two  were  of- 
fered to  the  founders  of  the  New  The- 
atre, but  declined  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  "contrary  to  the  principles  of 
the  founders."  That  seems  to  us  a  par- 
ticularly absurd  reason.  Hauptmann, 
Sudermann,  Shaw,  Ibsen  and  a  dozen 
others  would  be  equally  excluded  by  this 
test.  Our  stage  has  long  since  abounded 
in  arguments  for  the  upsetting  of  so- 
ciety, and  the  only  question  worth  asking 
nowadays  of  a  play  of  protest  is  whether 
it  is  a  good  play,  however  damnable  the 
protest.  Mr.  Sinclair's  Prince  Hagen  is 
far  above  the  average  of  the  new  plays 
that  were  presented  in  the  New  Theatre 
or  at  any  other  theatre  in  New  York.  It 
reveals  a  genuine  dramatic  faculty,  and 
incidentally  a  degree  of  literary  ability 
that  one  would  never  guess  from  his 
novels. 

And  consider  the  complaisance  of  so- 
ciety toward  so-called  revolutionary 
drama.  Even  in  this  most  conservative 
country  society  refuses  absolutely  to  be 
sheltered  from  revolutionary  ideas.  So 
grateful  is  it  to  any  playwright  who  keeps 
it  awake  that  it  has  not  the  heart  to  ask 
if  he  is  dangerous.  Logically,  after  see- 
ing the  Doll's  House,  a  hundred  wives 
ought  to  bolt  from  their  husbands.  The 
natural  consequence  of  many  a  recent 
play  would  be  the  hanging  of  John  D. 
Rockefeller.  But  society  learns  its  sub- 
versive lessons  and  goes  placidly  home 
to  bed.  The  most  conspicuous  feature 
of  dramatic  insurrections  is  their  utter 
harmlessness.  The  truth  is  that  the 
stage  is  not  a  suitable  place  for  serious 
revolutionary  arguments  or  somewhat 
complex  social  ideas.  They  require  more 
space.  Mr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Jr., 
whose  admirable  little  volume  on  Dranux- 
fists  of  To-day  has  recently  appeared  in 
a  sixth  edition,  discusses  this  difficulty 
d  propos  of  certain  plays  of  Bernard 
Shaw's : 

It  is  that  his  ideas,  as  a  rule,  are  not  such  at 
can  in  any  way  be  promulgated  on  the  stage. 
Some  ideas  can:  the  constant  effort  of  the 
idealist,  the  constant  strife  of  the  individual— 
these  ideas  (it  is  fair  to  call  them  so)  can  be 
dramatically  presented.  They  may  not  be 
worth  so  much  in  the  practical  affairs  of  life  as 
a  correct  understanding  of  the  way  that  man 
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is  going  to  get  married  in  his  development 
into  future  ages,  or  the  way  man  should  man- 
age whatever  marriage  he  happens  to  be  con- 
cerned in  now,  but  they  seem  to  be  more 
susceptible  of  dramatic  presentation.  Take  a 
thesis  like  that  of  Man  and  Superman  or  of 
Candida,  if  you  can  get  at  it.  It  will  be 
found  to  be  a  social  generalisation,  which 
even  to  be  considered,  must  be  presented  either 
on  the  basis  of  reason  or  of  authority.  A  play 
is  the  place  for  neither.  The  Germans  are  apt 
to  think  that  Shakespeare  wrote  his  plays  to 
present  great  and  often  complicated  social 
ideas,  but  if  he  did  he  was  wasting  his  time, 
for  that  is  not  the  kind  of  idea  the  drama  can 
present  effectively. 

Hence  the  absurdity  of  the  New  Theatre 
in  rejecting  Mr.  Sinclair's  plays  on  ac- 
count of  their  revolutionary  principles. 
Play-goers  cannot  remember  a  revolu- 
tionary principle  over  night.  The  main 
trouble  with  the  usual  play  of  protest  is 
that  it  is  all  protest  and  no  play.  When, 
despite  the  protest,  it  remains  a  play 
worth  seeing,  when  the  indictment  of  so- 
ciety is  cut  down  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  the  modern  drama  and  the  dangerous 
ideas  fall  into  their  proper  place  there  is 
not  much  left  of  the  argument  for 
anarchy.  The  best  plays  of  the  past  fif- 
teen years  are  those  which,  as  the  literary 
folk  say,  "bitterly  arraign  society,"  but 
few  of  us  would  hang  a  dog  on  the  evi- 
dence that  they  supply. 

There  is  no  escaping  dangerous  ideas, 
and  the  stage  is  as  safe  a  place  as  any 
for  them.  There  is  a  better  reason  for 
policing  literature.  Mr.  Chesterton  in 
one  of  his  books  sketched  a  plan  for 
checking  dangerous  ideas  at  their  source 
by  the  organisation  of  an  intellectual 
police  force,  trained  in  literary  criticism, 
who  would  detect  the  noxious  tendency 
of  any  novel,  poem,  essay  or  treatise,  and 
place  Its  author  under  arrest.  If  at  the 
bottom  of  some  magazine  love  poem,  for 
example,  there  lurked  the  seeds  of 
bigamy,  arrest  the  poet  and  suppress  his 
work  immediately,  instead  of  waiting  for 
the  bigamies  to  begin.  It  does  not  seem 
unreasonable,  if  society  is  at  all  consis- 
tent in  its  self-protection.  Only  the  other 
day  Bonnot,  the  great  French  criminal, 


the  ferocious  anarchist  and  "tiger-ban- 
dit" and  leader  of  the  "tragic  band,"  was 
shot  to  death  after  holding  at  bay  an 
army  of  police  and  soldiers  and  after  his 
last  place  of  refuge  had  been  blown  up. 
And  what  was  the  malignant  source^ol 
his  distorted  views  of  society?  Why, 
the  writings  of  that  estimable,  mild-man- 
nered and  scholarly  person,  M.  Anatole 
France.  Bonnot  was  an  Anatolian — 
member  of  that  cultivated,  spectacled, 
gently  garrulous  cult  to  whom  intellec- 
tual revolt  is  merely  a  speculative  lux- 
ury. But  for  Anatole  France  there 
might  have  been  no  Bonnot,  and  it  would 
seem  only  a  reasonable  precaution  from 
the  point  of  view  of  social  safety  if  the 
police  and  military  had  been  called  out 
years  ago  to  surround  and  blow  up  Ana- 
tole France  and  so  prevent  a  long  string" 
of  murders.  But  society  is  never  reason- 
able on  the  subject  of  dangerous  ideas. 
For  so  good  a  writer  as  Anatole  France 
it  gladly  runs  the  risk  of  many  Bonnots. 
Society  has  not  forgotten  its  greater  dis- 
tress when  dangerous  ideas  were  care- 
fully repressed.  It  has  suffered  too  much 
from  its  self-appointed  protectors,  espe- 
cially as  regards  the  stage.  Napoleon 
once  vowed  that  if  Moliere  had  produced 
Tartiiffe  in  his  day  he  would  have  sup- 
pressed it.  Its  ideas  were  so  subversive 
of  society. 


The  time  cometh  and  now  is  when  no 
man  shall  think  on  any  current  political 

question,   for  the   politi- 
Campaign  cal  campaign  of   1912  is 

Memories  upon    us.     Even    now    it 

is  too  late  for  any  active 
leading  citizen  to  form  an  opinion.  His 
opinion  has  already  come  out  on  him 
like  a  wart.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  ven- 
ture its  removal.  That  must  be  left  to 
the  gentle  surgery  of  time.  We  would 
merely  reflect  on  the  strange  imperma- 
nence  of  political  rhetoric.  How  queer 
and  mild  they  look,  those  verbal  g:rap- 
ples  of  old  political  campaigns,  and  can 
it  be  that  any  aspects  of  the  mighty  con- 
flict now  raging  will  in  a  year  or  two 
seem  equally  benign?  While  the  mind 
of  the  man  on  the  platform  swells  and 
ascends  like  a  large  balloon,  filled  with 
political  misgivings,  while  college  presi- 
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dents  see  Caesarism  coming  and  mark  the 
death    rattle   of    the   Constitution,    and 
while  the  press  holds  out  those  two  most 
horrid    alternatives — on    the    one    hand 
oligarchy  and  chains,  on  the  other  the 
bloodthirsty  mob  backed  by  the  guillo- 
tine and  the  referendum — it  is  still  pos- 
sible that  the  frightened  patriot  may  find 
some  solace,  as  we  have  done,  in   the 
newspaper  files  of  long  ago.    Take,  for 
example,     the    hair-breadth    escape    of 
American   civilisation  in   1899.    "If  the 
republic  goes  down,"  said  a  candidate  at 
that  distant  date,  "I  am  not  to  blame  for 
its  downfall."    He  had  very  little  doubt 
that  the  republic  would  go  down.     "Al- 
ready we  are  in  the  very  shadow  of  the 
empire,"  said  another  candidate.     Cato, 
it  may  be  remembered,  was  the  favourite 
model  for  the  campaigners  of  that  day, 
though    some  preferred    Marius    sitting 
amid  the  ruins  of  Carthage.    They  liked 
Cato  because,   though  perfectly   certain 
of  the  fall  of  the  republic,  he  did  what 
he  could  in  the  way  of  fighting  and  talk- 
ing till  the  time  came  for  falling  on  his 
sword.     It  may  perhaps  be  remembered 
also  that  it  was  then,  according  to  the 
contemporary  chroniclers,  that  we  tore 
up  the  Constitution,  spat  upon  the  Dec- 
laration and  were  busily  engaged  in  vio- 
lating the  tombs  of  our  ancestors.     In- 
deed, there  is  little  doubt  that  if  Thomas 
Jefferson  had  returned  to  earth  at  that 
moment  he  woujrf  have  been  as  much 
embarrassed  as  he  would  be  if  he  could 
see  us  now. 

Then  there  was  the  great  dinner  pail 
debate,  which  may,  perhaps,  have  been 
forgotten,  but  which  we  have  carefully 
treasured  in  summarised  form.  From 
the  turn  it  took  during  the  free  silver  ex- 
citement, it  has  always  seemed  to  us  one 
of  the  gems  of  American  political  dis- 
cussion. The  dinner  pail  argument 
looked  to  the  sound  money  men  of  1899 
innocent  enough.  A  full  dinner  pail 
seemed  to  serve  pretty  well  as  a  homely 
"Rwre  of  prosperity,  and  the  Republi- 
c;ans  used  it,  thinking  naturally  that  the 
Democratic  retort  would  be  either  that 
|"e  dinner  pail  was  not  so  full  as  it 
looked  and  would  be  fuller  if  wages  were 
paid  in  fiat  money,  or  that  it  would  not 
stay  full  long  because  the  gold  standard 


would  certainly  knock  the  bottom  out  of 
it.  But  instead  of  that,  the  argument  re- 
coiled on  the  Republicans  in  an  unex- 
,  pected  and  deadly  manner.  The  enemyi 
led  by  a  Mr.  Jones  of  Toledo,  fell  upon 
them  immediately.  The  full  dinner  pail, 
said  Mr.  Jones,  was  rather  a  badge  of 
servitude,  than  a  sign  of  peace  and 
plenty.  "The  labourer,"  said  he,  "always 
had  a  full  dinner  pail  in  slavery  days." 
Mr.  Bryan,  after  pondering  these  senti- 
ments of  the  thoughtful  Jones,  rein- 
forced them  with  more  powerful  ones  of 
his  own.  "The  dinner  pail  argument," 
said  Mr.  Bryan,  "is  ah  insult  to  the  work- 
ingman.  .  .  .  The  full  dinner  pail  is  sat- 
isfactory to  the  stomach,  but,  my 
friends,"  he  added  earnestly,  "it  is  the 
animal  and  not  the  man  that  complains 
when  it  is  hungry  and  goes  to  sleep  when 
it  is  full." 


Thus,  as  interpreted  by  the  Democrats, 
the  Republican   allusion   to   so  gross   a 
matter  as  a  dinner  pail  became  coarse, 
almost  bestial.    For,  consider  the  nature 
of  man.    "My  friends,"  said  Mr.  Bryan, 
a  political  candidate  of  those  days,  "man 
is  of  a  threefold  nature.    He  not  only  has 
his  body,  but  he  has  his  brains,  and  he 
has  his  heart  also."     So  by  the  use  of 
this  very  indelicate   argument   the  Re- 
publicans placed   themselves   in   an   ex- 
ceedingly awkward  position,  and  there 
seemed  no  escape   from  the  logic  that 
united  a  square  meal  wMth  slavery  and 
proved  that  all   references  to  a  merely 
material  prosperity  must  spring  from  a 
low  and  brutal  mind.    In  mentioning  the 
full  dinner  pail  the  Republicans  unduly 
emphasised  the  body,  and  consigned  the 
mind  and  the  spirit  to  Democratic  care. 
Man  having  three  natures,  only  one  of 
which  was  concerned  with  dinner  pails, 
the  Republican  argument  wa^  in  eifect 
addressed  to  the  minority  element  in  each 
human  being,  leaving  the  odds  two  to  one 
in  favour  of  free  silver  and  the  higher 
life.    One  might  have  supposed  that  the 
Democrats  would  surely  have  won  im- 
mediately, but   somehow  they  did  not. 
Somehow,   then   as  now,  political  cam- 
paign  arguments   seemed    not   to   have 
anything  to  do  with  the  actual  political 
result. 
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In  printing  the  following  we  do  not 
know  whether  we  are  providing  a  weapon 

for  the  Suffragettes  or 
The  Woman  the  Anti- Suffragettes.  It 
Dominant  appears  in  Recollections 

of  a  Court  Painter,  by 
H.  Jones  Thaddeus,  R.H.A,,  recently  is- 
sued by  the  John  Lane  Company.-  Mr. 
Jones  Thaddeus  is  describing  the  town 
of  Concameau,  on  the  Brittany  coast,  a 
resort  much  frequented  by  painters.  The 
local  commissaire  of  police  spent  much 
time  playing  billiards  with  the  artists, 
having  little  else  to  do,  as  only  an  oc- 
casional drunken  quarrel  disturbed  the 
peace  of  the  community. 

Curiously  enough,  women  were  invariably 
the  assailants.  Strongly  built,  with  a  Mongol 
type- of  countenance  and  unusual  head-dress, 
they  belonged  to  a  Celtic  tribe,  the  women  of 


which  had  for  generations  been  employed  in 
heavy  manual  labour  and  the  unloading  of 
ships,  whilst  the  men  stayed  at  home  to  look 
after  the  family.  Regularly  on  Saturday 
nights,  reversing  the  usual  order  of  things, 
these  stalwart  women  got  drunk,  and  whilst  in 
that  condition  generally  assaulted  their  hus- 
bands, who  were  physically  their  inferiors.  I 
remember  seeing  one  of  these  heavily  built, 
flat-chested  women  to  take  her  husband  by  the 
neck  (in  his  folly  he  had  answered  her  back) 
and  bang  his  head  against  the  wall  until  he 
howled  for  mercy,  whilst  her  lady  friends 
looked  on  approvingly  I 

Mr.  Jones  Thaddeus  adds  one  or  two 
anecdotes  to  the  innumerable  anecdotes 
abont  the  personal  Whistler,  He  was  a 
guest  of  Mortimer  Menpes  at  a  supper 
party  given  in  honour  of  Whistler  and 
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was  the  only  one  present  who  did  not 
worship  at  the  shrine  of  the  famous 
"White  Lock."  Under  the  influence  of 
the  good  cheer  Whistler  left  for  a  mo- 
ment the  abode  of  the  Gods,  became  mor- 
tal, and  condescended  to  ask  Thaddeus's 
opinion  of  Velasquez.  The  expressed  ad- 
miration Whistler  accepted  as  homage  to 
himself  until  Thaddeus  ventured  to  sug- 
gest that  if  the  master  had  a  weakness, 
it  was  to  be  found  in  his  horses  and  dogs. 
The  criticism  was  rank  blasphemy.  The 
smile  froze  on  Menpes's  face,  and  Whist- 
ler drew  his  chair  away  as  from  a  thing 
accursed.  "Might  I  ask  you,  sir,"  he  said 
in  withering  tones,  "the  name  of  the  ani- 
mal painter  you  honour  with  your  appro- 
bation, as  I  wish  to  treasure  it  in  my 
memory  ?"  "Don't  you  think,"  responded 
Thaddeus,  "that  Landseer  was  a  great 
animal  painter? — ^better  in  that  respect 
than "  the  sentence  was  never  fin- 
ished. Whistler  arose  in  his  wrath,  and 
addressing  the  horror-stricken  "disciples" 
exclaimed:  "Gentleman,  you  have  all 
heard  what  this  eminent  person  has  said. 
He  has  the  audacity,  the  audacity — gen- 
tlemen— to  my  face — to  say — that  Land- 
seer— a  cheap  tea  tray  performer — ^knew 
how  to  paint  animals !" 


The  voice  behind  me  stopped  suddenly,  and 
I  felt  its  owner  sidling  nearer  to  me,  my  friend 
observing  at  the  same  time  that  he  held  up  his 
finger,  motioning  to  his  companion  to  keep 
silent.  Then,  knowing  my  victim's  insatiable 
love  for  flattery,  I  simply  poured  forth  adula- 
tion I  I  expatiated  on  his  genius,  eulogised 
his  wit,  vaunted  his  endearing  qualities  of  mind 
and  heart,  described  his  unique  personal  at- 
tractions; no  mortal,  not  even  Whistler  him- 
self, had  ever  before  tasted  so  divine  a  draught 
of  praise  as  I  then  held  to  his  eager  lips.  At 
last,  intoxicated  by  my  honeyed  verbosity,  he 
longed  to  kiss  the  hem  of  the  garment  of  this 
heaverily  stranger  who  so  truly  valued  and  so 
sympathetically  understood  his  rare  accom- 
plishments. But,  rooted  to  the  spot,  his  heart 
beating  with  joy,  and  his  panting  breath  warm- 
ing my  back,  he  never  stirred  until  I  stopped 
for  a  moment,  trying  to  remember  a  superlative 
adjective  to  crown  a  supreme  conception.  Then 
he  moved  cautiously  around  to  feast  his  eyes 
on  the  unknown.  As  he  did  so  I  looked  down 
on  him,  and  saw  his  uplifted  face  wreathed  in 
smiles,  his  eyes  misty  with  emotion.  For  a 
second  he  failed  to  recognise  me,  but  when  he 
did  the  smile  vanished — he  shrank  back,  and 
gave  me  a  look  so  'charged  with  concentrated 
venom  and  hatred  that  it  is  a  miracle  I  sur- 
vived its  scathing,  blighting  influence. 


As  a  result  of  this  mistake  and  the 
scene,  at  once  ludicrous  and  terrifying, 
which  followed  it,  Thaddeus  was  cut 
witheringly  by  Whistler  at  their  next 
meeting,  the  American  painter  looking 
him  scornfully  up  and  down,  then  raising 
himself  to  hfs  full  height  and  remarking 
"I  do  not  know  you,  sir."  But  Thad- 
deus got  even  later.  One  day  he  was 
visiting  the  galleries  of  Hampton  Court 
with  a  friend,  and  came  upon  Whistler, 
who  was  accompanied  by  a  lady.  Whis- 
tler was  caustically  demolishing  one  pic- 
ture after  another. 

Apparently  absorbed  in  the  painting  before 
us,  with  my  back  turned  toward  him,  I 
awaited  Whistler  until  he  came  quite  close,  giv- 
ing his  lecture  now  for  everybody's  benefit,  the 
picture  at  my  side  attracting  his  attention. 

"Perhaps  you  are  not  familiar  with  the  works 
of  the  greatest  master  of  them  all,"  I  then 
said  to  my  friend  in  an  assumed  voice,  and 
apparently  continuing  a  conversation:  "the 
modern  Velasques,  Mr.  Whistler?" 


A  few  weeks  ago  a  very  widely  known 
writer  called  us  up  to  tell  us  of  a  curious 

letter  that  he  had  just  re- 
Wanted —  ceived.  Some  days  later 
A  Novelist          another  very  well-known 

writer  began  to  tell  us  of 
a  very  curious  letter  that  he  had  just  re- 
ceived. Then  a  third  well-known  writer ; 
then  a  fourth  and  a  fifth  until  we  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  curious  letter  in 
question  had  been  sent  to  fully  one-half 
of  the  novelists  of  importance  in  the  land. 
The  letter,  on  the  paper  of  an  advertis- 
ing company,  was  as  follows : 

Dear  Sir:  You  are  indebted  for  this  in- 
trusion to  the  editor  of  one  of  the  large  maga- 
zines. May  I,  therefore,  trespass  upon  your 
time  to  the  extent  of  this  letter  by  asking  your 
assistance  and  suggestions  in  finding  some  one 
to  write  a  new  kind  of  book  for  one  of  my 
clients?  I  assure  you  I  shall  appreciate  any 
courtesy  you  may  be  able  to  extend  me. 

Do  you  recall  Lady  Merton,  Colonist,  by 
Mrs.    Humphry    Ward?     The    scene    of    that 
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story  is  for  the  most  part  in  the  Canadian 
Northwest.  It  might  almost  be  said  to  ex- 
ploit that  country,  as  a  piece  of  advertising 
literature,  and  it  is  said  that  thousands  were 
attracted  by  Mrs.  Ward's  book  to  journey  to 
that  country  either  as  sightseers  or  as  colonists. 

Well,  it  is  just  such  a  book  that  I  have  in 
mind— a  novel  of  from  one  hundred  to  two 
hundred  pages;  that  is,  of  sufficient  length  to 
develop  and  carry  the  plot  to  a  natural  and 
happy  conclusion. 

It  must  be  more  than  a  short  story,  you  see. 
It  must  be  written  by  Some  one  who  can  main- 
tain interest  to  the  extent  of  at  least  a  short 

novel. 

The  scene  of  the  story  is  to  be  in  the  East. 
Its  purpose  would  be  to  exploit  certain  very 
high  class  Eastern  territory,  but  it  would  have 
to  be  done  so  cleverly  and  so  subtly  that  the 
reader  would  not  realise  that  the  book  had 
any  other  purpose  than  to  entertain  and  in- 
struct, exactly  like  any  other  novel. 

Not  a  line  or  word  of  advertising  should 
appear  in  the  book— not  even  the  name  of  the 
concern  that  inspired  it.  Indeed,  the  idea 
would  be  to  have  the  book  carry  the  name  of 
its  author  on  the  title  page,  have  it  published 
by  some  well-known  publishing  house,  and 
have  it  sold  at  the  bookstores  like  any  other 

novel. 

Therefore,  the  better  known  the  author  and 
the  publisher,  the  stronger  the  first  appeal  of 

the  book. 

The  author  would  be  paid  a  flat  price  for 
writing  the  book,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
he  should  not  also  receive  a  royalty  on  the 

sales. 

We  have  all  the  data— historical  facts  and 
pictures— necessary  for  the  work.  What  we 
desire  now  is  the  writer  who  can  take  these 
facts  and  weave  them  into  a  charming  story, 
and  paint  a  word  picture  of  such  absorbing 
interest  that  the  reader  will  unconsciously  be 
impelled  to  investigate  the  territory— the  scenes 
— ^where  the  action  of  the  story  takes  place. 

These  facts  are  so  fascinating— they  seem 
more  like  fiction  than  facts— that  in  the  hands 
of  the  proper  writer  they  could  be  done  into 
a  story  as  entertaining  as  any  Arabian  Nights 
tale  that  ever  held  you  or  me  spellbound  in 
wonder  and  amazement. 

But  where  can  I  find  a  clever  and  well-known 
writer  who  would  undertake  this  work?  Can 
you  and  will  you  be  good  enough  to  help  me 
with  a  line  of  suggestion?  Don't  you  see  that 
it  ought  to  be  some  one  with  as  great,  or  al- 


most as  great,  a  reputation  as  your  own?  But 
who  or  where  is  he — or  she? 

Assuring  you  of  my  appreciation  of  any  sug- 
gestion you  may  have  the  time  to  offer,  I  am 

Very  truly  yours. 

The  reader  will  note  the  wording  of  the 
last  paragraph.  The  writer  is  careful  to 
make  no  direct  proposition,  but  with  a 
fine  flourish  of  flattery  ingeniously  in- 
vites suggestion.  Some  of  the  other  let- 
ters differ  from  this  one  in  detail,  but  in 
every  one  this  last  paragraph  is  the  same. 
Whether  any  writer  has  seen  fit  to  make 
the  obvious  response  we  do  not  know. 

Now  this  letter  suggests  some  interest- 
ing questions.  A  number  of  years  ago  a 
French  newspaper  printed  an  article 
which  contended  that  the  exploitation  of 
various  industries  for  considerations  was 
a  recognised  source  of  income  with  many 
French  men  of  letters.  The  method  was 
simple  and  easy  enough.  The  wealthy 
parvenu  of  a  story,  pointing  out  to  an- 
other character  the  many  beauties  of  his 
new  chateau,  could  go  on  to  explain  that 
it  had  been  constructed  from  the  plans 
of  Messieurs  So  and  So,  the  distin- 
guished architects  of  the  Rue  Lafayette, 
Paris.  Or  Mademoiselle  Florine  of  the 
Folies  Bergeres,  being  complimented  on 
her  beautiful  gown,  could  casually  re- 
mark that  it  was  the  work  of  Madame 
Une  Telle,  of  the  Rue  Daunou,  "an  artist, 
my  dear,  and  most  reasonable  in  her 
charges."  The  article  in  question  went 
on  to  print  a  scale,  which  it  maintained 
was  authentic,  of  the  prices  of  the  various 
novelists.  For  example,  a  notice  in  the 
feuilleton  of  some  minor  scribbler  of 
Montmartre  could  be  had  for  a  five-franc 
piece.  In  a  novel  by  M.  Zola  it  would 
cost  many  hundreds.  The  article  did  not 
intimate  any  kind  of  chantage;  did  not 
suggest  that  a  restaurant  that  proved  ob- 
durate might  run  the  risk  of  being  repre- 
sented as  serving  an  underdone  sole  or 
an  overdone  cutlet.  While  we  have 
never  taken  the  article  very  seriously  it 
must  be  said  that  its  arraignment  of 
French  literary  conditions  is  no  more  se- 
vere than  that  of  Balzac  in  the  second 
part  of  Illusions  Perdues, 

While  we  do  not  think  that  anything  of 
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this  kind  has  ever  marked  English  or 
American  fiction,  the  list  of  novels  which 
have  proved  effective  advertisements  is 
an  exceedingly  long  one.  Think  of  all 
the  lines  that  must  have  benefited  ma- 
terially from  the  books  of  Dickens. 
When  the  lovers  of  Thackeray  read  of 
the  dinner  given  by  the  Marquis  of  Steyne 
to  certain  of  his  friends,  among  them 
Major  Arthur  Pendennis,  at  the  Star  and 
Garter  at  Greenwich,  was  he  not  strongly 
moved  to  an  excursion  that  would  aug- 
ment the  profits  of  that  famous  hostelry  ? 


Did  not  the  information  that  Mr.  Os- 
borne lived  in  Russell  Square,  Mrs.  Raw- 
don  Crawley  in  Curzon  Street,  and  Mr. 
Sherlock  Holmes  in  Upper  Baker  Street 
exploit  these  localities?  Could  the  Great 
Western  Railway  issue  a  pamphlet  more 
profitable  to  its  interests  than  Mr.  Black- 
more's  Lorna  Doonef  And  how  many 
of  the  tourists  who  have  visited  India  in 
the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years  would 
have  done  so  had  the  conntry  not  been 
discovered  for  them  by,  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling's stories?  We  do  not  think  that  half 
a  million  dollars,  spent  in  skilful  and 
fiamboyant  advertising,  could  have  fixed 
the  name  of  a  place  so  firmly  in  the  minci 
of  the  world  as  the  lines  beginning: 
By  ttie  old  Moiilmeiti  Pagado.  looking  lazy  at 
the  sea. 

But  the  ethical  side?  How  far  could 
an  author  go  without  debasing  his  craft? 
A  good  portion  of  the  successful  books  of 
the  world  have  been  written,  not  for  the 
joy  of  the  writing,  but  for  a  purpose,  to 


exploit  something  or  other,  or  to  attack 
something  or  other.  The  ingenious  ad- 
vertising person  whose  letter  su^ests 
these  paragraphs  might  say  that  he 
wanted  from  his  novelist  a  document 
that  would  do  for  the  section  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  he  was  financially  interested. 
Just  what  Fenimore  Cooper  did  for  the 
Cooperstown  region  in  the  "Leather 
Stocking  Tales,"  or  what  "Adirondack" 
Murray  did  for  the  Adirondacks,  or 
what  Bret  Harte  did  for  certain  counties 
of  California.  He  might  contend  that 
in  wishing  to  exploit  a  certain  section  of 
one  hundred  thousand  acres  of  pleasant 
country  side  he  was  a  public  benefactor, 
endeavouring  to  draw  humanity  away 
from  the  congestion  of  the  cities  for  its 
own  benefit  and  amelioration.  He  might 
even  make  out  a  specious  and  plausible 
case.  Candidly,  however,  we  are  inclined 
to  acquit  him  of  any  motives  of  pure  phi- 
lanthropy. Nor  could  we  regard  the 
novel  that  owed  its  inspiration  to  the  line 
"some  one  with  as  great,  or  almost  as 
great,  a  reputation  as  your  own"  as  any- 
thing but  an  object  of  legitimate  sus- 
picion. 

It  is  now  more  than  twenty  years  ago 
that  Henryk  Sienkiewicz  began  to  write 

the  famous  trilogy  of  the 
Sienkiewicz  Polish     Commonwealth, 

at  Sixty-six  Fire     and    Sword,     The 

Deluge,  and  Pan  Mi- 
chael, "for  the  strengthening  of  hearts." 
\ow  at  the  age  of  sixty-six  he  is  as  hale 
and  vigorous  as  he  was  then.  While  his 
permanent  home  is  in  Warsaw,  Russia. 
he  makes  frequent  visits  to  Cracow,  Aus- 
tria, the  ancient  capital  of  Poland.  Here 
it  is  that  his  son,  Henryk  Josef,  an  archi- 
tect, resides.  The  younger  Sienkiewicz 
is  employed  in  the  work  of  reconstruct- 
ing the  old  fortress  located  on  a  rocky 
eminence  overlooking  the  river  Vistula. 
While  in  Cracow  the  author  of  Qtio 
Vadis  makes  excellent  use  of  the  well- 
equipped  library  of  the  Cracow  Univer- 
sity, which  recently  celebrated  its  five 
hundredth  anniversary.  His  last  pub- 
lished novel  was  an  African  story  called 
In  Desert  and  Wilderness.  Since  the 
death  of  Jeremiah  Curtin,  Sienkiewicz's 
novels  have  been  translated  into  English 
by  Max  A.  Drezmal,  of  Chicago, 
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"  FrsnkenBtein" 


Since  the  death  of  Bram  Stoker  sev- 
eral writers  in  the  weekly  and  daily  jour- 
nals have  thought  to  be- 
stow high  praise  upon  his 
Dracula  by  saying  that 
it  will  eventually  take  its 
place  with  Mrs.  Shelley's  Frankenstein. 
We  wonder  how  many  of  these  writers 
have  read  Frankenstein,  which,  despite 
the  fact  that  it  is  remembered  after  one 
hundred  years,  is  one  of  the  most  badly 
constructed  and  written  of  stories.   When 


the  voice  of  pessimism  over  the  degen- 
erate library  conditions  of  our  time  is 
parlicularly  loud  we  can  console  ourselves 
with  the  thought  that  Frankenstein,  in 
the  form  in  which  it  was  written,  could 
not  be  published  to-day.  There  is  prob- 
ably hardly  a  "publicity"  man  in  any  of 
our  leading  American  publishing  houses 
who  could  not  be  trusted  to  edit  and 
"touch  it  up"  to  good  effect.  At  any 
rate  there  could  be  very  little  harm  done 
by  revision. 
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Dracula,  by  the  way,  had  some  curious 
vicissitudes  in  the  United  States.  At  first 
no  American  publisher  would  take  it  and 
Bram  Stoker  himself  went  to  consider- 
able expense  in  copyrighting  it  in  this 
country.  Time  went  on,  and  it  looked  as 
if  this  money— hard-earned,  as  was  all 
Stoker's  money — would  be  utterly 
wasted.  Then  suddenly  a  publisher  took 
the  book,  and  from  the  very  first  its  sales 
were  enormous,  not  only  in  the  States, 
but  in  Canada  also. 

The  late  W.  T,  Stead  was  probably 
sincere  in  his  work,  but  the  greater  part 
of  that  work  was  un- 
questionably in  very  bad 
taste.  He  partook  very 
freely  of  the  hospitality 
of  his  fellows  in  Chicago,  and  went  home 
and  wrote  //  Christ  Came  to  Chicago. 
The  comment  of  Israel  Zangwill  on  that 
book  was  "if  Moses  came  to  London 
he  would  be  very  much  disgusted  with 
Mr.  Stead."  Mr.  Stead  was  the  apostle 
of  the  new  journalism  long  before  the 
term  "muckraker"  came  into  general  use. 
His  later  work  undoubtedly  deserved 
kinder  mention,  and  the  manner  of  his 
death  should  soften  the  voice  of  hostile 


W.T.  Stead 


criticism.  In  discussing  him  as  a  book- 
man, a  writer  in  the  Yorkshire  Observer 
ventures  the  opinion  that  Stead,  more 
than  any  other  man,  made  the  fame  of 
Sarah  Grand's  The  Heavenly  Twins. 
That  book  to  him  was  important  because 
of  its  presentation  of  the  woman  ques- 
tion, and  he  did  all  he  could  for  it  be- 
cause, on  the  whole,  he  agreed  with  the 
point  of  view  of  the  writer. 

"The  sea,  and  especially  the  catastro- 
phic annals  of  the  sea,"  says  the  same 
writer,  "have  always  ex- 
Wrecks  in  ercised  an  extraordinary 
Fiction  fascination  for  the  imag- 
inative artist,  as  also,  it 
may  be  added,  for  the  reading  public. 
The  enduring  popularity  of  Robinson 
Crusoe,  The  Saiss  Family  Robinson, 
and  The  Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor — to 
pick  out  three  very  different  books  of 
adventure — prove  how  great  a  public 
there  is  for  any  narrative  that  tells 
in  vivid,  picturesque,  and  simple  fashk)n, 
a  tale,  the  more  terrible  the  better,  of  die 
sea.  That  being  so,  it  is  strange  indeed 
that  the  one  writer  of  modern  days  who 
can  describe,  as  no  one  else  has  ever  yet 
described,  the  manifold  perils  and  treacH* 
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of  wliicli  have  yet  gone  into  a  second  edi- 
tion, lint  with  the  pnblication  of  The 
Diary  of  a  Lost  One,  which  rivals  Zola's 
biggest  successes  in  point  of  sales,  having 
gone  well  beyond  the  160,000  mark,  her 
fortunes  changed,  and  each  sncceeding 
volume  lias  met  with  serious  considera- 
tion. Upon  the  appearance  of  The  His- 
tory of  Dida  Ibsen,  which  has  been  aptly 
labelled  as  "a  replica  of  The  Diary  of  a 
Lost  One,"  Theodor  de  Wyzewa,  the 
discriminating  and  cosmopolitan  critic  of 
the  Re^'iic  dcs  Deux  Mondes,  used  the 
volume  as  a  text  for  some  interesting 
comments  on  the  progress  of  the  natural- 
istic movement  in  Germany.  After  point- 
ing out  that  the  initiators  of  the  move- 
ment, toward  the  close  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  very  largely  failed,  not  because 
they  pictured  existing  con<litions  of  evil, 
bnt  because  tliey  borrowed  from  the 
French  school  a  spirit  of  irony  and  con- 
tempt which  was  "the  last  thing  in  the 
world  that  their  compatriots  could  ap- 
preciate," he  goes  on  to  say  :  "How  much 
more  intelligent  are  the  efforts  of  the 
German  naturalists  of  to-day!  They  do 
not  dream  of  smiling  at  the  downfall  and 
the  misfortune  of  their  unfortunate 
women.  They  show  11s  these  poor  crea- 
tures, drawn  down  to  destruction  by  in- 
vincible fatality ;  and  when  fatality  has 
overborne  their  resistance,  the  authors 
pity  them,  weep  and  lament  with  them, 
and  exert  themselves  to  win  our  sym- 


pathy for  them,  by  showing  us  that  their 
natures  contain  unsuspected  treasures  of 
tenderness  and  resignation."  And  in  con- 
clusion, he  asks :  "Where  then  have  we 
already  seen  'lost  ones'  of  this  sort,  who 
admit  their  'errors'  in  the  same  uncon- 
cerned tone  in  which  they  might  relate 
the  most  ordinary  happenings?  .  ,  .  We 
must  go  back  to  certain  very  old  books, 
in  order  to  find  the  true  ancestors  of 
Dida  Th.sen,  back  to  the  chronicles  of 
Daniel  Defoe,  and  Fielding  and  the 
Abbe  Prevost,  the  first  creators  of  this 
type  of  novel.  In  short,  the  Germans 
have  gone  back  two  centuries,  in  their 
effort  to  impart  something  new  to  the 
naturalistic  novel,  and  have  simply  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  it  back  once  more  to 
the  point  of  departure." 

Mrs.  Marie  Adelaide  Belloc-Lowndes, 
whose   latest   novel.    The   Chink   in   the 

Armour,  is  reviewed 
Hrs-Belloc-  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  is 
Lowndes  a  sister  of  Hilaire  Bel- 

loc.  the  well-known 
statesman  and  author,  and  consequently 
is  of  mixed  English  and  French  ancestry. 
Her  father,  the  late  Louis  Belloc,  was  a 
member  of  the  French  bar,  and  son  of 
Helloc  the  artist,  more  than  one  of  whose 
paintings  have  found  their  way  into  the 
collection  in  the  Louvre.  Her  mother, 
who  was  a  granddaughter  of  Priestley, 
the  discoverer  of  oxygen,  enjoyed  the  ac- 
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quaintance  of  George  Eliot,  the  Ros- 
settis,  and  many  other  well-known  writ- 
ers of  the  mid- Victorian  period,  and  is 
remembered  as  author  of  In  a  WaUed 
Garden,  and  other  essays.  Mrs.  Belloc- 
Lowndes  at  one  time  specialised  in 
French  history  and  takes  a  keen  interest 
in  contemporary  literature  and  biography, 
especially  memoirs  and  reminiscences, 
considering  it  essential  that  a  writer  of 
imaginative  works  shoidd  conslantly  be 
nourished  and  stimulated  on  hooks  of  this 
class.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  her  first  pub- 
lished volumes  were  not  fiction  but  biog- 
raphy, including  The  Life  and  Letters  of 
Charlotle  Elisabeth,  Princess  Palatine 
(1889)  and  Pages  from  the  De  Goncourt 
Journals,  compiled  in  collaboration  with 
Miss   Shadlock   (1894). 

In  fiction,  Mrs.  Belloc-Lowndes  was 
nurtured  on  the  best  of  the  English  writ- 
ers and  early  formed  a  taste,  not  only  for 
Scott,  Dickens  and  Thackeray,  but  curi- 
ously enough  for  the  now  unjustly  neg- 
lected Miss  Edgeworth,  while  Trollope 
was  one  of  her  chief  favourites.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  not  surprising,  in  view 
of  her  ancestry,  that  she  should  have  been 
strongly  influenced  -by  the  French  school 
of  fiction,  to  which  she  was  early  intro- 
duced, being  little  more  than  a  child 
when,  as  she  herself  relates,  she  was  al- 
lowed to  read  practically  all  of  the  eMer 
Dumas.  Her  first  venture  in  fiction.  The 
Philosophy  of  the  Marquise,  was  a  novel 
in  dialogue  form,  written  frankly  in  imi- 
tation of  "Gyp,"  which  found  scant  fa- 
vour with  the  critics,  the  Academy 
grudgingly  admitting  that  it  was  "cleveV 
journalism,"  while  the  Athenaum  bluntly 
stigmatised  it  as  "a  book  about  a  set  of 
insufferable  snobs  and  cads."  The  Heart 
of  Penelope,  which  followed  in  1894,  re- 
vealed its  author  as  a  writer  of  serious 
intent  and  unsuspected  strength ;  and 
Barbara  Rebel!,  published  a  year  later, 
caused  a  leading  English  review,  pre- 
viously hostile  to  her,  to  declare  enthusi- 
astically, "there  is  more  breadth  and 
largeness  about  Mrs.  Belloc-Lowndes 
than  any  other  woman  novelist  we  can 
call  to  mind." 

For  several  years  longer,  in  volumes 
like  The  Pulse  of  Life  (1907),  The  Ut- 


termost Farthing  ( 1908) ,  and  Studies  in 
Wives  ( 1909) ,  Mrs.  Belloc-Lowndes 
continued  to  cultivate  the  same  vein  of 
fiction,  careful  and  minute  studies  of 
people  and  situations,  characterised  by  a 
Continental  boldness  of  theme, — as  for 
instance,  The  Heart  of  Penelope,  in 
which  the  central  idea  is  whether  a 
mother  has  the  right  to  commit  murder, 
in  order  to  save  her  daughter  from  dis- 
honour. These  volumes  brought  her  a 
steadily  increasing  succ^s  d'estime,  but 
not  a  wide  public.   Suddenly,  in  1910,  she 


abandoned  her  previous  field  in  favour 
of  the  novel  of  crime  and  mystery,  and 
achieved  a  surprising  success  with  When 
No  Man  Pursueth,  in  which,  in  a  charm- 
ing and  sunny  setling  of  Surrey  land- 
scape, two  villains,  a  frank,  genial  male 
villain,  and  a  pale,  gentle,  and  truly 
womanly  villain,  conspire  slowly  to  poi- 
son their  respective  wife  and  sister.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  this  formula,  a 
man  and  woman,  apparently  quite  inof- 
fensive, but  really  partners  in  crime,  in 
a  setting  apparently  redolent  with  the  joy 
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of  living,  also  serves  as  the  substructure 
of  Mrs.  Belloc-Lowndes's   new  volume. 

Regarding  Mrs,  Belloc-Lowndes's 
theories  and  melhods  of  writing,  the  Lon- 
don Literary  World  not  long  since  pub- 
lished some  interesting  details.  "Her  view 
is  that  in  a  literary  sense  the  novel  exists 
only  if  it  is  a  faithful  presentation  of 
human  life.  She  would  go  on  to  tell  you 
that  inasmuch  as  the  passion  of  love  in 
its  myriad  forms  is  the  real  mainspring 
of  human  life,  any  story  which  ignores 
that  passion  is  not  in  a  true  sense  a  novel 


at  all.  And  if  you  were  to  ask  her  hoH 
human  life  should  be  presented  she  wouU 
reply:  "Like  a  panorama,  like  a  peo 
pled  landscape,  not  like  a  portrait  or  fig- 
ure study."  The  reality  of  life,  she  be- 
lieves, is  not  so  much  the  external  and 
objective  thing  that  happens,  as  those  se^ 
cret  springs  of  human  character  that 
make  it.  It  follows  from  this  that  she  re- 
jects the  plot — almost  universal  in  mod- 
ern fiction, — that  has  one  central  figui 
or  at  most  two  central  figures,  set  against 
a  background  of  shadowy  beings  who  are 
brought  in  only  to  furnish  some  sort  of 
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relief  and  only  in  direct  relation  to  the 
central  characters.  Such  a  story  she  con- 
siders to  be  bad  art  because  it  is  an  es- 
sentially false  presentment  of  life.  The 
same  ■writer  goes  on  to  say  that,  as  re- 
gards her  method  of  composition,  Mrs. 
Belloc-Lowndes  wriles  very  slowly  and 
revises  extensively.  She  beHeves  in  put- 
ting a  story  away  for  some  weeks  or  even 
months  and  coming  to  it  again  with  a 
fresh  mind.  She  is  also  an  assiduous 
reader  of  other  people's  work;  but  in 
spite  of  her  fondness  for  biographies  and 
personal  memoirs,  and  her  belief  in  their 
stimulating  influence,  she  considers  that 
they  should  not  be  used  too  literally  as 
material  by  the  novelist.  "To  transfer 
real  scenes  and  personages  into  the  pages 
of  a  novel  seems  to  her  to  argue  a  lack 
of  imagination.  .  .  .  Only  in  A  Pulse  of 
Life  has  she  attempted  to  portray  an  in- 
dividual, the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of 
Westminster,  who  certainly  resembles 
Cardinal  Manning  as  she  knew  him  in 
his  old  age." 


"the  burqundian" 

Back  in  the  middle  nineties  a  well- 
known  American  man  of  letters  made  a 

calculation  of  just  how 
.      ,.    „.  long  it  took  the  British 

Amehe  Rives       ,.  "  1 1   .      /  n 

literary  world  to  follow 

the  leads  given  it  by 
Americans.  Tn  round  numbers  he  sug- 
gested ten  years  as  the  average  period  of 
incubation,  and  characterised  that  as 
rather  rapid  work  for  the  English  mind. 
To  illustrate  his  argument,  he  pointed  out 
the  three  marked  developments  in  Eng- 
lish fiction  of  the  time  and  maintained 
that  they  were  all  due  to  American  initi- 
ation. The  first  was  the  revival  of  ro- 
mantic fiction  seen  in  the  popularity  of 
Con  an  Doyle,  Stanley  \Veyman,  and 
Rider  Haggard.  That  he  ascribed  to  the 
example  of  Archibald  Clavenng  Gunter, 
whose  Atr.  Barnes  of  Ncxv  Vork,  which 
had  appeared  ten  years  earlier,  had  had 
such  a  phenomenal  success.  In  this  field 
of  development  the  American  critic  was 
willing  to  concede  that  the  English  had 
improved  on  American  models.  Not  so 
was  the  second   development.     That  he 
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held  to  be  the  village  story  represented 
in  England  by  Quiller  Couch,  Ian  Mc- 
Laren, and  Barrie,  and  clearly  taken  up 
by  them  in  imitation' of  Sara  Ome  Jewett, 
Hamlin  Garland,  and  Mary  E,  Wil- 
kins.  The  third  development  was  the 
semi-erotic  novel,  represented  by  Dodo, 
A  Yellow  Aster,  and  The  Green  Carna- 
tion. That  type  he  traced  back  ten  years 
to  Amelie  Rives's  The  Quick  or  the 
Dead. 

To  the  readers  of  the  new  generation 
The  Quick  or  the  Dead  is  little  more  than 
a  name.  Twenty-four  years  ago  it  was 
the  most  talked-of  book  in  the  land,  and 
with    its    publication   the   young   author 


stepped  from  absolute  obscurity  to  na- 
tion wide  celebrity.  It  was  discussed 
with  bated  breath,  it  was  attacked  and  it 
was  applauded.  ,;it  was  barred  from  li- 
braries and  championed  in  pulpits.  It 
originally  appeared  as  a  short  novel  in  the 
columns  of  Lippincotl's  Magazine,  and 
with  Oscar  Wilde's  A  Picture  of  Dorian 
Grey,  and  Rudyard  Kipling's  The  Light 
That  Failed  gave  that  feature  of  the 
magazine  a  distinction  which  clung  to  it 
for  years.  Published  to-day  The  Quick 
or  the  Dead  would  probably  not  cause 
the  slightest  ripple  of  excitement.  By 
a  few  it  would  be  recognised  asa  novel 
of  unusual  but  immature  power.  But  it 
would  not  startle,  and  it  would  not  shock. 
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Mr.  Franklin  P.  Adams,  whose  daily 
column  in  a  New  York  afternoon  news- 
paper   has    a    following 
As  F.  P.  A.        that    is    both    wide   and 
Seea  It  well    deserved,   endorses 

our  remarks  of  last 
month  about  the  late  O.  Henry  and  his 
cleverest  imitator.  The  mere  fact  that 
the  lines  did  not  happen  to  be  written  by 
X[r.  Adams  himself,  but  are  the  work  of 
a  very  clever  and  much  exploited  con- 
tributor, really  does  not  materially 
change  matters.  It  is  the  utterance  of 
"the  Column." 
O.  Henry's  name,  unless  mistaken  I'm, 
Goes  ednaferberating  down  through  Time. 


Miss  Ferber,  by  the  way,  does  not 
agree  with  our  expressed  opinions  of  her 
limitations  when  she  undertakes  to  write 
of  "inside  baseball."  We  did  not  expect 
that  she  would.  Here  is  her  letter  on  the 
subject,  in  part: 

4718  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago. 
May  sixth.  1912. 

That  hurt,  as  you  intended  it  should.  I'll 
take  my  medicine  like  a  lady,  but  you  don't 
mind  my   making  a  face  as  it  goes  down,  do 

You,  buried  up  there  in  your  office,  or  your 
apartment,  with  your  books,  books,  books,  and 
your  pipe,  and  your  everlasting  manuscripts, 
and  makers  of  manuscripts,  don't  you  know 
that  your  woman  secretary  knows  more  about 
baseb.111  than  you  do?  Don't  you  know  that 
every  .American  girl  knows  baseball,  and  that 
most  of  us  read  the  sporting  page,  not  as  a 
pose,  but  because  we're  interested  in  things 
that  happen  on  the  field  and  track,  and  links 
and  gridiron?  Bless  your  heart  that  baseball 
story  was  the  worst  story  in  the  book,  but  it 
was  written  after  a  solid  summer  of  watching 
our  bush-teague  team  play  ball  in  the  little 
Wisconsin  town  that  I  used  to  call  home. 

Humanity?  Which  ot  us  really  knows  it? 
But  take  a  fairly  intelligent  girl  ot  seventeen, 
put  her  on  a  country  daily  newspaper,  and  then 
keep  her  on  one  paper-or  another,  country  and 
city,  for  six  years,  and — well,  she  just  natur- 
ally can't  help  learning  some  things  about  some 
folks,  now  can  she?  And  that  knowledge, 
whatever  it  is,  won't  be  "simulated." 

Oh,  well,  t  suppose  I  had  it  coming  to  mc. 
I  didn't  know  I  was  putting  on  so  much  side. 
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But  it'll  do  me  good.  You  say  that  two 
three  more  such  books  may  entitle  me 
serious  consideration.  If  I  can  get  the  edit( 
to  take  more  stories,  why,  1  suppose  there'll 
more  books.  But  please  don't  perform  a 
serious  consideration  stuff  over  'e 
me'n  Georgie  Cohan,  we  jest  aims  to  amuse. 
Sincerely  and  with  a  chidden   spirit, 

Edna  Ferber. 


From  that  cloistered  atmosphere  which 
Miss  Ferber  ascribes  to  us  we  retort. 
"Don't  you  know,"  she  asks,  "that  every 
American  girl  knows  baseball?"  We 
know  a  number  of  American  girls  who 
know  something  about  baseball,  perhaps 
even  considerable  about  baseball,  but  we 
don't  know  one  who  knows  baseball. 
Perhaps  such  a  per.son  exists,  but  again 
assuredly  it  is  not  Miss  Edna  Ferber. 
We  are  quite  willing  to  concede  that  she 
can  keep  score  correctly,  after  a  fashion, 
that  she  knows  the  difference  between  a 
"Texas  Leaguer"  and  a  "delayed  steal," 
and  that  she  can  grasp  intelligently  al- 
lusions to  the  "White  Sox,"  the  "Cubs," 
the  "Pirates."  the  "Naps."  the  "Tigers," 
and  the  "Doves."  But  when  she  turns 
to  baseball  as  a  field  for  fiction,  no  matter 
how  carefully  she  may  watch  herself, 
there  will  always  be  the  little  touch  that 
will  provoke  the  grin  of  the  masculine 
reader.  For  on  this  subject  it  will  al- 
ways be  tlie  case  of  the  "Woman  who 
does  not  know,  and  cannot  understand." 
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This  is  the  story  of  a  novel  which  en- 
joyed considerable  success  when  it  was 
published  three  or   four 
The  Real  years    ago.     When    the 

Thing  story  was  being  planned, 

the  author,  who  has  since 
achieved  a  literary  position  of  consid- 
erable importance,  though  not  as  a  nov- 
ehst,  could  not  hit  upon  just  the  right 
background.  -  He  needed  a  setting  that 
would  hold  his  three  principal  characters, 
a  woman  and  two  men,  together  for  a  pe- 
riod of  ten  or  twelve  days,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  complications  of  the  tale  it- 
self would  inevitably  have  moved  one  nr 
the  other  of  the  men  to  immediate  de- 
parture, lie  told  a  friend  of  his  di- 
lemma. "Why,"  said  the  mentor,  "put 
them  on  board  a  slow-going  transatlantic 


liner,  one  of  the  new  boats."  "But,"  re- 
torted the  novelist,  "I  have  never  crossed 
the  ocean  and  know  nothing  about  trans- 
atlantic liners."   "That,"  said  the  other, 

"is  a  matter  of  easy  remedy.    The 

sails  at  ten  to-morrow  morning.  Let  us 
go  down  at  nine  and  put  an  end  to  your 
troubles."  The  next  day  the  two  visited 
the  ship  in  question,  the  author  asking 
questions  of  his  friend  and  making  ob- 
servations and  notes.  The  smoking  room 
was  studied  carefully  as  being  just  the 
place  for  the  fight,  and  certain  remote 
corners  of  the  decks  as  suitable  scenes  for 
discreet  and  fervent  courtship.  Before 
the  clanging  of  the  gong  with  its  "Ail 
ashore  who  are  going  ashore"  message, 
the  novelist  closed  his  note  book  with  the 
manner  of  a  man  whose  task  is  finished. 
"A  year  or  so  later,"  said  the  friend  who 
had  directed  the  search  for  local  colour, 

"I  was  crossing  the  ocean  and  gave 

to  the  captain  of  the  boat  to 

read.  He  did  not  care  so  much  for  the 
love  passages,  but  what  did  please  him 
was  to  find  at  last  a  novelist  writing  of 
the  sea  who  really  knew  his  subject.  He 
had  not  read  half  a  dozen  pages  before  he 
knew  that  here  was  the  real  thine" 

An  American  essayist  of  great  bril- 
liancy   and    exceedingly    rigid    literary 

standards  was  talking  of 
The  Place  of  G.  K,  Chesterton's  Man- 
Chesterton  alive.  The  direct  question 

was  put  to  him.  "Ches- 
terton is  no  longer  a  novelty.  He  has 
written  enough  to  enable  one  to  assign 
him  a  definite  place  in  contemporary  Eng- 
lish literature.  In  your  mind  how  higli 
is  this  place?  How  do  you  appraise 
him?"  "At  the  very  top."  "And  will 
this  be  permanent?"  "More  permanent 
than  that  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  or 
Rudyard  Kipling."  Without  endorsing 
this  opinion  we  submit  it  as  one  that  de- 
serves serious  consideration. 


HEIEDITU    NICHOLSON 

ALFRED  TENN' 
Tb«  froap  portnut  was  taken  ia  Indian 


THE  HARVEST  OF  THE  SEA 

BY  CHARLES  HANSON  TOWNE 

The  jealous  Sea  moaned  in  the  April  night: 

''Lo!  there  are  comrades  hidden  in  my  heart, 

Unfortunates  who  sought  me,  sick  of  life. 

But  I  am  hungry  for  brave  souls;  I  crave 

Their  warmth  and  passion  through  my  chilling  tides; 

Their  heads  upon  my  bosom,  and  their  hands. 

Like  children's  hands,  about  me  in  the  dark. 

I  need  their  blood  in  my  cold  loneliness." 

A  Titan  sailed  her  weary  leagues  of  foam. 
Unknowing  her  strange  wish,  her  mad  desire. 
But  there  was  menace  in  the  startlit  night, 
And   sudden  doom  upon  deceiving  paths. 
And  a  wild  horror  on  the  mighty  deep. 

The  grey  Sea  laughed — and  drew  those  brave  men  down. 
And  braver  women  who  but  mocked  at  Death, 
Seeing  that  Love  went  with  them.     These  the  souls 
The  awful  Sea  de.sired!    These  the  hearts 
She  waited  for  in  that  stupendous  hour! 
They  were  enough  to  warm  the  Arctic  wastes. 
To  fill  with  furnace  heat  the  frozen  zones, 
And  fire  the  very  Sea  that  was  their  grave. 

Rut  dream  not,  mighty  Ocean,  they  are  yours! 
We  have  ihem  still,  those  high  and  valiant  men 
Who  died  that  others  might  reach  ports  of  peace. 
Not  in  your  jealous  depths  their  spirits  roam. 
But  through  the  world  to-day,  and  up  to  heaven ! 


STRINDBERG  IN  AMERICA 

BY    CLAYTON    HAMILTON 

IHATEVER  estimate  niably  an  author  of  the  first  magnitude: 

may  ultimately  come  to  and  it  is  reassuring  to  remark,  as  we  scan 

b  c     made     o  f     August  the  field  of  contemporary  literature,  that 

Strindberg's      greatness,  one  large  man,  at  least,  is  still  among 

there   can    be   no   doubt  us.     Strindberg  is  at  present  sixty-three 

whatever  of  his  bigness,  years  old.     During  a  productive  period 

In  this  desultory  age  of  of  over  forty  years,  he  has  alone  created 

slow  endeavours  and  small  accomplish-  what,  in  extent  and  in  variety,  amounts 

ments,  he  looms  like  some  belated  Titan  almost  to  a  national  literature.    To  quote 

left  over  from  an  earlier  and  more  gi-  the  computation  of  his  interpreter,  Mr. 

ganlic  period.     Though  he  may  not  be  Edwin     Bjorkman,     he     has    published 

an  author  of  the  first  merit,  he  is  unde-  "fifty-five  plays,  six  novels,  fifteen  col- 
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lections  of  short  stories,  nine  autobio- 
graphical novels,  three  collections  of 
verse,  four  volumes  of  history,  five  vol- 
umes of  science,  and  seventeen  collections 
of  literary,  social,  and  scientific  essays, 
nature  studies,  etc."  But  his  largeness  is 
manifested  not  only  by  his  productivity, 
but  by  the  further  fact  that  nearly  all 
these  various  volumes  have  been  fash- 
ioned, so  to  speak,  out  of  himself.  No 
writer  has  ever  been  more  subjective  in 
the  process  of  his  thought,  more  personal 
in  the  expression  of  it.  Strindberg's 
writings  are  a  record  of  his  own  experi- 
ence of  life.  He  is  not  so  much  an  ob- 
server of  the  life  about  him  as  a  brooder 
on  the  life  within  him.  How  intense  that 
life  has  been, — how  limitless  those  vital 
continents  within  his  soul,  of  which  he 
has  been  a  tireless  explorer, — is  evi- 
denced by  the  vastness  of  the  visioning 
of  his  inward-looking  eyes. 

Till  very  recently  the  work  of  Strind- 
berg  has  remained,  in  America,  almost 
utterly  unknown.  His  name,  among  us, 
has  been  merely  a  name,  spoken  only  now 
and  then  by  professional  adventurers  into 
distant  domains  of  literature,  like  the 
far-exploring  Mr.  Huneker.  To  be  sure, 
a  few  of  his  short  stories  have  appeared 
from  time  to  time  in  magazines  of  nar- 
row circulation;  and  his  one-act  play, 
The  Stronger  (1890),  has  been  given 
once  or  twice  at  semi-public  perform- 
ances. This  little  piece  is  very  curious 
in  form.  Two  women — one  of  the  do- 
mestic type,  the  other  of  the  vampire 
type — meet  in  a  corner  of  a  cafe.  The 
former  is  the  wife,  and  the  latter  has 
been  the  mistress,  of  a  man  whose  char- 
acter is  pretty  clearly  suggested  in  the 
lines.  The  piece  is  one  long  monologue 
by  the  wife,  punctuated  only  by  gestures 
and  changes  in  facial  expression  on  the 
part  of  the  other  woman.  The  silent 
part  is.  of  course,  the  more  effective  of 
the  two  for  a  capable  actress.  The  en- 
tire life-story  of  the  three  members  of  the 
triangle  is  laid  bare  in  the  apparently 
inconsequential  patter  of  the  wife's  long 
speech.  The  technical  method  reminds 
us  of  that  of  Browning's  monologues, 
like  Andrea  del  Sarto,  for  example ;  but 
it  marks  a  startling  innovation  in  the  ac- 
tual theatre.  It  seems  rather  singular 
that  this  extraordinary  little  play  did  not 


awaken  in  America  an  immediate  interest 
in  the  more  substantial  labours  of  the 
author. 

But  very  recently  we  have  been  treated 
to  a  sudden  splash  and  splurge  of  Strind- 
berg.  His  three-act  tragedy,  The  Father, 
was  put  up  for  a  run  at  the  Berkeley 
Theatre,  in  New  York,  by  Messrs.  War- 
ner Oland  and  Frederic  Burt,  and 
achieved  an  emphatic  succds  d'estime. 
The  piece  was  translated  by  Edith  Shearn 
Oland  and  Warner  Oland;  and  Mr. 
Oland  also  acted  the  leading  part.  The 
performance,  though  not  brilliant,  was 
thoroughly  adequate;  and  the  terrifying 
power  of  the  play  itself  sent  us  all  scurry- 
ing to  libraries  to  acquaint  ourselves  fur- 
ther with  this  discomforting  and  morbid- 
minded  giant  of  the  north.  At  about  the 
same  time,  Mr.  Edwin  Bjorkman  pub- 
lished an  authorised  translation  of  four 
of  Strindberg's  later  plays,  with  an  in- 
teresting introduction  ;*  and  another  vol- 
ume of  translations  has  been  promised  by 
Mr.  Oland  for  the  immediate  future. 
The  works  thus  set  immediately  before 
us  call  for  critical  consideration  at  the 
present  time;  and  they  are  sufficiently 
representative  of  the  dominant  directions 
of  Strindberg's  mind  to  offer  occasion 
for  certain  general  comments  on  his 
message. 

Since — ^as  has  been  said — the  work  of 
Strindberg  is  almost  invariably  subjec- 
tive in  mood  and  autobiographical  in 
content,  it  is  necessary,  before  attempting 
a  critical  study  of  any  of  his  pieces,  to 
make  ourselves  familiar  with  the  forma- 
tive factors  of  his  life-experience.  For 
the  essential  data,  we  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Bjorkman's  valuable  introduction 
and  to  his  still  more  valuable  essays  in 
two  recent  numbers  of  The  Forum. 

August  Strindberg  was  born  in  Stock- 
holm on  January  22,  1849.  His  father, 
a  small  tradesman,  had  failed  iri  business 
shortly  before  this  date,  and  remained 
uncomfortably  poor  throughout  the  poet's 
early  years.  His  mother  was  a  barmaid. 
August,  the  third  child  of  their  union, 
was  born  only  a  couple  of  months  after 

♦Plays  by  August  Strindberg.  The  Dream 
Play.  The  Link.  The  Dance  of  Death,  Parts 
I  and  II.  Translated  with  an  Introduction  by 
Edwin  Bjorkman.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons. 
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they  had  been  legally  married.  He  seems 
to  have  come  unwelcome  into  the 
world;  and  life,  throughout  his  child- 
hood, appeared  to  treat  him  as  an  in- 
truder. The  family  was  large,  and  the 
family  life  was  artificially  constricted  by 
the  fact  that  ten  people  had  to  live  to- 
gether in  three  rooms.  The  other  mem- 
bers of  the  household  were  common- 
place; and  the  genius  who  had  happened 
to  be  born  amongst  them  found  himself 
from  the  outset  isolated  and  misunder- 
stood. His  elder  brothers  hated  him ; 
and  even  to  his  parents  this  sensitive  and 


timid  child  looked  in  vain  for  the  under- 
standing and  the  sympathy  he  longed  for. 
Thus,  early  in  his  childhood,  he  was  made 
to  look  upon  life  as  an  incessant  warfare 
waged  upon  the  individual  by  his  envir- 
onment; and  this  conception  of  life  as 
war,  a  war  in  which  the  individual  finds 
himself  forever  on  the  losing  side,  re- 
mains to  this  day  one  of  the  leading  mo- 
tives of  his  message.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  add  that,  in  his  feeling  about  war, 
he  agrees  with  General  Sherman. 

One  incident  at  the  age  of  eight  burned 
itself  so  deeply  into  his  memory  that  he 


AuKU't  SRindberg  died 


Mayu.  iqii.     Mr.  Ham. 
of  Ihe  Sw/dish  dniMtisI 
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recurs  to  it  again  and  again  in  his  writ- 
ings. He  was  unjustly  accused  of  some 
minor  misdeed  in  the  household,  held  at 
fault  in  spite  of  his  disclaimers,  and 
finally  tormented  into  a  false  acknowl- 
edgment of  guilt  to  shield  himself  from 
further  punishment.  Thereby  he  realised 
early  a  reversal  of  the  maxim  that  might 
makes  right;  and  a  protest  against  the 
stark  injustice  of  the  powers  of  this 
world  became  another  of  the  leading  mo- 
tives of  his  message. 

At  the  university  of  Upsala  he  was 
very  poor, — too  poor  to  buy  either  books 
or  firewood.  From  this  experience  he 
escaped  to  teach  a  primary  class  in  a  pub- 
lic school  of  Stockholm.  It  then  struck 
him  oddly  that  in  insisting  every  day 
that  two  and  two  make  four  he  was  re- 
turning tragically  to  a  previous  stage  in 
his  own  mental  development,  and  wasting 
his  life  in  living  over  what  had  been  lived 
already.  Thereby  he  discovered  another 
of  his  leading  motives, — ^a  sense  of  the 
appalling  monotony  of  that  "petty  round 
of  irritating  concerns  and  duties"  that 
makes  us  live  in  circles,  day  by  day,  like 
squirrels  in  a  tread-mill  cage. 

Early  in  his  twenties  he  began  to 
launch  literary  masterpieces;  but  these 
were  spurned  by  the  critics  and  the  pub- 
lic, and  their  reception  left  him  still  fur- 
ther isolated  and  embittered.  Life 
seemed  indeed  at  war  with  him.  His 
plays  and  novels  of  this  period  [with 
none  of  which  I  am  acquainted]  are 
classed  by  Mr.  Bjorkman  as  Romantic, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  Naturalistic 
works  of  his  middle  period  [the  period  of 
The  Father]  and  the  Symbolistic  works 
of  his  third  and  latest  period  [the  period 
of  the  plays  in  Mr.  Bjorkman's  volume]. 
In  this  threefold  evolution,  from  the  Ro- 
mantic through  the  Naturalistic  to  the 
Symbolistic,  Strindberg  has  paralleled 
the  similar  development  of  Ibsen. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-six  he  fell  in  love 
with  the  woman  who  was  to  exert  a 
deeper  influence  upon  his  work  than  any 
other  factor  in  his  life-experience.  She 
was  already  married ;  but  she  pbtained  a 
divorce  and  married  Strindberg.  For  a 
time  their  wedded  life  was  happy;  and 
the  poet,  in  this  single  sunny  period  of 
his  experience,  poured  forth  an  amazing 
number  and  variety  of  literary   works 


conceived  in  the  Romantic  mood.  But 
a  little  later  his  marriage  began  to  be 
disrupted  by  dissensions ;  and  the  domes- 
tic life  became  increasingly  unbearable, 
to  both  parties,  as  the  years  proceeded. 
Held  together  by  their  children,  they  en- 
dured a  life  of  torture,  until  finally,  after 
sixteen  years,  they  abandoned  the  hope- 
less struggle  and  were  divorced. 

This  tragic  experience  has  coloured  alb 
the  later  work  of  Strindberg.  He  had 
begun  by  conceiving  life  as  war ;  and  he 
now  discovered,  in  his  own  case,  that 
love,  which  is  the  origin  and  essence  of 
life,  IS  also  war, — 3.  yearlong,  lifelong 
battle,  without  an  interrupting  truce. 
Hence  he  conceived  love  as  only  the  ob- 
verse of  a  two-sided  passion,  of  which 
the  inevitable  reverse  is  hatred.  Other 
poets  have  made  the  same  discovery: 
compare,  for  instance,  Mr.  Kipling's 
harrowing  lines,  "I  'ate  you,  grinnin' 
there.  .  .  .  Ah,  Gawd,  I  love  you  so  I" 

It  is  highly  likely  that  the  only  gen- 
uinely happy  marriages  are  those  in 
which  one  party  is  so  preponderously 
powerful  as  to  make  a  complete  conquest 
of  the  other.  The  trouble  in  the  case  of 
Strindberg's  marriage  seems  to  have  been 
that  both  parties,  individually,  were  so 
strong  that  the  battle  between  them  could 
be  neither  won  nor  lost.  In  struggling 
vainly  to  merge  themselves  in  unity,  they 
merely  violated  the  sanctity  of  each 
other's  individuality.  To  say  the  same 
thing  in  less  pedantic  terms,  they  got 
upon  each  other's  nerves. 

Throughout  the  struggle,  Strindberg, 
who  is  enormously  an  egoist,  seems  to 
have  resented,  most  of  all,  the  implied 
negation  of  his  own  innate  superiority  to 
his  wife.  Upon  this  point  he  brooded 
deeply,  transmuting  it  [as  is  the  habit  of 
his  mind]  from  the  particular  to  the  gen- 
eral, until  he  came  to  imagine  life  as  a 
harrowing  warfare  waged  upon  man  by 
woman, — a  creature  inferior  (as  he  con- 
ceived) both  physically  and  mentally  and 
morally.  Hating  one  woman  in  the  con- 
crete, he  came  to  hate  all  women  in  the 
abstract.  It  happened  that  this  experi- 
ence of  his  coincided  chronologically  with 
that  feminist  movement  in  literature 
which  had  been  awakened  by  such  works 
as  the  Doll's  House  of  Ibsen;  and  against 
this  new  suggestion  of  equality  between 
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the  sexes  he  arrayed  himself  in  wrath. 
He  became  the  arch  misogynist  of  the 
modern  world.  It  should  perhaps  be 
noted,  in  the  present  context,  that  in  his 
later  life  he  has  twice  been  married  and 
both  times  divorced.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  indeed,  of  his  equipment  for  the 
discussion  of  domestic  infelicity. 

Another  phase  of  his  experience  should 
be  referred  to  before  we  turn  to  a  criti- 
cal consideration  of  the  works  before  us. 
The  genius  of  Strindberg  is  obviously  of 
the  sort  that  is  "to  madness  near  allied." 
He  has  displayed,  throughout  his  life, 
two  symptoms  of  insanity  which  alienists 
are  fond  of  harping  on, — namely,  the 
"exaggerated  ego"  and  the  sense  of  being 
always  persecuted.  More  than  once  his 
tendency  to  madness  has  manifested  it- 
self acutely,  so  that  he  has  retired  for  a 
time  to  a  private  sanitarium. 

These  points  should  be  borne  in  mind 
in  considering  The  Father,  which  de- 
velops the  two  themes  of 

"The  Father-      "^^sogyny   a.nd   madness. 
The  Father        ^j^j^  tragedy  was  written 

in  1887,  four  years  be- 
for  the  author's  first  divorce.  It  is  the 
earliest  of  his  plays  to  be  conceived  in  the 
Naturalistic  mood,  and  is  the  greatest 
dramatic  product  of  his  middle  period. 

The  hero  of  this  piece  is  a  Captain  of 
cavalry, — a  man  of  sensitive  and  deli- 
cately nurtured  mind,  a  free  and  original 
thinker,  interested  in  scientific  research, 
and  illumined  with  a*  spark  of  genius.  In 
his  solitary  musings,  he  is  disturbed  by 
the  consciousness  of  a  scarcely  expressed 
but  none  the  less  embattled  opposition 
from  the  feminine  members  of  his  house- 
hold, consisting  of  his  wife,  his  mother- 
in-law,  and  his  sentimental  old  nurse. 
Mentally,  he  finds  himself  ill  at  ease  in 
a  nest  of  women  who  miscomprehend 
him  and  belittle  him.  With  Laura,  his 
wife,  he  has  been  long  at  daggers-drawn. 
They  seldom  quarrel  openly ;  but  she  op- 
poses him  at  every  point,  and  the  least 
detail  of  the  daily  round  becomes  ever- 
more occasion  for  a  silent  struggle.  Their 
smouldering  enmity  is  fanned  to  a  flame 
by  the  problem  of  the  education  of  their 
only  child,  a  daughter.  The  father  wants 
her  to  be  sent  away  to  a  city  school,  to 
be  brought  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  free 
thinking;  and  the  mother  wants  to  keep 


her  at  home,  to  bring  her  up  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  her  grandmother's  religiosity. 
The  husband  asserts  his  legal  rights,  ex- 
plaining that  the  law  confers  upon  a 
father  supreme  authority  over  the  educa- 
tion of  his  child.  To  this  move,  the  wife 
opposes  an  insidious  suggestion.  She 
asks  her  husband  how  he  can  prove 
legally  that  he  is  the  father  of  her  child, 
and  throws  out  a  hint  that  she  may  have 
been  unfaithful  to  him. 

There  is,  in  fact,  no  basis  for  this  sinis- 
ter supposition;  but  the  suggestion  so 
works  upon  the  sensitive  mind  of  the 
Captain  as  to  drive  him  into  a  state  of 
nervous  collapse.  At  this  point,  Laura 
calls  in  a  physician,  of  quite  commonplace 
perceptions,  to  observe  her  husband,  and 
suggests  to  the  doctor  that  the  Captain  is 
out  of  his  mind.  The  Captain,  growing 
restive  under  the  adverse  observation  of 
this  professional  intruder,  says  and  does 
several  things  that  are  decidedly  eccen- 
tric, and  ends  up  by  throwing  a  lighted 
lamp  at  his  detested  wife. 

There  can  now  remain  no  doubt,  in  the 
minds  of  the  doctor  and  the  women,  that 
the  Captain  is  insane;  and  the  dreadful 
consciousness  of  their  belief  is  sufficient 
to  unseat  his  reason.  He  tries,  unsuc- 
cessfully, to  kill  his  child.  Thereafter, 
he  is  wheedled  by  the  kindly  treachery 
of  his  old  nurse  into  donning  a  strait- 
jacket.  In  impotent  incarceration,  he 
raves  against  the  fiendishness  of  women, 
and  then  drops  dead  of  apoplexy.  Laura, 
having  won  at  last  an  undisputed  juris- 
diction over  her  daughter,  clasps  the  child 
in  her  arms  with  quiet,  imperturbable 
satisfaction. 

This  tragedy — which  is  planned  and 
written  with  extraordinary  technical  ac- 
complishment— is  remarkable  mainly  for 
two  things :— 'first,  its  sympathetic  study 
of  incipient  insanity,  and  second,  the  ve- 
hemence of  its  assault  on  womankind. 
Nowhere  else,  except  in  certain  of  the 
short  stories  of  Guy  de  Maupassant,  can 
there  be  found  so  subtle  a  delineation  of 
a  mind  that  hovers  on  the  borderland  be- 
tween smity  and  madness,  and  ultimately 
melts  into  insanity ;  and  nowhere  else  can 
there  be  found  so  tremendous  an  ar- 
raignment of  a  female  fiend. 

For,  if  lago  is  the  most  diabolical  man 
in  the  entire  range  of  drama,  Laura  is 
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assuredly  the  most  diabolical  woman. 
Like  lago  she  is  devoid  of  all  emotion, 
valuing  villainy  for  its  own  sake  and  en- 
joying it  as  an  intellectual  exercise.  She 
drives  her  husband  to  madness  and  death 
with  a  detached  and  mentally  disinter- 
ested observation  of  the  process.  She  is 
all-powerful,  because  she  has  no  scruples 
and  no  conscience.  She  means  to  win 
her  point,  and  calmly  does  so,  regardless 
of  the  consequences  to  her  less  primor- 
dial and  more  conscientious  husband. 
She  is  a  supreme  embodiment  of  woman 
at  her  worst, — a  lasting  idol  to  be 
pointed  to  by  all  misogynists. 

To  the  same  Naturalistic  period  be- 
longs the  one-act  tragedy   of   Countess 

Julia  (1888),  which  has 
''Countess  recently   been   translated 

Julia"  by  Charles  Recht.*   This 

piece,  which  is  unfolded 
in  a  single  lengthy  scene,  set  in  the 
kitchen  of  a  castle,  is  very  interesting 
from  a  technical  standpoint.  The  actioi^ 
occupies  an  entire  night,  from  mid-even- 
ing until  dawn.  Only  three  speaking 
characters  are  represented;  but  certain 
intervals  of  time  are  summarised  in  pan- 
tomime by  these  and  several  other  people. 
This  device  of  suggesting  in  half  an 
hour  the  passage  of  an  entire  night,  with 
which  we  have  been  made  familiar  in 
Mr.  Belasco's  one-act  version  of  Madam 
Butterfly,  is  thus  shown  to  be  an  inven- 
tion  of  the  myriad-minded  Swede. 

The  content  of  this  little  play  is  very 
horrible.  A  neurotic  and  hysterical 
Countess  (aged  twenty-five)  tantalises 
her  father's  valet  (aged  thirty)  into  se- 
ducing her.  The  scene  leading  up  to  this 
abhorrent  climax  is  a  very  remarkable 
study  of  the  mental  pathology  of  sex. 
The  suljsequent  situation  of  the  Countess 
and  the  valet  is  a  situation  of  abject  dc- 
s]>air.  The  Countess  does  not  dare  re- 
main at  home;  she  does  not  dare  to  run 
away  alone;  and  she  realises  that,  if  she 
elopes  with  the  valet,  they  will  merely 
hate  each  other.  A  vivid  suggestion  is 
made  of  the  fierce  warfare  that  is  waged 
between  plebeians  who  are  rising  through 
the  generations  and  patricians  who  are 
similarly   descending.     In  this   instance, 

♦Countess  Julia.  A  Naturalistic  Tragedy  by 
August  Striudberg.  Translated  by  Charks 
Recht.     Philadelphia:  Brown  Brothers. 


the  rising  scion  of  a  new  family  and  the 
falling  scion  of  an  old  family  have  met, 
for  one  moment  of  hysterical  insanity, 
to  ^wreck  and  ruin  their  divided  destinies. 
The  play  ends,  in  a  moment  of  great  ter- 
ror, with  a  prevision  that  the  Countess 
is  about  to  cut  her  throat  with  a  razor. 

This  play  is  sternly  true  of  the  mad 
and  despicable  people  that  it  represents; 
but,  even  more  than  The  Father,  it  stands 
apart,  in  theme  and  content,  from  the 
general  and  generous  experience  of 
humankind.  It  is  a  special,  not  a  univer- 
sal, work.  It- is  clinical,  instead  of  being 
generically  representative. 

Strindberg's  transition  from  his  Nat- 
uralistic to  his  Symbolistic  period  was  not 
accomplished  easily.  In  1893,  disgusted 
with  his  life  and  disillusioned  with  his 
work,  he  ceased  writing  altogether.  But 
his  restless  mind,  demanding  unremitted 
occupation,  applied  itself  to  the  alien  en- 
deavour of  scientific  research.  He  be- 
came obsessed  with  the  mediaeval  notion 
of  proving  the  transmutability  of  the 
elements,  and  spent  three  00  four  years 
trying  to  manufacture  gold  from  baser 
substances.  Toward  the  close  of  this 
mental  interregnum,  he  succumbed  to  the 
religious  influence  of  his  great  country- 
man, Emanuel  Swedenborg,  and  ex- 
changed his  former  materialistic  scepti- 
cism for  a  believing  mysticism.  Then,  in 
the  literary  firmament,  the  star  of  M?ie- 
terlinck  arose;  and  he  learned  from  the 
great  Belgian  the  possibility  of  mysticism 
as  a  mood  for  utterance. 

In  189$,  Strindberg  resigned  himself 
for  a  couple  of  months  to  a  sanitarium 
for  the  mentally  unbalanced;  but  he 
emerged  to  embark  upon  a  new  period  of 
extraordinary  literary  productivity,  in  a 
totally  new  vein,  induced  by  his  mental 
searcliings  of  the  immediately  preceding 
years.  To  this  latest,  or  Symbolistic,  pe- 
riod, belong  the  plays  that  have  been  pre- 
sented to  us  in  Mr.  Bjorkman's  volume. 
One  of  these,  The  Link  (1897),  ^^  a 
lengthy  delineation,  in  one  act,  of  a  psy- 
chological experience 
"Th    L'  k*'         suggested  by  the  author's 

first  divorce.     A  Baron 
and     a     Baroness     have 
agreed  to  disagree  and  to  divorce  them- 
selves with  decency.    They  have  a  child, 
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— the  link  which  makes  their  disassocia- 
tion  difficult.  They  have  agreed,  for  the 
sake  of  the  child,  not  to  blacken  each 
other's  characters.  But  the  cumbersome 
and  blundering  procedure  of  the  court 
forces  them,  in  answering  the  necessary 
legal  questions,  to  break  out  publicly  in 
bitter  and  harrowing  dissension.  They 
are  granted  an  harassed  and  losing 
liberty  only  after  a  tragic  sacrifice  of 
their  self-respect,  which  has  spread 
abroad  a  scandal  that  darkens  the  future 
of  their  child. 

The  Dance  of  Death  (1901)  is  a 
drama  in  two  parts,  which  affords  a  mys- 
tical expression  to  many 
"The  Dance  of  the  recurrent  themes 
of  Death"  remembered     from     the 

earlier  experience  of  the 
author.  In  the  first  part,  only  three  char- 
acters are  represented  [if  we  except  three 
minor  people  who  appear  for  but  a  mo- 
ment],— a  Captain,  his  wife,  and  her 
cousin.  The  piece  reveals,  first  of  all, 
the  appalling  monotony  of  daily  life,  with 
its  ceaseless  repetition  of  experiences  al- 
ready understood;  secondly,  theunem- 
phatic  but  embittered  enmity  of  a  wife 
and  husband  who,  having  lived  together 
many  years,  still  fail  to  understand  each 
other;  and  thirdly,  the  blind  injustice  of 
the  ceaseless  warfare  of  the  World  that  is 
waged  upon  the  individual.  The  drama 
develops  an  atmosphere  of  hatred,  in 
which  the  numbed  participants  long 
eagerly  but  unemphatically  for  each 
other's  deaths. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  play,  two 
new  characters  are  introduced, — ^Judith, 
the  daughter  of  the  Captain,  and  Allan, 
the  son  of  Curt,  the  cousin  of  the  Cap- 
tain's wife.  These  two  young  people 
love  each  other,  and  torture  each  other 
with  that  hatred  which,  according  to 
Strindberg,  is  the  inevitable  concomitant 
of  love.  We  perceive  them  proceeding, 
in  spite  of  themselves,  to  destroy  the  in- 
tegrity of  each  other's  personality  in  the 
desperate  and  vain  endeavour  to  link 
their  lives  in  one.  And,  all  the  while,  the 
life  of  their  elders  revolves  with  its  re- 
current monotony  of  love  and  hate,  hate 
and  love,— circular,  invariable,  hopeless. 

This  double  drama  offers  a  lengthy  and 
appalling  insistence  on  the  disillusion- 
ment of  life, — a  life  which  wages  con- 


stant war  upon  the  individual, — 3,  war 
from  which  the  only  orderly  retreat  is  in 
pursuance  of  the  fiddler  of  the  dance  of 
death. 

The  Dream  Play  ( 1902)  seems  to  me 
the  greatest  of  the  pieces  included  in  Mr. 

Bjorkman's  volume.  In 
**Thc  Dream  form,  it  is  exceedingly 
Pl«y"  singular.  The  author  has 

attempted  to  reproduce 
the  inconsecutive,  but  inexplicably  satis- 
fying, drift  of  a  dreaming  mind.  As  the 
author  has  stated  in  his  prefatory  note, — 
"Anything  may  happen;  everything  is 
possible  and  probable.  Time  and  space 
do  not  exist.  On  an  insignificant  back- 
ground of  reality,  imagination  designs 
and  embroiders  novel  patterns :  a  mecUey 
of  memories,  experiences,  free  fancies, 
absurdities,  and  improvisations.  The 
characters  split,  double,  multiply,  vanish, 
solidify,  bkir,  clarify.  But  one  conscious- 
ness reigns  above  them  all — ^that  of  the 
dreamer;  and  before  it  there  are  no  se- 
crets, no  incongruities,  no  scruples,  no 
laws.  There  is  neither  judgment  nor 
exoneration,  but  merely  narration.  And 
as  the  dream  is  mostly  painful,  rarely 
pleasant,  a  note  of  melancholy  and  of 
pity  with  all  living  things  runs  right 
through  the  wabbly  tale." 

In  this  "wabbly  tale,"  a  daughter  of 
the  gods  pays  a  visit  to  this  earth  and 
drifts  aimlessly  through  many  of  the 
habitual  scenes  of  human  life.  And  the 
life  that  she  drifts  through  is  despairing, 
and  monotonous,  and  motivated  by  that 
hatred  which  is  the  secondary  name  of 
love.  Therefore  the  daughter  of  the 
gods,  having  looked  on  human  life,  de- 
cides that  it  is  evil,  and  drifts  backward 
to  the  heavens  with  a  heavy  conscious- 
ness of  the  injustice  of  the  burden  of 
mortality. 

The  Dream  Play,  like  the  other  works 
we  have  examined,  belongs  to  the  lit- 
erature of  disillusionment ;  but  every  now 
and  then  it  discloses  a  sudden,  unexpec- 
ted glimpse  of  that  eternity  of  truth  and 
beauty,  in  the  faith  of  which  the  happy- 
starred  among  humanity  smile  and  la- 
bour to  do  well.  Thereby  this  drifting 
dream  reveals  itself  as  the  work  of  a 
veritable  poet,  and  deserves  to  be  re- 
corded as  a  positive  achievement  of  the 
seeking  human  mind. 
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A  glimpse  at  these  scattered  works  of 
Strindberg's  [which  are  all  that  have 
thus  far  been  made  easily  accessible  in 
America]  can  scarcely  aid  us  to  estimate 
the  ultimate  importance  of  this  huge  and 
brooding  giant  of  the  north.  But  his 
insistence  on  recurrent  themes,  culled 
mainly  from  his  own  sinister  and  disen- 
chanting experience  of  life,  may  help  us 
[from  a  perusal  only  of  these  chosen 
works]  to  a  tentative  redaction  of  his 
message.  What  he  has  to  say  seems, 
mainly,  to  be  this: — ^Life  is  war, — in 
which  the  individual,  who  is  usually  in 
the  right,  is  at  the  mercy  of  his  embat- 
tled environment,  which  is  usually  pre- 
ponderously  powerful.  The  laws  of  hu- 
man life  are  regulated  by  a  stark  injus- 
tice, which  has  been  endowed  artificially 
with  the  power  to  regulate  and  to  com- 
mand. Life  is  appallingly  monotonous, 
condemning  us  to  repeat,  over  and  over 
as;ain,  an  experience  from  which  we  have 
already  derived  and  digested  the  ultimate 
significance.  Love,  which  is  the  origin 
and  essence  of  life,  is  an  embattled  op- 
position of  two  spirits  destined  to  "de- 
stroy each  other  in  the  ineffectual  en- 
deavour to  be  one.  The  phenomenon  of 
love  is  necessarily  accompanied  by  the 
phenomenon  of  hatred;  and,  among 
strong  spirits,  domesticity  is  impossible, 
because  it  implies  a  sacrilegious  violation 
of  the  integrity  of  the  individual.  Sex 
js  a  curse,  because  it  provokes  passions 
inevitably  destructive  of  the  honesty  and 
amiability  of  the  individual  human  soul. 
There  is  an  eternal  duel  between  the 
sexes,  in  which  the  male  (because  he  is 
more  conscientious)  is  usuallv  in  the 
rig;ht,  and  the  female  (because  she  has  no 
conscience)  has  usually  the  preponder- 
ance of  might.  In  the  warfare  of  life, 
the  wrong  (because  it  is  more  mightv) 
"sually  triumphs  over  the  rigfht.  and  the 
female  (because  she  is  more  deadly)  most 
frequently  destroys  the  male.  Life  is 
bitter:  but  there  is  ultimate  release  in 


death.  After  the  tumult  and  the  shout- 
ing dies,  there  may  supervene  the  ease 
of  tears,  the  illimitable  lassitude  of 
peace. 

Thus,  upon  the  basis  of  the  handful 
of  utterances  now  before  us,  I  read  the 
message  of  this  Titan  of  the  land  of  mid- 
day night.  Very  possibly  some  others 
of  his  countless  untranslated  volumes 
might  alleviate  this  impression  of  the 
grim,  gigantic  Swede's  displeasure  with 
the  things  that  are.  But  it  would  seem, 
from  the  works  already  set  before  us, 
that  Strindberg  will  never  attain  an  af- 
fluent and  current  popularity  in  America. 
We  take  our  life  less  grimly  than  this 
morbid-minded  Scandinavian.  To  most 
of  us,  this  turgid,  tremulous,  tremendous 
world  continues  to  appear  [in  the  wise 
and  laughing  words  of  Stevenson]  "a 
brave  gymnasium,  full  of  sea-bathing, 
and  horse  exercise,  and  bracing,  manly 
virtues."  And,  as  our  happy-starred,  be- 
loved Louis  added,  "Our  affections  and 
beliefs  are  wiser  than  we;  the  best  that 
is  in  us  is  better  than  we  can  understand ; 
for  it  is  grounded  beyond  experience, 
and  guides  us,  blindfold  but  safe,  from 
one  age  to  another." 

It  5s  a  fallacy  to  think  the  night  more 
potent  than  the  day,  and  to  discount  such 
a  sunny  affirmation  of  our  Anglo-Saxon 
genius  in  favour  of  a  darker-minded, 
though  still  occasionally  starlit,  utterance 
from  the  brooding,  meditative  north. 
For  us,  in  America,  Strindberg  must  re- 
main a  sinister  dissenter, — showing  us 
the  cloud,  of  which  we  hold  already,  in 
our  vision,  the  luminous  and  silver  lin- 
ing,— opposing  to  us  *only  a  grim  but 
gigantic  negation  of  what  we  know  (be- 
cause of  the  illumined  faith  within  us) 
to  be  true  and  beautiful  and  good.  He 
is  a  spirit  that  denies,  an  angel  of  the 
dark,  a  Titan  hurling  huge  but  ineffec- 
tual proiectiles  against  a  faltering  but 
not  unkindly  Deity  of  things  that  ulti- 
mately are. 


In  the  July  number,  Mr.  Hamilton  will  discuss  "The  Nerv  Art  of  Stage  Direc- 
tion" deifoting  special  attention  to   the  theories  of  Mr.  Gordon  Craig. 


THE  COMING  OF  THE  ARABIAN 
NIGHTS 


BY  AMEEN  RIHANI 


In  Two  Parts.     Part  ] 


I 

IN  one  of  the  most  se- 
questered villages  of 
Mount  Lebanon,  a  peas- 
ant, who  had  never  ven- 
tured beyond  the  confines 
of  his  own  mountain- 
walled  horizon,  once  told 
story  of  the  Jew  and  the 
Pound  of  Flesh — the  storyof  ShyIock,in- 
deed,  which  he  related  in  all  its  details, 
and  which  was  related  to  him  by  his 
neighbour  who  had  travelled,  he  said,  on 
the  seashore  of  Syria.  And  this  story, 
most  probably,  came  to  Syria,  not 
through  Shakespeare,  but  directly  from 
its  original  Italian  source.  Likewise, 
much  of  the  folklore  and  many  of  the 
legends  of  the  people  of  Sicily  and  Malta 
are  of  one  same  Eastern  provenance,  the 
storiologists  tell  us,  being  analogous  to 
those  of  the  Arabs  and  Persians,  except 
that  they  arc  sometimes  slightly  modified 
to  suit  the  life  and  conditions  of  the  peo- 
ple receiving  them.  But  how  did  these 
Arab  tales  get  to  Sicily?  By  word  of 
mouth,  to  be  sure,  even  as  the  story  of 
the  Jew  and  the  Pound  of  Flesh  reached 
that  mountain  peasant.  And  by  word  of 
mouth,  also,  did  the  Arabian  Nights 
Tales  first  circulate,  not  only  in  the  East, 
but  in  the  southern  parts  of  Italy  and 
Spain. 

The  professional  stor\--teller,  the  re- 
citer (rtnvy)  rather,  is  the  original  au- 
thor and  publisher  of  the  first  tales  of 
The  Nights.  And  he  is  still  as  popular  in 
the  East  as  the  dervishes  who  scorn  him 
and  his  profession.  In  the  cafes  of  the 
city,  in  his  home  in  the  village,  in  front 
of  his  tent  in  the  desert,  the  ratvy  is  al- 
ways the  central  figure  of  a  circle  of  peo- 
ple who  listen  enraptured  to  his  dramatic 
recital  of  comic  or  tragic  tales — tales 
which  he  gets  from  books,  others  from 
his  roivy-ancestors,  and  still  more  which 


are  of  his  own  invention.  Indeed,  the 
raivy  is  a  kind  of  author-actor-manager 
in  embryo;  and  his  art  has  its  technique 
and  traditions,  handed  down  from  father 
-  to  son,  which  are  always  meticulously  ob- 
served. Too  much  of  a  tale  worketh  ill. 
is  one  of  these  traditions.  So  he  divides 
his  story  into  so  many  parts — the  more 
the  better — to  occupy  so  many  evenings, 
and  thus  increase  his  stipend,  which  he 
receives  sometimes  in  coins  and  some- 
times in  articles  of  food  or  smoke  or 
drink.  His  lust  of  lucre  is  keener,  indeed, 
than  his  hunger  for  applause.  And  it 
is  amusing  to  see  him  leaving  the  scene 
after  reaching  a  climax,  while  the  audi- 
ence, left  in  suspense,  eager  to  hear  more, 
would  try  to  hold  him  back.  No;  the 
tradition  must  be  observed.  He  will  come 
again  to-morrow  evening.  Too  much  of 
a  laie  worketh  ill,  says  the  learned  and 
eminent  critic  .Sheikh  cl-Konfushari. 
Aye,  the  gravest  of  Mohammedan  doctors; 
deign  to  dissert  on  the  rawy's  art  and 
profession.  In  one  of  the  manuscripts 
of  The  Nights  there  is  to  be  found  this 
suggestion :  "If  your  audience  be  of  the 
common  people,"  says  the  learned  sheikh 
advising  the  rawy,  "recite  to  them  the 
fables,  which  are  in  the  first  part  of  the 
book;  and  if  they  are  of  the  governing 
class,  recite  the  martial  adventures,  the 
stories  of  chivalry  and  heroism,  which 
are  in  the  last  part." 

To  the  raivy,  therefore,  is  the  credit. 
not  only  of  popularising  The  Nights  in 
the  East,  but  also  of  first  introducing 
them  in  Europe.  Lane  heard  him  in 
Egypt ;  Galland  imported  him  from 
Aleppo  to  Paris:  and  Burton  travelled 
with  him  in  the  desert,  becoming  himself 
a  raxvy  of  remarkable  skill.  As  far  back 
as  the  thirteenth  ccnturv,  also,  an  Arab 
poet  of  Granada,  Ibn  Said  by  name,  trav- 
elled in  Egypt,  and  in  a  book  he  wrote 
on  that  country  mentions  the  tale-tellers 
of  Cairo  and  some  of  the  stories  he  heard 
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which  resembled,  he  tells  us,  the  Thou- 
sand Nights.  And  Ibn  Sa'id,  after  his 
return  from  Egypt,  related  some  of  these 
stories  to  his  friends  in  the  pleasure  gar- 
dens of  Granada.  This,  probably,  is  the 
first  instance  we  have  of  the  migration  of 
The  Nights  to  Europe.  That  they  were 
later  tran$lated  into  Spanish,  finding  their 
way  thence  to  the  early  French  Ro- 
mances, is  a  theory  which  Chauvin  and 
other  Arabists  maintain.  But  of  this 
presently. 

First,  let  attention  be  called  to  the  in- 
stance, remote  though  it  be  and  interest- 
ing perhaps  only  to  the  scholar,  of  their 
first  appearance  in  Italian  literature.  Eu- 
genio  Camerini,  in  the  preface  to  his  edi- 
tion of  the  works  of  the  erratic  and  erotic 
Doni,  he  who  anticipated  the  Decadents 
and  their  School,  and  who  translated  also 
the  Fables  of  Bidpai  to  atone  for  his  sins 
and  his  Petrarchian  sonnets,  gives  an 
Arab  story,  the  exact  analogue  of  the 
story  of  the  Seven  Sages,  which  was 
taken  down  bv  one  Narcisso  a  Rabbat 
from  the  lips  of  an  old  Arab  story-teller, 
who  had  it  from  the  works  of  the  Sufi- 
poet  Al-Ghazzali.  The  rawy  again  on 
the  scene.  But  the  seeds  of  many  more 
such  tales  were  wafted  over  from  Sicily 
to  germinate  in  the  work  of  a  more  popu- 
lar author, — in  a  book  which  begot  many 
more  like  it,  and  which  is  a  classic  of  its 
kind — Boccaccio's  Decameron. 

In  the  first  place,  the  mechanism  of  the 
Decameron  and  that  of  the  Arabian 
AHghts  is  one  and  the  same;  they  both 
have  their  inception  in  catastrophe, or  the 
desire  to  escape  it,  the  plagfue  of  Florence 
in  the  one,  the  crimes  of  Shahriar  in  the 
other ;  they  both  have  a  frame,  enclosing 
tale  within  tale;  and  the  ladies  of  Boc- 
caccio are  mostly  descendants  of  Shahra- 
zad.  They  take  refuge  in  the  country 
from  the  appalling  calamity,  and  enter- 
tain each  other  with  stories  which  have 
in  them  much  that  is  Eastern,  while  in 
some  of  the  episodes  the  similitude  to 
The  Nights  is  most  remarkable.  To  men- 
tion a  few  of  these.  The  ingenuity  of  the 
Marchioness  of  Montferrat,*  who  cures 
the  king  of  his  dishonourable  love,  sug- 
gests an  eoisode  in  the  story  of  the  Seven 
Sages-  Fiametta  and  Filomena  enter- 
taining  the   languid    company    in   their 

♦Day  I,  Nov.  5. 


Italian  garden,  suggest  the  three  ladies  of 
Baghdad  and  their  Rabelaisian  porter. 
Saladin  disguising  himself  as  a  merchant 
is  unmistakably  Baghdadian.  The  story 
of  Attaf  the  Generous*  has  its  origin  in 
one  of  the  many  remarkable  deeds  of 
Hatim  Tey,  famous  in  Arabic  song  and 
story  for  his  generosity.  The  episode  of 
the  Pear  Treet  and  that  of  the  Simple- 
ton HusbandsJ  are  one  and  the  same,  ex- 
cept that  they  do  not  end  alike.  Lidia 
orders  the  tree  cut  down,  "although  the 
axe,''  said  she,  "might  be  as  well  em- 
ployed on  my  husband's  weak  noddle;" 
the  Simpleton  in  the  Arabian  tale  says 
to  his  wanton  spouse,  Arise,  let  us  depart 
this  place,  for  it  is  full  of  Marids  and 
Jinn.  And  he  goes  away  assured  that 
what  he  beheld  under  his  own  eyes  when 
in  the  tree  was  all  "a  phantasy,  a  fasci- 
nation." Thus,  instead  of  the  naivete 
which  is  touching,  we  have  in  Boccaccio's 
version  a  touch  of  sophistication  which 
is  only  amusing. 

In  France,  four  centuries  before  Gal- 
land's  translation  appeared,  we  find 
traces  more  marked  of  the  footprints  of 
The  Nights,  The  story  of  the  Enchanted 
Horse,  slightly  modified,  we  have  in  two 
old  French  Romances,  one,  The  Cleo- 
mades,  written  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century  by  Adenet  le  Roi ;  the 
other,  Meliacin,  composed  a  few  years 
later  by  Girard  of  Amiens.  These  two 
poems  are  closely  related,  the  poets  hav- 
ing drawn  presumably  on  the  same  Span- 
ish source.  For  a  Spanish  romance, 
which  was  an  amplification  of  a  version 
in  an  old  manuscript  of  the  Arabian 
Nights,  Chauvin  and  other  Arabists  be- 
lieve, must  have  been  the  original  of 
Meliacin  and  The  Clcomadds,  which  are 
in  the  main  the  same  as  the  story  of  the 
Enchanted  Horse  with  only  a  few  excep- 
tions where  a  few  episodes,  purely  Span- 
ish, are  introduced.  The  scene  of  Me- 
liacin is  laid  in  Asia,  that  of  The  Cleo- 
mades  in  Spain;  and  where  the  two 
poems  differ  in  a  few  places  from  each 
other,  they  agree  with  the  Arabic  ver- 
sion. That  a  Spanish  translation  of  the 
Arabian  Nights  was,  therefore,  then  ex- 

♦Day  10,  Nov.  8. 
fDay  7,  Nov.  9. 

JBurton's  Supplementary  Nights,  Vol.  I, 
p.  239. 
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tant,  but  was  subsequently  destroyed, — 
many  are  the  libraries  which  the  Moham- 
medan rulers  and  the  Christian  Kings  of 
Spain  consigned  to  the  flames, — is  most 
probable.  Not  only  the  two  Romances 
mentioned  prove  this,  but  the  fragments 
of  The  Nights  that  came  down  from  one 
generation  to  another  became  a  part  of 
the  folklore  of  that  country  and  finally 
found  their  way  again  into  the  pages  of 
many  a  poet  and  romancer. 

Even  Washington  Irving,  in  The  Al- 
hambra,  gives  us  a  few  of  these  legends 
which  bear  the  cachit  of  The  Nights, 
faded  in  places,  to  be  sure,  through  the 
corrosive  process  of  many  successive 
translations.  But  the  reader  can  readily 
recognise  the  unmistakable  Eastern  char- 
acter of  such  stories  in  The  Alhambra  as 
The  Legend  of  the  Beautiful  Princess, 
The  Two  Discreet  Statues,  The  Arabian 
Astrologer,  and  notably  among  them 
Ahmed  el-Kamel,  which  is  the  analogue 
of  Prince  Ahmed  of  The  Nights. 

II 

With  these  brief  remarks  on  the  remote 
and  shadowy  vestiges  of  the  first  appear- 
ance of  this  Arabic  classic  in  Italy  and 
Spain,  let  us  consider  what  is  popularly 
known  as  the  first  regular  translation  of 
it  into  a   European  language.    And   iti 
speaking  of  this,  we  must  also  note  what 
seems  to  be  inseparable  from  it  in  the  life 
of  the  translator.   Antoine  Galland,  Ori- 
entalist,    antiquarian,     numismatologist, 
litterateur,   was   born   of  comparatively 
humble  parents  in  Rollot,  Picardy,  where, 
after  a  brief  schooling,  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  trade.    But  his  early  bookish- 
ness  interfered  with  his  work ;  his  master 
was  severe ;  and  the  inner  voice — ^he  felt 
he    was   made    for   letters — called    him 
away.     Secretly    he    made    his    Paris, 
where  his  talents  attracted  the  attention 
of  some  influential  people,  among  them 
a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne.    Thus  he  was 
enabled  to  pursue  his  studies  at  different 
institutions,  and  finally  at  the  Ecole  Ma- 
zarin.     He  was  then  appointed  attache- 
secretary  to  M.  de  Nointel,  Ambassador 
of  France  at  Constantinople.    His  special 
province,  however,  was  the  study  of  the 
doctrines  of  Orthodox  Christianity,  which 
were  at  that  time  the  cause  of  lively  dis- 
putes among  French  Catholics.    But  in 


this  religious  mission  he  nursed  his 
dream,  his  task  of  love.  He  frequented 
the  cafes  of  Constantinople  rather  than 
tjie  churches;  heard  the  professional 
story-tellers;  studied  the  superstitions, 
the  customs,  the  manners  of  tihe  people ; 
and  travelled  with  M.  de  Nointel  through 
the  Levant  and  Syria.  Twice  after  that 
he  visited  the  East,  once  on  a  numismatic 
mission,  and  the  last  time  with  the  pur- 
pose of  making  purchases  for  the  Library 
and  Museum  of  Colbert. 

But  the  wonderful  tales,  about  which 
he  had  read,  and  some  of  which  he  heard 
the  rauys  recite,  these,  or  the  manuscripts 
of  these,  were  always  the  supreme  ob- 
ject of  his  quest.  Aye,  and  he  almost  lost 
his  life  in  the  search.  For  Smyrna,  when 
he  was  there,  was  shaken  and  almost 
totally  ruined  by  an  earthquake,  and  the 
French  savant  was  buried  in  the  debris 
of  his  kitchen— ^from  which,  however,  he 
was  taken  out  alive.  The  amulet  of  his 
task  of  love.  The  Nights,  must  have 
saved  him.  Trebutien  also  tells  us  that 
Baron  von  Hammer  once  escaped  drown- 
ing by  the  blessings  of  The  Nights,  What 
adventures,  what  mischances,  what  nar- 
row escapes  these  knight-errants  of  ro- 
mance  had  had,  who  went  into  and  be- 
yond the  seven  seas  in  search  of  literary 
treasures !  Galland  was  partly  rewarded, 
however,  not  for  the  work  which  was 
destined  to  fame,  but  for  the  labours, 
numismatic  and  other  such,  which  are 
now  foreotten.  He  was  made  Antiquary 
to  the  King  in  1701,  and  later  elected 
member  of  the  Academie  des  Inscriptions 
et  Belles  Lettres. 

His  translation  of  The  Nights  is  a 
paraphrase  abridged  and  amplified  in 
places,  and  titivated  withal  to  suit  the 
taste  of  the  French  public.  It  is  written 
in  an  easy  and  vivacious  style,  bearing 
but  a  shadow  of  the  Arabic.  The  first 
volume  appeared  in  1704,  and  most  of  the 
stories  were  taken,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  Original,  from  the  mouth  of  an  East- 
em  rmtfv,  whose  name  we  find  in  Gal- 
land's  Diary.  Hanna  Diab.  a  Maronite 
of  Aleppo,  was  brought  to  Paris  by  Paul 
Lucas  the  traveller,  and  he  related  to  Gal- 
land various  tales,*  which  he  gave  him 

♦Among:  these  were  Bah5  Abdullah,  Sidi 
No'man.  The  Enchanted  Horse,  The  Two 
Tealous  Sisters,  Prince  Ahmed,  and  The  Ten 
Vizirs. 
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afterward  in  writing.  That  is  probably 
why  the  numismatologist  was  stigmatised 
a  forger  when  his  translation  appeared. 
But  he  had  brought  together  some  stray 
manuscripts  which  he  had  collected  while 
sojourning  in  the  East,  as  a  basis  of  de- 
fence. Whether  as  such  they  served  him 
in  his  lifetime  is  hard  to  say.  But  the 
fate  of  these  wandering  children  of  the 
poor  Oriental  scrivener  is  sometimes  pa- 
thetic- The  manuscript  of  "AH  Baba 
and  the  Forty  Thieves,"  for  instance, 
which  for  a  long  time  remained  unidenti- 
fied, and  which  puzzled  even  Burton,  was 
recently  found,  not  in  the  entombed  de- 


bris of  that  kitchen  in  Smyrna,  but  right 
across  the  Channel  in  the  Bodleian  Li- 
brary. Professor  Duncan  Macdonald, 
himself  a  trusty  knight-errant  of  The 
Nights,  who  had  adventured  forth  in 
Syria  and  Egypt  in  quest  of  manuscripts, 
finally  made  this  find  at  Oxford  I  And 
this  manuscript,  bought  by  the  Bodleian 
in  i860  from  a  certain  A.  Franck,  Li- 
braire,  Paris,  is  in  all  probabilities  the 
very  one  from  which  Galland  made  his 
translation.  It  is  written  by  a  Syrian 
Christian  too,  perhaps  the  one  mentioned 
in  his  Diary  as  the  "Maronite  of  Da- 
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Galland's  version  of  The  Nights,  as 
has  been  said,  is  a  paraphrase ;  the  stanzas 
and  poetic  quotations  in  the  Original  he 
omitted,  because  they  interfered  with  the 
narration.  And  how  could  a  French 
reader  suffer  this  ?  Even  the  formula, — 
"O  my  Sister,  an  thou  be  not  asleep,  tell 
us  one  of  thy  pleasant  stories" — ^which  he 
first  retained,  was  subtly  ridiculed.  For 
one  cold  night  Monsieur  Galland  looked 
out  of  his  window  in  response  to  a  call 
from  the  street,  and  lo,  a  number  of  his 
readers  were  come  there  to  beg  of  him, 
if  he  be  not  asleep,  to  tell  them  one  of  his 
pleasant  stories.  That  was  the  death  blow 
to  the  famous  formula,  which  later,  how- 
ever, was  revived  by  Burton. 

In  the  dedication  to  the  first  volume, 
Galland  says  that  he  could  not  find  a 
printed  copy  of  The  Nights  in  Syria — 
nor  anywhere  else,  had  he  tried.  For 
not  until  a  century  later  did  the  three 
regular  Arabic  editions  appear.*  They 
were  published  about  the  same  time  in 
three  different  countries  —  in  India, 
Egypt,  and  Europe.  His  version,  how- 
ever, which  was  translated  into  many 
languages, — in  England  it  reached  its 
tenth  edition  before  anv  attempt  was 
made  at  a  direct  translation, — seemed  to 
satisfy  the  European  public.  But  the 
French  critics  little  appreciated  the 
Tales ;  they  were  too  remote,  too  fantas- 
tic for  the  literary  taste  of  the  period. 
Burton,  too,  from  his  own  view-point, 
criticises  Galland's  translation:  and 
Payne  finds  little  in  it  to  praise.    His 

♦It  may  surprise  the  reader  to  know  that  in 
the  East,  even  to-day.  we  have  not  a  decent 
complete  edition  of  The  Ntf^hts.  The  three 
different  editions  referred  to.  miserable  recen- 
sions, miserably  printed,  are  as  follows: 

The  Macnaujjfhten  Edition,  published  in 
Calcutta.  1836,  from  a  manuscript  bought  in 
England  and  brought  to  India  by  Mai  or  Macan, 
can  scarcely  be  found  outside  a  public  library. 
Which  i«?  a  blc«sing. 

The  Breslau  Edition,  published  1825-1839,  by 
Habicht  and  Fleischer,  is  not  worth  the  space 
it  occupies  on  the  library  shelf. 

The  Boulak  Edition,  printed  in  Cairo,  i83«;. 
considered  the  one  standard  complete,  but  vul- 
garised, text  of  The  Nights,  is  a  sore  to  the 
eye. 


Jinn  talk  like  the  boulevardiers ;  his 
women  chatter  like  courtesans;  and  the 
absolutely  French  manner  of  the  endinfr 
is  quite  amusing.  King  Shahriar,  bored 
by  the  last  story  of  Shahrazad's,  orders 
her  head  cut  off;  but  she  produces  her 
three  children,  pleads  for  them,  and  is 
pardoned.  In  spite  of  all  this,  Galland 
had  a  host  of  imitators,  and  his  work 
brought  with  it  what  De  Sacy  terms  "tine 
prodigieuse  importation  de  marchandisc 
de  eontrabande."  Europe  was  deluged 
with  picaresque  literature. 

That  was  Galland  s  success — or  should 
one  say  his  failure?  He  died,  however, 
content,  bequeathing  his  manuscripts  to 
the  Bibliotheque  du  Roi,  his  Numismatic 
Dictionary  to  the  Academic,  and  his 
Koran,  which  he  also  translated  from  the 
Arabic,  to  the  Abbe  Bignon.  Had  this 
been  done  by  Voltaire,  who  dismisses 
Galland  with  a  few  cold  lines  in  his  Siecle 
de  Louis  XIV,  we  might  have  suspected 
him  of  satirising  with  a  gift  the  Institu- 
tions of  France.  But  Galland,  a  scientist 
of  the  good  old  school,  which,  alas!  is 
now  extinct,  really  meant  well.  And  if 
his  translation  did  not  bear  the  Oriental 
cachet,  his  generosity  did. 

His  successors  who  completed  his 
work,  Gautier,  Caussin  de  PerCeval,  and. 
Trcbutien,  followed  in  his  path.  Nay. 
they  even  went  a  step  further  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  smoothly  mannerised  and 
totally  Frenchified  picture  of  The  Nights. 
And  not  until  Mardrus  accomplished  his 
translation,  which  he  offered  "tottte  nuc, 
vierge,  intacte,  naive''  for  his  own  de- 
light and  the  pleasure  of  his  friends, 
could  France  boast  of  a  literal  and  com- 
plete version  of  the  Arabian  Niehts. 
But  even  in  this  literal  version  of  Mar- 
drus, which  is  made  from  the  Boulak 
Edition,  we  have  in  the  literalitv,  the  sup- 
posed mould  of  the  antique  and  fantastic, 
the  unmistakable  atmosphere  of  Paris, 
crystallising  here  and  there  into  an  an- 
achronism which  throws  the  whole  scene 
out  of  focus.  No;  this  modern  vision- 
ing  of  things,  this  subtle  shadowiner  of 
the  French  mind,  is  as  alien  to  Arabic  as 
the  archaicism  of  Biblical  English. 


{To  be  concluded) 


THE  MIRROR 

BY  GEORGIA  WOOD  PANGBORN 

Now  all  that  I  have  seen,  winter-white  and  summer-green — 
(Mark!    This  I  learned  in  three  score  years  and  ten) 
These  things  will  come  again 
As  sure  as  summer  rain, 
And,  as  the  dying  daylight,  go  again. 

I  peeped  into  my  mirror  when  Spring  was  on  my  head: 
"Oh  lovely  Spring,"  I  said,  "you  arc  not  I/' 

And  the  face  of  a  little  child 

That  greeted  me  and  smiled — 
It  faded  like  the  violets  that  die. 

And  when  I  was  a  woman  my  face  was  Summer's  own 
(I  know  because  I  saw  it  in  the  glass), 
But  I  said,  "The  thing  I  see 
Is  nothing  like  to  me," 
And  it  changed  and  withered  like  the  ripening  grass. 

Before  my  fire-lit  pane  I  sit  and  see  the  winter  drifts; 
My  mirrored  hair  is  bleak  and  white  as  they. 

And  my  face  upon  the  glass 

As  melting  snow  doth  pass: 
To-morrow,  and  my  ghost  will  be  away. 

But  I'm  spring  rmd  summer-time,  fallen  leaf  and  winter  rime, 
My  body  is  the  meadow  and  the  sea: 
Yonder  mountain  is  mv  breast, 
With  the  forest  I  am  dressed — 
And  the  Sun  and  Moon  hold  up  my  glass  for  me. 


« 


GEMS  OF  GENIUS" 


BY  EDNA  KENTON 


.•'ii  :-. 


^ESc^ 


lAYS  George  Bernard 
Shaw  in  his  preface  to 
\Man  and  Superman:  "I 
jam  sorry  to  say  it  is  a 
common  practice  with 
I  romancers  to  announce 
their  hero  as  a  man  of 
extraordinary  genius  and  to  leave  his 
works  entirely  to  the  reader's  imagina- 
tion, so  that  at  the  end  of  the  book  you 
whisper  to  yourself  ruefully  that  but  for 
the  author's  solemn  preliminary  assur- 
ance you  should  hardly  have  given  the 
gentleman    credit    for    ordinary    good 


sense.  You  cannot  accuse  me  of  this 
pitiable  barrenness,  this  feeble  evasion.  I 
not  only  tell  you  that  my  hero  wrote  a 
revolutionists'  handbook:  I  give  you  the 
handbook  at  full  length  for  your  edifica- 
tion if  you  care  to  read  it." 

Indeed  Shaw  does  give  the  world  the 
handbook,  unexpurgated  and  unafraid, 
and — he  may  thank  his  fates  for  this ! — 
it  bears  out,  as  most  excerpts  from  the 
works  of  geniuses  in  fiction  do  not  bear 
out,  the  preliminary  touting  of  the  ex- 
traordinary talents  of  his  Don  Juan. 
Ordinarily  a  novelist,   furnishing  forth 
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samples  of  his  hero's  genius,  must  go 
forth  triple-armed  in  his  own  conceit,  or 
be  endowed  with  the  humour  of  the  gods 
who  laugh  at  their  own  creations.  Now 
and  then — vide  G.  B.  S.  with  his  hand- 
book, and  several  other  authors  to  be 
mentioned  later — ^the  devoted  novelist 
does  succeed  in  forcing  himself  to  immo- 
late his  own  great  lines  upon  the  altar  of 
his  hero's  greatness.  More  often  he  fails, 
either  pitifully  or  ridiculously,  when  he 
steps  out  of  the  Shaw-condemned 
"atmosphere"  into  tinkling  reality. 

Kipling  was  capable  of  this  sacrifice 
of  his  own  work  to  his  hero's  devouring 
genius  when,  in  "To  Be  Filed  for  Ref- 
erence," he  heads  the  tale  with  some 
stanzas  "From  the  Unpublished  Papers 
of  Mcintosh  Jellaludin,*'  that  rank  among 
the  very  finest  of  Kiplin's  verse — that 
Song  of  the  Stone  that  begins : 

By  the  hoof  of  the  Wild  Goat  uptossed 
From  the  Cliff  where  She  lay  in  the  Sun, 

Fell  the  Stone 
To  the  Tarn  where  the  daylight  is  lost; 
So  She  fell  from  the  light  of  the  Sun,    ' 

And  alone. 

The  rest  of  the  Book  of  Mother  Ma- 
turin  is  left  to  the  projecting  influence 
of  atmosphere  and  allusion,  that  book 
written  by  the  former  Oxonian,  the 
drunken  loafer,  and  undoubted  ex-con- 
vict, whose  proudest  boast  was  that  he 
"had  his  hand  on  the  pulse  of  native 
life." 

In  "The  Finest  Story  in  the  World," 
Kipling  put  into  it  some  blank  verse  writ- 
ten by  Charlie  Mears  the  bank  clerk, 
that  avatar-driven  youth  who  was  seem- 
ingly possessed  of  a  number  of  incarna- 
tions into  which  he  could  retreat.  Every 
one  remembers  the  way  Charlie's  "blank 
verse"  begins: 

We  pulled  for  you  when  the  wind  was  against 

us  and  the  sails  were  low. 

Win  you  never  let  us  gof 
«  *  *  *  « 

Wc  fainted  with  our  chins  on  the  oars  and 
you  did  not  see  that  were  idle  for  we  still 
swung  to  and  fro. 

Will  you  never  let  us  gof 

Much  later,  after  Charlie  Mears  has 
fallen  in  love,  and,  according  to  Grish 
Chundar,  the  gates  of  the  Lords  of  Life 


and  Death  were  shutting  behind  him,  he 
brought  to  his  Mentor  a  love  poem  that 
Kipling  seems  to  feel  is  bad  indeed. 
"Charlie,  discarding  his  favourite  centi- 
pede metres,  had  launched  into  shorter 
and  choppier  verse."  Most  of  us  recall 
that  youthful  poem,  which  is  not  half 
bad,  with  its  glorified  refrains: 

Red  cloud  of  the  sunset,  tell  it  abroad; 

I  am  victor.    Greet  me,  O  Sun, 
Dominant  master  and  absolute  lord 

Over  the  soul  of  one! 

In  Pendennis,  Arthur's  first  glittering 
attempt  at  verse  is  set  forth  in  its  en- 
tirety, that  poem,  "At  the  Church  Gate" 
that,  published  by  the  eminent  Mr.  Bacon 
in  his  gilt  Spring  Annual,  won  for  Pen 
his  place  as  reviewer  and  literary  con- 
tributor. Charlie  Mears's  love  rhapsody 
ranks  high  in  comparison,  for  while 
Thackeray  succeeded,  Kipling  failed  in 
making  his  sentimental  youngster's 
poetry  bad  enough.  Young  Pendennis's 
very  bad  poem  starts  off  after  this  man- 
ner: 

Although  I  enter  not. 

Yet  round  about  the  spot 
Ofttimes  I  hover. 

And  at  the  sacred  gate. 

With  longing  eyes  I  wait, 
Expectant  of  her. 

The  Minster  bell  tolls  out 
Above  the  city's  rout 

And  noise  and  humming: 
They've  hushed  the  Minster  bell. 
The  organ  'gins  to  swell — 

She's  coming,  she's  coming! 

Peter  Homunculus,  by  Gilbert  Cannan, 
is  a  recent  study  of  adolescent  genius 
whose  author,  after  what  may  be  held 
to  be  due  deliberation,  decides  to  set 
down  the  following  doggerel  as  a  speci- 
men of  what  his  young  hero  can  pro- 
duce under  the  strain  and  presence  of 
death.    "Death"  runs  as  follows: 

Coffin  board! 
Poor,  pale  corse! 
Grave  shall  hoard 
Love's  remorse. 

Let  me  win 
Happiness, 
Lay  me  in 
Sad  c/prqss, 
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Love  the  foe 
Aids  to  death, 
Ache  of  woe, 
Sting  of  breath. 

Death  the  friend 
Comes  too  soon. 
Makes  the  end 
Sweet  atune! 

This  is  very,  very  bad,  but  hardly 
worse  than  his  love  poem:  "He  would 
come  quivering  to  the  pen  and  never  read 
what  he  had  written  before  he  sent  it  to 
her."  The  somewhat  imitatively  Walt- 
esque  verses — some  of  them — are  these : 

Ride  in  the  air,  winged  horses,  ride  with  me. 

Soul  leaping  to  the  sun. 
Swim  in  kind  waters,  Me. in  grey  green  arms 

of  the  sea. 
Learn    all    the    spaciousness    of    Earth's    hu- 
mility. 

Resolving  two  in  one. 

In  Trilby,  when  the  three  Englishmen 
made  their  pilgrimage,  years  after,  to  the 
studio  where  Little  Billee's  old  black  and 
white  and  red  chalk  sketch  of  Trilby's 
left  foot  lay  upon  the  wall,  they  found 
it,  under  a  square  of  plate  glass ;  over  it 
was  written  "Souvenir  de  la  Grande 
Trilby  par  W.  B.  (Litrebili),"  and  be- 
neath it,  ihat  little  dash  of  French  art  in 
verse,  ascribed  to  no  one  in  particular, 
that  runs: 

Pauvre  Trilby — ^la  belle  et  bonne  et  cherel 
Je  suis  son  pied.    Devine  qui  voudra 
Quel  tendre  ami,  la  cherissant  naguerc, 
Encadra  d'elle  (et  d*un  amour  sincere) 
Ce  souvenir  charmant  qu'un  caprice  inspira — 
Qu*un  souffle  emportera! 

And  so,  through  all  the  rest  of  what 
Taffy  called  "a  characteristic  little 
French  doggerel — a  touching  little  sym- 
phony in  ere  and  ra!" 

Peter  Ibbetson  tried  to  write  and  to 
draw,  and  evolved  an  epitaph :  "Je  n'etais 
point.  Je  fus.  Je  ne  suis  plus."  He 
wished  to  perish  in  some  noble  cause — 
and  came  one  night  upon  a  burning  house 
that  cried  aloud  for  some  brave  man  to 
rush  in  and  rouse  the  inmates.  The 
house  turned  out  to  be  empty  and  the 
brave  man  was  found,  but  it  was  not 
Peter.  Then  he  slunk  home  and  com- 
mitted to  flames  a  poem  he  h^d  written. 


without  the  slightest  sense  either  of  hu- 
mour or  irreverence,  called  "Der  Tod 
als  Freund."  Here  is  a  part  of  that 
adolescent  rhyming  of  Peter's : 

F,  i,  fi — n,  i,  nil 
Bon  Dieu  Pere,  j'ai  fini — 
Vpus  qui  m'avez  tant  puni, 

Dans  ma  triste  vie. 
Pour  tant  d'horribles  forfaits 
Que  je  ne  commis  jamais, 
Laissez-moi  jouir  en  paix 

De  mon  agoniel 

Peter  does  another  poem,  a  little  bal- 
lade in  English,  modelled  on  an  old 
French  chime,  the  words  supposed  to  be 
sung  by  a  mediaeval  prisoner  who  cannot 
sleep,  and  who,  to  beguile  the  tedious- 
ness  of  insomnia,  sets  any  words  that 
come  into  his  head  to  the  tune  of  the 
chime  that  marks  the  hours  from  a  neigh- 
bouring belfry.  The  poem  is  too  long 
to  quote,  but  it  is  touching,  delightful, 
and  serves  its  purpose  in  the  scheme  of 
Peter  Ibbetson. 

In  Lost  Illusions,  Lucien  reads  aloud 
sonnet  after  sonnet  from  Les  Margue- 
rites, his  collection  of  poems.  And  at 
the  end  he  sings  his  drinking  song,  one 
of  ten  composed  for  two  hundred  francs 
beside  Coralie's  dead  body  that  he  might 
have  money  wherewith  to  bury  her.  As 
all  the  world  knows,  these  sonnets  were 
given  to  Balzac  variously  by  Madame  de 
Girardin,  Theophile  Gautier,  and  Las- 
sailly — Balzac  himself  not  being  able  to 
do  justice  to  his  hero's  merits  as  a  poet! 

A  long  time  ago,  Mary  Cholmondeley 
published  a  tale  called  Red  Pottage  that 
created  a  good  sized  stir  because  of  its 
story  of  two  men  and  how  they  met  and 
fought  with  their  honour,  both  personal 
and  as  it  involved  a  woman's — ^good  old 
phrase !  But  there  was  another  story  in 
the  book,  of  Hester  Gresley,  a  genius  at 
fiction,  and  her  rector  brother  with  whom 
she  made  her  home.  Hester  had  written 
An  Idyl  of  East  London,  and  went  from 
home  leaving  her  completed  manuscript, 
Husks,  behind  her.  This  her  brother 
sought  one  day,  and,  finding,  read.  Sen- 
tences from  its  pages  are  given  it — it  was 
an  iconoclastic  novel.  "He  was  young 
enough  to  know  better  I" — Mr.  Gresley 
frowned  over  this,  and  then,  smiling 
fatly,  substituted  "old,"  as  the  correction 
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for  Hester's  carelessness.  There  was  one 
odious  character  in  the  book  who  per- 
sisted in  saying  such  things  as:  *'I  keep 
a  smaller  spiritual  establishment  than  I 
did.  I  have  dismissed  that  old  friend  of 
my  childhood,  the  devil.  I  really  had  no 
further  use  for  him." 

Mr.  Gresley  read  this  passage  also: 
*'When  we  look  back  at  what  we  were 
seven  years  ago,  five  years  ago,  and  per- 
ceive the  difference  in  ourselves,  a  differ- 
ence amounting  almost  to  change  of  iden- 
tity ;  when  we  look  back  and  see  in  how 
many  characters  we  have  lived  and  loved 
and  suffered  and  died  before  we  reached 
the  character  that  momentarily  clothes 
us  and  from  which  our  soul  is  strug- 
gling out  to  clothe  itself  anew ;  when  we 
feel  how  the  sympathy  even  of  those  who 
love  us  best  is  always  with  our  last  ex- 
pression— never  with  our  present  feel- 
ing, always  with  the  last  dead  self  on 

which    our  climbing    feet   are    set " 

Mr.  Gresley  here  substituted  *1adder" 
for  "dead  self,"  and  pronounced  it  all 
^'hopelessly  confused."  "Of  course  I  see 
what  she  means,"  he  says.  "The  differ- 
ent stages  of  life,  the  infant,  the  boy,  the 
man,  but  hardly  any  one  else  will  under- 
stand it." 

These  passages  chosen  by  the  author  to 
show  forth  Hester's  book  serve,  of 
course,  to  point  the  rector's  mental  and 
moral  self  rather  tlian  Hester's  genius — 
perhaps  they  seem  of  better  stuff  that 
way !  And  they  certainly  serve  their  ulti- 
mate end,  of  making  the  tragedy  of  the 
slaughter  of  the  book  a  terrible  thing, 
when  Mr.  Gresley  in  his  high  calling  to 
serve  Morality  burns  the  work  of  Hes- 
ter's maturity. 

In  Bel' A  mi  Maupassant  has  his  jibe 
at  Georges  Duroy  when  that  young 
blackguard  essayed  his  journalistic  ca- 
reer. He  was  to  write  "Souvenirs  d'un 
Chasseur  d'Afrique,"  for  Walters'  jour- 
nal, and,  glib  talker  that  he  was  in  seek- 
ing the  assignment,  he  fell  into  a  blue 
funk  when  he  first  faced  white  paper, 
pen  in  hand.  Not  an  idea  remained.  At 
first  he  wrote:  "It  was  in  1874,  about  the 
middle  of  May,  when  France,  exhausted, 
was  resting  after  the  catastrophes  of  the 

terrible   year "      But    that   was   not 

satisfactory,  and  he  tore  up  that  sheet 
and  began  again:     "Algiers  is  a  white 


city."  A  long  pause,  a  violent  effort  of 
his  mind,  and  he  added,  "It  is  partly  in- 
habited by  Arabs."  Then  he  threw  down 
his  pen  and  decided  to  call  upon  Madame 
Forestier. 

*'In  the  first  place,"  said  that  clever 
lady,  "we  will  imagine  you  are  narrating 
your  experiences  to  a  friend,  which  will 
allow  you  to  write  a  lot  of  tomfoolery, 
to  make  remarks  of  all  kinds,  to  be  nat- 
ural and  funny  if  you  can."  She  began. 
"My  dear  Henry:  You  wish  to  know 
what  Algiers  is  like  and  you  shall."  She 
questioned  Duroy  on  Africa's  topog- 
raphy, and  dictated  a  little  chapter  of  po- 
litical and  colonial  geography.  She  in- 
vestigated a  chance  remark  of  his  about 
the  province  of  Oran,  a  fantastic  trip  in 
which  it  was  above  all  else,  a  question  of 
women,  Moorish,  Jewish,  and  Spanish. 
"That  is  what  interests  most,"  said  the 
lady.  She  wound  up  by  a  sojourn  at 
Saula,  with  an  intrigue  between  Duroy 
and  a  Spanish  girl  at  the  alfa  factory  at 
Ain  el  Had  jar.  She  described  their  ren- 
dezvous at  night  in  the  bare  stony  hills, 
with  jackals  and  hyenas  howling  among 
the  rocks.  She  added  gleefully:  "To  be 
continued,"  and  rising,  said,  "That  is 
how  one  writes  an  article,  my  dear  sir. 
Sign  it,  if  you  please!" 

James  Huneker  always  has  plenty  of 
fun  with  his  pet  brand  of  geniuses.  In 
"The  Rim  of  Finer  Issues,"  a  tale  in 
Melomaniacs,  for  Mrs.  Vibert,  who  is 
convinced  that  the  novel  is  overdone, 
that  the  short  story  ended  with  Maupas- 
sant, that  the  sonata  form  is  dead  and 
that  Chopin  sensed  the  new  form  in  his 
Preludes,  there  remains  nothing  but  the 
compression  of  the  short  story  within  a 
page,  a  distillation  at  once  of  a  moment 
and  an  eternity!  She  remarks:  "I've  at- 
tempted to  tell  the  biological  history  of 
the  cosmos  in  a  single  page — I  begin 
with  the  unicellular  protozoa  and  finally 
reach  humanity :  I  trace  a  germ  cell  from 
eternity  until  the  now."  She  called  it 
"Frustrate,"  and  it  begins  as  follows: 

O  the  misty  plaint  of  the  Unconceived !  O 
crystal  incuriousness  of  the  monad  I  The 
faint  swarming  toward  the  light  and  the  rend- 
ing of  the  sphere  of  hope,  frustrate,  inutile! 
I  am  the  seed  called  Life;  I  am  he,  I  am  she. 
We  walk,   swim,  totter  and  blend.     Through 
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the  ages  I  lay  in  the  vast  basin  of  time ;  I  am 
called  by  Fate  into  the  Now. 

— And-so-forth-and-so-forth  -  and  -  so- 
forth — in  the  terminology  of  the  rehear- 
sal hour !  But  the  single  page  stretches 
to  two. 

In  another  tale  Mrs.  Vibert  writes: 
"The  Zone  of  the  Shadow,"  which  her 
genius- (and  divorced)  husband  feels  is 
fine  enough  to  inspire  a  great  symphonic 
poem — and  at  his  concert  she  hears  it, 
with  the  "Argument"  ascribed  to  her. 
It  is  too  much  like  the  beginning  of 
'^Frustrate,"  which  is  like  the  end  of 
both,  to  quote  from  here. 

In  "The  Corridor  of  Time,"  another 
of  Huneker's  tales,  George  Cintras  is  the 
great  word-poet,  enamoured  of  the  Eng- 
Ish  language  "which  he  emptied  into  his 
eyes  from  Chaucer  to  Stevenson."  He 
repeats  for  a  group  of  Philistines  his 
*The  Recurring  Staircase,"  full  of 
'lieavy,  mullioned  embrasures,"  "multi- 
coloured glass  shot  through  with 
drunken,  despairing  daylight,"  ''the  me- 
lodious adagio  of  her  footsteps," — and 
most  of  these  phrases  da  capo!  His 
prose  poems  of  "The  Mirror  of  Unfaith" 
and  "Ineluctable"  are  quoted  in  full !  He 
was  a  man  with  a  cruel  break  in  his  life, 
and  he  was  at  work  on  a  masterpiece; 
finally : 

Cintras  died.  Among  his  effects  was  found 
a  bulky  mass  of  manuscript ;  almost  trembling 
with  joy  and  anticipation  Berkley  carried  the 
treasure  to  Merville's  room.  On  the  title  page 
was  read,  "The  Corridor  of  Time:  A  novel 
by  George  Cintras."  Frantic  with  curiosity 
the  friends  found  on  the  next  page  the  fol- 
lowing lines:  "And  the  insistent  clamour  of 
her  name  at  my  heart  is  like  the  sonorous  roll 
of  the  sea  on  a  savage  shore."  The  other 
pages  were  virginal  of  ink. 

The  latest  genius  to  infest  the  pages 
of  fiction  is  Upton  Sinclair's  Thyrsis, 
who,  against  a  background  of  samples 
of  his  trade,  stands  forth  in  "Love's  Pil- 
grimage," taking  himself  and  his  work 
no  more  seriously  than  his  creator — or 
his  prototype.  Thyrsis  had  known  for 
years  that  he  was  not  as  other  men !  He 
shrank  from  using  the  word  because  it 
had  been  desecrated  by  a  world  of  men, 
but  the  word  was  Genius !    "I  walk  down 


an  avenue,"  he  said  by  way  of  citation, 
"and  see  the  lines  of  saloons  with  their 
gleaming  lights  and  there  came  a  phrase 
to  me  that  I  wanted  to  cry  out  to  the 
people — *The  graveyards  of  your  genius ! 
The  graveyards  of  your  genius  I'"  And 
simple  Cory  don,  gazing  at  his  uplifted 
face,  said,  "That  is  how  Jesus  must  have 
felt  when  He  wept  over  Jerusalem !" 

Thyrsis  wrote  his  poem,  "Caradrion," 
of  which  the  reader  is  given  four  run- 
ning pages,  which  editors  praised  but  did  . 
not  publish.  It  is  quite  true  that  editors 
do  not  publish  a  great  deal  of  poetry  that 
they  justly  praise,  but  this  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  juvenile  trash.  He  plotted  out 
his  play.  The  Genius,  a  wonderful  play, 
and  the  scenario  is  hurled  at  us — the  cur- 
tain of  the  second  act  falls  upon  the 
young  violinist  in  a  rage  that  is  perhaps 
like  the  wrath  of  Jehovah  when  he  gazed 
on  his  recalcitrant  people  of  the  Old 
Testament,  smashing  his  three  thousand 
dollar  Cremona  upon  the  head  of  his 
concert  manager !  The  last  act  is  played 
in  the  consumptive  environment  of  Ca- 
mille,  with  the  leading  lady  playing  a 
few  bars  of  that  sonata  of  Beethoven's 
"which  some  music  publisher  has  cruelly 
misnamed  the  *  Moonlight' !"  After  a 
long  silence  the  dying  man  communes 
with  his  muse.  A  light  suffuses  the 
room,  and  he  whispers,  "Take  thine  own 
time,  for  the  seeds  of  thy  glories  are 
planted  in  the  hearts  of  men !"  Curtain ! 
This  play  was  produced  as  it  stood — the 
only  touch  of  realism  about  this  part  of 
the  book  is  that  the  play  was  a  complete 
failure. 

Thyrsis  got  another  idea  for  a  book  to 
be  called  Art  and  Money.  Late  one 
night,  as  he  sat  pondering,  its  form  came 
crashing  out  of  the  void  into  his  brain! 
It  should  be  the  story  of  his  life,  the  cry 
of  his  soul.  "There  had  come  to  him 
an  introductory  statement;  it  was  a 
smashing  thing — a  thing  thj^t  would  ar- 
rest and  stun!  *I  who  write  this,'  he 
would  say — *I  am  a  failure ;  I  am  a  mur- 
dered artist!  I  sit  by  the  corpse  of  my 
dead  dreams,  I  dip  my  pen  into  the 
heart's  blood  of  my  strangled  vision!' 
So  he  would  indite  the  forces  that  had 
murdered  him,  and  through  the  rest  of 
the  book  he  would  pursue  them — he 
would  track  them  to  their  lair,  and  cor- 
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ner  them  and  slay  them  with  a  sharp 
sword !" 

To  remark  that  alt  this  is  blood-kin  to 
penny- thrillerdom  is  banality. 

The  effect  of  genius  may  be  achieved 
in  two  ways,  one  by  open  proof,  the  other 
by  reserve  as  great  as  the  thing  itself, 
and  both  methods  are  hideously  hard. 
John  Galsworthy  attained  by  the  first 
rule  when,  in  Fraternity,  he  made  Syl- 
vanus  Stone's  "Universal  Brotherhood" 
as  great  as  the  old  man,  gaunt  and  ter- 
rible, prayed  it  might  be  when  hwcried: 
"O  Great  Universe,  I  am  an  old  man, 
with  no  singleness  of  purpose.  Help  me 
to  write  on — help  me  to  write  a  book 


such  as  the  world  has  never  seen  I"  But 
"Universal  Brotherhood"  will  not  be 
quoted  from  here. 

And  Barrie  chose  the  other  method  in 
Sentimental  Tommy  when  he  made  the 
boy  hand  in  a  blank  paper  at  the  end  of 
the  examination  hour  because  the  right 
adjective  had  not  presented  itself,  and  he 
would  not  substitute.  And  again,  when 
Tommy,  writing  the  letter  for  the  illit- 
erate servant  girl,  refrained  from  using 
a  joyous  phrase,  because  the  girl  would 
not  have  used  it.  To  his  old  schoolmas- 
ter, hushed  and  proud,  this  was  divine 
proof  of  Tommy's  coming  greatness  an-l 
his  congenital  artistry. 


LITERARY  TREASURES  OF  THE 
HUMBLE 

BY  FRANCIS  ARNOLD  COLLINS 


IN  the  cosmopolitan  sec- 
tions of  large  American 
cities,  where  the  varied 
ingredients  of  the  melt- 
ing pot  are  actually 
seething,  the  market  for 
literary  wares  will  be 
giy  active.  Here  are  the 
veritable  literary  treasures  of  the  hum- 
ble. The  question  of  literary  supply  and 
demand  is  reduced  to  its  simplest  terms. 
The  picturesfiue  life  of  teeming  thor- 
oughfares centres  about  the  crowded 
sitlewalk  markets.  Commodities  of  every 
description  are  displayed  for  sale  on  con- 
tinuous lines  of  push  carts,  flanked  by 
rows  of  booths  and  stalls,  forming  nar- 
row lanes,  where  the  crowd  strains 
through  itself.  By  night  the  perambulat- 
ing markets  are  illuminated  by  flaring  gas 
jets  above  Ihe  carts,  an  endless  vista, 
suggesting  some  monstrous  torchlight 
parade  suddenly  halted. 

Nowhere  else  are  literary  wares  so 
urgently  thrust  upon  one.  The  passer- 
by is  importuned  to  buy,  in  many  differ- 
ent languages.  The  books  of  several  lit- 
eratures are  displayed  on  every  hand. 
Few  of  these  merchants  can  afford  shops, 


however  small.  At  some  points  the  lit- 
erary vender  will  take  advantage  of  an 
inequality  in  the  house  line  to  install  a 
few  narrow  shelves,  perhaps  a  counter. 
Others  seize  upon  the  narrow  triangular 
space  beneath  the  fire-escapes  to  set  up 
shop.  There  are  a  score  of  similar  ex- 
pressions of  ingenuity. 

But  it  is  the  circulating  push-cart  li- 
brary, so  obviously  suited  to  local  con- 
dition.s,  which  enjoys  the  larger  share  of 
popularity.  Here  an  entire  library  is  dis- 
played at  a  glance.  From  long  experi- 
ence, again,  the  literary  huckster  has 
learned  to  jockey  his  cart  amid  the  crush 
of  competitors  to  catch  a  market,  so  that 
he  who  runs  may  read.  A  walk  of  a  few 
blocks  will  enable  one  to  purchase  books 
in  Russian,  Hebrew,  Slavonic,  German, 
French,  Italian,  Swedish  and  other  lan- 
guages less  familiar.  Nowhere  else  will 
you  find  such  a  babel  of  nations  so  closely 
grouped. 

The  books  in  a  score  of  tongues  which 
have  once  been  cherished  in  libraries  or 
displayed  in  prosperous  book  shops  grad- 
ually gravitate  to  the  push-cart  market. 
The  prices  are  often  pathetically  small, 
bargains  are  offered  at  from  a  penny  to 
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FEW  OF  THE  BOOK  VENDERS  HAVE  A  FIXED 
HABITATION.  THE  MORE  PRETENTIOUS  BOOK 
SHOPS,  OR  RATHER  BOOTHS,  MAY  CARRY  A  STOCK 
OP  TWO  HUNDRED  OR  THREE  HUNDRED  VOLUMES. 
BY  ENCROACHING  ON  THE  SIDEWALKS  PAR  BE- 
YOND ALL  RESTRICTIONS  SPACE  IS  FOUND  FOR  A 
NARROW  COUNTER,  WHICH  FORCES  THE  DISPl^V 
UPON  THE  ATTENTION  OP  THE  PASSERBY.  AT 
NIGHT  THE  SHELVES  ARE  COVERED  WITH  SHUT- 
TERS. 


THE  ACUTE  ANCLE  FORMED  BY  THE  N 
F(MHS  A  CONVENIENT  SKELTER  FOR  TH 
ODDS  AND  ENDS  OF  OLD  SHUTTERS  AND  DOORS  ARE  OFTEN  FITTED  RUDELY  TO- 
GETHER TO  FORM  A  CRUDE  "LEAN  TO."  THE  HOOF  BEING  WEATHER- PROOFED  WITH 
BITS  OF  CANVAS.  EVERY  EXPOSED  SURFACE  IS  THEN  UTILISED  FOR  DISPLAY. 
EVEN  THE  OPEN  THIANGLE  IS  STRUNG  WITH  WIRES.  ON  WHICH  MAGAZINES  AND 
PAMPHLETS    ARE    HUNG   TO   INVITE    ATTENTION. 


L   HUMBLE  WAY.    AN  AT- 

OF  PAPER-BOUND  BOOKS, 
PAMPHLETS  OK  UACAZINES.  TO  INCREASE  THE  DISPLAY  THE  BACK  OE  THE 
CART  IS  Ar  TIMES  BUILT  UP  AS  HIGH  AS  THE  LAWS  OF  EQUILIBRIUM  WOJ. 
PEBMIT,  AND  COVERED  WITH  BOOKS.  THE  LIGHT  PAPER  EDITIONS  ALLOWING  A 
MUCH  HIGHER  BACK  THAN  IN  THE  CASE  OF  HEAVIER  VOLUMES,  TO  BALANCE 
THESE  CARTS  ONE  OR  MORE  PAVING  STOKES  ABE  THEN  PLACED  AT  THE  FlIONT 
MNST    POSSIBLE    ACCIDENT. 


THE  PUSH-CART  COUNTEB  OFFERS  AN 
OPPORTUNITY  FOR  BUSINESS  INGENUITY  AND  ENTERPRISE.  THE  DEPAST- 
MENT  STORE  IN  EMBRYO,  WITH  A  SIDE  LINE  OF  BOOKS,  SEEMS  TO  ENJOY  GREAT 
SUCCESS.  THE  BOOKS  OFTEN  APPEAR  IN  THE  MOST  INCONGRUOUS  COMPANY 
IMAGINABLE,  WEDGED  IN  BETWEEN  HARDWARE.  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  DISHES 
AND  WEARING  APPAREL.  ONE  PARTICULARLY  ENTERPRISING  MERCHANT  AT- 
TRACTS  CUSTOMERS   BY   THE  ENDLESS    PERFORMANCE  OF  A    METALLIC   PHONO- 


THE  PUSH-CART  LIBRARY  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN  ESPEC1AU.V  DESIGNED  FOR  THE 
DISPLAY  AND  SALE  OF  SCHOOL  BOOKS,  SO  ADMIRABLY  DOES  IT  SERVE  THIS  PUR- 
KSE.  THE  STOCK  AT  SUCH  TIMES  IS  MORE  READILY  ACCESSIBLE  AND  PERMITS 
MUCH  MORE  MINUTE  INSPECTION  THAN  IN  ANY  BOOK  SHOP,  THE  VENDER  IS 
ALSO    ENABLED    TO   OCCUPY    AN    ADVANTAGEOUS    POSITION    BEFORE    THE    SCHOOL 


THE  PUSH-CART  MARKET,  WHETHER  OFFER 
ARTICLES  OF  MERCHANDISE.  APPEARS  TO  BE 
CANTILE  ENTERPRISE.  TO  THE  MOST  CARELESS  OBSERVER  T 
VERY  PRECARIOUSLY  BALANCED.  A  THOUGHTLESS  CUSTOMER  BY  SHIFTING  HIS 
WEIGHT  MAY  PRECIPITATE  THE  ENTIRE  STOCK  AT  ANY  INSTANT  INTO  THE 
«UTTER.  rONSCDERABLE  SKILL  IS  OBVIOUSLY  REQUIRED,  NOT  ALONE  TO  DISPLAY 
THE  WARES  ATTRACTIVELY.  BUT  TU  MAINTA1K  AN  EVEN  KEEL,  AS  IT  WERE, 
AND  BALANCE  THE    HEAVY    LOAD  ON    THE    FULCRUM   OF  THE  WHEELS. 
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IS 

LITTLE  LIKELY   TO   INJURE  THEM. 

NOT  ALL  THE  WARES  DISPLAYED  FOR  SALE  ON  THE  PUSH-CART  LIBRARIES 
ABE  SECOND  OR  MULTIPLE  BANDED.  ON  SOME  OF  THE  MOST  PROSPEROUS  OP 
THESE  MOVABLE  COUNTERS  WILL  BE  POUND  BOOKS  PRICED  AS  HIGH  AS  HALP 
A  DOLLAR.  THE  STOCK  CONSISTS  ALMOST  INVARIABLY  OF  BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE, 
MAINLY  DICTIONARIES,  WORKS  OF  FICTION  OF  A  POPULAR  NATURE,  WITH  IL- 
LUSTRATED BOOKS  INTENDED  FOR  CHILDREN  AND  OCCASIONALLY  BOOKS  OP 
VERSE.  THESE  WILL  OFTEN  BE  FOUND  CAREFULLY  ARRANGED  AND  IN  EXCELLENT 
CONDITION. 
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five  cents,  while  ten  cents  will  often  en- 
able the  purchaser  to  make  a  selection  of 
the  entire  stock.  The  valuation  is  in 
some  cases  proportioned  to  the  physical 
bulk  of  the  volume,  so  that  a  dictionary, 
for  instance,  which  has  cost  actual  physi- 
cal effort  to  trundle  from  street  to  street, 
is  naturally  more  highly  valued  than  any 
mere  classic.  Upon  some  of  these  push 
carts,  however,  you  will  find  new  books, 
or  at  least  volumes  carefully  preserved, 
of  a  serious  nature. 

The  vision  of  the  push-cart  library  in- 
cidentally may  well  rise  as  a  nightmare 
for  the  aspiring  author.  The  saddest 
tragedy  of  literary  hopes,  according  to 
Balzac,  was  the  appearance  of  a  poet's 


volumes  on  the  book  stalls  of  the  Seine, 
neglected  of  men  and  bespattered  by  the 
mud  of  passing  carriages.  A  more  com- 
mercial age  has,  however,  conceived  a 
new  torture  of  disappointment.  What 
humiliation  lies  in  the  picture  of  this  sor- 
did perambulating  market  of  the  literary 
arts  and  graces,  admonished  by  the  rau- 
cous voice  of  the  police  to  "move  on" 
and  "step  lively,"  driven  from  gutter  to 
gutter,  perhaps  escaping  ignominiously 
down  some  side  street  from  actual  re- 
prisal. Compared  with  such  a  fate,  the 
actual  dissolution  of  unhappy  editions 
and  their  reappearance  as  paper  boxes 
seems  a  decent  literary  interment. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  TILE  CLUB 

BY  LOUIS  BAURY 


HE  gate  gave  directly 
off  the  pavement  of 
West  Tenth  Street,  in 
the  heart  of  New  York's 
old  artistic  quarter.  It 
crouched  down  incon- 
spicuously amid  that 
quaint  line  of  houses  whose  faqades  are 
"a  perfect  luxury  of  curly  iron  railings, 
wriggling  up  the  front  steps,  masking 
the  areas,  and  loading  the  balconies  with 
spiky  black  flowers,"  while  its  diffidence 
was  further  accentuated  by  the  modest 
number  58^  which  it  bore.  On  Wed- 
nesday evenings,  three  decades  ago,  this 
gate  would  swing  back  in  answer  to  a 
peculiar  ring  and  admit  the  appli- 
cant down  a  brief  flight  of  stone 
steps  into  a  mysteriously  black  subter- 
ranean passage,  through  which  he  would 
grope  his  way  cautiously,  keeping  close 
to  the  clammy  walls  to  avoid  little  pools 
that  the  dripping  ceiling  formed.  Then 
suddenly  he  would  be  tumbled  down  a 
second  flight  of  steps  into  a  tiny,  gera- 
nium-jewelled garden.  Recovering  from 
the  abruptness  of  his  entry,  he  would 
spring  up  a  wooden  staircase  on  the  far 
side,  where  the  ascent  was  rendered  less 


perilous  by  the  illumination  of  a  single 
rusted  lantern  which  had  done  duty  for 
periwigged  travellers  in  posting  days.  A 
moment  later  and  he  would  be  doffing 
his  coat  in  a  vast,  low-ceilinged  room, 
while  a  chorus  of  four  or  five  jovial 
voices  bid  him  welcome. 

"What's  the  news?"  he  would  inquire 
of  every  one  in  general.  "Been  working 
so  hard  I've  hardly  seen  a  soul  since  last 
meeting." 

"You  haven't  heard  the  news?"  a  deep 
voice  would  cry  in  shocked  accents. 
"Your  extreme  ignorance  of  important 
public  events  appalls  me.  Know  then 
that  I  have  sold  a  picture." 

"That's  not  news,  man:  That's  scan- 
dal." And  a  laugh,  ever  waiting  in  this 
room  for  any  sort  of  pleasantry,  would 
run  the  rounds,  the  deep  voice  joining 
in  more  heartily  than  any. 

It  was  a  charming,  cozy,  restful  room, 
this.  Time  was  when  it  had  been  three 
rooms,  but  now  all  dividing  doors  and 
partitions  had  been  eliminated  so  that  the 
result  was  one  huge,  catholic,  L-shaped 
interior  with  two  windows  at  the  front 
and  three  at  the  rear.  These  windows 
were  masked  by  close  drawn  hangings 
of  dull  red,  harmonising  in  perfect  good- 
fellowship    with    the    dark    wainscoting 
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THE  OLD  PASSAGEWAY.  THIS  WAS  THE  SCENE  OF  THE  COLONEl 
PARING  FOR  BIS  DUEL  WITH  KLUTCHEM.  F.  HOPKINSO 
CAHTERSVILLE." 


whicli  ran  half  way  to  the  smoke-misted 
■ceiling  and  was  so  largely  provocative  of 
that  air  of  solidity,  comfort,  and  untram- 
melled friendship  which  was  the  prevail- 
ing spirit  of  the  apartment,  A  pair  of 
fireplaces  still  further  enhanced  this  air 
— the  one  an  "old-fashioned  English 
grate  set  into  the  chimney  with  wide  hohs 
— convenient  and  necessary  for  various 
brews  and  mixtures,"  the  other  an  open 
wood  affair  in  which  now  corpulent  hick- 
ory logs  crackled  and  laughed.  In  one 
corner  sprawled  a  baby  grand  piano, 
while  all  about  were  easy-chairs,  divans, 
and  such  irresistible  paraphernalia  of  in- 
dolence. The  light,  glinting  on  discrim- 
inately  selected  etchings,  sketches,  and 
oils  which  adorned  the  walls  above  the 
panelling,  and  lighting  up  a  seemingly 
endless  collection  of  those  sturdy  pewter 
tankards  which  do  so  much  toward  ex- 


plaining the  solidity  of  the  British  race, 
came  from  candles  set  in  glistening  silver 
candelabra.  The  rugs,  the  bits  of  ancient 
armour,  the  bric-a-brac,  and  subtler 
touches  of  ornamentation  which  phrase 
a  roniii  and  impart  charm  and  character 
had  been  gathered  from  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  earth  by  men  who  were  ar- 
tists— who  possessed  the  love  for  har- 
mony and  contour,  for  gracious  lines  and 
delicate  fabrics  which  marks  the  sensi- 
tive temperament.  Yet  comfort  had  no- 
where been  slighted  for  beauty.  On  the 
mantle  above  the  grate  was  a  row  of  bot- 
tles ;  on  the  hearth  below  stood  a  pile  of 
India  blue  dishes,  giving  as  they  warmed 
a  hint  of  what  was  to  follow — a  hint 
strengthened  now  by  vagrant  aromas 
from  below  of  sizzling  duck,  of  kidney 
and  sausage. 

Presently  would  come  a  clatter  on  the 
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slender  wooden  stairway  without,  and 
two  new  arrivals  would  burst  into  the 
room,  to  be  greeted  loudly  in  turn  and 
in  turn  to  find  their  way  to  chairs.  A 
few  moments,  and  a  delegation  of  four 
would  put  in  an  appearance — then  would 
follow  another  couple — after  them  a  trio 
— a  lull,  and  another  lone  arrival  would 
come — then  still  another  pair.  Within 
half  an  hour  the  room  would  be  filled 
with  a  collection  of  genial,  shouting  men. 
The  cries  of  welcome  would  become 
more  vociferous  at  each  entry.  Corks 
would  pop  and  p6p  as  the  pewter  tank- 
ards were  made  to  fulfil  that  destiny  for 
which  they  had  been  shaped.  Pipes 
would  be  produced  and  long  blue  veins 
of  smoke  sent  spurting  ceilingward  to 
curdle  in  and  out  among  one  another  and 
hang    in   tremulous,   vapour-like  clouds. 


Talk  would  become  general.     Jest  and 

banter  would  fill  the  air  and  laughter 
ring  out  supreme.  Suddenly  a  sable- 
hued  attendant  would  push  his  way  in, 
hearing  the  steaming  duck.  A  roar  that 
made  the  windows  to  rattle  would  be  his 
portion.  Some  one  would  cry  for  frying- 
pan,  onions,  and  herbs  that  he  might 
demonstrate  a  recipe  lately  acquired. 
Plates  would  be  whisked  from  hearth  to 
centre-table.  Chairs  would  be  drawn 
close  around.  Far  off  across  the  dark- 
ness outside  a  tower  clock  would  intone 
eight.  But  no  one  would  hear ;  knives 
and  forks  would  be  rattling,  culinary  ad- 
vice shouted  on  every  hand,  all  the  bois- 
terous, hearty  chatter  of  the  atelier  fill- 
ing the  air.  .  ,  , 

Thus  was  the  Tile  Club  convened. 
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II 

As  an  organisation  the  Tile  Club 
stands  unique  In  the  annals  of  artistic 
life  in  America.  It  was  at  once  the  ex- 
pression and  the  flower  of  the  epoch  in 
which  it  flourished.  Singularly  enough, 
its  origin  was  more  or  less  in  the  nature 
of  a  happenstance.  One  afternoon  dur- 
ing the  autumn  of  1877  a  little  group  of 
painters,  among  whom  were  F.  Hopkin- 
son  Smith,  Edwin  A.  Abbey,  Swain  Gif- 
ford,  W.  R.  O'Donovan,  J.  H.  Twacht- 
man  and  Elihu  Vedder,  had  gathered  in 
the  studio  of  Napoleon  Sarony  above 
Duncan's  grocery  store,  which  then  stood 
at  the  juncture  of  Broadway  and  Four- 
teenth Street.  At  that  time  the  influences 
of  William  Morris  and  Alma-Taderaa 
were  just  arousing  people  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  to  an  intelligent  interest  in 
interior  decorating  as  a  part  of  the 
scheme  of  life,  and  among  painters  the 
subject  was,  naturally,  being  warmly  dis- 
cussed. On  this  afternoon  a  figure 
painter— it  may  have  been  Vedder — was 
singing  the  praises  of  the  tile,  declaring 
that  upon  it  alone  could  be  procured  "all 
those  qualities  of  ivory,  velvet,  change- 
able moth's  wing,  and  rose  petal"  which 
go  to  make  up  the  mouth  of  a  maiden. 

"As  a  decorative  asset,"  he  remarked, 
"there's  nothing  to  compare  with  the  tile 
in  the  way  it  tells  on  all  its  surround- 
ings." 

"All  right,"  exclaimed  one  of  the 
group — history  has  withheld  his  identity, 
"why  can't  we  form  a  club  and  work  out 
ideas  and  effects  on  tiles?  It  would  do 
us  a  lot  of  good  and  might  incidentally 
help  the  country  out  of  its  slough  of 
decorative  despond." 

The  plan  was  hailed  delightedly,  and 
with  the  men  then  present — and  a  few 
others  who  drifted  in  during  the  discus- 
sion— as  charter  members,  the  society  be- 
came a  fact.  It  was  decided  to  hold 
meetings  on  Wednesday  evenings  at  the 
studios  of  the  members  in  turn,  the  fruits 
of  each  night's  work  accruing  to  the  host 
of  the  occasion  on  condition  that  he  pro- 
vide the  necessary  tiles,  together  with 
crackers,  cheese,  beer,  and  such  indis- 
pensable adjuncts  of  a  decorative  renais- 
sance. Entrance  fees  and  dues  were 
deemed  as  superfluous  as  a  constitution 


and  by-laws,  and  to  the  last  day  of  the 
club's  existence  this  order  obtained,  ex- 
penses being  shared  equally  as  they 
might  arise  and  governing  rules  remain- 
ing always  the  caprice  of  the  moment. 

The  first  meeting,  however,  gave  no 
promise  of  the  success  the  club  was  des- 
tined later  to  attain.    Of  the  half  score 


who  had  so  enthusiastically  entered  into 
the  scheme  just  two  recalled  the  time 
and  place  of  the  gathering.  What  took 
place  on  that  occasion  neither  could  ever 
be  persuaded  to  tell,  but  the  maledic- 
tions they  called  down  upon  the  delin- 
quents may  have  done  as  much  as  any- 
thing else  toward  spurring  the  latter  into 
active  membership.  At  all  events,  there 
were  no  truants  at  the  second  meeting, 
and  thereafter  illness  or  absence   from 
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the  country  were  the  only  explanations 
for  vacant  chairs. 

From  the  beginning  the  Tilers  with- 
drew unto  themselves.  Not  once  did  they 
fling  their  doors  wide  to  the  public  or 
strive  to  attract  attention  by  giving  ex- 
hibitions or  becoming  embroiled  in  artis- 
tic discussions.  At  meetings  even  the 
names  by  which  members  were  known 
to  the  marts  were  abandoned  as  stilted 
and  out  of  character.  Men  ceased  to  be 
Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Vedder,  Mr.  Gifford,  or 
Mr.  Sarony,  becoming  instead  the  Owl, 
the  Pagan,  the  Griffin,  the  Puritan,  Cad- 
mius,  the  Marine,  the  Chestnut,  the 
O'Donoghiie,  the  Bone,  the  Grasshopper, 
Polyphemus,  the  Terrapin,  Sirius,  the 
Gaul,  the  Bulgarian,  Briareus — a  long 
series  of  fantastic  appellations  infinitely 
more  distinctive  and  sensible  than  mere 
Misters.  The  introduction,  too,  of 
music  as  part  of  the  regular  proceedings 
was  a  powerful  factor  in  drawing  the 
club  together  and  rendering  constraint  a 
word  obsolete.  It  was  the  Chestnut — 
more  widely  known  as  Edwin  A.  Abbey 
— who  was  responsible  for  this. 

At  one  of  the  early  meetings  in  a 
studio  where  there  chanced  to  be  a  piano 
he  finished  his  tile  before  the  others  and, 
wearying  of  idleness  with  the  refresh- 
ments as  yet  nowhere  in  sight,  slipped 
to  the  piano  and  started,  very  gently, 
playing  an  old  love  song.  Gradually 
crayons  were  laid  aside;  chin  in  hand, 
the  whole  room  turned  toward  him,  lis- 
tening. The  Gaul  rose  and,  tip-toeing 
out,    returned   presently   with   a   violin. 


For  hours  the  couple  played  on  and  on 
and,  although  the  Chestnut's  was  the 
only  completed  tile  turned  in  that  even- 
ing, the  meeting  was  proclaimed  far  and 
away  the  best  held  up  to  that  time. 

As  a  result  it  was  decided  to  enlarge 
the  membership.  The  original  intent  had 
been  to  admit  none  save  painters,  but 
now  exceptions  were  made  in  favour  of 
musicians  and,  soon  after — although  the 
enrollment  was  always  limited  and  abso- 
lute comradeship  insured  by  a  law  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians  that  no  man 
might  be  admitted  unless  by  unanimous 
vote — the  bars  were  lowered  in  lesser 
degree  to  sculptors,  architects,  and  writ- 
ers. This  expansion  was  the  means  of 
bringing  to  the  club  some  of  its  bright- 
est ornaments.  Besides  those  already 
mentioned,  there  were  included  during 
the  decade  in  which  it  flourished,  such 
men  as  Augustus  St.  Gaudens,  Alfred 
Parsons,  A.  W.  Drake,  Frederick  Diet- 
man,  Frank  Millet,  George  Maynard, 
Gustave  Kobbe,  Arthur  Quartley,  J.  AI- 
den  Weir,  W.  McKay  Laffan,  Edward 
Strahan,  Charles  S.  Reinhart,  A.  B. 
Frost,  Stanford  White,  William  M. 
Chase,  and  several  more  no  less  well 
known. 

"It's  a  singuarly  interesting  thing," 
observed  Mr.  Hopkinson  Smith  not  long 
ago,  "that,  although  none  of  us  had  any 
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particular  reputation  at  the  time,  every 
man  who  ever  belonged  to  the  Tile  Qub 
ultimately  met  with  success."  Some  of 
them,  indeed,  have  gone  farther  than 
this  and  achieved  work  of  signal  emi- 
nence which  bids  fair  to  withstand  the 
indifference  of  time. 

It  may  be  that  the  influence  which  the 
Tilers,  collectively,  exerted  upon  one  an- 
other holds  a  partial  explanation  of  this. 
The  club  never  passed  through  any 
theatric  nor  spectacular  exploits,  but  in 
the  large-hearted,  careless  joviality  of  its 
gatherings  was^n  artistic  stimulus  which 
few  men  are  privileged  to  enjoy  to  such 
an  extent.  It  possessed,  too,  a  spirit  of 
cosmopolitanism  which  was  constantly 
making  for  wider  points  of  view  and 
broader  sympathies.  For  there  was  not 
a  member  but  who  was  familiar  with 
all  parts  of  the  world  and  could  dis- 
course with  equal  ease  upon  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Orient,  the  sunsets  of  the 
Sierras,  the  boulevards  of  Paris,  or  the 
most  habitable  inns  of  Algiers. 

"When  the  Cal mucks  were  spitting 
like  cats  over  my  pocket-book,"  remarked 
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ihe  Bulgarian  confidentially  at  one  meet- 
ing, "I  noticed  how  their  sheep-skins 
rustled  in  the  firelight ;  and  that's  where 
I  got  the  costume  for  my  John  the  Bap- 
tist." 

"Had  an  experience  something  like 
that  myself  once,"  put  in  the  Griffin — 
familiarly  referred  to  sometimes  as 
Swain  Gifford.  "It  was  with  a  Chinook ; 
he  nearly  swamped  me  in  a  pirogue  on 
the  Dalles  of  the  Columbia,  but  I  turned 
,  him  into  my  Sindbad  and  sold  him  for 
more  than  his  hide  will  ever  fetch,"  And 
so  the  talk  usually  drifted  on.  Tilers 
would  pop  in  wearing  gloves  from  the 
Etreat,  or  sporting  a  fez  acquired  in  Tur- 
key, or  a  walking-stick  bartered  for  in 
Bombay,  and  perhaps  shoes  picked  up 
the  week  before  in  London. 

In  fostering  its  social  possibilities, 
however,  the  Tile  Club  never  forgot  the 
serious  intent  with  which  it  had  been 
formed.  Faithfully  every  Wednesday 
when  dinner  had  been  disposed  of  the 
Tilers  would  roll  back  their  sleeves  and 
assemble  about  the  long  centre-table. 
Then  a  comparative  hush  would  fall ;  St, 
Gaudens  would  set  to  modelling  one  of 
his  masterful  bas-reliefs,  while  beside 
him  Abbey  drew  an  "early  Tiler"  in  the 
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Puritan  garb  he  so  loved,  and  Quartley 
worked  out  some  marine  phantasy,  with 
Hopkinson  Smith  making  one  of  his 
graceful  sketches  of  the  big  fireplace, 
and  beyond  Chase  recalling  on  a  tile  the 
planked  fish  which  had  just  been  con- 
sumed, or  Vedder  conjuring  u|)  slim, 
ethereal  girls,  while  Stanford  White 
builded  fairy  palaces  of  porphyry  and 
marble,  and  Reinhart  dashed  off  inimi- 
table little  caricatures  of  the  entire  com- 
pany. Or  perhaps  the  order  would  be 
wholly  reversed,  each  man  turning  his 
hand  to  something  remote  from  his  ac- 
customed style.  The  manner  of  the 
work  was  never  prescribed — never  even 
premeditated — and  to  that  may  be  at- 
tributed much  of  the  freshness  and  sim- 
plicity which  rendered  all  these  tiles  so 
charming. 

It  is  a  pity  that  more  of  them  have  not 
been    preserved.     Designs    executed    in 


this  way  should  be  subsequently  "fired" 
in  an  oven  and  thus  permanently  glazed 
in.  This  process  alters  some  colors  en- 
tirely and  largely  improves  the  total  ef- 
fect by  simultaneously  accentuating  all 
colour  and  softening  the  outlines.  The 
Tilers,  however,  producing  the  plaques 
in  sucii  profusion,  rarely  thought  it 
worth  while  to  go  to  so  much  effort. 
Moreover,  the  colour  work  in  a  tile  to  be 
handled  in  this  fashion  must  be  of  a  deli- 
cate exactitude  scarcely  possible  of  at- 
tainment under  artificial  light — as  the 
Tilers  worked.  Most  of  their  tiles  were, 
consequently,  executed  in  monochrome, 
"Victoria  blue"  being  the  tint  chiefly  fa- 
voured. Perhaps  the  only  complete  col- 
lection still  in  existence  is  that  belonging 
to  Mrs.  LeMoyne,  the  actress. 

Occasionally  visitors  were  permitted 
to  participate  in  a  club  gathering.  Such 
a  mark  of  favour,  however,  was  rare,  be- 
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ing  extended  usually  to  some  distin- 
guished foreigner  who  happened  to  be 
the  friend  of  a  member.  Sir  Henry  Irv- 
ing was  the  club's  guest  on  three  occa- 
sions, and  he  never  tired  of  recalling 
those  tobacco  and  music  haunted  even- 
ings when  in  later  years  he  ran  across 
an  old  Tiler.  It  was  on  one  of  these 
visits  that  he  related  how  he  had  posed 
as  Hamlet  for  Whistler. 

"He  insisted,"  said  Sir  Henry,  refer- 
ring to  Whistler,  "upon  disregarding  both 
Hamlet  and  me  and  treating  us  simply 
as  an  'arrangement.'  It  seemed  to  me 
that  he -made  the  Prince  even  more  vague 
than  some  people  seem  to  imagine  the 
poet  has  drawn  him,  but  because  the  por- 
trait was  what  it  was — and  partly,  too, 
because  it  was  the  work  of  a  celebrated 


artist — I  desired  to  buy  it.  Whistler 
named  a  price  so  exorbitant  that  I  doubt 
if  any  one  would  have  paid  it.  When 
I  offered  a  more  modest  sum  he  became 
indignant.  Of  course,  there  was  noth- 
ing for  me  to  do  but  drop  the  subject. 
I  reconciled  myself  to  the  thought  that 
the  picture  was  lost  to  me  forever.  Well, 
about  four  months  later  I  happened  to 
be  poking  about  an  out-of-the-way  art 
shop.  All  of  a  sudden  what  should  I 
come  across  but  Whistler's  portrait  of  me 
as  Hamlet,  lying  face  up  on  the  floor. 
'How  much  is  this  canvas?'  I  asked  the 
dealer.  He  named  a  price  that  was 
alKiut  one-quarter  what  I'd  offered 
Whistler,  and — "  the  actor  chuckled— 
"that  portrait's  hanging  in  my  London 
house  to-day." 
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Only  once  did  a  woman  set  foot  in  the 
Tile  Club,  and  that  single  exception  to 
the  prescribed  order  was  made  in  favour 
of  a  countess.  Mr.  F.  Hopkinson  Smith 
has  immortalised  the  lady  and  her  visit 
in  The  Fortunes  of  Oliver  Horn,  wherein 
she  figures  as  the  Russian  countess. 
There  is  much  of  ihe  Tile  Club,  too,  in 
the  Iron  Mug  of  the  same  story.  As  the 
Owl,  Mr.  Smith  was  one  of  the  leading 
spirits  of  the  old  Tenth  Street  organisa- 
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tion  and  part  of  the  cheery  memories  of 
it  are  to  be  found  scattered  through  many 
of  his  writings.  He  has  utilised  the  club 
room  Itself— with  a  few  necessary 
changes  as  regards  furnishings — for  a 
dinmg-room  in  Colonel  Carter's  Bedford 
Place  house,  and  there  it  was  that  the 
general  reconciliation  with  Klutchem 
took  place  while,  from  behind  the  Col- 
onel's chair,  Chad  beamed  ebony  benevo- 
lence on  all  that  tender  Christmas  com- 
pany. 


When  the  first  summer  of  the  Tile 
Club's  existence  arrived  the  idea  of  an 
organised  excursion  presented  itself  in- 
evitably, and  the  direction  of  Long  Is- 
land was  selected  for  it  because  some- 
one averred  that  "no  one  ever  went 
there"— which  in  that  day  was  very 
nearly  so. 

The  trip  extended  over  a  fortnight 
the  first  stopping  place  being  a  hostelry 
°"  ^^P  7^^^  ^''^"^  rejoicing  in  the  name 
ot  Lastie  Conklin,  where  the  days  were 
made  memorable  by  oysters  the  size  of 
hens  eggs,  smoking  clam  pies  which 
were  culmary  epics,  blue  fish  that  muM 
have  imbibed  life  from  some  enchanted 
sea  beyond  Olympus,  and  views  such  as 
Cuyp  has  taught  us  to  enjoy.  Thence 
the  party  proceeded  to  Ronkonkoma. 
purchasing  on  the  way  amazing,  berib- 
boned  straw  hats,  in  which  they  fatuou';ly 
hoped  to  pass  for  natives.  By  easv 
stages,  sometimes  tramping,  sometimes 
riding  m  farm  wagons  whose  drivers 
they  edified  wilh  ballads  and  recitations 
m  everv  known  dialect,  they  went  on  to 
East  Hampton,  once  the  home  of  John 
Howard  Payne  and  quite  the  most  cap- 
tivating stop  of  the  journey. 

It  was  sunset  when  the  Tilers  came 
upon  the  single  grassy  street  of  this 
place,  luminous  reds  and  golds  and  deep 
sorrow-fraught  purples  streaming  across 
the  ground  and  lingering  caressinglv 
among  the  faded  lichens  that  tapestried 
the  shakes  of  ancestral  cottages  For- 
getful of  food,  shelter,  or  rest  everv 
man  of  them  pronped  an  easel  and  fell 
to  painting— the  Gaul  choosing  an  owl- 
haunted  ruin  of  a  mansion  surrounded 
by  bewitched  willows,  the  Chestnut  se- 
lecting that  stationary  sailer."  the  wind- 
mill and  Sinus  labouring  furiously  to 
catch,  ere  too  late,  the  quivering  wonder 
of  the  waning  sky.  They  sat  so,  blue 
spirals  from  their-pipes  adding  a  nico- 

the  flat  phimp  of  hnish  on  canvas  the 
only  sound,  until  the  sun  had  ravelled 
Oie  last  loose  skeins  of  his  silken  store 
Then  Sinus  rose  with  an  exclamation  of 
aisgust. 

i«'.'2^"^  '^  "'■'r  <^°"Wn't  the  light  have 
lasted  an  hour  longer  I    I'd  have  gotten 
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k  th«n.  Now  tfiat's  gone  forever." 
Ilie  Marine — Arthur  Quartley — sympa- 
thised. 

"You're  right ;  it's  too  late,"  he  agreed. 
"Everything  must  be  painted  at  one  sit- 
ting. If  a  picture  isn't  finished  in  four 
hours  it's  useless  to  try  to  do  anything 
with  it." 

"Nonsense!"  objected  Briareus,  whose 
medals  awarding  committees  make  out  to 
William  M.  Chase.  "The  proper  way  to 
paint  a  landscape  is  in.a  studio,  far  away 
from  the  thing  itself.  You  must  simply 
look  at  a  scene  you're  going  to  paint, 
observe  tlie  detail,  saturate  yourself  with 


Such  discussions  were  the  very  es- 
sence of  the  society.  For  the  Tilers  the 
great  events  of  life,  the  thrilling  adven- 
tures, were  the  glint  of  light  on  leaf,  the- 
unfolding  of  melting  wave  on  ribbed 
shingle,  the  droop  of  a  crimson  rose 
against  the  blue-black  velvet  of  a  passing 
peasant  girl's  hair.  They  put  in  three 
never-to-be-forgotten  days  at  East 
Hampton,  and,  whereas  they  had  come 
intending  to  hold  John  Howard  Payne 
up  to  ridicule  in  the  town  he  celebrated, 
Ihey  departed  with  a  sympathy  for  him 
which  was  almost  a  reverence.  For  they 
made    the    acquaintance    of    "Rosalie," 


it.  Then  you  have  the  spirit  within  you 
and  can  paint  it  later  under  ideal  con- 
ditions, taking  plenty  of  time  to  work 
it  up  to  perfection.  That's  the  way  to 
get  results."    The  Marine  shrugged. 

"Corot  and  Millet  and  Daubigny  all 
painted  their  landscapes  out  of  doors,  on 
the  spot,  my  boy ;  and  they  used  to  be 
considered  fairly  good  artists,"  he  re- 
turned sweetly.  "The  way  to  catch  the 
spirit  of  a  scene's  to  set  it  down  while 
you're  looking  at  it — when  the  spirit 
sways  you  strongest.  You  mustn't  be 
afraid  of  a  little  inconvenience  and  hard 
work.  Why,  Corot  spent  three  years  of 
his  life  in  mastering  just  one  effect  of 
silver  light  behind  grey-green  foliage, 
and  then  wanted  to  bury  himself  in  a 
self-digged  hole  because  he  hadn't  repro- 
duced all  there  was  in  it" 
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Payne's  school-girl  love,  through  the  in- 
defatigable prowlings  of  Polyphemus. 
(Later  Mr.  Laffan  gave  this  journalistic 
instinct  of  his  full  play  and  became  pro- 
prietor of  the  New  York  Sun.)  Rosalie 
showed  them  old  faded  letters  from 
Payne,  reeking  of  all  the  poignant  long- 
ing, the  baffled  ambition,  and  shy  tender- 
ness which  went  to  make  up  the  hymnist 
of  home.  And  one  evening  in  Rosalie's 
parlour,  after  they  .  had  been  reading 
these  mementoes  of  a  shattered  life,  the 
Husk  stole  to  the  piano,  the  Catgut 
slipped  his  violin  beneath  his  chin,  the 
Baritone  took  his  place  beside  them,  and 
Rosalie  heard  Home,  Sweet  Home  ren- 
dered as  it  seldom  has  been — with  salt 
tears,  warm  as  summer  rain,  bedewing 
each  plaintive  note.  Next  morning  the 
assemblage  was  up  early,  pushing  on  to 
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Montauk  Cape,  listening  as  they  went  to 
monstrous  local  Indian  legends  and  in- 
termittently cursing  Sirius,  who,  above 
Bridgehampton,  had  purchased  a  Queen 
Anne  table  at  a  farm-house  and,  refusing 
to  let  it  out  of  his  grasp,  persisted  in 
poking  his  fellow-travellers  in  the  shins 
with  its  lep  at  every  Jounce  in  the  road. 
And  then  in  the  summer  of  1879  there 
was  the  famous  journey  to  Lake  Cham- 


•'AKD  THINGS   ARE    NOT    WHAT    THEV    SEEM" 

plain  in  a  canal  boat,  whereon  Daniel,  a 
"Baltimore  darky."  presided  wondrously 
in  the  kitchen,  and  "Deuteronomy,"  his 
assistant,  proved  to  be  the  laziest,  most 
shiftless,  and  altogether  useless  black 
who  ever  disobeyed  orders  and  was 
therefore  appointed  body-servant  to  the 
O'Donoghue,  and  a  stop  made  at  West 
Troy  to  secure  "Priam,"  his  exemplary 
successor.  A  delicious,  languid  trip,  this, 
full  of  rambling  discussions  and  dreams 
by  day  and  revelry  by  night,  when  the 
Tilers  caparisoned   themselves  "in  cos- 


tume" and   pranced  about  as  Ve 
portraits,    Mierevelt     Lollards,    brigand 
chiefs,  or  Chinese  mandarins. 

Whenever  along  the  way  a  town  ap- 
peared which  took  their  fancy  they  would 
put  ashore  and  make  themselves  com- 
pletely at  home,  flirting  with  the  village 
maids,  cajoling  the  village  matrons,  and 
horrifyiijg  the  village  squires.  Ever  and 
again,  too,  ephemeral  friendships  were 
struck  up  with  quaint  tow-girls  and  lo- 
quacious tramps — one  of  whom  vowed  he 
had  been  up  the  Zambezi  with  Living- 
stone and  narrated  long,  shuddering  tales 
of  African  jungles  which  abounded  in 
such  amazing  improbability  that  there 
was  really  nothing  for  it  but  to  believe 
them.  And  there  was  one  fleeting  female 
virtuoso  who,  accompanied  by  her  small 
son,  wandered  over  the  fields  piping  elfin 
melodies  on  a  flute,  "creating  Arcady  be- 
neath her  bare  brown  feet  as  she 
tramped,"  and  between  whiles  babbling 
of  "the  green"  and  storied  castles  in  Ire- 
land, all  in  the  most  approved  Celtic 
manner. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Owl  the 
dusty  saloon  of  the  boat  had  been  con- 
verted into  a  splendid  salon.  Velasqueies 
and  Titians  adorned  the  walls,  with  here 
and  there  a  pale-faced  tapestry  inter- 
spersed. A  Renaissance  mirror  hung 
near  the  hatchway.  Soft  textured  rugs 
from  Persia  and  gleaming,  glossy  tiger- 
skins  rendered  walking  a  sensuous  privi- 
lege. Divans  which  could  be  converted 
into  beds  at  night  were  plentifully  strewn 
about,  piled  high  with  cushions  uphol- 
stered in  rich  stuffs.  One  dim  comer, 
styled  "the  chapel,"  was  draped  with  a 
tapestry  representing  "Nebuchadnezzar 
among  the  beasts"  and  adorned  with  sev- 
eral pendant  Italian  lamps  and  a  large 
Spanish  crucifix,  flanked  on  one  side  by 
a  gilded  St.  Roch  in  his  pilgrim  garb  and 
on  the  other  by  a  corresponding  St.  Jo- 
seph. Here  also  hung  a  Madonna  with 
a  swinging  thurible  before  it — which  was 
supposed  to  be  kept  burning  always  with 
incense,  but  never  was  because  the  task 
had  been  entrusted  to  "Deuteronomy." 
Then,  of  course,  there  was  the  piano,  the 
army  of  easy-chairs,  the  wide  centre- 
table,  and  the  violins.  Altogether  it  was 
a  room  in  which  to  grow  expansive — a 
room  to  compensate  for  wasted  days  and 
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bitter  griefs.  In  it,  with  music  and  anec- 
dote and  not  too  much  work  to  beguile 
the  time,  the  days  glided  by  as  gently 
and  easily  as  the  boat  wherein  they  were 
passed,  and"  before  the  club  realised  it 
the  waters  of  Champlain  were  stretching 
out  before  them. 

The  return  voyage  was  made  in  the 
same  leisurely  fashion,  past  the  little 
chain  of  forts  which  had  grown  to  be 
towns — Fort  Ann,  Fort  Edward,  Fort 
Miller,   and    Fort   Hardy — and   so   back 


denly  burst  dahlias  of  the  night.  Nearer 
and  nearer  they  blew  as,  laughing  and 
talking,  the  Tilers  bent  over  the  steam- 
ing dishes. 

"Laws!"  old  Daniel  used  to  exclaim  a 
dozen  years  later  when,  as  major-domo 
in  the  studio  of  one  of  his  charges  on 
that  occasion,  he  washed  out  oil-clogged 
brushes,  "how  the  gemmen  did  pitch  in- 
ter dat  'ere  chicken  brile  that  night! 
'Peared  like  they  wa'n't  never  g\vine  git 
'nough,  nor  of  cJe  waffles,  neither!" 


into  the  Hudson,  frequent  sketching 
and  painting  trips  being  made  ashore 
and  friendships  begun  on  the  passage  up 
renewed.  Perhaps,  in  one  way,  it  was 
not  a  remarkably  eventful  journey,  but 
it  frothed  with  merriment  and  youth  and 
in  it  was  the  unalloyed  gold  of  that 
friendship  which  demands  nothing  and 
is,  possibly,  the  most  wholesome  rela- 
tionship to  which  humans  ever  can  at- 
tain. It  is  worth  dwelling  upon  and  con- 
sidering deeply,  too,  in  so  far  as  it  gave 
us  an  art  which  is  graceful  and  leisurely 
as  it  is  uncommercial  and  unstandardised. 
One  evening  as  they  were  sitting  down 
to  dinner,  quite  unexpectedly,  the  lights 
of  New  York  leaped  into  view  like  sud- 
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It  was  the  Oriental  splendour  achieved 
aboaril  the  canal  boat  that  generated  in 
the  Tilers  the  desire  for  a  club  house  en- 
tirely their  own.  Not  long  after  their 
return  an  opportunity  presented  to  rent 
the  cloistered  retreat  at  S'^'A  West 
Tenth  Street,  and  then  it  was  that  they 
moved  their  choicest  possessions  down 
the  damp  underground  passageway. 
Stanford  White  executed  the  decorative 
details,  and  in  that  wide  lounging- room, 
where  "the  atmosphere  was  almost  close, 
almost  hot,  and  smelt  savoury,"  the 
Tilers  lived  and  recalled  the  most  exqui- 
site moments  of  life. 
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Here  it  was  that  one  evening  Elihu 
Vedder — the  Pagan — waxed  sentimental 
and,  lying  back  among  the  cushions, 
purred  forth  confidences  of  Capri  and  a 
"dark-eyed  girl  who  filled  his  heart  and 
emptied  his  purse  in  student  days." 

"And  what  became  of  her?"  queried 
Cadmius. 

"Oh,  she  exists — fresh  and  lovely  as 
the  day  I  left  her.  You  know  my  paint- 
ing of  The  Sibyl?— Well,  that's  the 
lady." 

And  here  Briareus  admitted  how  in  a 
garden  in  Holland  he  met,  loved,  and 
painted  his  "Girl  in  the  Hammock,"  about 
whom  all  the  critics  were  so  enthusiastic. 
And  the  Owl  told  of  how  one  afternoon 
he  had  come  out  of  Harper's  office  in 
Franklin  Square  and  beheld  Brooklyn 
Bridge,  then  building,  as  it  towered  ma- 
jestically above  the  squat,  sordid  tene- 
ments of  the  river- front,  and  how  that 
contrasting  vision  had  emblazoned  itself 
upon  his  mind  as  the  genius  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  rising  supreme  above  the 
squalid  tangle  of  the  eighteenth;  how 
the  thought  had  driven  him  before  it  un- 
til it  forced  him  to  set  to  work  on  his 
"Brooklyn  Bridge,''  out  of  doors,  with 
sleet-streaked  December  blasts  chilling 
his  hands,  and  how  at  the  end  of  eight 
days  he  went  home  with  the  completed 
picture  and  a  violent  attack  of  la  grippe. 
The  club  never  wearied  of  dwelling  thus 
upon  the  romance  which  underlies  the 
execution  of  every  canvas  ever  wrought. 

Each  Tiler  upon  his  entry  into  the 
room  was  greeted  with  some  particular 
cry,  chanted  at  him  by  the  entire  com- 
pany in  unison.  Whenever  Frederick 
Dielman  appeared,  for  instance,  he  was 
greeted  with:  "O,  poor  Terrapin;  O, 
poor  Terrapin— FISH !"— the  last  word 
a  long-drawn  bellow.  The  significance 
of  these  salutations  no  one  ever  could  ex- 
plain ;  they  simply  existed,  a  very  essen- 
tial and  typical  part  of  the  fraternity's 
happy-go-lucky  intimacy.  One  Wednes- 
day when  Edwin  A.  Abbey  dropped  in 
unexpectedly,  fresh  from  London  tri- 
umphs, the  roar  of  "Chestnut!"  which 
welcomed  him  is  said  to  have  rocked  the 
tower  of  Jefferson  Market  across  the 
way. 

"Just  came  over,"  he  explained  as  they 
helped  him  with  his  coat,  "to  tell  you 


boys  of  a  real  Cavalier  saddle  I  happened 
to  pick  up  the  other  day.  You'd  like  it; 
it's  a  beauty — hogskin,  wooden  pum- 
mels, stirrups  like  those  in  Vandyke's 
Charles  H.  It's  modelled  after  one  of 
Prince  Rupert's."  And  without  more 
ado  he  took  his  old  place  in  the  circle, 
regaling  them  with  the  latest  gossip  of 
Du  Maurier,  Burne-Jones,  Alma-Tadema 
and  Sargent. 

The  Griffin  rose  and  approached  the 
hearth,  to  do  honour  to  the  prodigal  with 
a  preparation  of  Kibobs. 

"Something  new — ^your  cooking,  isn't 
it?"  asked  the  Chestnut. 

"This  is  a  dish  I  learned  to  prepare 
this  summer,"  returned  the  Griffin. 
"Rather  curious  how  I  came  by  the  rec- 
ipe, too. — My  wife  and  I  were  doing 
some  painting  on  the  Desert  of  Sahara. 
I  noticed  a  particular  prospect  that  ap- 
pealed to  me  and  started  toward  it. 
Well,  you  know  how  deceptive  distances 
are  on  the  desert.  When  I'd  made  mv 
sketch  and  turned  around  Mrs.  Giffonl 
was  nowhere  in  sight.  I  was  wild.  For 
hours  I  ran  around  looking  for  her,  but 
I  seemed  to  have  lost  my  way  completely. 
It  was  dusk  before  I  finally  did  sight  her, 
and  then  the  situation  she  was  in  turned 
my  blood  cold.  An  Arab  with  a  long  dirk 
in  his  hand  was  bent  threateningly 
over  her!  I  motioned  to  her  to  be  quiet 
and  crept  up  on  the  man.  I  had  to  be 
careful,  because  he  had  a  flock  of  sheep 
with  him,  and  I  was  afraid  that  if  they 
started  to  bleat  he  might  look  around  be- 
fore I  could  get  to  him.  They  didn't, 
though,  and  I  reached  him  just  as  he 
started  to  sweep  the  knife  downwards. 
With  one  blow  back  of  the  ear  I  sent  him 
spinning.  I  was  going  to  follow  up  that 
advantage,  wrestle  the  dirk  away  from 
him,  and  finish  him  on  the  spot,  when  my 
wife  threw  herself  at  my  neck."  He 
turned  the  spits  with  dramatic  delibera- 
tion, "It  seemed,"  he  continued  pres- 
ently, "that  she'd  stopped  the  fellow  to 
ask  if  he'd  seen  anything  of  me,  had 
made  friends  with  him,  and  happened  to 
mention  the  fact  that  she  was  ravenous. 
Being  a  chivalrous  soul  he  insisted  upon 
killing  one  of  his  own  sheep  to  furnish 
food  for  her.  It  was  that  murder  which 
my  blow  had  interrupted.  But  after 
matters  had  been  explained,  the  Arab  did 
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kill  a  sheep,  and  all  three  of  us  ate  dinner 
by  the  light  of  a  bonfire  there  on  the 
verge  of  the  desert, — We  had  Kibobs 
that  night,  and  the  Arab  taught  me  how 
to  prepare  them." 

When  the  sizzling  akewersful  had  been 
handed  about  and  the  whole  room  was 
munching  in  delicious  informality,  the 
Chestnut  asked  news  of  the  local  art 
world.  The  Owl,  always  to  be  depended 
upon  for  the  latest  gossip,  unfolded  for 
his  benefit  the  tale  of  a  very  mediocre 


]>erception  of  what  is  true  and  beautiful 
in  art  to  believe  any  such  bosh.  Why, 
that  chap's  just  like  a  huckster  peddling 
suspenders.  The  pursuit  of  the  ideal  in 
art  absorbs  a  man's  life.  The  hard  study 
and  grinding  work  he  goes  through  to 
enable  him  to  produce  something  really 
worth  while  are  wearing  and  exhausting. 
This  I  know  to  my  cost.  But  the  stu- 
pidity of  the  public  and  its  neglect  to  un- 
derstand and  appreciate  a  piece  of  good 
work  after   it's   finished — these  are   the 


portrait  painter  who  had  hired  a  cottage 
at  Newport  that  summer  and,  by  clever 
chicanery,  managed  to  clear  all  his  ex- 
penses and  sail  for  Paris  with  a  clear 
eight  thousand  dollars  profit  for  his  three 
months*  sojourn, 

"Terrible,"  commented  the  Chestnut. 
"I  can't  understand  how  such  things  can 
be." 

"Oh.  I  don't  know  as  it's  so  terrible." 
The  Owl  became  judicial.  "If  people 
are  silly  enough  to  be  roped  in  in  that 
way  some  one  might  as  well  have  their 
money." 

The  Saint  roused  indignantly  from  his 
normal  taciturnity. 

"You  don't  think  anything  of  the 
kind,"  he  cried,     "You  have  too  fine  a 


severest  disappointments  an  artist  ex- 
periences, I  am  poor  and  suppose  I  al- 
ways shall  be.  I  love  my  work  for  the 
good  it  does  me.  It  is  three-fourths  of 
my  existence,  nine-tenths  of  my  happi- 
ness, and  all  of  my  ambition ;  and  I 
would  see  your  chnckie-headed  money- 
bags in  Hades  before  I  would  move  out 
of  my  studio  six  inches  to  get  a  commis- 
sion for  a  monument  a  mile  high  unless 
I  got  something  else  out  of  it  besides  the 
sum  of  money  set  down  in  the  contract," 
This  was  said  before  St,  Gaudens  had 
attained  to  any  fame;  it  was  a  statement 
from  obscurity  of  the  creed  which  is 
stamped  in  every  strong,  sinewy  curve 
of  his  modelling,  of  the  creed  through 
adherence  to  which  he  caused  mankind 
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to  "wear  a  pathway  to  his  door"  and 
left  the  world  a  better,  nobler  place  in 
which  to  dwell.  And  as  he  recited  it  that 
evening  the  Tilers  raised  a  mighty  shout 
of  approbation  and,  filling  one  of  the 
pewter  tankards  to  the  brim,  forced  him 
to  drink  his  own  health  while  they 
clapped  him  roughly  on  the  back  to  dis- 
tract attention  from  the  deep,  inner 
chords  he  had  made  to  vibrate. 

TJien  the  evening  was  brought  to  its 
close.  All  those  gatherings  terminated 
more  or  less  alike.  The  Catgut  would 
unroll  his  violin,  the  Husk  would  seat 
himself  at  the  piano,  the  others  refilling 
their  pipes  and  settling  back  luxuriously, 
and  Beethoven's  Palhetique,  Schumann's 
sonata  in  A  minor,  or  Chopin's  sym- 
phony in  B  minor  would  fill  the  room 
like  celestial  .sighs.  After  a  space  the 
baritone  would  join  those  at  the  piano 
and,  in  a  voice  as  rich  and  tenderly 
warm  as  an  Italian  sky,  pour  forth  old 
Bedouin  love  songs  until  romance, 
wreathed  in  rosemary,  crept  from  the 
cave  of  dreams  and,  far  over  the  house- 
tops, dawn  trailed  slim,  pale  fingers 
across  the  eastern  sky.  .  .  . 

The  old  house  in  West  Tenth  Street 
is  a  private  dwelling  now  and  twentieth 
century  commerce  jostles  it  with  an 
ugly,  unsympathetic  apartment  house. 
No  more  do  eager  feet  splash  through 
the  dim  passageway,  nor  loud  yelps  of 
welcome  echo  through  the  infinitesimal, 
geranium-studded  garden.  The  piano  is 
stilled  and  the  "old-fashioned  English 
grate  set  into  the  chimney  with  wide 
hobs"  win  never  again  leap  into  quicker 
fiame  at  the  demand  of  impromptu  broils. 

Many  of  the  Tilers  have  finally  laid 
aside  Iheir  brushes — prematurely  cut 
down  in  their  very  primes.     Those  who 


are  left  are  for  the  most  part  widely 
scattered ;  and  no  "re-unions"  are  held. 
Often,  however,  they  meet  in  the  New 
York  clubs  which  artists  frequent. 
About  them  the  younger  generation  re- 
sents even  the  application  of  the  term 
"artist"  to  itself.  If  their  occupation 
must  be  designated  these  younger  paint- 
ers prefer  the  less  sesthetic  word  "paint- 
er." They  sally  forth  not  to  low-ceil- 
inged.  smoky  apartments  remote  from 
the  glare  of  throngs  where  viols  reawake 
the  exquisite  sorrows  of  Schumann  and 
Chopin,  but  to  the  gilded  caravansaries 
of  Broadway,  in  which  the  orchestra  ac- 
commodates with  the  latest  musical 
comedy  tunes.  Other  times  —  other 
manners !  Perhaps  the  change  may  be 
for  the  better — it  is  difficult  to  live  in  an 
age  and  appraise  it  correctly  at  the  same 
time — ^but  the  old  Tiler,  with  the  advan- 
tage of  a  quarter  century's  perspective, 
feels  out  of  place  in  this  atmosphere  of 
superficialities  and   bank-notes. 

He  wends  his  way  out  of  the  garish 
rush  to  a  quiet  studio  where  the  light 
falls  softly,  and  there  draws  out  the 
"Book  of  the  Tile  Club"— an  ample 
tome  whose  covers  are  of  ivory  and  gold, 
satisfying  to  the  touch.  And  as  he  tunis 
the  pages,  while  shadows  gather  in 
deeper  purples  about  the  comers  of  the 
room,  the  old  figures,  glad  with  the 
youth  of  i88a,  cluster  close  around,  the 
old  cries  rend  the  night,  the  Griffin  bends 
to  the  preparation  of  Kibobs,  the  Cat- 
gut strings  his  violin,  and  a  dozen  pipes 
are  kindled. 

Iram  indeed   is  gone  itith  all  his  rose. 
And   Jamshyds  Sev'n-Ring'd  Cup  where  no 
one  knows. 

But  still  a  Ruby  kindles  in  the  Vine. 
.\nd  many  a  garden  by  the  water  blows. 
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H.  C.  BUNNER  AND  HIS  CIRCLE 


BY  HENRY  GALLUP  PAINE 


HE  writer  first  met  H. 
C.  Bunner  in  the  spring 
of  1881,  at  the  house  of 
Brander  Matthews,  who 
then  Hved  at  No.  330 
East  Seventeenth  Street, 
on  Stuyvesant  Square. 
His  full  name  was  Henry  Cuyler  Bun- 
ner; but  in  spite  of  a  long  intimacy  and 
close  association,  his  middle  name  re- 
mained a  mystery  until  after  his  death. 
He  always  signed  himself  "H.  C.  Bun- 
ner," and  preferred  to  be  known,  even 
by  his  most  intimate  friends,  as  "Bun- 
ner." Even  his  wife  spoke  of  him  as 
"Bunner,"  and  generally  so  addressed 
him.  The  fact  that  his  mother  and  his 
brother  Rudolph,  the  artist,  called  him 
'* Harry,"  was  the  only  clew  to  what  the 
H.  stood  for. 

Puck  was  founded  in  1877;  and  Bun- 
ner, who  had  joined  the  staff  almost  im- 
mediately, had  been  editor  for  four 
years.  He  was  then  twenty-five  years 
old ;  but  to  a  youngster,  fresh  from  col- 
lege and  just  breaking  into  the  magazine 
game  as  a  clerk  in  the  business  office  of 
Scribner  and  Company  (now  the  Century 
Company),  he  appeared  considerably 
older.  Of  medium  height  and  slight  of 
frame,  with  a  smooth  upper  lip  and  dark, 
close-cropped  side-whiskers,  he  looked, 
when  his  face  was  in  repose,  more  like 
a  clergyman  than  the  editor  of  a  comic 
weekly.  This  impression  was  heightened 
by  the  style  of  silk  hat  he  then  affected 
— one  of  the  stove-pipe  variety,  with 
narrow  brim.  But  it  was  only  in  exter- 
nals that  he  conveyed  an  impression  of 
dignified  seriousness.  Yet  that  is  not 
quite  the  way  to  put  it,  after  all ;  for  he 
took  his  work  seriously  and  felt  the  re- 
sponsibility of  his  position  as  editor  of 
a  journal  that,  in  spite  of  its  humorous 
dress  and  contents,  he  was  making  edi- 
torially a  political  force  in  the  country. 
And  he  was,  above  all,  a  man  of  dignity. 
He  was  not  a  man  with  whom  one  would 
be  likely  to  take  liberties.  But  he  simply 
bubbled  over  with  spontaneous  humour. 


He  was  one  of  the  few  men  who  are 
as  brilliant  in  conversation  as  in  their 
writings.  Wit  sparkled  at  the  end  of  his 
tongue  as  gaily  as  at  the  point  of  his 
pen.  Moreover,  he  was  as  appreciative 
as  he  was  clever ;  and  in  repeating  a  good 
story  or  witty  speech  that  he  had  heard, 
he  was  always  careful  to  give  due  credit 
for  it.  He  was  one  of  the  most  com- 
panionable of  men.  He  was  sympathy 
personified,  and  was  ever  ready  to  adapt 
his  own  mood  to  that  of  his  friend.  If 
there  was  anything  he  could  do  for  you, 
he  did  not  content  himself  with  offering 
to  do  it.  He  did  it.  He  was  as  honest 
and  open  in  his  likes  and  dislikes  as  a 
child.  If  he  liked  you,  you  knew  it; 
and  if  he  disliked  you,  he  did  not  cover 
up  his  feelings  with  any  pretence.  So, 
when  he  showed  a  liking  for  you,  you 
knew  that  he  meant  it,  and  were  glad  and 
proud  of  it. 

He  lived  at  that  time  in  lodgings  in 
East  Twentieth  Street,  near  Fourth  Ave- 
nue. There,  after  the  writer  had  come  to 
know  him  through  frequent  meetings  at 
Brander  Matthews',  he  had  the  pleasure  of 
spending  two  or  three  evenings  with  him 
and  some  of  his  associates  of  those  days. 
Among  these  were  James  L.  Ford,.  Will- 
iam J.  Henderson,  John  Moran,  B.  B. 
Vallentine,  R.  K.  Munkittrick,  George 
Edgar  Montgomery,  George  Parsons 
Lathrop,  Benjamin  Ellis  Martin,  Edgar 
Fawcett,  William  Henry  Bishop,  A.  E. 
Watrous,  and  "Peleg  Arkwright*'  Proud- 
fit.  There  were  among  the  others,  a  few 
who,  if  not  quite  so  companionable,  were 
never  allowed  to  feel  they  were  not  just 
as  welcome. 

In  the  meantime,  the  writer  had  be- 
come an  editorial  assistant  on  St.  Nich- 
olas, but  did  not  feel  that  he  was  fully 
initiated  into  the  "literary  life"  until 
after  he  had  received  his  first  invitation 
to  Bunner's  rooms,  and  had  lunched  with 
him  and  the  Puck  staff  at  Koster  and 
Bial's  downtown  restaurant,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Warren  and  Church  Streets. 
Puck  had,  by  that  time,  moved  to  No. 
23  Warren  Street,  from  its  quarters  in 
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North  William  Street — the  land  having 
been  taken  for  the  New  York  approach 
to  the  Brooklyn  Bridge. 

It  was  in  the  nature  of  an  exciting  ad- 
venture to  slip  away  at  noon-time  from 
the  cloister-like  hush  of  the  editorial 
rooms  of  the  Century  Company,  then  as 
now  on  the  north  side  of  Union  Square, 
to  the  gayer  and  less  formal  atmosphere 
of  the  Puck  office.  With  increasing 
prosperity,  the  men  who  made  Puck 
had  given  over  sending  out  for  cheese 
sandwiches  and  beer  to  be  consumed  at 
desk  and  drawing  table,  cutting,  so  leg- 
end has  it,  the  ponderous  sandwiches 
with  the  office  shears.  Around  the  table 
regularly  reserved  for  the  staff  at  "Kos- 
ter's"  gathered  daily  Bunner,  Munkit- 
trick,  William  Curtis  Gibson,  Frederick 
Burr  Opper,  Charles  J.  Taylor,  Arthur 
Gillam,  Ned  Wales,  and  other  fellow- 
workers  and  friends,  a  bright  and  joyous 
company.  During  that  mid-day  hour  all 
reference  to  "shop"  was  taboo.  Did  any 
one  attempt  to  suggest  an  idea  for  a  car- 
toon, to  criticise  a  drawing,  to  comment 
on  an  editorial,  or  a  joke,  Bunner  would 
frown,  raise  a  protesting  hand,  and  say : 
'*Let  this  hallowed  hour  with  better 
thoughts  be  spent !"  He  held  that  lunch- 
eon was  a  time  for  refreshment  of  the 
mind  as  well  as  the  body.  Accustomed 
always  to  concentrate  on  the  task  at 
hand,  he  felt  the  need  of  relaxation  after 
the  morning's  work  to  prepare  for  that 
of  the  afternoon.  But  he  was  equally 
intolerant  of  "shop"  talk  at  all  meals. 

In  those  days,  he  usually  dined  at  the 
Westmoreland  Hotel,  on  the  southeast 
corner  of  Seventeenth  Street  and  Fourth 
Avenue.  Laurence  Hutton,  before  his 
marriage  in  1885,  dined  there  frequently 
with  him;  and  the  round  table  by  the 
window  was  nightly  filled  with  a  slightly 
varying  company,  recruited  from  the 
fifty-cent  (or  cheaper)  table  d'hotes 
nearer  Sixth  Avenue,  when  prosperity 
or  recklessness  impelled  to  indulgence  in 
the  luxury  of  an  d  la  carte  meal,  fla- 
voured with  Bunner's  and  Hutton's  dis- 
course. 

The  Authors  Club  was  founded  in 
1882.  Bunner  was  one  of  the  early  mem- 
bers, and  through  the  benevolent  con- 
nivance of  Brander  Matthews  and  Lau- 
rence Hutton,  the  writer,  too,  was  smug- 


gled in  shortly  after, on  the  strength  of  his 
humble  editorial  job  and  the  printed  li- 
bretto of  an  operetta  that  never  advanced 
beyond  the  indignity  of  a  performance 
by  church  choir  amateurs.  In  this  com- 
pany, of  which  the  writer  was  the  young- 
est member,  were  many  greybeards  who, 
from  their  heights  of  wisdom,  looked 
down  on  such  youngsters  as  Bunner  and 
his  contemporaries.  This  gave  a  younger 
man  courage  to  meet  the  literary  hero 
on  a  more  equal  footing  than  had  ever 
been  attempted  before. 

The  Authors  at  that  time  occupied  the 
second  floor  at  No.  19  West  Twenty- 
fourth  Street,  the  first  floor  and  base- 
ment being  given  over  to  the  Fencers 
Club — a  wedding  of  mind  and  muscle 
that  received  additional  sanction  through 
the  ministrations  of  Captain  Hippolyte 
Nicholas,  the  maitre  d'arntes,  who  was 
as  doughty  with  the  skillet  as  the  rapier. 
His  attacks  upon  the  digestion  of  the 
Authors,  at  their  fortnightly  suppers, 
were  as  grateful  and  as  innocuous  as  his 
daily  assaults  upon  the  external  anatomy 
of  the  Fencers ;  while  his  persuasive  elo- 
quence on  the  value  of  physical  exercise 
as  a  spur  to  mental  activity  won  to  the 
Fencers  many  recruits  from  the  Authors. 
Bunner  was  among  those  who  joined  the 
awkward  squad,  from  which  he  never 
emerged.  He  had  not  taken  many  les- 
sons before  he  expressed  the  opinion  that 
our  maitre  d'armes  was  better  at  a  saute 
than  an  assaut.  And  he  was  right,  as 
was  afterward  demonstrated  when  Nich- 
olas's graduates  found  themselves  every- 
where outpointed  in  their  encounters 
with  members  of  other  clubs,  and  had  to 
begin  all  over  again.  Pax  Hippolyto. 
He  was  a  good  cook. 


II 


Bunner  was  never  the  man  to  break  up 
a  party,  and  he  was  always  one  of  the 
last  to  leave  the  regular  meetings  of  the 
Authors  Club;  and,  as  the  writer  lodged 
in  the  house,  there  was  no  thought  of 
going  to  bed  while  any  one  remained. 
Thus  there  grew  a  very  intimate  asso- 
ciation with  Bunner  in  those  after  mid- 
night hours  when  men's  souls  expand 
and  friendships  ripen.  No  matter  how 
late  it  might  be  when  we  parted,  there 
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was  always  something  left  unsaid,  some 
topic  to  be  further  discussed ;  and  so  the 
writer  formed  the  habit  of  spending, 
first  one,  then  two,  and  later  often  three 
evenings,  or  latter  parts  of  evenings, 
with  Runner  in  his  cozy  bachelor  apart- 
ment in  East  Seventeenth  Street,  near 
Fifth  Avenue. 

This  place  was  perhaps  less  of  a  club 
room  than  his  old  lodgings  in  Twentieth 
Street.  A  few  of  the  less  worthy  of  his 
early  associates  had  abused  a  hospitality 
that  was  always  unstinted ;  and,  with  the 
tactful  aid  of  John  the  janitor,  the  com- 
pany at  Seventeenth  Street  became  more 
select  and  more  congenial. 

In  those  days  it  was  always  a  mystery 
to  his  friends  how  Bunner  ever  found 
time  to  write  his  stories  and  verses,  other 
than  those  that  appeared  in  Puck,  most 
of  which  he  wrote  at  the  office.  You 
hardly  ever  caught  him  at  it;  and  when 
you  ilid,  he  always  seemed  to  welcome 
the  interruption.  But  write  he  did,  in 
such  odd  solitary  moments  as  his  friends, 
more  by  accident  than  design,  granted 
him. 

It  was  different  with  The  Midge, 
which,  for  various  and  sufficient  reasons, 
he  desired  to  complete  before  his  mar- 
riage. There  were  times,  then,  when 
Bunner  would  actually  deny  himself  to 
his  friends  in  order  to  work  on  this 
story;  moving  for  that  purpose,  prema- 
turely and  without  publicity,  into  the 
apartment  at  No.  330  East  Seventeenth 
Street,  where  he  later  brought  his  bride, 
who  was  Miss  Alice  Learned,  of  New 
London. 

This  and  every  book  he  published 
afterward  was  dedicated  to  A.  L.  B. ; 
and  even  his  first  book,  Airs  Prom 
A  ready,  published  before  he  was  en- 
gaged, although  it  bore  a  formal  dedi- 
cation to  Brander  Matthews,  contained 
on  its  last  page  those  beautiful  verses, 
"To  Her." 

Ill 

Bunner  wrote  very  rapidly  in  those 
days ;  because  he  had  cultivated  the  habit 
of  thinking  out,  before  he  sat  down  to 
write,  the  exact  construction  and  even 
the  phraseology  of  his  stories.  Ideas 
came  to  him  quickly,  too.  For  a  hun- 
dred years  New  York  celebrated  with  an 


annual  parade  the  evacuation  of  the 
city  by  the  British  in  1783.  The  last 
celebration  of  this  nature  took  place  in 
1883,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  that  day, 
as  Bunner  and  Brander  Matthews  were 
standing  on  the  steps  of  the  latter's  house 
in  East  Eighteenth  Street,  a  little  de- 
tachment of  Zouaves  marched  by,  bear- 
ing their  tattered  and  bullet-riddled  regi- 
mental colours.  Instinctively,  as  all  men 
do  whose  recollection  goes  back  to  the 
days  of  the  Civil  War,  the  two  men 
raised  their  hats  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 
Just  after  dinner  that  evening,  Bunner 
brought  to  Matthews  his  beautiful  poem. 
"Off  With  Your  Hat  as  the  Flag  Goes 
By."  On  another  occasion,  when  Mat- 
thews expressed  surprise  that  Bunner 
could  have  found  time  among  all  his 
multifarious  duties  and  engagements  to 
write  two  of  his  best  poems  within  a 
week,  Bunner  exclaimed:  "Oh,  spring 
makes  poetry  just  ooze  out  of  me!'* 

In  later  years,  when  he  lived  in  Nut- 
ley,  New  Jersey,  Bunner  dictated  every- 
thing he  wrote,  even  verse.  He  would 
walk  up  and  down,  usually  in  the  hall, 
choosing  his  words  and  framing  his  sen- 
tences, until  he  had  a  paragraph  or  two 
completely  formulated;  then  he  would 
pop  into  the  room  and  repeat  them  to 
his  secretary,  who  took  them  down  on 
the  typewriter.  His  work,  even  when 
done  in  this  way,  required  very  little  pol- 
ishing. Once,  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
he  suddenly  found  himself  wide  awake 
with  an  idea  for  a  sonnet  running  in  his 
head.  He  thereupon  in  bed  slowly  com- 
posed the  poem  to  his  satisfaction,  and 
then  turned  over  and  went  to  sleep,  sure 
that  he  could  write  it  out  in  the  morning 
— which  he  did. 

He  had  a  very  large  vocabulary  and  a 
remarkable  command  of  it,  and  seemed 
with  little  effort  always  to  select  the 
word  to  express  his  exact  thought.  This 
was  doubtless  due  to  his  wide  reading 
and  to  his  wonderfully  retentive  mem- 
ory. He  was  one  of  the  most  rapid 
readers,  if  not  the  most  rapid  reader, 
that  the  writer  has  ever  encountered.  He 
seemed  to  be  able  to  visualise  a  page  at 
a  glance:  and  he  would  turn  the  leaves 
of  a  book  almost  as  fast  as  he  could  slip 
his  forefinger  between  them.  And  what- 
ever he  read,  he  remembered.     It  was  a 
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sort  of  game  among  his  friends  to  put 
him  to  the  test — to  take  from  his  book- 
case some  dusty  volume,  and  after  read- 
ing it,  to  draw  him  into  a  discussion  of 
it.  He  might  not  have  looked  at  it  for 
years;  but  it  was  always  as  fresh  in  his 
memory  as  if  he  had  just  finished  it,  and 
more  often  than  not,  he  would  be  able  to 
quote  entire  passages  from  it. 

He  not  only  read  everything  that  was 
worth  reading,  or  that  other  people  were 
reading,  but  he  had  a  great  fondness  for 
the  queer  and  unusual  in  literature.  In 
this  way  he  picked  up  an  enormous 
amount  of  bizarre  and  unfamiliar  in- 
formation, that  was  ever  at  his  tongue's 
end  in  quotation  or  allusion  when  occa- 
sion served.  In  fact,  he  had  such  a  fund 
of  curious  and  forgotten  lore,  and  such 
a  habit  of  drawing  on  it,  that  he  often 
gave  one  an  eerie  impression  of  know- 
ing everything.  As  a  mater  of  fjict,  he 
did  appear  to  know  something  about 
everything ;  and  it  never  took  him  longer 
than  the  time  to  give  a  nervous  little 
cough,  .to  recall  it  to  memory. 

There  was  something  lightning-like  in 
the  activity  of  his  mind.  Every  impres- 
sion that  he  had  ever  received  seemed 
equally  at  his  command,  and  to  have  di- 
rect, and  instantaneous  connection  with 
every  other  impression.  And  he  never 
allowed  these  mental  telegraph  wires  to 
grow  rusty  through  disuse.  This  was 
very  useful  to  him  in  argument,  into 
which  he  was  frequently  led;  for  he 
formed  his  judgments  quickly,  and  was 
very  tenacious  of  them.  If  you  hap- 
pened to  disagree  with  him  on  a  subject 
about  which  you  felt  yourself  particularly 
Avell  informed,  just  as  you  thought  you 
1iad  driven  him  into  a  corner  trom  which 
-there  was  no  escape,  he  would  reach 
l)ack  into  his  mind  and  produce,  to  sus- 
tain his  position,  some  unfamiliar  fact 
-or  authority  that  would  leave  him  in  pos- 
•session  of  the  field.  He  might  afterward 
recede  from  his  position,  and  acknowl- 
edge himself  convinced;  but  he  could 
rarely  deny  himself  the  satisfaction  of 
the  verbal  victory. 

A  year  or  so  after  his  marriage  Bun- 
ner  removed  with  his  family  to  Nutley, 
New  Jersey,  and  about  the  same  time, 
the  writer  became  associate  editor  of 
Puck.    This   was   in   the    fall   of    1887, 


when  the  offices  were  in  the  new  Puck 
Building,  No.  39  East  Houston  Street, 
at  the  southwest  corner  of  Mulberry 
Street,  on  the  block  below  old  Police 
Headquarters. 

•  What  impressed  the  writer  most  on 
becoming  a  member  of  the  staflF,  was  the 
business-like  way  in  which  the  paper  was 
conducted.  He  had  always  supposed 
that  Puck  was  edited,  illustrated  and 
published  in  a  careless,  haphazard  sort 
of  way — that  the  whole  enterprise  was 
a  huge  joke  that  was  successful  because 
people  loved  to  laugh.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  are  few  offices  where  the  sys- 
tem was  so  thorough  and  so  good.  For 
this  Adolph  Schwarzmann,  the  publisher, 
was  responsible;  and  he  had  in  the  edi- 
torial office  an  able  adjutant  in  W.  C. 
Gibson,  the  art  editor,  and  an  enthusi- 
astic advocate  in  his  editor-in-chief. 
Bunner  approved  of  system,  but  he  also 
approved  of  letting  others  carry  it  out. 
He  did  whatever  it  was  essential  for  him 
to  do— and  a  great  deal  more — ^but  mere 
executive  details  had  no  interest  for  him, 
and,  in  the  steady  pressure  of  more  im- 
portant work,  he  had  no  time  for  them. 
That  was  why  he  desired  an  associate 
editor. 

His  desk  was  piled  so  high  with  let- 
ters, manuscripts,  newspapers,  proofs, 
and  what-not,  that  there  was  no  room 
for  him  to  write,  so  he  had  transferred 
his  inkstand  to  a  table  in  the  comer ;  and 
that,  in  turn,  had  accumulated  its  own 
mountain  of  paper,  with  only  a  little  val- 
ley at  the  foot  hardly  large  enough  to 
hold  a  piece  of  copy  paper.  It  was  the 
work  of  some  months  to  clear  this  all 
away,  and  to  write  letters  of  explanation 
to  unanswered  correspondents. 

Bunner  was  not  to  blame  for  this. 
The  calls  upon  him  were  so  constant  and 
insistent,  that  it  was  simply  impossible 
for  him  to  write  personal  letters  unless 
he  neglected  the  more  imperative  duty 
of  making  Puck  the  power  it  was  in 
those  days.  The  whole  weight  of  the 
paper  was  on  his  shoulders.  He  sug- 
gested many  of  the  cartoons,  and  was 
consulted  about  all  the  others;  he  di- 
rected the  editorial  policy,  and  wrote  all 
the  editorials;  he  passed  upon  all  the 
contributions,  and  scrutinised  the  proofs 
with  particular  care;  and  there  was  not 
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a  number  of  the  paper  issued  that  did 
not  contain  columns  of  his  own  compo- 
sition— articles,  stories,  sketches,  jokes, 
verses,  captions  for  "comics"  (illus- 
trated dialogues),  and  whatever  goes  to 
make  up  the  contents  of  a  humorous 
magazine  with  a  serious  purpose.  It 
was  simply  because  he  put  the  interests 
of  the  paper  before  his  own  that  he  neg- 
lected his  personal  correspondents. 

Although  Puck  for  many  years  con- 
spicuously displayed  the  following  cou- 
plet: 

"Rejected  manuscripts  Puck  ne'er  returns, 
In  summer  tears  them  and  in  winter  burns," 

all  unavailable  contributions  that  con- 
tained return  postage  were  scrupulously 
mailed  back  to  the  writers.  Unfortu- 
nately, many  of  these  contributions  came 
in  envelopes  addressed  to  Bunner  per- 
sonally, and  not  a  few  were  overlooked. 
If  any  old  contributor  to  Puck  or  any 
old  friend  of  Bunner's  still  holds  himself 
aggrieved  on  this  account,  he  should  in- 
stantly forgive  him.  There  was  never  a 
more  loyal  friend  than  H.  C.  B.,  never 
an  editor  who  strove  harder  to  do  his 
whole  duty  to  his  paper. 


IV 


It  was  entirely  owing  to  Bunner 's  in- 
fluence that  Puck,  which  had  always  be- 
fore been  Republican  in  politics,  allied 
itself  with  the  Mugwumps  in  1884  and 
supported  Grover  Cleveland  for  the 
presidency.  Mr.  Schwarzmann,  the  pub- 
lisher, who  held  the  same  political  views 
as  Bunner,  was  at  first  doubtful  of  the 
expediency,  from  a  business  standpoint, 
of  taking  so  radical  a  step;  but  he  was 
a  man  of  too  high  principle,  too  sincere 
a  lover  of  the  truth  as  he  saw  it,  too 
honest,  straightforward  and  courageous, 
to  hesitate  when  it  came  to  the  moment 
of  definite  decision.  Although  he  felt 
that  the  change  of  base  spelt  ruin  for 
Puck,  he  stood  behind  his  editor  like  a 
rock  in  the  face  of  no  little  inside  op- 
position. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Puck  was 
an  important  factor  in  the  campaign,  and 
that  its  representation  of  Blaine  as  the 
"Tattooed  Man"  was  an  important  ele- 
ment in  the  defeat  of  the  Republican 


candidate.  There  is  a  little  inside  story 
in  regard  to  the  evolution  of  the  "Tat- 
tooed Man."  Some  time  before  the  na- 
tional conventions  were  held,  it  occurred 
to  Bunner  to  represent  in  a  cartoon  the 
various  candidates  for  nomination  in  the 
guise  of  "freaks"  in  a  dime  museum; 
and  the  idea  was  entrusted  to  Arthur 
Gillam,  the  artist,  to  execute.  When 
Gillam  had  made  his  first  outline  sketch, 
he  came  to  Bunner  for  suggestions  for 
designs  with  which  to  embellish  the  cari- 
cature of  David  Davis,  whom  he  had  se- 
lected to  represent  the  tattooed  man,  pre- 
sumably because  his  obese  personality 
presented  the  largest  area  for  decorative 
purposes.  Like  a  flash,  Bunner  saw  the 
greater  possibilities  for  cartoon  effect  in 
substituting  the  man  who  afterward  be- 
came the  Republican  nominee,  and  repre- 
senting him  as  tattooed  with  the  points 
in  his  record  that  afforded  the  most  vul- 
nerable targets  to  his  enemies.  In  the 
published  cartoon  David  Davis  appeared 
as  the  fat  woman. 

The  new  associate  editor  soon  found 
that  his  most  valuable  function  was  in 
relieving  Bunner  of  all  office  details,  so- 
that  he  could  give  his  entire  time  to 
creative  work,  doing  his  writing  at  home 
and  coming  into  town  at  first  three  times,, 
then  twice,  and,  after  the  associate  edi- 
tor went  to  live  in  Nutley,  only  once  a 
week  for  a  general  conference.  In  con- 
sequence, he  was  able  to  give  more  care 
and  thought  to  his  own  contributions  to 
Puck,  and  these  established  a  higher 
standard  for  the  entire  contents. 

He  was  writing,  at  this  time,  a  great 
deal  for  the  monthly  magazines — The 
Century,  Scribner's,  Harper's — ^and  his 
stories  and  poems  had  won  him  a  high 
reputation  among  contemporary  men  of 
letters.  His  associates  on  Puck  encour- 
aged him  in  this,  because  they  recognised 
that  every  increase  in  Bunner*s  fame  as 
an  author  reflected  favourably  upon  the 
paper  that  he  edited.  Bunner,  however, 
was  not  content  with  any  such  indirect 
benefits,  and  he  planned  and  wrote  sev- 
eral series  of  very  short  stories  to  be 
printed  in  Puck,  The  first  were  his  fa- 
mous Short  Sixes;  Stories  to  be  Read 
while  the  Candle  Burns.  He  had,  per- 
haps, been  led  to  see  the  possibility  of 
writing  complete  stories  in  so  short  a 
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compass  from  having  read,  the  year  be- 
fore, all  of  Guy  de  Maupassant's  tales 
that  he  could  lay  his  hands  on.  So  con- 
vinced was  he  of  his  indebtedness  to 
Maupassant  for  the  method  of  his  Short 
Sixes,  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty he  was  prevailed  upon  not  to  print 
some  such  line  as  "with  acknowledg- 
ments to  Guy  de  Maupassant"  under  the 
general  title.  He  was  told  that  his  own 
personality  and  style  so  permeated  Short 
Sixes  that  no  one  would  believe  that 
they  owed  anything  to  Maupassant,  even 
if  he  said  so;  and,  while  perhaps  he 
might  not  have  written  exactly  those  sto- 
ries in  exactly  that  way  if  he  had  not 
read  Maupassant,  he  was  no  more  in- 
fluenced by  the  method  of  the  French 
author  than  he  was  by  that  of  any  other 
author  he  had  read  and  admired. 

Bunner  yielded,  but  under  protest; 
and  his  literary  conscience  was  so  sensi- 
tive that  he  could  not  rest  until  he  had 
devised  a  way  by  which  he  could  give 
credit  to  Maupassant  for  what  he  felt  he 
owed  him.  He  took  eleven  stories  of 
Maupassant's  and  did  them  into  Ameri- 
can, They  were  in  no  sense  translat- 
tions,  merely  the  Maupassant  plots  re- 
told in  the  American  environment  with 
which  Bunner  was  familiar,  and  follow- 
ing, more  or  less  closely,  Maupassant's 
method.  These  stories  were  first  pub- 
lished in  Puck,  and  then  in  book  form 
under  the  title  Made  in  France,  with  due 
acknowledgments  to  their  source.  And 
Bunner  was  happy.  But  the  book  con- 
tained twelve  stories;  for  Bunner  could 
not  refrain  from  playing  a  literary  joke 
upon  the  public.  The  story  that  most 
closely  resembled  Maupassant,  that 
seemed  most  nearly  a  translation,  was 
Bunner's  original  contribution  to  the  vol- 
ume. And  it  is  impossible  to  guess  how 
man  admirers  of  the  Frenchman  have 
tried  to  identify  that  story  and  to  dis- 
cover the  original  of  "The  Joke  on  M. 
Piptoneau"  in  Maupassant's  published 
work. 

No  man  who  ever  wrote  was  better 
able  to  perform  a  feat  of  this  sort  than 
Bunner.  With  a  mind  as  absolutely 
original  as  that  of  any  other  man  who 
ever  wrote,  he  could  with  wonderful  fa- 
cility adopt,  not  only  the  style  of  another 
author    (as  in  his  clever  renderings  of 


"Home,  Sweet  Home,"  in  the  several 
manners  of  Swinburne,  Dobson,  Pope, 
Bret  Harte  and  Whitman,  but,  if  the 
fancy  seized  him,  the  other's  point  of 
view  and  mental  processes. 

One  year,  Bunner  had  set  his  heart  on 
having  Frank  R.  Stockton  contribute  an 
original  story  to  the  Mid-summer  Puck, 
an  elaborate  issue,  printed  in  colours,  and 
sold  at  fifty  cents.  Stockton  more  than 
half  agreed  to  write  the  story — at  any 
rate,  Bunner  understood  that  he  was  to 
write  it,  and  planned  the  number  accord- 
ingly. But  when  the  time  came  for 
Stockton  to  deliver  the  copy,  it  was  not 
ready.  Bunner,  half  in  fun  and  half  in 
earnest,  threatened  to  write  the  story 
himself  if  Stockton  did  not  come  to  time 
with  it.  Stockton,  probably  half  in  fun 
and  half  in  earnest,  told  him  to  go  ahead 
— ^and  Bunner  went.  It  was  as  good  a 
story  as  Frank  Stockton  ever  wrote.  In- 
deed, it  was  so  good  that  it  caused  a 
slight  coolness  to  spring  up  between  the 
two  friends — one  that  lasted  nearly  a 
year.  The  trouble  was  that  Bunner's  fer- 
tile imagination  had  conceived  three  dis- 
tinct Stocktonian  ideas;  and  for  good 
measure  he  wove  them  all  into  one  story, 
so  that,  to  the  careful  reader,  they  un- 
consciously betrayed  the  Stockton  for- 
mula. 

On  another  occasion  Bunner  employed 
his  skill  at  imitative  writing  to  convey 
a  hint  to  a  friend.  A  man,  who  might 
have  been  known  as  Bill,  if  his  name  had 
been  William,  and  who  was  a  frequent 
contributor  to  Puck,  was  very  close  to 
Bunner.  He  had  worked  on  a  little 
weekly  paper,  and  had  subsisted  largely 
on  promises  until  the  proprietor  owed 
him  so  much  money  that  it  was  cheaper 
to  give  him  the  paper  than  to  pay  him 
his  arrears  of  salary.  This  left  the 
young  man  even  poorer  than  he  was  be- 
fore: and  what  he  got  from  Puck  was 
a  welcome  addition  to  his  income.  Puck 
paid  on  publication ;  and  Bill  was  usually 
on  hand  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  we 
went  to  press  to  see  if  his  name  was  on  the 
"horoscope/*  which  was  the  office  term 
for  the  weekly  editorial  expense  sheet. 
Whether  his  name  was  there  or  not,  he 
would  always  anxiously  scan  the  proofs 
of  standing  matter  that  hung  on  a  hook 
near   Gibson's  desk;   and,   if  he  found 
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anything  of  his  in  type,  would  quietly 
move  it  to  the  front,  where  it  would  be 
sure  to  catch  the  art  editor's  eye  when  he 
made  up  the  next  issue. 

At  the  stroke  of  four  in  the  afternoon 
work  ceased  in  the  editorial  and  art  de- 
partments; and  it  was  the  custom  for 
the  members  of  the  staff,  and  any  of 
their  friends  who  happened  to  be  pres- 
ent, to  meet  for  a  few  minutes  at  an  ad- 
jacent hostelry  before  dispersing  to  their 
homes.  Bill's  circumstances  conspired  to 
make  him  more  often  a  guest  than  a  host 
on  such  occasions — often  enough  to  ex- 
cite comment  among  those  who  did  not 
fully  appreciate  the  circumstances;  Bun- 
ner,  sensitive  for  the  reputation  of  his 
friend,  sought  to  convey  to  him  a  sug- 
gestion of  the  situation  without  speak- 
ing to  him  directly  on  so  delicate  a  sub- 
ject. So  he  wiote  a  half  column  skit  in 
Bill's  exact  style,  bearing  some  such  title 
as  "Bully  Bill  Nevertreat's  Bad  Day," 
had  it  put  in  type,  hung  a  proof  of  it  on 
the  hook  in  the  editorial  room,  and  or- 
dered the  type  distributed. 

Next  press  day,  Bill  dropped  in,  as 
usual,  and,  as  usual,  made  a  bee  line  for 
the  proof  hook.  His  eye  was  instantly 
caught  by  a  title  that  was  as  imitative 
of  his  style  as  the  story  that  followed. 
Naturally,  he  read  it,  to  see  who  was 
poaching  on  his  preserves.  And  that 
afternoon  at  the  line  up,  it  was  the  voice 
of  Bill  that  first  uttered  the  magic  words  1 
"Well,  boys,  what  will  you   have? 


\' 


Like  most  good  New  Yorkers,  Bunner 
was  born  somewhere  else,  in  his  case, 
Oswego,  New  York ;  but  his  family  were 
of  the  city,  and  to  it  he  removed  at  an 
early  age  and  made  it  particularly  his 
own.  He  loved  it  and  found  in  it  all 
the  romance  and  colour  that  the  unsee- 
ing proclaim  they  ntiss.  His  Story  of  a 
Netv  York  House,  "The  Red  Box  at 
Vesey  Street,"  and  Ballads  of  Broadway, 
are  instances  of  the  inspiration  the  city 
was  to  him.  He  loved  to  roam  through 
Greenwich  Village,  Chelsea,  the  French 
quarter,  the  Italian  quarter,  and  wherever 
immigrants  from  any  country  had  gath- 
ered in  sufficient  numbers  to  establish 
a  colony  and  to  give  a  distinctive  char- 
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acter  to  a  neighbourhood.  He  knew 
every  lane,  alley,  court  and  by-way  in 
the  metropolis;  and  if  he  ever  heard  of 
one  that  he  had  missed,  he  made  it  the 
object  of  an  early  pilgrimage.  If  he  had 
to  go  from  one  part  of  the  city  to  an- 
other, he  would  preferably  not  take  the 
direct  way,  but  would  follow  a  round- 
about route  that  led  him  through  some 
picturesque  quarter.  He  knew  an  amaz- 
ing number  of  queer  little  restaurants 
and  queer  little  shops  where  they  sold 
queer  little  things. 

On  one  occasion  he  criticised  one  of 
Puck's  artists  for  his  drawing  of  a  sabot. 
The  man  defended 'himself  by  saying  he 
had  been  unable  to  get  a  model.  "You 
can't  buy  wooden  shoes  in  New  York," 
he  declared. 

"Can't  you?''  retorted  Bunner,  and 
rushed  out  at  noon-time  and  came  back 
with  a  pair  of  sabots  under  his  arm.  He 
knew  where  they  made  them — on  a  side 
street  just  off  West  Broadway — for  the 
use  of  workers  in  dye  houses. 

The  copy  of  The  Story  of  a  New  York 
House  that  Bunner  gave  to  Brander  Mat- 
thews contains,  in  the  author's  handwrit- 
ing, the  following  inscription  in  verse, 
which  probably  has  never  been  printed. 

TO  BRANDER  MATTHEWS 

To  you,  who  know  our  motley  town, 
*  And  love  to  write  her  stories  down ; 
And  whom  no  fancy  for  far  lands 

Lures  from  the  work  sent  to  your  hands, 
Comes  this,  and,  falter  as  it  may, 

You  will  know  what  it  meant  to  say. 

Neighbourliness  was  developed  in  Bun- 
ner to  its  highest  degree,  and  he  always 
delighted  in  identifying  himself  with  his 
environment.  The  windows  of  Puck's 
editorial  rooms  looked  out  on  Mulberry 
Street,  and  Bunner  was  as  interested  in 
the  tenants  of  the  four-story  brick  tene- 
ments opposite  and  in  their  doings  as 
if  they  were  all  old  friends.  He  rejoiced 
at  their  weddings  and  births,  grieved  at 
their  funerals,  and  was  as  excited  as  any- 
one on  the  block  when  a  whole  ton  of 
coal  was  dumped  at  the  front  door  of  the 
only  householder  who  could  afford  so 
wholesale  an  investment.  He  had  a  name 
for  every  one;  and  if  it  was  not  the 
right  name,  it  was  at  least  appropriate. 
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If  nothing  interesting  was  happening  on 
Mulberry  Street,  he  would  go  and  look 
out  of  the  back  windows  on  Jersey  Street, 
one  side  of  the  entire  length  of  which 
thoroughfare  was  occupied  by  the  Puck 
Building.  And  what  he  saw  there  will 
be  found  in  his  volume  entitled  Jersey 
Street  and  Jersey  Lane;  for  his  neigh- 
bourhood quality  demonstrated  itself  just 


emergency  in  the  daytime,  when  husbands 
and  fathers  were  in  the  city ;  and  he  was 
always  ready  and  eager  to  help,  while  he 
was  almost  inexhaustible  in  resource. 
Nothing  was  too  much  trouble  for  him 
to  do  in  the  service  of  a  neighbour — ^and 
everj'body  was  his  neighbour. 

He  was  as  interested  in  township  poli- 
tics as  he  was  in  the  great  national  ques- 


TO 
H.  C.  BUNNER 

Among  my  best  I  place  your  Book 

0  Poet  of  the  breeze  and  brook ! 

( That  breeze  and  brook  that  blows  and  falls 
More  softly  'neath  a  city's  walls!) 
Among  my  best: — and  keep  it  still, 
Till  down  the  fair  green-girdled  hill, 
Where  slopes  my  garden-slip,  there  goes 
The  wandering  wind  that  wakes  the  rose, 
Or  fans  the  cohort  that  explore 
The  blind- faced  sunflowers  o'er  and  o'er. 
Or  starts  the  leaguer  bees  that  ply 
Deep  in  the  dwarf-convolvuli. 

Then  I  shall  take  your  Book  and  dream 

1  lie  beside  some  haunted  stream, 

And  watch  the  leases  that  fall  and  pass, 
And  watch  the  flicker  in  the  grass. 
And  wait — and  wait — and  wait,  to  see 
The  Nymph  that  never  comes  to  me ! 

Austin  Dobson, 


as  truly  in  his  New  Jersey  home  as  in 
New  York,  and  he  took  opportunity  in 
this  book,  with  its  contrasting  views  of 
country  and  city  life,  to  testify  to  his  love 
and  appreciation  of  both. 

In  Nutley  from  1890  to  1893,  the 
writer  had  ample  chance  to  see  and  to 
experience  what  a  good  neighbour  Bun- 
ner  could  be  and  was.  In  a  town  made 
up  principally  of  the  families  of  com- 
muters, he  was  often  almost  the  only 
available  man  in  the  place   in  case  of 


tions  of  the  day.  He  attended  his  party 
primaries  like  the  good  citizen  he  was, 
voted  early,  and  spent  the  rest  of  election 
day  in  getting  out  the  lukewarm  voters, 
and,  if  necessary,  driving  with  them  to 
the  polls.  He  was  active  in  organising 
the  village  improvement  society,  and  was 
an  enthusiastic  promoter  of  every  local 
enterprise.  His  home  life  was  ideal  and 
idyllic.  To  know  him  was  a  liberal  edu- 
cation. He  was  the  best  friend  of  almost 
every  friend  he  ever  had. 


A  NEW  NOVELIST  OF  OLD  IRELAND 


BY  WILLIAM  ASPINWALL  BRADLEY 
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I  HE  novel,  once  more 
I  prolific  and  popular  than 
any  other  literary  form 
save,  perhaps,  the  senti- 
I  mental  lyric,  has  suffered 
I  considerable  neglect  at 
ithe  hands  of  the  Irish 
w^riters  of  to-day.  This  may  seem 
strange,  but  it  is  in  reality  easily  explic- 
able. The  function  of  the  novel  is  to 
describe  life  rather  than  to  interpret  it, 
and  is  the  product  of  observation  and 
humour  more  than  of  moral  seriousness 
and  emotional  intensity.  The  Irish  novel, 
in  particular,  has  always  displayed  a  pe- 
culiar buoyancy  and  has  carried  comic 
characterisation  to  the  point  of  carica- 
ture— a  fact  now  resented  by  those  Irish- 
men who  claim  that  the  novels  of  Charles 
Lever  and  Samuel  Lover  are  gross  libels 
on  the  race.  For  the  modem  Irishman 
is  nothing  if  not  serious,  and  the  Irish 
genius,  newly  awakened  to  a  sense  of 
beauty  and  of  spiritual  significance,  is  at 
present  passing  through  a  crisis  of  acute 
self-consciousness,  accompanied  by  a 
state  of  lyric  exaltation  and  tragic  insight. 
For  it,  therefore,  poetry  aflFords  the  ap- 
propriate modes  of  expression,  and  in 
prose  it  turns  instinctively  to  those 
briefer  forms,  the  short  story  and  the 
one-act  play,  in  which  poetic  eflfects  can 
be  achieved  through  a  rigid  selection  of 
material  and  a  careful  economy  of  style. 
Doubtless  this  is  but  a  passing  phase 
and  will  be  followed  in  due  course  by  a 
period  of  relaxing  tension  when  the 
novel,  with  its  broad  scope  for  the  de- 
velopment of  plot,  portrayal  of  charac- 
ter, and  description  of  manners,  will  re- 
assert its  claim  both  as  a  vehicle  of  art 
and  a  medium  of  rational  amusement. 
Already,  in  the  stories  of  Mr.  G.  A. 
Birmingham,  five  in  number,  which  have 
recently  been  published  here  in  all  the 
dignity  of  a  uniform  edition,  we  have 
what  may  prove  to  be  the  first  symptom 
of  a  general  reaction.  Though  they  deal 
with  life  in  Ireland  to-day,  and  more 
specifically  with  those  very  places  of  life 
developed  dramatically  by  Synge,  these 


stories,  both  in  temper  and  in  method, 
bear  no  relation  to  any  recent  tendencies 
in  Irish  literature.  Indeed,  they  seem 
rather  to  renew  the  elder  tradition  of  high 
spirits  and  horseplay  humour.  There  is 
in  them,  it  is  true,  none  of  that  hard 
hunting  and  still  harder  drinking  among 
the  upper  classes  that  we  associate  with 
Irish  fiction;  and  the  life  of  the  people 
in  a  remote  parish  is  less  picturesque, 
more  humdrum  and  commonplace,  than 
we  were  accustomed  to  find  it.  Times 
have  changed,  even  in  Ireland.  Manners 
have  become  modified  there,  as  elsewhere. 
Land  laws,  a  greater  material  prosperity, 
a  more  paternal  government,  and  grow- 
ing contact  with  the  world  through  rail- 
road and  telegraph,  have  changed  the 
face  of  society.  But  beneath*the  sur- 
face the  spirit  remains  much  the  same, 
and  the  Irishman  of  to-day,  as  portrayed 
by  Mr.  Birmingham,  is  nearly  identical 
with  the  Irishman  as  we  have  always 
known  him — the  same  volatile  and  imagi- 
native temperament,  the  same  ingenious 
mind  and  convenient  code  of  morality, 
the  same  attitude  toward  constituted  au- 
thorities, the  same  sense  of  religious  awe 
at  once  touched  with  poetic  fancy  and 
tempered  by  a  kind  of  humorous  scepti- 
cism. 

Of  course  the  lighter  touches  pre- 
dominate in  Mr.  Birmingham's  portrayal, 
which  aims  at  nothing  more  than  the  mo- 
mentary amusement  of  the  reader.  At 
the  same  time  it  must  not  be  thought, 
that,  so  far  as  it  goes,  this  portrayal  is 
any  less  truthful  than  that  of  Synge,  or 
that  the  author  himself  is  any  less  fa- 
miliar with  the  people  whom  he  de- 
scribes. Like  his  own  eccentric  hero,  the 
Rev.  J.  J.  Meldon,  who  plays  so  impor- 
tant a  part  in  three  of  the  stories.  Span- 
ish  Gold,  The  Sitnpkins  Plot,  and  The 
Major^s  Niece,  Mr.  Birmingham,  whose 
real  name  is  Hannay,  has  long  lived  as  a 
curate  among  these  people,  and  doubtless 
Ballymoy  is  a  faithful  transcription,  un- 
der a  fictitious  name,  of  the  very  hamlet 
on  the  west  coast  which  is  still  the  scene 
of  his  clerical  labours.    The  minor  char- 
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acters,  such  as  Doyle,  the  hotel-keeper, 

Doctor  O'Donoghue,  Patsy  Devlin,  the 
blackguardly  blacksmith,  the  three  con- 
stables in  The  Search  Party,  and  all 
the  slatternly  female  servants,  Sabina, 
Bridgy,  and  the  rest,  have  the  air  of  hav- 
ing been  closely  studied  from  life  both 
in  their  psychology  and  in  their  manner 
of  speech.  There  are  pages  of  dialogue 
— and  very  clever  dialogue  it  is,  too,  full 
of  inimitable  drollery,  natural  ease,  and 
quaint  turns  of  expression — that  read 
like  scenes  from  The  Playboy.  Indeed, 
Synge  and  Birmingham  closely  corrobo- 
rate each  Other  in  their  dual  representa- 
tion of  these  west  of  Ireland  folk,  and 
there  is  even  a  touch  of  the  former's 
sympathy  and  poetic  insight  in  the  novel- 
ist's description  of  the  isolated  islanders 
of  Ineshglowan,  in  Spanish   Gold. 

Of  the  non-Irish  characters  and  of 
those  who,  whether  Irish  or  not,  are  of 
the  place,  but  not  of  the  people,  it  is  not 


always  possible  to  say  so  much,  since 
many  of  them  are  too  obviously  deviseU 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  farcical  sit- 
uations. Even  the  Rev,  J.  J.  Meldon, 
although  we  suppose  he  may  be  meant  to 
embody  a  certain  type  of  Irish  character, 
— a  refinement  of  the  wild  harum  scaruni 
type  of  the  older  fiction,  with  a  fondnes? 
for  pranks  and  practical  jokes,  and  with 
a  sophistical  wit  and  a  ready,  persuasive 
tongue, — seems  rather  a  comic  abstrac- 
tion than  a  real  person,  in  spite  of  the  in- 
sistence laid  upon  certain  unpleasant  per- 
sonal attributes.  He  seems  less  like  a 
veritable  portrayal  than  an  invention  of 
the  author,  albeit  an  ingenious  and  often 
amusing  invention,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
veloping a  certain  burlesque  style  of  ac- 
tion or  plot.  It  is  here  that  Mr.  Birming- 
ham seems  at  his  weakest.  We  under- 
stand that  he  began  his  career  as  a  writer 
with  several  very  serious  novels  about 
Ireland  which  failed  and  which  have  not 
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been  reprinted.  It  would  seem  as  if  in 
his  later  work,  he  had  deliberately  gone 
to  the  other  extreme,  and  in  the  desire 
for  success  had  intentionally  adopted  a 
style  of  comic  complication  such  as  those 
who  are  familiar  with  an  inferior  type 
of  contemporary  British  fiction  will  at 
once  recognise.  The  most  that  one  can 
say  for  him  here,  leaving  to  one  side 
Spanish  Gold,  which  is  a  capital  take-off 
on  the  buried  treasure  motive,  and  La- 
lage's  Lovers^  which  has  no  plot  prop- 
erly speaking,  and  is  full  of  whimsical 
humour,  is  that,  as  far  as  possible,  he 
redeems  inferior  material  by  most  expert 
workmanship, — by  speed,  high  spirits, 
and  sheer  story-telling  virtuosity.  He 
has  a  feeling  for  his  genre  that  never 
forsakes  him,  and  he  never  fails  within 
its  limits  as  Arnold  Bennett  does,  for  ex- 
ample, in  Helen  with  the  High  Hand,  a 
somewhat  analogous  work  of  farcical  fic- 
tion. Indeed  it  may  be  said  that  Birming- 
ham's novels  are  better  than  those  of 
Bennett's  which  are  based  upon  the  same 
inherent  unrealities.  They  are  redeemed 
and  raised  to  a  higher  level  as  fiction 
by  what  is  soundly  and  pungently 
local  in  them,  and  by  their  more  dex- 
terous mingling  of  what  is  true  and 
false  in  their  representation  of  life  so 
as  to  preserve  a  certain  resemblance 
throughout. 


Still,  one  would  like  to  see  this  author 
do  better  and  worthier  work,  farcical  if 
he  prefers,  but  with  motives  of  farce 
drawn  more  directly  from  real  life.  A 
turn  for  philosophical  satire  which  he 
displays,  coupled  with  his  talent  for 
breezy  burlesque  and  eccentric  charac- 
terisation, suggests  that  he  might  indi- 
rectly gain  some  of  those  very  ends  for 
which  he  strove  without  success  in  his 
earlier  work.  The  way  has  already  been 
blazed  by  Mr.  George  Moore  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  Ave  atque  Vale,  Certainly 
a  Peacock  could  find  material  for  a  whole 
new  series  of  Headlong  Halls  and  Night- 
mare Abbeys  in  the  romantic  ideas  and 
still  more  romantic  personalities  of  the 
Irish  literary  revival,  and  in  the  activities 
of  the  Gaelic  League.  The  stories  men- 
tioned have  more  than  one  good-naturecJ 
gibe  at  Celtic  sentimentalism.  Mr. 
Birmingham  might  make  himself  im-^ 
mortal  if,  ceasing  to  satirise  moderns 
educational  ideas,  as  in  The  Major's^- 
Niece,  and  the  Stevensonian  style  of  fie- 
tion,  as  in  Spanish  Gold,  and  the  meth- 
ods of  modem  politics,  as  in  Lalage's- 
Lovers — ^all  of  them  time-honoured  sub- 
jects for  the  satirist — he  should  seek  to- 
crystallise,  under  its  comic  aspect,  the- 
Irish  interpretation  of  that  transcenden- 
talism which,  wherever  it  breaks  out,  is; 
always  so  rich  in  literary  phosphates. 


MANKIND  IN  THE  MASS  AND 
SOME  RECENT  NOVELS 

BY  FREDERIC  TABER  COOPER 


HE  title  to  the  present 
article  represents  a  sort 
of  forlorn  hope,  a  make- 
shift, a  futile  attempt  to 
sum  up  in  four  words 
something  which  cannot 

[be   adequately   conveyed 

in  less  than  a  paragraph.  It  concerub 
the  difficulty  which  modern  realistic  fic- 
tion, and  more  especially  the  fiction 
which  deals  with  the  life  of  our  big 
cities,  must  face  and  overcome,  if  it  is 
to  represent  the  truth.    The  earlier  gen- 


erations of  novelists,  the  pioneers  in  their 
craft,  whether  they  laid  their  scenes  ip 
rural  seclusion  or  in  the  busy,  jostling 
centres  of  trade,  blandly  ignored  the  ex- 
istence of  the  big,  outside  world,  when- 
ever it  suited  their  purpose  to  do  so.. 
The  small  handful  of  human  beings  wha- 
made  up  the  central  interest  of  a  story 
possessed  a  sort  of  enchanted  power  of^ 
moving  from  place  to  place  without  en- 
countering any  strangers  on  their  way. 
If  you  recall  the  pages  of  Miss  Austen's 
novels,  you  will  realise  that  in  her  day 
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English  highways  and  byways  must  have 
been  singularly  solitary,  and  English 
villages  strangely  destitute  of  dwellings. 
In  his  occasional  and  reluctant  drives 
from  his  own  comfortable  home,  to  as- 
sure himself  of  the  continued  welfare 
and  happiness  of  "poor  Miss  Taylor," 
Mr.  Woodhouse  seems  never  to  have 
passed  any  other  human  habitation  than 
that  of  garrulous  Miss  Bates;  and  with 
the  single  exception  of  Harriet  Smith's 
encounter  with  the  gypsies,  not  a  charac- 
ter in  Emma  ever  seems  to  have  found 
outsiders  trespassing  on  his  special  pre- 
rogative of  enjoying  the  public  thor- 
oughfares in  privacy. 

It  would  be  a  simple  matter  to  multi- 
ply illustrations  of  this  particular  sort  of 
lack  of  actuality  in  the  earlier  novelists. 
It  was  the  natural  consequence  of  that 
traditional  and  purely  imaginative 
method  of  story-telling,  the  "Once-upon- 
a-Time  type  of  narration,"  which  con- 
ceived of  all  kinds  of  wonderful  and 
thrilling  events  as  happening  in  a  sort  of 
Never-never-Land,  where  the  realities 
of  a  work-a-day  world  could  not,  by  any 
possibility,  intrude  and  interrupt.  The 
romantic  creed,  which  aimed  at  making 
the  characters  do  what  author  and  reader 
wanted  them  to  do,  rather  than  what 
they  logically  would  have  done,  perpe- 
trated a  host  of  unconscious  absurdities, 
and  showed  us  the  most  intimate  sort  of 
domestic  dramas  enacted  in  the  most 
public  places,  and  apparently  with  no 
more  fear  of  interruption  than  if  in  the 
seclusion  of  the  heroine's  boudoir.  >  The 
present  writer  recalls  a  crowning  in- 
stance of  this  sort,  in  a  novel  brought 
out  by  a  New  York  publishing  house 
barely  a  decade  ago,  a  sentimental  and 
somewhat  melodramatic  love  story,  the 
culminating  scene  of  which  takes  place  in 
front  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  hero  and 
heroine  "paused  beneath  the  large  clock, 
and  having  satisfied  themselves,  by  a 
hasty  glance,  that  there  was  no  living 
bein's:  in  sight,  their  lips  met  in  a  long 
kiss."  It  is  a  pity  that  the  names  of  book 
and  author  have  both  passed  into  obliv- 
ion; any  one  capable  of  converting  the 
centre  of  metropolitan  life  into  a  deserted 
village  deserves  at  least  the  recognition 
of  a  fools-cap  or  a  booby-prize. 


It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  art  of  pho- 
tography has  done  a  good  deal  toward 
greater  actuality  of  street  scenes  in  fic- 
tion. The  repeated  experience  of  every 
possessor  of  a  "snap-shot"  camera,  in 
finding  that  a  carefully  planned  view  has 
unwittingly  included  a  number  of  unde- 
sired  details,  has  made  the  intrusion  of 
the  outside  world  a  familiar  and  accepted 
fact.  More  than  that,  the  modem  novel- 
ist has  come  to  recognise  that,  if  intel- 
ligently used,  such  intrusion,  instead  of 
being  a  detriment,  is  a  valuable  asset. 
Perhaps  no  one  feature  of  latter-day  fic- 
tion differentiates  it  so  sharply  from  that 
of  the  early  Victorian  period  than  the 
sharp  contrasts  attained  by  seeing  individ- 
ual griefs  and  joys  sharply  silhouetted 
against  the  noisy  indifference  of  the 
jostling,  thronging  surge  of  city  life,  the 
resistless  'floodtide  of  mankind  in  the 
mass.  The  ability  to  picture  a  crowd,  so 
that  the  reader  shall  see.  as  a  crowd  and 
not  as  an  assemblage  of  individuals,  is 
distinctlv  a  modern  achievement.  An 
author  who  attempts,  for  instance,  to 
give  some  idea  of  the  endless  procession 
of  traffic,  the  army  of  workers  and  of 
pleasure-seekers,  moving  and  eddying  up 
and  down  Broadway,  will  waste  his  time 
if  he  contents  himself  with  patiently  and 
minutely  describing  a  dozen  carriages,  a 
score  of  motor-cars,  a  hundred  faces. 
The  very  leisureliness,  the  mere  time  con- 
sumed in  making  us  see  these  separate 
individuals  and  conveyances,  gives  the 
lie  direct  to  all  idea  of  haste,  confusion 
and  countless  numbers.  The  essence  of 
the  crowd  is  an  impression  of  in- 
distinguishable rapidity  and  complexity, 
of  blurring  vision,  and  discordant  noise. 
And  the  first  principle  which  the  verbal 
painter  of  city  streets  must  learn  is  that 
of  painting  impressions,  rather  than  de- 
tails, making  us  see  the  orderly  ranks  of 
a  marching  column,  as  a  succession  of 
gleams  of  sunlight  on  steel,  a  blur  of 
proud  and  gallant  colors,  a  swift,  aher- 
nate  stride  in  unison, — rather  than  a 
given  number  of  polished  bayonets, 
bright-buttoned  uniforms,  and  trouser- 
encased  human  legs. 

Now,  the  greatest  drawback  that  a 
novelist  can  have,  for  the  purposes  of 
painting  crowds,  is  what,  for  lack  of  bet- 
ter term,  may  be  called  a  microscopic 
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eye,  an  eye  that  insists  upon  observing  de- 
tails too  small  and  remote  for  the  unaided 
vision  to  recognise.  We  all  know  that 
the  ugly  green  scum  on  a  stagnant  pool 
is  made  up  of  minute  vegetation,  contain- 
ing forms  of  great  beauty,  when  revealed 
under  a  powerful  lens;  but  to  the  land- 
scape painter,  it  is  a  splotch  of  yellow- 
green  and  nothing  more.  To  the  novel- 
ist, taking  his  stand  beside  a  general 
watching  a  battle  in  progress  a  mile  or 
two  away,  that  distant,  moving  pano- 
rama, that  confused  patch  of  dust  and 
smoke  and  fitful  flare  must  be,  first  of 
all,  nothing  more  nor  less  than  what  he 
sees,  a  titanic  struggle  of  human  force 
and  heroism  in  the  aggregate,  and  not 
so  many  broken  bodies  of  anguished 
souls.  It  is  a  simple  law  of  perspective 
that  the  human  eye  must  always  focus  it- 
self for  some  particular  distance,  and  that 
all  beyond  that  distance  will  become  less 
and  less  distinct  because  smaller  and 
smaller,  and  all  this  side  of  that  distance 
will  lack  distinctness  because  out  of  focus. 
In  fiction  this  principle  has  a  still  wider 
application ;  it  is  extended,  and  rightly  so, 
from  the  mere  descriptive  portions  of  a 
story  to  its  very  structure  and  framework. 
The  central  idea,  the  leading  characters 
are.  so  to  speak,  always  in  the  centre  of 
focus,  and  consequently  most  distinct; 
while  the  minor  characters,  the  subor- 
dinate episodes,  are  quite  rightly  done 
more  sketchily,  even  with  a  certain  degree 
of  blurring  and  shadowy  indistinctness. 
And  there  are  a  few  things  that  more 
unerringly  show  the  bom  artist  in  fic- 
tion than  that  rare  instinct  that  tells  him 
just  what  portion  of  his  personages  and 
his  narrative  belongs  in  the  central  focus 
and  what  portions  do  not. 

This  quality  of  depicting  crowds,  not 
of  any  one  kind,  but  of  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions, is  one  of  the  most 
-The  Depart-       striking  features  of  Mar- 
ment  Store"         garete     Bohme's     recent 

novel,  JV,  A,  G.  M.  U.  5"., 
just  translated  from  the  German  under 
the  less  mysterious  title  of  The  Depart- 

The  Department  Store.  By  Mar^arete 
Bohme.  Translated  by  Ethel  Colbiirn  Mayne. 
New  York:  D.  Applcton  and  Company. 

Blinds  Down.  Bv  Horace  Annesley  Va- 
chell.     New   York:  Doran   Company. 

The  Lure.  By  E.  S.  Stevens.  New  York: 
John  Lane  Company. 


ment  Store.  The  simplest  and  briefest 
way  to  define  this  book  is  to  say  that  it 
is  a  sort  of  German  replica  of  Zola's  Au 
Bonheur  des  Dames,  a  chronicle  of  the 
birth  and  growth  of  a  colossal  modem  em- 
porium, in  the  heart  of  Berlin,  reaching 
out,  octopus-like,  to  grasp  and  draw  in, 
one  after  another,  the  adjoining  business 
sites,  and  ruthlessly  slaughtering  the 
smaller  competitors  by  systematically 
underselling  them.  In  this  respect  the 
theme  of  the  book  is  not  new.  The  de- 
spair and  animosity  of  the  independent 
tradesmen,  who  in  middle  age  see  their 
source  of  livelihood  wrested  from  them, 
the  stubborn  refusal  of  some  to  compro- 
mise and  accept  a  salary  in  the  hated  de- 
partment store,  the  enforced  surrender  of 
others  to  a  titan  whose  growth  is  not  to 
be  checked,  the  jealousy  and  rivalry 
among  the  employees,  the  corruption  and 
•vice  that  breed  secretly  within  its  walls, — 
all  this  and  much  more  like  it  has  been 
done  by  Zola,  and  in  some  respects  done 
better.  Nevertheless,  The  Department 
Store  js  a  distinctly  remarkable  book,  a 
very  readable  book,  and,  to  the  average 
Anglo-Saxon  reader,  a  far  cleaner  and 
pleasanter  book  than  its  French  proto- 
type. The  surprising  thing  is  that  a 
woman  should  have  written  a  book  on 
this  theme,  with  such  a  thoroughly  virile 
grasp  of  the  theme,  and  strong,  bold,  un- 
flinching portrayal  of  its  dramatic  ele- 
ments. You  are  not  merely  made  to  see 
the  surge  and  rush  of  bargain  day,  the 
disciplined  army  of  clerks  working,  like 
the  separate  cogs  and  wheels  in  some 
monster  machine,  driven  at  full  pressure, 
the  eager  crowds,  pushing,  jostling, 
laughing,  frowning,  catching  the  con- 
tagion of  the  hour,  yielding  to  the  shop- 
ping craze, — you  not  only  see  all  this,  but 
you  become  actually  part  of  it;  you  feet 
yourself  caught  and  drawn  along,  gasp- 
ing and  breathless,  in  the  very  thick  of 
the  press,  you  almost  start  to  take  out 
your  own  pocket-book  and  buy  recklessly 
of  things  that  you  in  no  wise  want !  This 

The  Chink  in  the  Armour.  By  Mrs.  Belloc- 
Lowndes.    New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

The  Position  of  Peifgy.  Bv  Leonard  Mer- 
rick.     New   York:  Mitchell   Kennerley. 

Oliver's  Kind  Women.  By  Philip  Gibbs. 
Boston:   Dana.   Estes  and  Company. 

The  Night  of  Fires.  By  Anatole  Le  Braz. 
Translated  hy  Frances  M.  Gostling.  New 
York:  Longmans,  Green  and  Company. 
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sort  of  power  is,  in  itself,  deserving  of 
cordial  praise;  but  there  is  another  and 
more  unusual  quality  about  this  book 
which  makes  it  worthy  of  careful  study 
for  the  sake  of  its  technique.  A  distinctive 
feature  of  German  social  life  is  that  it 
is  strongly  gregarious.  The  family  takes 
its  pleasures  and  its  sorrows  in  unison. 
Father  and  mother,  grandparents  and 
grandchildren,  flock  together  for  their 
Sunday  outings,  doubly  contented  in  the 
sense  of  union.  Now  this  sort  of  social 
life  cannot  be  treated  in  the  sweeping, 
impressionistic  manner  of  crowds;  we 
tnust  become  acquainted  with  the  individ- 
uals, get  a  sense  of  the  friendly  clash  of 
opinions,  family  debates,  the  varying  in- 
fluence and  authority  of  different  degrees 
t)f  relationship,  marriage  connections, 
cousinships  to  the  third  and  fourth  de- 
gree. This  gift  Margarete  Bohme  pos- 
sesses to  a  very  unusual  degree.  Whether- 
it  is  an  afternoon  reception,  to  meet  the 
future  bride  of  the  eldest  son,  a  formal 
business  meeting  of  the  officers  of  a  cor- 
poration, an  impromptu  gathering  on  a 
Sunday  evening,  turned  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  into  an  impromptu  dance, — in 
one  and  all  of  such  occasions  where  peo- 
ple, anywhere  from  a  half  dozen  to  a 
score  and  upwards,  are  presented  to  the 
reader,  they  are  shown  to  us  each  distinct- 
ly labelled  by  just  one  telling  phrase,  a 
single  salient  epithet,  that  stamps  them 
beyond  the  danger  of  confusion.  To  go 
•into  the  details  of  the  main  story  under- 
lying The  Department  Store  would  be  of 
little  purpose  here.  It  is  too  complex,  too 
crowded,  to  lend  itself  to  a  brief  epitome. 
It  contains  the  life  history  of  a  dozen 
families,  in  all  the  various  social  strata  of 
the  Prussian  capital,  a  sweeping  and 
comprehensive  bird's-eye  view  of  German 
manners  and  customs,  in  the  social  world 
and  half-world  alike.  More  specifically, 
it  narrates  the  rise  into  eminence  and 
commanding  wealth  of  Joshua  Manassa, 
later  Joshua  Miillenburg,  founder  of 
''Emporium  Limited,  Miillenburg  and 
Sons;"  and  the  private  history  of  the 
elder  son,  Friedrich,  destined  eventually 
to  be  the  controlling  power  in  the  firm, 
and  to  learn  to  love  little  Karen  Nickel- 
son,  who  works  her  way  up  from  shop- 
girl to  the  head  of  the  art  department, — 
and  in  this  respect  the  book  once  again  is 


reminiscent  of  Octave  Mouret  and 
Denise,  in  Au  Bonheur  des  Dames.  But 
well  done  though  they  are,  the  individuals 
in  The  Department  Store  take  a  second- 
ary place.  The  store  itself  imquestion- 
ably  plays  the  leading  role,  a  triumphant, 
juggernaut  role  over  crushed  and  broken 
lives.  The  author  does  not  take  sides ;  she 
shows  the  facts,  and  leaves  the  reader 
to  do  his  own  thinking  in  regard  to  mod- 
ern business  methods. 

Blinds   Down,    by    Horace    Annesley 
Vachell,   is  a  study  of  the  devastation 

wrought  in  a  few  human 

•^lindsDown-    "^^^    ^l  *^^  mistaken 

policy  of  Ignoring  the  ex- 
istence of  the  crowd,  the 
persistent  practice  of  pulling  down  the 
blinds  upon  the  outside  world,  and  ig- 
noring the  unsavoury  facts  of  life.  This 
was  the  fixed  and  unalterable  policy  of 
the  honourable  Misses  Mauleverer,  so- 
cial arbiters  of  the  small  English  village 
of  Charminster.  The  physical  symbol  of 
their  attitude  was  the  actual  spectacle  of 
blinds  perpetually  lowered  on  one  side  of 
their  home,  the  side  that  faced  Hog  Al- 
ley. This  alley  was  a  disgraceful  rookery, 
where  disease  and  drunkenness  flour- 
ished; and  although  it  had  the  im- 
pudence to  flaunt  itself  ,  almost  up 
to  their  very  door,  the  Mauleverer 
sisters  closed  their  eyes  to  its  ex- 
istence. Now,  there  was  a  third 
sister,  Rosetta,  daughter  of  their  father's 
second  wife, — and  strive  as  they  would, 
they  could  never  inculcate  in  her  that 
exaggerated  delicacy  of  mind,  that  calm 
ignorance  of  everything  savouring  of  ill- 
breeding,  that  rose-leaf  refinement  which 
was  a  hereditary  stamp  of  the  Maulev- 
erers.  Rosetta  was,  in  consequence,  a 
perpetual  thorn  in  the  flesh  of  her  ador- 
ing, yet  perplexed  sisters  and  mentors, 
and  never  more  so  than  when  it  became 
evident  that  she  had  fallen  in  love  with 
Septimus  Lovibond,  son  of  the  rector  of 
Charminster.  Not  only  did  the  Misses 
Mauleverer  have  more  ambitious  plans 
for  Rosetta,  but  young  Lovibond  was 
suspected  of  possessing  unorthodox 
views  and  sitting  in  judgment  upon  his 
own  father.  So,  with  the  connivance  of 
an  influential  relative,  they  succeeded  in 
having  a  tempting  offer  made  to  Septimus 
of  a  position  in  India,  with  every  hope  of 
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rapid  advancement.  Seeing  in  this  offer 
a  chance  to  win  the  fame  and  fortune 
which  would  bring  him  within  reach  of 
Rosetta,  Septimus  gladly  accepted,  and 
the  lovers  parted,  vowing  constancy,  and 
looking  forward  to  a  speedy  reunion.  But 
a  few  months  later,  the  news  came  that 
Septimus  had  been  badly  mauled  by  a' 
tiger,  was  still  dangerously  weak,  and 
minus  an  arm,  was  slowly  struggling 
back  to  life,  a  mere  broken  wreck  of  a 
man.  Later  he  wrote  from  New  Zealand, 
offering  to  release  her,  and  enclosing  a 
photograph  of  himself  which,  more  plain- 
ly than  his  letter,  told  of  his  shattered 
physique.  Under  pressure  from  her  sis- 
ters, and  in  the  face  of  Septimus's  own 
wishes,  Rosetta  yielded  and  did  what 
was  expected  of  a  Mauleverer,  marrying 
for  wealth  and  position  a  man  old  enough 
to  be  her  father  and  wicked  enough  to 
deserve  hanging.  After  a  few  years  of 
silent  misery,  a  time  came  when  Rosetta 
forgot  she  was  a  Mauleverer.  Fate 
amused  itself  by  taking  her  and  her  hus- 
band to  Africa  just  at  the  time  when  Sep- 
timus, at  last  fairly  convalescent,  drifted 
there  also.  Some  extra  brutality  on  the 
part  of  the  husband  resulted  in  Rosetta's 
elopement  with  Septimus,  and  the  sending 
of  a  brief  message  from  the  enraged  hus- 
band to  the  Misses  Mauleverer,  with 
whom  their  one  child  had  been  left, 
**Rosetta  is  dead.  Her  child  may  remain 
in  your  care."  At  this  point  the  first  half 
of  the  book  ends.  The  sisters,  because 
they  are  Mauleverers,  are  spared  the 
knowledge,  which  is  common  property  of 
the  rest  of  the  world,  that  Rosetta  is  not 
dead,  but  disgraced,  and  for  nearly  an- 
other generation  the  blinds  remain  down 
upon  the  truth.  The  second  half  of  the 
book  relates  how  the  sisters,  not  realising 
their  failure  in  their  first  attempt  at  edu- 
cation, try  to  bring  up  Rose,  the  daughter 
of  Rosetta,  on  the  same  "sheltered  life" 
principle,  and  how  this  time  they  find  the 
younger  generation  to  be  of  stauncher 
stuff,  and  not  to  be  shaped  at  their  will, 
to  the  destruction  of  her  individuality  and 
her  happiness.  The  book  is  full  of  kindly 
wisdom  and  subtle  insight.  One  cannot 
help  exclaiming  from  time  to  time,  "how 
well  this  author  understands  human  na- 
ture !*'  The  book  is  an  eloquent  plea  for 
flinging  the  blinds  open  to  the  truths  of 


"The  Lure" 


life,  and  giving  the  younger  generation  a 
fair  opportunity  to  solve  their  problems 
understandingly. 

The  Lure,  by  E.  S.  Stevens,  is  frankly 
a  disappointment,  coming  from  the  pen 

that  wrote  that  distinctly 
able  story  of  Northern 
Africa,  The  Veil  The 
trouble  with  The  Lure  is 
that  it  is  uneven,  a  piece  of  structure  that 
breaks  in  the  middle,  a  discordant  mix- 
ture of  realism  and  melodrama,  in  which 
the  characters,  if  they  do  not  actually  be- 
lie themselves,  at  least  give  not  the  slight- 
est hint  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  book, 
of  the  extraordinary  temperamental  pos- 
sibilities that  they  possess.  The  first  half 
is  really  worth  while.  Anna  Moorhouse, 
"a  tall,  thin,  coltish  girl  of  twenty-two," 
is  well  portrayed,  and  her  character  and 
predicament  grip  the  attention  at  once 
with  a  force  out  of  all  proportion  to  their 
very  moderate  importance.  There  is  noth- 
ing unusual  in  a  young  girl  with  a  fair 
modicum  of  brains,  who  is  forced  to  earn 
her  own  living.  Still  less  is  it  extraor- 
dinary for  such  a  girl  to  think  of  journal- 
ism as  a  happy  solution  of  her  troubles. 
The  element  of  the  unusual  in  The  Lure 
is  a  certain  magic  touch  of  personality  in 
just  a  few  of  the  characters,  a  touch 
that,  despite  all  the  crudity  of  this  book, 
promises  well  for  the  future.  Huntly 
Goss,  the  Great  Huntly  Goss,  editor  of 
The  Orb,  is  a  creation  to  be  proud  of, — 
at  least  he  would  have  been,  if  the  author 
had  been  content  to  let  him  remain  the 
delightful  charlatan  and  humbug  that  he 
so  obviously  is  throughout  the  first  half 
of  the  story,  instead  of  translating  him 
into  a  sort  of  sublimated  "Desperate  Des- 
mond." The  whole  of  the  first  half  is  a 
thoroughly  enjoyable  satire  on  unscrupu- 
lous journalistic  methods,  and  the  way  in 
which  a  clever  and  suave  charlatan  cajoles 
social  luminaries  into  parting  with  their 
money,  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them- 
selves exalted  in  print.  Anne  Moorhouse's 
little  flirtation  with  the  Great  Goss  was 
not  half  as  desperate  or  as  compromising 
as  she,  herself,  imagined  it  to  be, — in  fact, 
her  simplicity  must  have  bored  him  rather 
sadly  when  it  ceased  to  amuse  him ;  and 
after  she  had  found  somebody  she  really 
loved,  she  might  have  forgotten  the  whole 
affair  with  a  clear  conscience.    But,  in- 
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stead,  the  author  asks  us  to  believe  that 
Anne  and  her  husband  happened,  later  on, 
to  meet  Goss  and  his  wife,  the  faded, 
middle-aged  wife,  whose  existence  he 
carefully  concealed  during  his  brief, 
meteoric  career  in  London, — on  a  trip  up 
the  Nile;  that  Goss  made  most  insulting 
and  unwarranted  advances  to  his  former 
star  reporter,  and  that  he  amuses  him- 
self between-times  in  slowly  poisoning 
his  wife  and  devising  ingenious  plans  for 
doing  away  with  a  second  encumbrance, 
a  half-witted  son.  It  is  phenomenal  that 
an  author  capable  of  such  clever  work 
as  was  contained  in  The  Veil  and  in  the 
earlier  chapters  of  the  present  volume 
should  be  so  lacking  in  the  power  of  self- 
criticism  as  to  perpetrate  such  a  tissue  of 
absurdities  as  comprise  its  second  half. 

The   Chink  in  the  Armour,  by   Mrs. 
Belloc-Lowndes,    is    another    of    those 

stories  of  mystery  and 
"The  Chink  in  crime  to  which  she  so 
the  Armour"        unexpectedly  turned  her 

considerable  literary  tal- 
ent a  couple  of  years  ago.  The  setting 
of  the  story  is  a  miniature  Monte  Carlo, 
which  we  are  asked  to  accept  as  exist- 
ing in  close  proximity  to  Paris.  The  cen- 
tral event  is  the  disappearance  of  a  young 
Polish  lady,  a  confirmed  gambler,  who  on 
the  eve  of  her  mysterious  vanishing  is 
known  to  have  won  enviable  sums  at 
baccarat.  And  the  story  is  seen  chiefly 
through  the  eyes  of  a  young  English- 
woman, who  has  come  to  this  gambling 
resort  out  of  friendship  for  Anna  Wolsky, 
whose  disappearance  keenly  distresses 
her,  and  the  mystery  of  which  she  solves, 
almost  at  the  cost  of  her  own  life.  The 
trouble  with  the  book  is  chieflv  the  fault 
of  too  great  transparency.  It  would  take 
a  rather  dull-witted  person  not  to  see 
through  the  transparent  friendliness  of 
the  mysterious  cosmopolitan  couple,  the 
Wachners,  to  whom  we  are  introduced 
early  in  the  story,  the  man  with  an  un- 
natural engrossment  in  his  "system,"  the 
woman  too  incredibly  good-natured,  with 
her  perpetual  guttural  laugh,  that  echoes 
through  the  book,  like  an  ill-omened 
leitmotiv.  Mrs.  Belloc-Lowndes  has  a 
theory,  and  a  rather  unfortunate  one. 
that  all  the  characters  in  a  story,  regard- 
less of  their  relative  importance,  should 
be  drawn  with  equal  care  and  minute- 


ness. She  has  a  curious  and  iUogical 
idea  that  this  method  represents  our  ex- 
periences in  real  life,  failing  to  realise 
that  the  people  we  meet  are  never  seen 
with  uniform  clearness,  but  always  in  a 
steadily  diminishing  perspective,  until  the 
least  important  of  them  melt  away  into 
the  indistinguishable  ranks  of  the  un- 
known crowd.  It  is  interesting  to  glance 
over  the  various  reviews  of  Mrs.  Bclloc- 
Lowndes*s  several  volumes.  Over  and 
over  again,  one  finds  the  same  criticism 
advanced  by  reviewers  of  all  sorts  and 
conditions,  namely,  that  her  central  char- 
ters do  not  stand  out  as  they  should, — ^and 
here  and  there  a  critic  more  perspicuous 
than  the  rest  suggests  that  it  is  because 
she  has  obscured  her  canvas  by  devoting 
a  disproportionate  space  to  the  personj^es 
of  secondary  importance.  All  this  is 
pathetically  true ;  and  her  besetting  sin  is 
again  in  evidence  in  the  present  volume. 
Her  portrait  painting  is  always  ad- 
mirable; but  she  will  never  produce  a 
novel  of  the  first  magnitude  until  she 
learns  to  practise  a  more  rigid  scheme  of 
proportion. 

The  Position  of  Peggy,  by  Leonard 
Merrick,  adds  one  more  volume  of  fiction 

devoted  to  the  joys  and 
"The  Position  sorrows  of  the  footlights 
of  Peggy"  and  of  dramatic  author- 

ship. Peggy  herself  is 
just  an  average  little  person,  possessed  of 
no  big  ideals,  but  quite  docile,  com- 
placently sure  of  herself,  and  capable, 
under  adequate  tuition,  of  developing 
enough  talent  to  star  successfully  in  parts 
carefully  cut  to  her  measure,  Also, 
she  is  the  sort  of  young  woman  with 
whom  past  favours,  old  acquaintance,  the 
patient  devotion  of  years,  would  all  count 
for  nothing  if  they  stood  in  the  way  of 
her  advancement.  As  one  looks  back 
upon  the  book,  one  realises  how  extreme- 
ly clever  its  title  is.  Peggy's  position, 
whether  at  the  bottom  or  the  top  rung 
of  the  theatrical  ladder,  is  of  small  im- 
portance, so  far  as  our  interest  in  her 
takes  us;  she  is,  first,  last  and  all  the 
time,  a  selfish  little  beast,  amply  able  to 
take  care  of  herself.  But  Peggy's  posi- 
tion, through  the  inevitable  network  of 
intricate  relationships  with  which  fate  all 
the  time  insists  upon  enmeshing  every 
human  life,  vitally  affects  many  others. 
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besides  herself;  and  it  is  for  their  sakes 
that  we  are  forced  to  feel  concern  as  we 
watch  her  upward  career.  The  volume 
is  not  especially  important,  save  for  its 
clear-eyed  understanding  of  life. 

Oliver's    Kind     Women,    by     Philip 
Gibbs,  is  an  unpretentious  little  volume 

which  ought  to  bring  a 
"Oliver's  Kind  keen  joy  to  the  excep- 
Womcn"  tional  reader  who  appre- 

ciates   independence     in 
theme  and  in  method.    Mr.  Gibbs*s  hero 
is   not  a  pleasing  personality.     In  fact, 
if  he  were  not  so  completely  self-deceived 
as  to  his  importance  in  the  universe  and 
his    duties    toward    his    fellow-man,   he 
would  be  an  insufferable  cad.     Indeed, 
he  comes  very  near  being  so  as  it  is.  Here 
briefly  are  the  facts:     Oliver  Lumley  is 
the  younger  brother  in  a  family  of  three. 
His    father,   slowly    driving  himself   to 
death  in  the  endless  grind  of  a  humble 
clerkship,    is    nevertheless   possessed    of 
just    enough  pardonable  pride  to  think 
himself  very  fortunate  in  having  begotten 
2^*  son  capable  of  breaking  in  to  the  field 
of  literature.     So,  when  Oliver  achieves 
the   proud  distinction  of  getting  two  or 
three  of  his  short  stories  into  the  maga- 
zines, and  decides  that  the  free  develop- 
ment of  his  talent  needs  the  atmosphere 
of  Bohemian  London, — which,  in  prosaic 
terms  of  pounds,  shillings  and  pence,  re- 
quired   parental    aid, — the    poor,    over- 
driven father  found  himself  cajoled  into 
pledging  a  sovereign  a  week  for  the  ex- 
perimental first  year.     One  of  Oliver's 
first  stories  dealt  with  certain  distressing 
conditions  in  London  slums.    It  so  far  ap- 
pealed to  a  certain  wealthy  young  woman 
living  in  the  country,  that  in  a  charitable 
impulse  she  wrote  the  author  an  enthu- 
siastic     letter,    enclosing    a    ten  pound 
cheque  to  be  spent,  as  he  saw  fit,  upon  de- 
serving charity.     In  Oliver's  eyes  there 
was  no  more  deserving  charity  than  his 
ow^n  immediate  needs,  and  his  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  cheque  was  proportion- 
ately enthusiastic.    It  is  not  necessary  to 
pursue  this  analysis  in  greater  detail.  The 
volume  is  a  delightfully  ironical  portrayal 
of  the  masterly  manner  in  which  a  young 
man,   handicapped   by    colossal    egotism 
and  a  lack  of  all  finer  instincts,  manages 
to  feather  his  own  nest  delightfully,  at 
the  expense  of  every  woman  who  has  the 


misfortune  to  love  him, — ^and  there  are 
many  of  them, — until  he  finally  meets  an 
exceptional  woman  whose  combination  of 
vast  tenderness  with  iron-clad  adherence 
to  duty  utterly  routs  his  carefully  laid 
plan  and  brings  about  a  salutary  humilia- 
tion. The  book  deserves  a  success  far 
beyond  anything  which,  under  existing 
conditions,  it  is  likely  to  achieve. 

In  conclusion,  it  seems  well  to  devote 
a  brief  paragraph  to  calling  attention  to 

a  volume  of  very  excep- 
"Thc  Night  tional  quality  which  has 

of  Fires"  just   been   given    to   the 

English-speaking    public 
from      the     French     of     Anatole     Le 
Braz, — The  Night  of  Fires.     It  is  not  a 
volume  that  fits  into  the  scheme  of  the 
present  article;  it  is  only  a  collection  of 
Breton  tales  and  sketches,  done  with  a 
sympathetic  understanding  such  as  hardly 
any  other  than  Anatole  Le  Braz  could 
do  them.    With  Mankind  in  the  Mass  it 
has  nothing  to  do,  save  in  a  purely  neg- 
ative way;   it  is  essentially  and  ponsis- 
tently    individualistic, — just   as    all    folk 
stories  and  fables  deal  with  individuals, — 
individuals  that  stand  as  types,  symbols 
more  or  less  universal  of  human  needs 
and  desires,  thus  completing  the  circle. 
For  the  i^sop's  fable,  or  the  story  of 
Cinderella,    although   it   concerns    itself 
with   an  isolated   wolf   and  lamb,  or   a 
single  neglected  damsel  in  a  chimney  cor- 
ner, nevertheless  gets  back,  by  the  univer- 
sality of  its  application,  to  the  general 
public,  to  Mankind  in  the  Mass.      The 
Night  of  Fires  is  not,  strictly  speaking, 
fiction;   it   has   the   value   of   historical 
documents.      Although    these    tales    re- 
veal   to    us    the    spirit    of  Brittany  as 
she  is  to-day,  one  feels,  not  merely  the 
curious  clash  or  compromise,  call  it  what 
you  will,  between  the  Church  of  Rome 
and  Paganism,  but  infinitely  more  than 
this:  a  survival,  such  as  has  few  paral- 
lels, of  customs,  and  beliefs,  and  rituals, 
infinitely  remote,  which,  although  blend- 
ing with  marvellous  adroitness  into  the 
requirements    of    modern    Christianity, 
nevertheless  bear  the  hall  marks  of  an  ori- 
gin   antedating    recorded    history.      It 
would  be  unfair  to  close  this  brief  men- 
tion without  paying  tribute  to  the  faithful 
and  painstaking  translation  of  Frances  M. 
Gostling. 
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William  Archer's  "Play  Making:  A 
Manual  of  Craftsmanship"* 

This  book  has  long  been  desired,  and 
there  is  no  man  in  the  world  better 
equipped  to  write  it.  Illuminating  and 
accomplished,  it  follows  a  golden  path 
between  the  theatrical  theatre  just  per- 
fected and  the  un theatrical  theatre  just 
beginning  in  revolt.  Students  of  the 
drama  who  are  bewildered  with  the  con- 
fused shouts  of  the  opposing  camps  may 
derive  from  this  treatise  a  sane  reckon- 
ing of  where  the  truth  of  dramatic  art 
lies.  Further,  it  is  admirably  what  its 
title  claims  for  it  and  should  be  of  gen- 
uine value  to  the  playwright.  Not  often 
may  one  find  a  subject  so  well  and  com- 
prehensively discussed. 

There  are  no  rules  for  writing  a  play 
— begins  Mr.  Archer  persuasively — ^and 
the  "dbn'ts"  which  are  not  obvious  are 
apt  to  be  questionable.  All  you  can 
profitably  do  is  to  call  attention  to  some 
of  the  play's  problems  and  possibilities. 

The  first  step  is  to  choose  either  the 
subject  or  the  story;  or  rather — if  your 
work  is  to  be  in  any  sense  vital — ^to  let 
either  choose  you.  If  the  subject  or 
theme  chooses  you,  be  careful  lest  it  ob- 
trusively predominate  over  the  human 
and  concrete  factors  of  the  story.  This 
latter  is  of  small  weight  as  a  work  of  art 
unless  character  at  a  very  early  point 
conditions  its  development.  A  play  can 
exist  without  anything  which  can  be 
called  character,  however,  but  not  with- 
out some  sort  of  action ;  and  thus  plot  is 
ITs  fundamental  element  though  not  that 
by  which  its  value  must  be  measured. 

The  definition  of  drama  as  a  struggle 
is  neither  inclusive  nor  differentiating. 
Most  fiction  deals  with  struggle,  while 
neither  Othello  nor  Ghosts  can  be  said  to 
depict  a  struggle  except  in  the  most  quib- 
bling sense.  A  stand-up  fight  of  will  to 
will  mav  be  the  intensest  form  of  drama, 
but  it  is  the  rarest.  Hence  it  is  not 
necessary  to  reject  a  theme  or  story  as 

♦Play  Making:  A  Manual  of  Craftsmanship. 
By  William  Archer.  New  York:  Small, 
Maynard  and  Company. 


undramatic  because  it  involves  no  clash 
of  wills.  Yet  Mr.  Archer  goes  on  to  say 
that  if  we  change  "struggle"  to  "ob- 
stacle," the  theory  has  certain  practical 
usefulness.  When  one  feels  that  the 
curtain  might  as  well  have  fallen  in  the 
middle  of  the  first  act,  the  play  is  as  fu- 
tile as  when  an  obstacle  is  manufactured 
out  of  some  trumpery  misunderstanding 
which  dispenses  with  common  sense. 
Even  in  The  Great  Divide  one  feels  that 
the  happy  ending  is  only  being  postponed  * 
with  a  violent  eflFort.  The  real  essence 
of  drama  is  crisis :  and  the  drama  is  the 
art  of  crisis  as  fiction  is  the  art  of  grad- 
ual developments.  The  dramatist  deab 
in  rapid  and  startling  changes,  the  out- 
come, perhaps,  of  slow  processes  but  ac- 
tually occurring  in  brief  spaces  of  time. 
The  kind  of  crisis  which  is  fit  material 
for  drama  is  one  that  can  be  made  to 
develop  through  a  series  of  minor  crises 
involving  emotional  excitement.  Mai^y 
crises  in  life,  like  illnesses  ahd  law-suit*, 
do  not  thus  develop  and  hence  are  not 
stuff  for  plays.  The  dramatic  way  of 
treating  incidents  is  staccato  rather  than 
legato.  To  give  what  has  been  for  some 
time  expected  a  sudden  thrill  of  novelty 
and  unexpectedness  is  the  quintessence 
of  the  dramatic.  Yet  the  reaction  against 
the  traditional  dramatic  is  not  wholly 
mistaken,  for  it  is  a  valuable  corrective 
of  conventional  theatricalism. 

Though  a  scenario  should  be  made 
early  in  the  game,  vital  characters  have 
a  way  of  developing  themselves  and  de- 
manding constant  readjustments.  Thus 
the  scheme  should  be  kept  fluid  and  plas- 
tic as  long  as  possible.  Never  visualise 
the  stage  so  much  as  the  real  locality. 
The  name  of  a  character  must  be  charac- 
teristic but  it  need  not  be  a  label  and 
should  not  be  eccentric.  The  playwright 
must  assume  that  the  audience  has  no^ 
previous  knowledge  of  his  story. 

Not  even  the  most  rebellious  play- 
wright has  tried  to  diminish  the  impor- 
tance of  his  beginning.  Where  this  is 
depends  chiefly  on  the  nature  of  his 
crisis  and  on  the.  desired  impression.  Un- 
der modern  conditions  it  is  difficult  to  get 
the  whole  crisis  within  the  frame  of  the 
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picture,  and. recourse  must  be  had  to  ex- 
position. When  this  cannot  be  thor- 
oughly dramatised — wrung  out  in  the 
stress  of  action  from  the  characters  con- 
cerned— it  may  be  dismissed  rapidly  and 
even  conventionally  by  any  not  too  im- 
probable device.  When  the  audience  is 
required  to  attend  to  an  exposition  of 
some  length,  some  attempt  ought  to  be 
made  to  awaken  beforehand  an  interest 
in  the  characters  concerned ;  they  should 
desire  the  information  being  conveyed. 

Acts  mark  the  time  stages  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  given  crisis ;  and  each  act 
ought  to  embody  a  minor  crisis.  The 
prime  essential  of  the  first  act  is^that  it 
carry  us  clearly  some  way  toward  the 
germination  of  the  main  crisis.  For  the 
conduct  of  the  entire  play  one  must  re- 
member that  the  fostering  of  expecta- 
tion is  of  prime  importance.  To  engen- 
der, suspend,  heighten,  and  resolve  a 
state  of  tension  is  the  aim  of  the  play- 
wright. The  main  tension  once  installed 
must  never  be  relaxed,  but  it  may  be 
suspended  temporarily  to  advantage. 
The  respite,  however,  must  be  deliberate 
and  purposeful  and  brief.  Again,  the 
playwright  must  place  finger-posts  on  the 
road  he  would  have  us  follow.  Retro- 
spective elucidations  are  valueless  and 
often  irritating,  and  besides  we  tnay  ap- 
pear to  ourselves  to  be  wandering  when 
we  really  are  making  progress  if  we  only 
knew  it. 

On  the  stage  every  bullet  should  have 
its  billet.  The  due  proportion  between 
preparation  and  result  is  of  great  mo- 
ment; and  even  when  the  result  is  re- 
markable wc  may  feel  that  we  have  paid 
too  clearly  for  it.  Over  preparation  is 
the  characteristic  vice  of  the  "well-made 
play."  The  obligatory  scene  is  the  one 
which  the  audience  more  or  less  con- 
sciously foresees  and  desires,  for  logical 
or  dramatic  or  structural  or  psychologi- 
cal or  historic  reasons.  Mr.  Archer's  il- 
lustrations of  these  various  reasons  are 
exceedingly  interesting.  A  scene  may 
appear  obligatory,  however,  when  only 
its  repercussion  is  necessary.  As  a  scene 
of  extreme  vividness  is  generally  found 
to  be  one  wherein  tables  are  turned,  the 
playwright  should  ask  himself  if  his 
theme  will  naturally  or  probably  admit 
an  experience  of  this  kind.    The  sudden 


collapse  of  security  or  resurrection  from 
despair  is  a  concentrated  crisis. 

Plausibility  is  of  more  importance 
than  demonstrable  probability,  because 
the  stage  is  the  realm  of  appearances  not 
realities^  A  playwright  is  justifiable  in 
letting  chance  play  its  normal  part  in  his 
story,  but  we  immediately  balk  at  co- 
incidence except  in  farce.  Logic  in  the 
"well-made  play"  is  too  often  fprced  on 
the  attention,  but  the  spectator  should 
never  be  baffled  and  disturbed  by  its  ab- 
sence. The  familiar  maxim  that  the 
playwright  must  never  keep  a  secret 
from  the  audience  requires  much  qualifi- 
cation— the  true  art  lies  in  telling  it  just 
at  the  right  time.  But  a  secret  that  is 
kept  at  all  must  be  adjudged  by  the  audi- 
ence worth  keeping. 

If  good  last  acts  were  as  easy  as  good 
first  acts,  our  masterpieces  would  be 
trebled.  They  are  more  difficult  because 
crises  have  a  definite  beginning  but  not 
often  a  definite  end.  In  life  they  gen- 
erally come  to  some  petty  compromise  or 
simply  subside.  It  should  thus  be  recog- 
nised that  an  unemphatic  last  act  is  often 
a  natural  development;  and  that  thus 
there  are  many  justified  and  artistic  anti- 
climaxes. But  an  unemphatic  ending 
need  not  be  blurred  and  without  point. 
It  sometimes  seems  as  if  Mr.  Galsworthy 
woujd  rather  die  than  drop  his  curtain 
on  an  effective  line.  The  spectator 
should  feel  that  the  moment  for  the  cur- 
tain is  rightly  chosen.  Endings  brought 
about  by  changes  of  volition  not  ren- 
dered plausible  by  new  facts  or  motives 
are  obviously  theatrical ;  those  depending 
on  changes  of  sentiment  must  be  con- 
vincingly externalised.  Death  on  the 
stage  confers  a  sort  of  distinction  which 
should  not  be  accorded  without  sufficient 
cause;  and  no  one  ought  merely  to  es- 
cape from  a  difficulty  by  it.  Suicide 
should  be  the  artist's  last  resort,  and  he 
must  make  sure  that  he  has  probed  deep 
enough  to  make  the  august  intervention 
of  death  seem  other  than  an  incongruity. 
The  playwright  cannot  too  soon  make 
sure  whether  the  only  possible  outcome 
of  his  play  will  satisfy  the  something  in 
us  that  demands  satisfaction.  Measure 
for  Measure  and  Monna  Vanna  take  us 
into  situations  no  amount  of  tact  can 
make  satisfactory;  we  merely  wish  wc 
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had  not  been  called  upon  to  contemplate 
them. 

Algernon  Tassin. 

11 

John   Lafarge's   "Masterpieces  of 

Painting"* 

This  work  is  published  uniform  in 
style  with  the  author's  previous  volume, 
Great  Masters,  and  as  in  the  case  of  that 
book,  the  essays  which  comprise  the  new 
volume  were  originally  prepared  for  pe- 
riodical publication  in  a  magazine.  They 
were  admirably  adapted  for  that  pur- 
pose, but  they  appear  to  even  better  ad- 
vantage in  collected  form.  For  example, 
several  of  the  longer  articles  in  the  maga- 
zine were  broken  into  two,  three,  and 
even  four  parts;  and  while  the  actual, 
physical  division  is  here  retained,  the 
pieces  now  fit  together  in  continuous  se- 
quence, and  overcome  the  infipression  of 
fragmentariness  and  desultoriness  of 
treatment  unavoidable  in  the  original 
method  of  presentation. 

The  scheme  which  Mr.  Lafarge 
adopted  for  his  Hundred  Masterpieces 
is  precisely  the  opposite  of  that  employed 
in  Great  Masters,  and  is  naturally  more 
interesting  from  the  personal  or  autobio- 
graphical point  of  view,  since  it  involves 
a  far  more  complicated  process  of  selec- 
tion. These  essays,  constituting,  as  they 
do,  a  cross-section  of  art  through  the 
ages,  are,  in  reality,  a  series  of  very  inti- 
mate and  penetrating  meditations  upon 
the  nature  and  means  of  artistic  expres- 
sion, and,  on  the  whole,  they  contain  less 
criticism  than  emotion  and  revery.  These 
reach  their  deepest  note  in  such  essays 
as  "Dreams  of  Happiness"  and  "The 
Sadness  of  Certain  Portraits,"  though 
they  pervade  all  the  chapters,  taking  on 
a  special  and  very  charming  tenderness 
in  "Portraits  of  Children,"  and  in  the 
exquisitely  playful  description  of  Titian's 
"Story  of  Fertility"  in  Allegories — Part 
Two: 

Most  of  these  little  loves  are  winged,  and 
those  who  are  not,  if  any,  would  soon  see 
them   sprout,   if   needed.     So  they  fly   about, 

♦One  Hundred  Masterpieces  of  Painting.  By 
John  Lafarge.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  Garden 
City  and  New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  and 
Company.     1912. 


those  that  like,  and  gather  fruit  from  trees 
above:  the  wish  that  every  child  must  have 
before  the  days  of  climbing  is  answered  at  once 
for  them.  And  others  cry,  "Come  down, 
come  back;  there's  plenty  here,  and  we  have 
basketsful."  So  they  have  and  are  cramming 
for  dear  life.  But  the  fruit  still  drops  down; 
some  catch  it  cleverly;  one  big  ball  has  fallen 
on  an  astonished  baby's  head;  in  that  land  of 
allegory  fruit  is  always  ripe  and  soft,  and 
cannot  hurt  the  softest  baby.  And  others  cry, 
"We  have  found  a  rabbit";  whereupon  they 
tumble  over  one  another  for  proper  or  un- 
divided possession.  You  can  see  one  winged 
one  plunging  from  the  trees  right  down  on  the 
frightened  beast  and  its  little  circle  of  admir- 
ing owners.  One  baby  protests  at  all  this 
selfishness;  his  little  face  puts  on  the  only 
mark  of  discontent,  which  would  leave  it  if  be 
too  could  get  into  the  ring  of  fine  proprietors. 
No,  there  is  another:  he  is  being  choked  by 
another  from  pure  affection  or  because  some 
one  wants  his  apple  as  much  as  he.  Two  in 
our  near  foreground  kiss  each  other — baby 
boy,  perhaps,  and  baby  girl — in  that  sudden 
affection  we  have  so  often  seen.  We  can  even, 
I  think,  make  out  which  kisses  and  which  lets 
itself  be  kissed.  And  there  will  be  a  fight 
soon ;  a  youngster  in  the  foreground  is  aiming 
an  arrow  at  another's  apple — ^as  in  the  story 
of  William  Tell. 

Meanwhile,  in  all  the  big  tumble,  one  has 
had  enough,  and  is  down  on  his  back  and  is 
soon  fast  asleep. 

Meanwhile,  one  of  Mamma's  girls — on  the 
right  there — calls  to  the  winged  ones  above, 
with  an  empty  basket  held  far  out.  Is  it  a 
request  to  fill  it  or  a  ruse  to  get  them  down 
out  of  mischief?  Far  off  a  little  circle  of 
cupids  dance  in  a  ring  with  one  long  scarf  to 
trip  them. 

On  all  this  picture  of  baby  bliss,  of  cheerful 
plenty,  the  statue  of  their  Divine  Mother  looks 
down. 

Thus,  with  much  more  than  mere  lit- 
erary grace  and  skill,  Mr.  Lafarge  di- 
vines and  responds  to  what  is  deeply  and 
humanly  felt  by  Titian  himself — perhaps, 
with  a  note  of  modern  sentiment  which 
suggests  Swinburne  and  Maeterlinck,  de- 
velops the  mood  even  beyond  the  paint- 
er's playful  intention — in  this  gaily  inno- 
cent Anacreontic  conceit.  At  the  same 
time  he  misses  none  of  the  allegorical 
implications — the  general  idea  embodied 
in  a  particular  scene,  to  adopt  his  own 
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definition, — ^which  makes  of  this  picture, 
as  it  were,  a  miniature  and  embryonic 
foreshadowing  of  the  great  world  of  hu- 
manity with  all  its  principles  of  action, 
and  all  its  motives  of  passionate  desire, 
clearly  imprinted  in  the  design. 

It  is  this  quality  of  sympathy  and  in- 
sight, this  power  to  perceive  and  to  pro- 
long the  meaning  of  a  picture,  that,  in 
sj^ite  of  his  rare  technical  knowledge 
and  understanding,  constitute  Mr.  La- 
farge's  major  claim  to  rank  as  a  critic, 
and  that  makes  him,  even  more,  a  charm- 
ing poet  and  a  profound  philosopher  of 
life. 

Cleveland  Pctimer. 

Ill 

Mary  Antin's  "The  Promised  Land"* 

With  the  air  full  of  muck-raking  and  a 
sober  self -questioning  possessing  our  peo- 
ple ;  with  our  political  institutions  failing 
adequately  to  record  the  conscious  needs 
of  all  the  classes  and  new  forms  of  ex- 
pression boisterously  endeavouring  to 
meet  those  demands,  a  book  such  as  Mary 
Antin  has  written  will  do  much  to  dis- 
solve the  gentle  cynicism  we  take  toward 
our  so-called  democracy.  To  the  author 
of  this  very  remarkable  autobiography 
the  United  States  is  the  fulfilment  of  a 
dream  measured  by  the  conditions  she 
left  behind  her  in  a  Russian  village.  To 
those  of  us  who  feel  we  have  never  had 
an  ideal  democracy  in  this  country  and 
that  it  is  yet  to  be  achieved,  the  sharp 
contrasts  presented  in  The  Promised 
Land  will  be  a  reminder  of  our  growth 
in  government  and  an  encouragement  as 
to  our  inherent  possibilities.  Yet  full  as 
this  volume  is  of  sociological  significance, 
it  is  mainly  important  as  a  human  docu- 
ment. While  it  reveals  intimate  phases 
of  the  immigrant  problem,  and  vividly 
pictures  the  transplantation  of  a  Jewish 
family  from  the  poverty-stricken  districts 
of  Russia  to  the  slums  of  an  American 
city,  with  all  the  collateral  difficulties  of 
adjustment,  it  still  leaves  the  impression 
of  a  psychological  study  of  a  very  unus- 
ual and  far  from  typical  immigrant.  In 
fact,  in  spite  of  the  glorification  of  the 
opportunities    which    lay    awaiting    her 

♦The  Promised  Land.    By  Mary  Antin.  Bos- 
ton :  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.     191 2. 


here,  in  educational  and  external  advan- 
tages, we  feel  the  success  of  Mary  An- 
tin's  experiment  with  our  democracy  lay 
in  herself  rather  than  in  what  was  of- 
fered her.  There  would  be  fewer  prob- 
lems troubling  us  if  all  the  vast  hordes  of 
immigrants  who  flood  our  shores  were 
such  as  she.  The  test  is  how  we  meet 
the  average,  not  the  prodigy ;  and  therein 
lies  most  of  our  failure  in  grappling  with 
the  situation.  While  our  slums,  in  which 
the  immigrant  must  live,  remain,  prob- 
lems of  mal-adjustment,  crime  and  dis- 
ease persist — and  we  have  many  slums. 
With  this  reservation  in  mind  we  can  fol- 
low her  eloquent  pages,  unique  in  ob- 
servation and  voicing  as  they  do  much 
that  would  otherwise  be  silent.  So  inti- 
mately, too,  do  her  own  reactions  shade 
to  her  environments  that  the  two  are  in- 
separable. 

She,  however,  feels  there  is  nothing 
unusual  in  writing  her  story,  since  she  is 
endowed  with  expression. 

It  is  because  I  understand  my  history,  in  its 
larger  outlines,  to  be  typical  of  many,  that  I 
consider  it  worth  recording.  My  life  is  a  con- 
crete illustration  of  a  multitude  of  statistical 
facts.  Although  I  have  written  a  genuine  per- 
sonal memoir,  I  believe  that  its  chief  interest 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  illustrative  of  scores 
of  unwritten  lives.  I  am  only  one  of  many 
whose  fate  it  has  been  to  live  a  page  of  modern 
history. — I  began  life  in  the  Middle  Ages,  as 
I  shall  prove,  and  here  am  I  still,  your  con- 
temporary in  the  twentieth  century,  thrilling 
with  your  latest  thought. 

This  is  a  tale  of  immortal  life.  Should  I 
be  sitting  here,  chattering  of  my  infantile  ad- 
ventures, if  I  did  not  know  that  I  was  speak- 
ing for  thousands  ?  Would  you  be  sitting 
there,  attending  to  my  chatter,  while  the 
world's  work  waits,  if  you  did  not  know  that 
I  spoke  also  for  you?  I  might  say  "you*'  or 
"he"  instead  of  "I."  Or  I  might  be  silent, 
while  you  spoke  for  me  and  the  rest,  but  for 
the  accident  that  I  was  born  with  a  pen  in  my 
hand,  and  you  without.  We  love  to  read  the 
lives  of  the  great,  yet  what  a  broken  history 
of  mankind  they  give,  unless  supplemented  by 
the  lives  of  the  humble  I  But  while  the  great 
can  speak  for  themselves,  or  by  the  tongues  of 
their  admirers,  the  humble  are  apt  to  live  in- 
articulate and  die  unheard.  It  is  well  that 
now  and  then  one  is  born  among  the  simple 
with  a  taste  for  self- revelation.    The  man  or 
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woman  thus  endowed  must  speak,  will  speak, 
though  there  are  only  the  grasses  in  the  field 
to  hear,  and  none  but  the  wind  to  carry  the 
tale. — We  arc  not  born  all  at  once,  but  by  bits. 
The  body  first,  and  the  spirit  later. 

By  the  Middle  Ages  she  means  Polotzk, 
Russia,  within  the  "Pale  of  Settlement," 
where  the  Czar  commanded  the  Jews  to 
stay.  Early  in  life  she  found  the  world 
divided  into  Jews  and  Gentiles.  At  first 
a  shock  to  her,  she  gradually  grew  fa- 
miliar with  the  shackles  imposed  upon 
her  race. 

The  first  time  Vanka  threw  mud  at  me,  I 
ran  home  and  complained  to  my  mother,  who 
brushed  off  my  dress  and  said,  quite  resignedly, 
"How  can  I  help  you,  my  poor  child?  Vanka 
is  a  Gentile.  The  Gentiles  do  as  they  like 
with  us  poor  Jews."  The  next  time  Vanka 
abused  me,  I  did  not  cry,  but  ran  for  shelter, 
saying  to  myself,  "Vanka  is  a  Gentile."  The 
third  time  when  Vanka  spat  on  me,  I  wiped 
my  face  and  thought  nothing  at  all.  I  accepted 
ill-usage  from  the  Gentiles  as  one  accepts  the 
weather.  The  world  was  made  in  a  certain 
way,  and  I  had  to  live  in  it. 

With  this  grew  a  fear  of  the  Cross 
which  resulted  in  a  strict  observance  of 
all  the  ritual  of  her  belief;  for  oppres- 
sion intensified  a  love  of  the  one  thing 
that  was  free  in  her  heart.  She  saw  about 
her,  too,  a  horror  at  military  service  and 
all  the  self-inflicted  mutilations  many  of 
the  Jews  practised  in  order  to  escape  it. 
It  is,  a  vivid  series  of  incidents  she  re- 
members of  those  early  years  to  afford  a 
background  of  her  newer  life  here:  The 
superstitions,  and  limited  schooling — 
more  restricted,  of  course,  for  the  girls, 
since  "woman  was  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  be  a  wife" — the  wedding  cus- 
toms and  all  ritual  peculiarities,  and  the 
struggles  against  legal  discriminations 
which  made  of  life  a  long  uncertainty. 
The  indomitable  spirit  of  the  author, 
however,  was  not  stifled  in  this  atmos- 
phere; indeed  at  times  she  seemed  very 
happy,  since  she  knew  nothing  of  better 
conditions  in  the  outside  world.  Many 
pretty  incidents  are  remembered  that 
show  the  light  as  well  as  shadow  which 
may  rest  solely  in  the  spirit. 

I  remember  once  standing  on  the  river  bank 
with  a  little  boy,  when  a  quantity  of  lumber 


was  floating  down  on  its  way  to  the  distant 
saw-mill.  A  log  and  a  board  crowded  each 
other  near  where  we  stood.  The  board  slipped 
by  first,  but  presently  it  swerved  and  swung 
partly  around.  Then  it  righted  itself  with  the 
stream  and  kept  straight  on,  the  lazy  log  fol- 
lowing behind.  Said  Zalmen  to  me,  interpret- 
ing :  *'The  board  looks  back  and  says,  'Log.  log, 
you  will  not  go  with  me?  Then  I  will  go  on 
by  myself.* "  That  boy  was  called  simple,  on 
account  of  such  speeches  as  this.  I  wonder 
in  what  language  he  is  writing  poetry  now. 

But  her  thirst  for  learning  soon  mani- 
fested itself,  and  with  it  came,  quite  nat- 
urally, a  questioning.  She  began  to  test 
the  superstitions  to  find  them  ridiculous ; 
the  "blind  flowers"  did  not  blind  her  eyes 
nor  did  Jehovah  thunder  when  she  delib- 
erately walked  out  beyond  the  house 
limits  on  the  Sabbath  with  her  handker- 
chief in  her  pocket.  Here  was  seed  for 
the  doubter  she  finally  became — ^but  the 
questioning  was  temperamental.  Char- 
acter bits  such  as  these  could  be  multi- 
plied, yet  they  were  only  indications  of 
tendencies  which  the  greater  mental  free- 
dom of  her  transplantation  were  to  bring 
to  full  time.  This  nfew  life  began  when 
her  father  finally  sent  for  his  family  and 
they  entered  the  tenements  of  Boston. 

.  During  his  three  years  probation,  my  father 
had  made  a  number  of  false  starts  in  business. 
His  history  for  that  period  is  the  history  of 
thousands  who  come  to  America,  like  him,  with 
pockets  empty,  hands  untrained  to  the  use  of 
tools,  minds  cramped  by  centuries  of  repres- 
sion in  their  native  land.  Dozens  of  these  men 
pass  under  your  eyes  every  day,  my  American 
friend,  too  absorbed  in  their  honest  affairs  to 
notice  the  looks  of  suspicion  which  you  cast 
at  them,  the  repugnance  with  which  you  shrink 
from  their  touch.  You  see  them  shuffle  from 
door  to  door  with  a  basket  of  spools  and  but- 
tons, or  bending  over  the  sizzling  irons  in  a 
basement  tailor  shop,  or  rummaging  in  your 
ash  can,  or  moving  a  pushcart  from  curb  to 
curb,  at  the  command  of  the  burly  policeman. 
"The  Jew  peddler"  you  say,  and  dismiss  him 
from  your  premises  and  your  thoughts,  never 
dreaming  that  the  sordid  drama  of  his  davs 

m 

may  have  a  moral  that  concerns  you.  What 
if  the  creature  with  the  untidy  beard  carries 
in  his  bosom  his  citizenship  papers?  What  if 
the  cross-legged  tailor  is  supporting  a  boy  in 
college  who  is  one  day  going  to  mend  your 
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State  Constitution  for  you?  What  if  the  rag- 
picker's daughters  are  hastening  over  the  ocean 
to  teach  your  children  in  the  public  schools? 
Think,  every  time  you  pass  the  greasy  alien  on 
the  street,  that  he  was  bom  thousands  of  years 
before  the  oldest  native  American ;  and  he  may 
have  something  to  communicate  to  you,  when 
vou  two  shall  have  learned  a  common  Ian- 
guage.  Remember  that  his  very  physiognomy 
is  a  cipher,  the  key  to  which  it  behooves  you 
to  search  for  most  diligently. 

For  the  first  time  Mary  Antin  knew 
the  meaning  of  patriotism;  she  felt 
America  belonged  to  her.  In  spite  of  all 
the  poverty  of  her  surroundings,  the  sor- 
didness  of  the  little  tenements  in  which 
she  was  destined  to  live  for  some  years, 
her  own  spirit  continued  to  reach  out  to 
embrace  all  the  opportunities  at  hand. 
In  many  ways  it  is  an  unusual  story  she 
tells,  of  rare  friendships  and  unexpected 
rewards ;  most  of  all  at  the  start  was  that 
which  came  to  the  parents  at  her  phe- 
nomenal success  at  school.  Her  father 
had  not  gained  the  living  he  had  expected 
for  his  family,  but  he  could  have  the  free- 
dom of  his  thoughts,  could  test  his  own 
fate,  and  give  his  children  an  education. 
Yet  the  family  did  not  escape  the  prob- 
lems inevitable  in  any  such  violent  change 
of  environment  when  the  new  speaks  to 
the  old. 

The  price  that  all  of  us  paid  for  this  dis- 
organisation of  our  family  life  has  been  levied 
on  every  immigrant  Jewish  household  where 
the  first  generation  clings  to  the  traditions  of 
the  Old  World,  while  the  second  generation 
leads  the  life  of  the  New.  Nothing  more  piti- 
ful could  be  written  in  the  annals  of  the  Jews ; 
nothing  more  inevitable ;  nothing  more  hopeful. 

With  the  release,  that  came  to 
the  children  from  the  rigidity  of  the  old 
belief  which  the  father  had  renounced, 
the  children  were  thrown  upon  the  free- 
dom of  the  streets.  Chaos  came  nat- 
urally to  the  little  family,  and  through 
it  the  parents  themselves  must  needs 
learn  what  was  "American."  Normal 
family  relations  were  consequently  in- 
verted. 

This  sad  process  of  disintegration  of  home 
life  may  be  observed  in  almost  any  immigrant 
family  of  our  class  and  with  our  traditions 
and  aspirations.     It  is  part  of  the  process  of 


Americanisation ;  an  upheaval  preceding  the 
state  of  repose.  It  is  the  cross  that  the  first 
and  second  generations  must  bear. 

Even  these  brief  extracts  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  vision  with  which  the 
author  interprets  the  facts  of  her  life. 
But  no  phrasing  could  catch  her  naive 
and  pleasant  egotism,  nor  the  peculiar 
and  subtle  reactions  one  meets  at  every 
page.  Her  capacity  for  sheer  physical 
joy  at  all  the  new  things  which  are 
brought  her  and  her  interpretation  of 
them  as  examples  of  our  democracy,  if 
not  always  convincing  as  to  verity,  are 
certainly  sincere.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
her  personality  must  have  been  as  un- 
usual as  her  mind,  by  the  way  in  which 
the  gates  were  opened  for  her.  And  she 
is  not  ungrateful  for  all  the  help  of 
teachers  and  friends ;  she  merely  felt  that 
what  she  would  become  would  be  the  jus- 
tification. If  she  contributes  nothing  else 
than  The  Promised  Land  she  will  have 
repaid. 

George  Middleton. 


IV 


William  Hard's  "The  Women  of 
To-MoRROw"* 

The  effects  of  the  industrial  revolution 
on  man  and  his  labours  have  formed  the 
basis  of  most  of  our  modern  economic 
and  sociological  dissertations.  But  in  the 
consideration  of  woman  and  her  chang- 
ing relation  to  the  work  of  the  commu- 
nity there  has  been,  until  recently,  a  per- 
sistent predisposition  to  explain  the  entire 
phenomenon  on  a  psychological  basis. 
Economists  and  near-economists  have  ex- 
amined the  statistics  with  horror,  la- 
mented the  postponement  of  marriage  and 
the  decline  of  the  birth-rate  as  compared 
with  Colonial  days,  placing  the  blame  for 
changed  conditions  largely  on  some  men- 
tal revolution  taking  place  in  the  feminine 
mind.  They  frequently  close  their  not 
over-thoughtful  remarks  with  an  emo- 
tional appeal  to  women  to  leave  the 
hideous  industrial  world  and  return  to 
the  beautiful  Colonial  country  homes  of 
their  grandmothers,  who  are  supposed  to 
have  reared  healthy  families  of  no  less 

♦The  Women  of  To-Morrow.  By  William 
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than  twelve  children  each.  Now  comes 
Mr.  Hard's  Women  of  To-Morrow  ap- 
proaching in  an  easy  readable  fashion  this 
whole  question  from  a  totally  different 
angle.  He  has  observed  this  change 
which  is  taking  place  in  the  lives  of  most 
women  and  he  has  phrased  in  popular 
form  this  new  attitude.  He  has  recog- 
nised, too,  that  so  general  a  world-wide 
change  cannot  be  interpreted  on  a  pschy- 
chological  basis,  but  must  be  explained 
by  a  deeper  economic  cause.  Mr.  Hard 
is  not  the  discoverer  of  this  new  angle 
of  vision — several  pioneer  thinkers  have 
been  persecuted  for  the  expression  of  this 
point  of  view — ^but  his  book,  though  based 
on  sound  thought  and  careful  investiga- 
tion, is  written  in  a  graphic  popular  style, 
easily  read  and  grasped.  The  author 
shows  quite  clearly  that  whereas  in  Colo- 
nial days  nearly  all  women  worked  in 
their  fathers'  or  husbands'  homes,  the  in- 
dustrial revolution  has  created  a  great 
margin  of  leisure  for  humanity;  it  has 
divided  women  into  those  who  work  in 
centralised  industry — ^the  economically 
independent — and  those  who  inherit  this 
margin  of  leisure.  This  second  group  is 
subdivided  into  those  whom  he  calls  The 
Wasters,  "who  enjoy  without  service  ren- 
dered and  without  fatigue  endured,"  and 
those  others — The  Mothers  of  the  World 
— who  dedicate  their  leisure  to  useful 
civic  activity. 

He  points  out  in  the  first  chapter,  called 
Love  Deferred,  that  man  as  well  as 
woman  is  responsible  for  the  modern 
postponement  of  marriage.  Yet,  in  the 
last  analysis,  not  they  are  to  be  blamed, 
but  the  modern  highly  specialised  in- 
dustrial system  which  has  lengthened  the 
period  of  preparation  for  service,  and, 
also,  the  further  financial  freedom  neces- 
sary to  establish  a  family.  Indicating  the 
economic  burden  which  the  modern  wife 
imposes  on  the  man  who  feels  he  must 
support  her  according  to  the  standard  of 
living  she  enjoys  in  her  father's  house, 
Mr.  Hard  shows  the  social  problem  that 
must  arise  from  an  extensive  delay  of 
marriage  unless  the  modem  woman  is  not 
bound  by  the  traditional  belief  that  a  wife 
should  be  supported  by  her  husband.  As 
the  Colonial  wife  contributed  the  service 
of  domestic  labour — weaving  and  the  like 
— to  her  husband's  home,  so  the  modern 


wife  contributes  money.  She  pools  her 
economic  interest  with  her  husband's, 
thus  making  mirriage  possible  and  bridg- 
ing the  period  of  financial  difficulty  till 
she  is  free  to  be  a  mother.  The  modem 
families  may  be  smaller  than  the  Colonial, 
but,  as  reliable  statistics  reveal,  the 
women  of  that  generation  married  earlier 
and  died  earlier,  and  their  children  were 
usually  reared  by  second  and  third  wives 
of  the  same  father.  Each  wife,  therefore, 
bore  only  an  average  of  3.89  children — 
this  suggesting,  in  all  probability,  that 
the  modern  wife's  productivity  compares 
favourably. 

Mr.  Hard  shows  that  just  as  the  in- 
dustrial revolution  has  brought  a  change 
in  the  work  of  women,  there  has  resulted 
a  corollary  change  in  their  education. 
He  classifies  these  two  new  educational 
needs  of  women  under  the  suggestive 
chapter  heads:  "Learning  for  Earn- 
ing," and  "Learning  for  Spending./'  The 
gap  between  school  and  marriage  which 
the  modem  industrial  system  imposes 
upon  girls  becomes  with  many  a  period 
when  they  must  be  self-supporting.  This 
necessity  for  economic  independence  de- 
mands specialised  preparation.  In  re- 
sponse to  this  need  for  technical  training, 
trade  schools  are  being  established  in  the 
great  industrial  centres  and  "vocational 
training"  for  women  is  being  introduced 
in  many  of  the  colleges.  During  the 
period  of  a  woman's  life  after  marriage, 
she  usually  becomes  the  manager  of  the 
home ;  and  here,  too,  she  is  finding  need 
of  special  training,  in  order  to  "choose 
and  use  the  world's  resources  intelligently 
on  behalf  of  family  and  community."  This 
is  the  field  the  new  science  of  Home 
Economics  is  endeavouring  to  meet. 

In  his  chapter  on  The  Wasters,  Mr. 
Hard,  with  his  faculty  for  keen  observa- 
tion and  his  capacity  for  humanising 
statistics,  gives  us  a  remarkable  picture 
of  the  type  of  woman  who  inherits  this 
margin  of  human  leisure,  but  who  does 
not  realise  that  all  leisure  is  the  product 
of  others'  work.  She  is  the  virtuous 
parasite  whom  few  people  regard  as  a 
parasite  because  she  is  such  a  "nice  girl." 
In  fact,  her  whole  life-job  is  "Bein^ 
Nice."  She  shirks  all  the  struggle  of  life, 
shirks  the  stmggle  of  economic  in- 
dependence, the  struggle  of  returning  her 
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leisure  in  civic  service,  and  ultimately 
the  struggle  and  pain  of  motherhood. 
She  isn't  bad ;  she  is  just  a  waster  of  the 
leisure  others  toil  to  give  her. 

In  discussing  Mothers  of  the  World, 
the  author  considers  the  group  of  women 
who  return  their  leisure  to  the  commu- 
nity in  valuable  service.  He  enumerates 
a  mass  of  remarkable  contributions  which 
they  have  made.  Many  of  his  illustra- 
tions are  drawn  from  the  work  of  the 
Chicago  Woman's  Club,  which  he  regards 
as  a  typical  example  of  the  evolution  from 
the  cultural  study  club  to  the  club  of 
practical  community  service.  Institution 
after  institution,  which  to-day  we  find 
accepted  and  maintained  by  the  public, 
had  its  initial  impetus  in  the  private  means 
and  public  service  of  these  groups  of  leis- 
ure women.  The  Public  Kindergarten,  the 
Juvenile  Court,  the  Probation  Officer,  the 
Vacation  Open  Air  School  are  among  the 
institutions  we  owe  to  this  source.  The 
author  renders  no  direct  argument  for 
woman  suffrage,  but  he  does  say  of  these 
Mothers  of  the  World  that  "they  are 
militant  citizens  now  with  the  rank  of 
non-combatants,"  and  asks  the  question, 
"Would  they  make  good  citizens?"  He 
answers  this  through  one  of  his  hy- 
pothetical characters: — "I  told  you  that 
women  cannot  give  their  leisure  to  use- 
ful activity  without  verging  toward  citi- 
zenship .  .  .either  their  public  spirit  will 
grow,  or  their  private  character  will  de- 
cline. Because  they  carry  along  with  that 
leisure  of  theirs  not  only  its  blessing  but 
also  its  curse.  They  must  sanctify  it  or 
perish  by  it.*' 

Fola  La  Follette, 

V 

Ruth  K.  Wood's  "The  Tourist's  Rus- 
sia"* 

Considered  merely  as  a  guide-book — 
its  acknowledged  purpose  in  life — 
this  little  volume  is  wholly  adequate.  It 
opens  up  to  the  enterprising  tourist  who 
prefers  the  unusual  routes  a  vast  terri- 
tory not  yet  overrun  with  his  kind.  It 
gives  him  information  which  is  really 
useful.  The  thousand  and  one  things 
that  every  traveller  has  to  learn  for  him- 

*The  Tourist's  Russia.  By  Ruth  Kedzie 
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self  are  explained  to  us  here  by  one  who 
evidently  made  many  blunders  which  she 
wants  to  help  us  to  avoid.  Many  val- 
uable hints  appeal  particularly  to  Ameri- 
can travellers  accustomed  to  the  more 
Americanised  portions  of  Europe.  The 
sights  one  has  to  see,  and  many  more 
that  the  true  traveller  will  want  to  see, 
are  pointed  out.  Charming  bits  of  land- 
scape painting  are  drawn  in  by  a  sympa- 
thetic pen,  and  the  fascination  of  the 
East  and  the  West  meeting  and  ming- 
ling, as  Russia  shows  it,  is  brought  home 
vividly  to  the  reader. 

As  a  guide-book  the  volume  is  satis- 
factory. And  as  good  guide-books  to 
Russia  are  rare,  it  will  prove  useful. 
Judged  as  a  piece  of  literature — and 
a  guide-book  can  be  a  piece  of  literature 
— it  falls  far  short  of  the  author's  pre- 
vious book,  Hpneymooning  in  Russia. 
The  exquisite  charm  of  personal  intimacy 
is  lacking,  and  the  keen  glance  that  sees 
below  the  surface.  The  point  of  view 
in  the  second  volume,  while  full  of  sym- 
pathy for  the  subject  and  rich  in  knowl- 
edge, is  so  entirely  superficial  that  it 
hardly  seems  possible  the  two  books 
could  have  been  written  by  the  same  per- 
son. Surely  a  little  of  the  wonderful  in- 
sight could  have  been  used  to  sharpen  the 
eye  of  even  the  ordinary  tourist,  to 
whom  this  second  volume  comes  with  its 
utilitarian  offering!  It  would  have  en- 
livened the  unavoidable  Baedekerian  (if 
one  may  coin  the  word)  tabling  of  routes 
and  places. 

Possibly  Mrs.  Wood  did  not  wish  to 
obtrude  her  own  point  of  view  about  a 
country  so  discussed  and  disputed  as 
Russia,  on  the  mere  tourist.  But  that  in- 
dividual couldn't  be  hurt  by  having  a  lit- 
tle hint  as  to  how  he  should  think  about 
things.  And  in  her  former  book,  Mrs. 
Wood  has  proved  that  any  hints  she 
might  give  are  of  value.  Also,  her  in- 
sight into  conditions  would  have  tem- 
pered the  unvarying  and  therefore  at 
times  cloying  praise  of  things  in  this 
book. 

What  attracts  the  reader  particularly 
in  this  book  is  the  author's  description 
of  the  beautiful  and  true  hospitality  with 
which  the  traveller  is  met  in  Russia.  The 
passport  difficulties  we  are  apt  to  make 
so  much  of,  and  the '  bureaucratic  red 
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tape  in  the  border  railway  stations  fade 
into  innocuousness  under  her  skilful  ad- 
vice as  to  the  best  way  to  handle  them. 

Mrs.  Wood's  knowledge  of  all  comers 
of  the  great  empire  of  the  Tsar  is  re- 
markable, and  many  a  pretty  and  odd 
bit  of  history  or  legend  enliven  the  chap- 
ters. The  story  of  the  Siege  of  Bala- 
klava  by  the  Anchovies  is  a  most  amus- 
ing bit  of  information  about  this  historic 
spot. 

Mrs.  Wood  gives  us  some  valuable  in- 
formation about  Finland,  a  paradise  for 
the  traveller  which  is  almost  unknown  to 
Americans.  It  is  strange,  however, 
when  one  remembers  her  keenness  of 
vision  regarding  Russian  tyranny  in  the 
former  book,  that  she  should  have  treated 
the  matter  so  very  superficially  where 
Finland  is  concerned.  Her  point  of  view 
is  so  very  Russian  that  she  speaks  of 
things  as  "odd  and  very  Finnish"  which 
are  merely  Scandinavian,  peculiar  to  all 
Scandinavian  countries.  However,  these 
are  minor  flaws  in  a  volume  so  enter- 
taining and  of  such  eminent  usefulness 
that  it  deserves  a  better  fate  than  that 
meted  out  to  most  unofficial  guide- 
books. 

Grace  Isabel  Colbron, 

VI 

"How  To  Visit  Europe  om  Next  to 

Nothing"* 

While  the  best  thing  about  this  little 
book  is  its  brilliant  title,  it  will  serve  an 
excellent  purpose  in  assuring  many  peo- 
ple that  three  hundred  dollars  is  quite 
sufficient  for  a  somewhat  extended 
European  trip.  The  author  unwisely 
wanders  far  from  her  text  and  has 
merely  injected  into  a  poor  travel-book 
the  barest  details  of  her  expenditure,  but 
she  has  at  least  given  us  her  budget  in 
entirety — and  in  this  respect  the  book  is 
convincing.  The  more  light  we  can  have 
on  this  subject  the  better,  for  to  Ameri- 
cans as  a  class  the  idea  strangely  persists 
that  a  trip  to  Europe  is  the  extravagance 
of  a  lifetime.  It  is  an  idea  left  over  from 
the  brave  days  when  we  pinched  the 
eagle  to  make  him  scream.     In  reality, 

♦How  to  Visit  Europe  on  Next  to  Nothing. 
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but  for  the  passage  itself,  it  is  cheaper 
to  spend  your  vacation  in  Europe  than 
in  any  summer  hotel  at  home,  whatever 
be  your  rate  of  living. 

The  author's  itinerary  was  London — 
with  excursions  to  the  environs  and  the 
Thames  places  and  to  Stratford  and  Ox- 
ford— Brighton,  Ostend,  Bruges,  Brus- 
sels, the  Ardennes  district,  and  back  to 
London;  Rouen,  Paris,  Monte  Carlo — 
with  excursions  in  the  Riviera — ^and  back 
to  London  again;  then  Norway  with  its 
usual  boat-tourists'  round  and  again  back 
to  London.  This  is  a  trip  by  no  means 
carefully  planned,  and  with  much  re- 
tracing of  steps.  Consequently  the 
reader  should  be  all  the  more  assured  to 
hear  that  the  average  daily  expenditure 
was  two  dollars  and  eighty-two  cents. 
The  secret  of  it  is  simple — live  in  lodg- 
ings and  "eat  round."  This  is  also  the 
secret  of  getting  a  real  taste  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Her  boat-fare  was  thirty-eight  dollars 
(seventy-five  dollars   both   ways)    by  a 
line  from  Montreal.  Her  tips  on  the  boat 
— a  dollar  each  to  steward  and  to  waiter 
— ^were  perhaps  less  than  will  make  the 
average  economical  person  feel  easy.  But 
this  economy  is  counterbalanced  by  the 
great  extravagance  of  her  first  night  in 
London,  when  she  stopped  at  the  Cecil 
for  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  and 
paid   sixty  cents   for  breakfast.    After- 
ward her  lodgings  cost  her  eight  shillings 
a  week,  her  breakfasts  eight  pence,  her 
lunches  one  shilling,  and  her  dinners  al- 
ternated one  and  six  and  two  shillings. 
For    two    shillings    she    could    get    an 
eight-course  dinner  at  several  attractive 
places.     At  Brighton,  since  sight-seeing 
did    not    compel    irregular    hours,    she 
boarded  and  lodged  in  the  same  house— 
for  seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  week. 
Ostend  is  like  Brighton,  and  both  are  like 
our  own  Atlantic  City,  in  that  you  may 
live  there  on  any  scale  of  expenditure 
you  please.    The  worst  of  Brussels  from 
a  lodger's  point  of  view,  is  that  the  Bel- 
gians expect  you  to  stay  two  weeks  in  it. 
But  she  succeeded  in  getting  a  tiny  flat 
for  one  week  at  fourteen  francs,  with 
service   at   a    franc   extra   and    running 
water  on  the  landing.     (Ah,  those  dear 
little  Brussels  flats!)     Here,  though  in 
walking  distance  of  the  Royal  Gardens, 
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they  were  not  too  aristocratic;  for  they 
bought  a  jug  full  of  milk  out  of  the  origi- 
nal package  on  the  street,  and  one  photo- 
graphed the  milkman  as  he  milked  the 
goat  straight  into  the  jug  of  the  other. 
There,  as  in  Paris,  it  is  a  few  cents 
cheaper  to  order  beer  or  wine  with  din- 
ner than  to  go  without  it. 

In  Paris  they  had  a  suite  of  three  tiny 
chambers  for  three  francs  apiece  the 
night.  This  was  at  Passy ;  and  rooms  in 
the  Latin  Quarter  would  have  been  much 
cheaper  and  more  amusing.  Three  to 
five  dollars  a  month  is  all  one  need  pay, 
and  be  surrounded  with  odd  little  restau- 
rants of  marvellous  prices  and  marvellous 
goodness.  When  you  eat  d  la  carte  in 
Paris  always  add  up  the  bill  yourself,  for 
the  French  are  rather  strong  on  figures. 
Do  not  venture  underground  unless  you 
have  unlimited  patience  and  daring,  since 
the  more  changes  a  Frenchman  can  get 
for  his  money  the  more  pleased  he  seems 
to  be.  Tipping  is  universal,  but  a  dime  is 
a  great  deal  and  a  copper  is  rarely  dis- 
dained. To  tip  little  and  often  is  the 
wise  plan.  But  if  you  tip  on  the  Ameri- 
can or  English  scale,  it  is  treble  or  double 
the  market  rate ;  and  the  beneficiary  may 
be  tempted  into  thinking  lightly  of  you 
or  even  into  rudeness.  For  even  when 
it  comes  to  tips  the  average  Frenchman 
thinks  anything  un-Parisian  is  slightly 
un-civil.  The  extras,  fares,  entrances, 
tips  in  Paris  for  one  week  amounted  to 
six  dollars  and  thirty-six  cents^ 

In  Monte  Carlo,  as  in  almost  every 
other  place,  you  can  spend  as  little  as 
you  like.  Living  in  rooms,  ten  dollars  a 
week  could  be  made  to  cover  all  expenses 
easily;  seven  or  five  would  suffice  with 
strict  economy.  The  author  paid  three 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  for  fifteen  days' 
room-rent  and  for  her  meals — including 
some  confessed  extravagances — ^as  high 
as  twenty  dollars.  From  Monte  Carlo 
as  headquarters,  they  took  many  delight- 
ful excursions.  With  the  end  of  their 
European  stay  at  hand  and  their  return 
to  London  and  America  prepaid,  they 
found  they  had  still  twenty  dollars  left 
of  their  three  hundred ;  and  one  hundred 
and  nine  glorious  days  to  their  credit. 
A  sudden  windfall  of  an  extra  month  and 
an  extra  hundred  sent  them  scampering 
to    Norway.     They   took   the   "cruise" 


from  England — ^thirteen  days  by  boat  in 
and  out  of  fiords  and  overland  by  car- 
riage from  fiord  to  fiord  for  eighty-two 
dollars  and  fifty  cents,  including  every- 
thing. This  is  by  no  means  an  inexpen- 
sive way  to  see  the  country;  and  (though 
convenient  to  hurried  travellers)  it  can 
be  done  far  more  enjoyably  for  much 
less. 

The  anxious  reader  who  can  muster 
perhaps  a  similar  sum  will  discover  in 
this  book  no  suggestion  of  hardship,  of 
pleasures  foregone,  or  any  feeling  of 
shabbiness  and  makeshift.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  reason  why  there  should  be 
any ;  for  the  sum  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient for  a  longer  journey  and  stay.  The 
present  reviewer  spent  fourteen  weeks 
in  England  and  Scotland  with  a  dash  to 
Paris  for  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
dollars  inclusive  of  everything.  Nor 
should  an  economist  be  deprived  of  those 
occasional  romantic  adventures  and 
whimsical  extravagances  which  are  the 
zest  of  travel;  and  any  but  the  most 
rigid  economy  can  make  room  for  them. 
He  remembers  with  glee,  for  instance, 
that  at  his  two  dollar  a  week  lodging  in 
London  (a  "sitting  bed-room"),  where 
his  landlady  cooked  him  his  breakfasts 
and  dinners  (butcher  and  green-grocer 
at  the  comer  on  his  way  home  from 
sight-seeing),  he  once  triumphantly  fed 
four  friends  from  the  Cecil  for  one  dol- 
lar. Compared  to  his  budget,  that  of  the 
author  of  this  book  was  prodigal  indeed. 

Graham  Berry. 

VII 

Max  Beerbohm's  "Zuleika  Dobson"*' 

We  learn  from  recent  commentators 
on  Max  Beerbohm  that  he  is  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  wondrous  fancy  and  a  match- 
less style,  that  he  has  become  a  classic  in 
his  own  lifetime,  and  that — ut  perhibent 
qui  de  magnis  majora  loquuntur — ^he 
fully  equals  if  he  does  not  surpass 
Charles  Lamb  in  quaintness  of  humour, 
wit,  variety,  and  charm.  Now  we,  too, 
have  often  been  beguiled  by  him  and 
shall  not  soon  forget  our  pleasure  and 
gratitude  and  above  all,  our  surprise  on 
finding    Max    Beerbohm    every    week 

♦Zuleika  Dobson.  By  Max  Beerbohm.  New 
York:  John  Lane  Company. 
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among  those  prigs  and  Podsnaps  of  the 
London  Saturday  Review.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  better  to  leave  the  classics  and 
Charles  Lamb  out  of  the  question.  It 
is  well  enough  to  raise  a  mortal  to  the 
literary  skies,  but  why  draw  the  angels 
down?  Such  language  merely  means 
that  Max  Beerbohm  has  become  in  cer- 
tain quarters  a  literary  pet.  Reviewers 
with  a  pet  genius  find  new  marvels  in 
him  every  day. 

It  will  be  remembered  how  they  once 
suffocated  Kipling  with  their  caresses. 
Of  that,  by  the  way,  we  have  preserved 
a  curious  instance.  A  propos  of  Kip- 
ling's familiar  couplet  in  Bobs — 

'E's  a  terror  for  'is  size, 
An'  'e  does  not  advertise, 

a  thick  and  thin  admirer  wrote  a  se- 
rious paper  once  to  prove  the  poet's  mar- 
vellous acquaintance  with  school  slang. 
He  argued  that  that  use  of  the  word  "ad- 
vertise" was  peculiar  to  a  certain  school 
that  Kipling  had  never  attended.  It  did 
not  occur  to  him  any  more  than  it  would 
occur  to  most  people  with  a  pet  genius 
that  "advertise"  in  the  usual,  everyday 
sense  fitted  into  the  text  pretty  well  and 
that  the  word  might  naturally  pop  into 
the  most  untechnical  and  insignificant 
head,  if  it  were  struggling  with  the  same 
idea.  He  preferred  the  theory  that  by 
divine  intuition  Kipling  had  grasped 
firmly  in  his  mind  every  kind  of  slang 
that  was  used  in  all  the  boys'  schools 
up  and  down  the  land.  A  pet  genius 
cannot  sneeze  without  exposing  his  di- 
vinity. 

So  it  may  be  with  Max  Beerbohm  un- 
less he  is  rescued  from  them  in  time. 
Even  now  they  cite  his  use  of  a  bit  of 
Greek  or  a  line  or  two  of  Latin  verse  as 
proof  of  an  astounding  erudition,  and 
they  hail  this  latest  book,  Zuleika  Dob- 
son,  not  only  as  transcendent  among 
books  generally,  but  as  quite  the  master- 
piece of  their  own  "inimitable  Max." 
As  a  matter  of  fact  that  is  very  unfair 
to  the  latter's  previous  writings.  Any 
discerning  admirer  of  his  could  patch 
together  out  of  his  papers  in  the  Sat- 
urday Review  a  more  characteristic 
book,  and  one  of  greater  vitality.  Zu- 
leika Dobson  is  a  literary  burlesque  of 
nothing  in  particular.     It  is  an  ironical 


novel  of  Oxford  life  telling  how  a  young 
woman  who,  through  her  beauty,  has 
brought  the  whole  world  to  her  feet  by 
merely  appearing  on  the  stage  as  a  con- 
juror, so  entrances  the  Oxford  youth 
that  in  their  hopeless  passion  and  with 
one  accord  they  all  drown  themselves  in 
the  river^  The  irony  is  sustained  without 
either  a  bend  or  a  break  irom  cover  to 
cover.  Sometimes  it  consists  in  de- 
scribing a  person  in  the  grandiose  terms 
which  that  person,  in  a  fatuous  moment, 
might  privately  employ  in  describing 
himself.  Its  usual  form  is  mock  heroics, 
garnished  cleverly  with  literary  allusion. 
Often,  however,  it  is  irony  for  its  own 
sake  alone,  as  if  the  author  thought  he 
did  it  rather  well,  or  had  formed  the 
habit  of  it  and  could  not  stop,  or  some- 
how or  other  felt  a  little  superior  to 
every  subject  he  wrote  about.  Max 
Beerlx)hm  is  the  kind  of  writer  who 
would  probably  turn  a  door  knob  with 
an  elaborate  mock  gravity,  lest  some  one 
might  think  it  really  mattered  to  him 
whether  he  opened  the  door  or  not. 

That,  by  the  way,  suggests  a  subject 
for  serious  critical  disquisition,  perhaps 
for  a  doctor's  dissertation  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  English  Literature.  Why  among 
certain  English  writers  is  adherence  to 
irony  so  conscientious  and  unremitting? 
Their  fear  of  dropping  it  when  once  it 
is  begun  seems  at  times  almost  morbid. 
There  are  ironies  of  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc, 
for  instance,  cast-ironies,  they  have  been 
called,  which  read  like  Enormous  prac- 
tical jokes,  so  prolonged  are  they  and 
so  British.  Yet  he  is  esteemed  a  light 
writer,  rather  gay  and  careless.  Why, 
after  initiating  the  reader  once  and  for 
all  into  the  great  joke  that  the  writer 
does  not  really  mean  what  he  says,  is  it 
necessary  to  wink  at  him  laboriously 
with  the  left  eye  through  two  hundred 
pages  .^  A  good  deal  of  current  British 
literary  iron-work  is  of  that  indomitable 
and  thorough  quality.  What  starts  out 
as  a  comic  motive,  to  be  followed  lightly, 
casually,  and  at  will,  ends  by  becoming 
a  rather  grim  religion.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  find  an  Englishman  who  has  ac- 
tually nailed  himself  to  the  cross  of  his 
own  fixed  humorous  purpose.  Perhaps 
it  is  part  of  that  staunch  single-minded- 
ness  that  has  made  England  what  she  is, 
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but  if  they  only  would  apply  it  to  Em- 
pire-building and  keep  it  out  of  light  lit- 
erature ! 

Not  to  imply  that  Max  Beerbohm's 
irony  is  quite  so  severe  as  that.  He 
merely  likes  the  sport  of  writing  about 
people  and  things  as  they  are  not,  with- 
out caring  in  the  least  either  about  what 
they  are  or  about  what  they  ought  to  be. 
He  does  not  wish  to  reduce  anybody  or 
anything  to  an  absurdity.  He  loves  an 
absurdity  as  a  pretty  thing  on  its  own 
account.  He  is  a  blower  of  literary  soap 
bubbles,  and  why  ask  whether  a  soap 
bubble  has  a  meaning  or  a  point?  .  His 
suds  are  made  with  warm  water  and 
out  of  many  excellent  writings  of  the 
past.  Sometimes  he  reminds  us  of  the 
Rape  of  the  Lock,  sometimes  of  Dick 
Steele,  sometimes  of  Sterne  or  Charles 
Lamb  or  Meredith,  but  he  always  re- 
minds us  of  some  one,  and  never  by  any 
chance  gives  himself  away.  If  he  could 
be  cut  open  it  would  probably  be  found 
that,  as  Emerson  unjustly  said  of  Haw- 
thorne, he  had  no  insides.  His  soul,  if 
he  has  one,  is  entirely  composed  of  suc- 
cessive literary  layers. 

From  those  pedestals  which  intersperse  the 
railing  of  the  Sheldonian,  the  high  grim  busts 
of  the  Roman  Emperors  stared  down  at  the 
fair  stranger  in  the  equipage.  Zuleika  re- 
turned their  stare  with  but  a  casual  glance. 
The  inanimate  had  little  charm  for  her. 

A  moment  later,  a  certain  old  don  emerged 
from  Blackwell's,  where  he  had  been  buying 
books.  Looking  across  the  road  he  saw,  to 
his  amazement,  great  beads  of  perspiration 
glistening  on  the  brows  of  those  Emperors. 
He  trembled,  and  hurried  away.  That  even- 
ing, in  Common  Room,  he  told  what  he  had 
seen;  and  no  amount  of  polite  scepticism 
would  convince  him  that  it  was  but  the 
hallucination  of  one  who  had  been  reading  too 
much  Mommsen.  He  persisted  that  he  had 
seen  what  he  described.  It  was  not  until  two 
days  had  elapsed  that  some  credence  was  ac- 
corded him. 

Yes,  as  the  landau  rolled  by,  sweat  started 
from  the  brow  of  the  Emperors.  They,  at 
least,  foresaw  the  peril  that  was  overhanging 
Oxford,  and  they  gave  such  warning  as  they 
could.  Let  that  be  remembered  to  their  credit. 
Let  that  incline  us  to  think  more  gently  of 
them.     In  their  lives  we  know  they  were  in- 


famous, some  of  them — ^"nihil  non  commiscrunt 
stupri,  ssevitiae,  impietatis."  But  are  they  too 
little  punished  after  all?  Here  in  Oxford  ex- 
posed eternally  and  inexorably  to  heat  and 
frost,  to  the  four  winds  that  lash  them  and 
the  rains  that  wear  them  away,  they  are  ex- 
piating in  effigy  the  abominations  of  their 
pride  and  cruelty  and  lust.  Who  were  lechers, 
they  are  without  bodies;  who  were  tyrants, 
they  are  crowned  never  but  with  crowns  of 
snow;  who  made  themselves  even  with  the 
gods,  they  are  by  American  visitors  frequently 
mistaken  for  the  Twelve  Apostles. 

With  such  courteous  and  agreeable  fool- 
eries he  fills  many  a  page. 

The  hero,  and  the  first  in  Oxford  to 
declare  his  love  to  Zuleika,  is  the  proud 
and  beautiful  youth,  the  Duke  of  Dor- 
set, a  paragon,  a  cynosure,  the  envy  of 
all  the  ^undergraduates,  a  figure  "orgu- 
lous and  splendent."  But  Zuleika,  sa- 
tiated with  men's  love,  cannot  love  any 
one  who  feels  a  passion  for  her.  The 
Duke  tells  her  his  heart  was  a  bright 
gem  proof  against  any  die,  but  that 
Cupid  came  with  his  arrow-points  and 
graved  on  its  surface  lines  that  can  never 
be  effaced. 

"There,  deeply  and  forever,  your  image  is 
intagliated.  No  years,  nor  fires,  nor  cataclysms 
of  total  Nature,  can  efface  from  that  great 
gem  your  image." 

"My  dear  Duke,"  said  Zuleika,  "don't  be  so 
silly.  Look  at  the  matter  sensibly.  I  know 
that  lovers  don't  try  to  regulate  their  emotions 
according  to  logic;  but  they  do  nevertheless 
conform  with  some  sort  of  logical  system.  I 
left  off  loving  you  when  I  found  that  you 
loved  me.  There  is  the  premiss.  Very  well! 
Is  it  likely  that  I  shall  begin  to  love  you  again 
because  you  can't  leave  off  loving  me?" 

Rejected  as  a  lover,  the  Duke  urged 
marriage  nevertheless,  arguing  its  social 
advantages — 

"I,  John,  Albert,  Edward,  Claude,  Orde, 
Angus,  Tankerton  (pronounced  Tacton,  Tan- 
ville-Tankerton  (pronounced  Tavvle-Tacton), 
fourteenth  Duke  of  Dorset,  Marquis  of  Dorset, 
Earl  of  Grove,  Earl  of  Chastermaine,  Viscount 
Brewsby,  Baron  Grove,  Baron  Petstrap,  and 
Baron  Wolock,  in  the  Peerage  of  England, 
offer  you  my  hand.  ...  I  offer  you,  Miss 
Dobson,  a  refuge  more  glorious  and  more 
augustly  gilded  than  you,  in  your  airiest  flights 
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of  fancy,  ^an  ever  have  hoped  for  or  imag- 
ined. I  own  about  340^000  acres.  My  town- 
residence  is  in  St.  James's  Square.  Tankerton, 
of  which  you  may  have  seen  photographs,  is 
the  chief  of  my  country-seats.  It  is  a  Tudor 
house,  set  in  the  ridge  of  a  valley.  The  val- 
ley, its  park,  is  halved  by  a  stream  so  narrow 
that  the  deer  leap  across.  The  gardens  are 
estraded  upon  the  slope.  Round  the  house 
runs  a  wide  paven  terrace.  There  are  always 
two  or  three  peacocks  trailing  their  sheathed 
feathers  along  the  balustrade,  and  stepping 
how  stiffly!  as  though  they  had  just  been  un- 
harnessed from  Juno's  chariot  .  .  .  Between 
the  ends  of  two  pleached  alleys,  under  a  dome 
of  branches,  is  a  little  lake,  with  a  Triton  of 
black  marble,  and  with  water  lilies.  Hither 
and  thither  under  the  archipelago  of  water 
lilies  dart  gold-fish — ^tongues  of  flame  in  the 
dark  water.  There  is  also  a  long  strait  alley 
of  clipped  yew.  It  ends  in  a  pagoda  fof  painted 
porcelain  which  the  Prince  Regent — peace  be 
to  his  ashes! — presented  to  my  great-grand- 
father. There  are  many  twisting  paths,  and 
sudden  aspects,  and  devious,  fantastic  ar- 
bours. Are  you  fond  of  horses?  In  my 
stables  of  pinewood  and  plated  silver  seventy 
are  installed.  Not  all  of  them  together  could 
vie  in  power  with  the  meanest  of  my  motor- 


cars. 

"Oh,  I  never  go  in  motors,"  said  Zuleika. 
"They  make  one  look  like  nothing  on  earth, 
and  like  everybody  else." 

"I  myself."  said  the  Duke,  "use  them  little 
for  that  very  reason." 

The  Duke,  who,  as  the  reader  will  soon 
find,  is  faithfully  modelled  after  Sir 
Willoughby  Patterne  of  The  Egoist, 
presses  his  suit  in  vain,  and  scorning  in 
his  lofty  soul  a  life  tainted  by  the  ig- 
nominy of  a  rejection,  resolves  on  sui- 
cide. At  a  dinner  of  the  Junta,  a  famous 
and  exclusive  Oxford  club,  he  discloses 
his  purpose  to  his  guests,  among  whom 
is  Mr.  Abimelech  V.  Oover,  the  Ameri- 
can Rhodes  Scholar.  The  Duke  was  in- 
variably courteous  to  Rhodes  Scholars, 
though  he  found  them  rather  oppressive. 

They  had  not — ^how  could  they  have? — the 
undergraduate's  virtue  of  taking  Oxford  as  a 
matter  of  course.  The  Germans  loved  it  too 
little,  the  Colonials  too  much.  The  Americans 
were  to  a  sensitive  observer  the  most  trouble- 
some— as  being  the  most  troubled — of  the 
whole  lot.     The  Duke  was  not  one  of  those 


Englishmen  who  fling,  qt  care  to  hear  flung, 
cheap  sneers  at  America.  Whenever  any  one 
in  his  presence  said  that  America  was  not 
large  in  area,  he  would  firmly  maintain 
that  it  was.  He  held,  too,  in  his  enlight- 
ened way,  that  they  have  a  perfect  right  to 
exist  But  he  did  often  find  himself  wishing 
Mr.  Rhodes  had  not  enabled  them  to  exercise 
that  right  in  Oxford.  They  were  so  awfully 
afraid  of  having  their  strenuous  native  char- 
acters undermined  by  their  delight  in  the  place. 

.  .  .  Also  if  he  be  selected  by  his  country  as 
a  specimen  of  the  best  moral,  physical,  and  in- 
tellectual type  that  she  can  produce  for  the 
astounding  of  the  effete  foreigner,  and  inci- 
dentally for  raising  that  foreigner's  tone,  he 
must — mustn't  he? — do  his  best  to  astound,  to 
exalt  But  then  comes  in  this  difficulty. 
Young  men  don't  like  to  astound  and  exalt 
their  fellows.  And  Americans,  individually, 
are  of  all  people  the  most  anxious  to  please. 
That  they  talk  overmuch  is  often  taken  as  a 
sign  of  self-satisfaction.  It  is  merely  a  man- 
nerism. Rhetoric  is  a  thing  inbred  in  them. 
They  are  quite  unconscious  of  it.  It  is  as 
natural  to  them  as  breathing.  And  while  they 
talk  on,  they  really  do  believe  that  they  are  a 
quick,  businesslike  people,  by  whom  things  are 
"put  through"  with  an  almost  brutal  abrupt- 
ness. This  notion  of  theirs  is  rather  confus- 
ing to  the  patient  English  auditor. 

On  learning  the  Duke's  resolve  to  die, 
Mr.  Oover  announces  in  flowing  periods 
his  own  determination  to  do  likewise. 
The  other  guests  declare  the  same  inten- 
tion, and  as  the  rumour  spreads  through- 
out the  colleges  every  undergraduate 
prepares  to  take  his  life  for  the  love  of 
Zuleika.  After  the  boat  race  the  under- 
graduate body  drowns  itself  en  masse. 

Here  and  there  are  clever  parodies, 
excellent  specimens  of  eighteenth  cen- 
tury magniloquence,  and  good  bits  of 
satire  on  the  high-flown  love  passages  of 
novels,  but  read  continuously  it  becomes 
monotonous.  It  is  merely  a  piece  of 
literary  bric-a-brac  and  it  ought  not  to 
have  been  made  so  large.  It  affords,  to 
be  sure,  a  certain  relief  from  the  strenu- 
osities  of  the  dead  in  earnest,  but  it  goes 
a  little  too  far.  It  is  too  steadily  loyal 
to  the  author's  delicate  belief  that  to 
feel  is  vulgar  and  to  think  is  rather 
coarse. 

C  A/.  Francis. 
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VIII 

Vaughan    Kester's    "The   Just   and 

THE  Unjust"* 

If  Vaughan  Kester's  posthumous  novel 
does  not  maintain  the  high  level  of  The 
Prodigal  Judge,  it  reveals  him  once  again 
as  a  very  good  story-teller.  Here  are 
all  the  ingredients  of  a  successful 
"seller,"  touched,  however,  with  a  dis- 
tinction of  style,  a  power  of  minute  ob- 
servation and  a  capacity  for  character 
drawing  which  never  lets  it  descend  to 
the  low  level  of  a  mere  murder  tale.  Dis- 
tinct illusion  is  nearly  always  present 
even  though  the  characters  lack  the  free- 
dom of  Judge  Slocum  Price  or  the  un- 
usual Mahaffy,  and  do  not  move  the  story 
by  their  own  inevitability.  That  which 
gave  such  quality  to  The  Prodigal  Judge 
was  the  feeling  that  all  the  people  in  it 
were  in  themselves  the  expression  of 
their  epoch,  and  also  a  certain  bond  they 
had  with  forces  at  work  in  the  subjection 
of  the  Middle  West:  they  were  reflec- 
tions as  well  as  illuminations. 

The  Just  and  the  Unjust  offers  no  such 
opportunity,  since  it  is  essentially  and 
deliberately  a  plot  novel,  which  the  skill 
and  tendency  of  the  author,  almost  in 
.  spite  of  the  theme,  has  endowed  with 
streaks  of  vivid  verisimilitude.  One  is  jus- 
tified, perhaps,  in  slightly  overstating  this 
because  of  the  two  minor  characters: 
Shrimplin,  the  bragging  coward  with  a 
courageous  imagination,  and  Joe  Mont- 
gomery, the  village  sot,  in  whose  hands 
the  author,  with  a  delicious  irony,  has 
placed  the  key  to  the  solution.  He 
is  quite  an  agi^eeable  deus  ex.  machina 
in  spite  of  a  whiskey  throat  and  an 
intermittent  family.  The  episode,  for 
example,  in  which  Shrimplin  is  forced  to 
reveal  his  true  nature  to  his  credulous 
son  is  one  of  high  comedy ;  the  fact  that 
the  boy's  disillusion  suggests  a  like  re- 
action in  Harry  Richmond  is  merely 
another  proof  of  the  vitality  of  cer- 
tain forces  in  our  comic  scheme. 
It  is  a  bit  such  as  this  that  tends 
to  deaden  the  muscular  exertions  of 
the  long  arm  of  coincidence,  which, 
of  necessity,  has  plenty  of  exercise. 
However,  the  structural  skill  of  the  au- 

♦Thc  Just   and  the  Unjust.      By  Vaughan 
Kester.    Indianapolis :  Bobbs-Mcrrill  Company. 


thor  has  not  deserted  him,  for  the  situa- 
tions and  scenes  are  developed  to  their 
fullest  value.  There  is  not  so  much  sus- 
pense as  to  what  will  work  out  as  inter- 
est in  how  the  denouement  will  be 
reached.  Though  it  is  not  a  mystery 
story,  there  are  plenty  of  thrills.  The 
author  has  not  chosen  to  keep  the  reader 
in  the  dark,  but  rather,  following  the 
method  of  the  dramatist,  has  taken  him 
into  his  confidence,  leaving  the  charac- 
ters themselves  to  be  puzzled.  If  Mr. 
Kester  has  lost  in  mystery  he  has  avoided 
the  commonplace;  nor  could  he  scarcely 
have  done  otherwise,  since  the  characters 
are  generally  revealed  from  within,  with 
considerable  introspection  and  analysis. 
The  reader  knows  who  killed  McBride, 
that  North  is  falsely  accused  and  that 
Gilmore  and  Langham  have  pasts  and  no 
futures.  Motives,  as  in  plays,  are  not 
explained  afterward,  but  are  shown  in 
the  working.  The  reason  for  this  ap- 
parently is  that  the  author  had  some  in- 
tention of  making  this  novel  a  criticism 
of  our  legal  forms  and  the  possibility, 
through  them,  of  the  legal  miscarriage 
of  justice  so  frequently  inevitable  when 
human  feelings  touch  the  hands  of  those 
who  must  administer  it.  The  Judge 
knows  his  own  son  is  guilty,  yet  lets  the 
innocent  be  convicted;  and  the  whole 
group  of  people  concerned  either  speaks 
or  is  silent  for  personal  motives. 
Thus  justice  can  only  be  an  abstract 
thing  when  humans  must  interpret  it. 
There  aire  certain  internal  evidences 
that,  as  originally  planned,  the  author, 
no  doubt,  considered  the  proposition  of 
having  North  pay  the  extreme  penalty 
for  another's  crime;  but  this  has  very 
wisely  been  avoided;  for,  after  all,  it 
takes  more  than  a  novel  plot  to  suggest 
that  Fate  was  responsible.  The  ending 
is  very  cleverly  devised  as  it  is.  and 
a  happy  conclusion  achieved  without 
wrenching  the  inherent  possibilities  of 
the  structure.  But  when  the  reader  has 
followed  the  story  through  various 
phases  of  a  triangular  situation,  the  mur- 
der and  the  desperate  efforts  of  the  guilty 
to  foist  the  crime  on  another,  the  suc- 
cessive steps  in  which  Gilmore,  who 
knows  Langham's  guilt,  tries  to  black- 
mail him,  and  the  final  fight  on  the  tres- 
tle,  leading   to   the    dissolution   of   the 
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conspiracy,  there  remains  the  vivid  rec- 
ollection of  Shrimplin,  the  lamp-lighter, 
who  deserved  a  book  all  to  himself. 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  one  realises 
this  story-teller,  who  possessed  such  a  re- 
fined gift  and  such  a  wholesome  appre- 
ciation of  American  types,  did  not  live 
to  further  the  achievement  of  The 
Prodigal  Judge,  which  gave  promise  of 
even  greater  novels  to  come. 

Griffin  Mace. 

IX 

c  CoRRA  Harris's  "The  Recording 

Angel"* 

It  is  a  misfortune  of  the  South  that  too 
much  which  is  written  about  it  as  fiction 
is  accepted  as  fact.  To  novelists  is  largely 
due  the  idea  prevalent  in  the  North  that 
the  South  is  inhabited  exclusively  by 
aristocrats,  "poor  whites"  and  "niggers/^ 
and  that  the  typical  Southerner  lives  in 
a  house  of  stately  dimensions  but  dilapi- 
dated details,  wears  a  goatee,  and  is  char- 
acterised by  an  air  of  imperturbable  lei- 
sure and  an  aroma  of  mint  juleps.  So 
readily  does  the  public  absorb  the  pic- 
turesque and  the  bizarre  in  connection 
with  life  below  Mason  and  Dixon's  line 
that  were  The  Recording  An^el  to  be- 
come very  popular  indeed,  the  impression 
might  easily  take  root  and  grow  that  the 
modern  South  is  a  very  shabby,  down-at- 
heel,  listless  and  forlorn  sort  of  place. 
Such  an  impression  would  be  decidedly 
uniust. 

This  does  not  implv  that  in  her  de- 
scription of  Ruckersville,  Georgia,  Mrs. 
Harris  has  drawn  a  distorted  picture. 
Ruckersville  is  typical  of  many  a  small 
town  in  the  South  of  ten  or  fifteen  years 
ago.  And  Mrs.  Harris  reveals  with  an 
unrelenting  spirit  and  unsparing  details 
the  whole  shabby,  shiftless  little  com- 
munity.— the  sun-baked,  dustv  square 
with  its  immovable  louneers,  the  strag- 
gling streets,  the  straddling  houses,  all 
steeped  in  an  atmosphere  of  idleness, 
hopelessness  and  decay.  Figuratively, 
she  even  takes  the  blinds  from  some  of 
the  houses  and  shows  us  the  fair  inmates 
despondently  powdering  and  "primping" 
in  the  hope,  well-nigh  abandoned,  of  at- 

*The  Recordine  Angel.     By  Corra  Harris. 
New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  and  Company. 


tracting  a  husband;  while  most  of  the 
men,  both  those  who  are  husbands  and 
those  who  decline  to  be,  divide  their  time 
between  an  ennuied  leisure  and  rather 
dreary  dissipation. 

The  renaissance  of  Ruckersville  is 
brought  about  by  the  combination  of  two 
forces.  There  arrives  one  day  a  certain 
Jim  Bone,  long  a  prodigal  son  of  Ruck- 
ersville, who  had  departed  years  before 
in  haste  and  under  a  cloud.  He  returns, 
bringing,  however,  his  own  fatted  calves 
with  him,  for  in  the  auriferous  West  he 
has  found  a  bonanza  mine  and  sold  it  for 
a  fortune.  Intending  a  stay  of  a  few 
hours,  he  remains  months ;  and  the  mov- 
ing impulse,  or  rather  the  impulse  that 
keeps  him  from  moving,  is  prompted  by 
an  attractive  person  of  the  opposite  sex. 

As  Jim  Bone  dallies  in  Ruckersville 
from  day  to  day,  it  is  borne  in  upon  him, 
through  impersonal  and  coldly  critical 
observation,  that  what  the  town  of  his 
birth  needs  is  a  thorough  waking  up.  The 
method  and  the  manner  of  the  awaken- 
ing are  suggested  curiously  enough  by 
one  of  the  town's  elect,  its  dearest  and 
most  innocent  old  lady.  Stone  blind,  al- 
together lovable  and  everybody's  friend, 
she  is  moved,  as  a  bit  of  mental  occupa- 
tion, to  draw  some  verbal  portraits  of  her 
neighbours.  With  a  gentle  touch,  but  with 
the  awful  veracity  of  complete  under- 
standing, she  dictates  the  little  sketches 
to  her  scapegrace  of  a  husband,  and  he 
in  turn  sells  them  without  her  knowledge 
for  money  to  supply  himself  with  drink. 
With  mingled  emotions  the  leading  citi- 
zens see  in  print  the  dear  old  Recording 
Angel's  true  and  unvarnished  pen  por- 
traits of  themselves.  And  when  Jim 
Bone  entices  the  whole  town  to  a  plav 
that  is  based  on  the  Recording  AngelV 
minutes,  there  is  a  tremendous  sensation, 
and  Ruckersville  awakes  and  reforms. 

The  Recording  Angel  is  a  series  of 
episodes  strung  together  on  a  thread  of 
narrative,  and  not  a  compact  novel.  The 
episodes  are  well  handled,  however,  with 
the  spirit  and  dash  of  a  born  storv-teller. 

If  one  must  criticise,  one  would  criti- 
cise not  the  method  of  this  storv,  but  its 
spirit.  For,  as  one  finishes  the  book, 
after  reading  the  last  of  all  the  episodes, 
in  which  the  Recording  Angel,  having 
recovered  her  sight,  sees  her  derelict  hus- 
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band  not  as  he  is,  but  as  her  love  of  a 
lifetime  makes  him  seem  to  be,  one 
wishes  that  there  could  have  been  more 
of  such  gentle  and  sympathetic  touches. 
If  Jim  Bone  and  his  lady  love  had  been 
allowed  by  the  author  to  occupy,  even  to 
some  degree,  the  traditional  positions  of 
hero  and  heroine ;  if  their  lovemaking  had 
been  described  "less  as  if  it  were  a  demon- 
stration in  biology;  if  Ruckersville  had 
been  less  ruthlessly  dragged  up  by  the 
roots  and  exposed  to  the  public  gaze, 
then  The  Recording  Angel  would  have 
been  even  a  better  story. 

Arthur  M,  Chase. 

X 

Amelfe  Rives's  "Hidden  House"* 

It  is  more  than  twenty  years  since 
Amelie  Rives  burst  upon  the  world  with 
The  Quick  or  the  Dead.  One  recalls 
with  amusement  the  clamour  with  which 
that  youthful  production  was  greeted. 
In  twenty  years  much  water  has  flowed 
under  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  bearing  out 
to  sea  some  of  the  cherished  illusions  of 
an  earlier  day.  The  Quick  or  the  Dead 
undeniably  scored  a  scandalous  success; 
it  was  greeted  with  more  shocked  rais- 
ings of  eyebrows  and  hands,  more  horri- 
fied whispers,  than  have  followed  the  trail 
of  some  of  its  latter-day  successors  be- 
siege which  it  is  as  a  Sunday-school  t^g^t 
to  a  dime  novel.  Since  then  we  have  out- 
grown some  of  our  provincialism.  We 
have  measured  our  literature  here  and 
there  by  that  of  Continental  Europe,  and 
have  grown  comfortably  tolerant  of  what 
would  once  have  been  intolerable.  It  is 
scarcely  conceivable  that  Miss  Rives's 
first  youthful  venture  would  to-day  stir 
a  solitary  moralist  to  protest.  It  was,  to 
be  sure,  a  somewhat  emotional,  colourful 
performance — ^Youth  riding  its  Pegasus 
without  bridle  or  halter ;  but  in  compari- 
son with  certain  more  recent  productions 
of  dull,  unimaginative  physical  grossness 
it  was  a  highly  spiritual  effort.  And  at 
least  it  had  the  virtue  of  a  fresh  vigour, 
a  fundamental  honesty  to  set  it  apart  and 
make  it,  in  its.  own  wav,  a  memorable 
book.  A  powerful  if  unripe  intellect  was 
discerned  behind  it. 

♦Hidden  House.     By  Amelie  Rives.     Phila- 
delphia: J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 


Miss  Rives  has  retained  her  disposition 
to  deal  with  large  matters  in  her  fiction. 
She  has  not  produced  a  great  number  of 
books,  but  she  has  touched  more  signifi- 
cant subjects  than  many  a  writer  with  a 
longer  row  of  volumes  to  show.  Not 
many  years  ago  she  put  forth  a  little  story 
of  an  Italian  girl  and  an  Englishman 
which  for  direct  simplicity  and  the  ex- 
pression of  elemental  passion  almost 
rivalled  the  tales  of  the  Italian  Verga. 
In  her  latest  story  she  essays  a  subject 
which  every  novelist  is  bound  to  attempt 
sooner  or  later  if  he  is  in  earnest  and  is 
granted  a  sufficiently  long  life.  If  she 
has  not  altogether  succeeded  in  making 
Hidden  House  a  masterpiece,  she  has 
failed  in  the  company  of  many  illustrious 
ones.  A  curious  fascination  exists  for 
the  novelist  in  the  idea  of  dual  person- 
ality. There  is,  one  supposes,  drama 
ready  made  to  one's  hand  in  the  mere 
suggestion.  Perhaps  it  is  because  the 
possibilities  are  too  great,  because  the 
material  is  too  plastic,  that  it  so  seldom 
retains  the  semblance  of  reality.  Tht 
modern  scientific  study  of  hysteria  has 
directed  attention  anew  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  divided  personality  and  stimu- 
lated the  imagination  of  more  than  one 
romancer;  it  has  not,  however,  brought 
forth  a  story  to  make  us  forget  Dr. 
JekvH  and  Mr.  Hyde. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  fact  con- 
cerning Hidden  House  is  that  it  reaches 
its  climax  in  a  lyrical  outburst  couched 
in  Scotch  dialect  of  a  peculiarly  esoteric 
quality.  It  is  evidently  a  most  grewsome 
poem,  this  of  "The  Ghaist  that  Wun 
Hame";  but  the  reader  not  completely 
familiar  with  his  braid  Scots  will  scarcely 
attempt  to  read  it  without  the  help  of  the 
appended  lexicon — which  does  not  con- 
duce to  the  effect  of  grisly  horror.  To 
the  untrained  eye  this  poem  stands  as  a 
rare  example  of  mastery  of  a  dialect. 
Here,  then,  is  an  achievement  that  should 
give  Miss  Rives  high  rank  as  a  scholar 
of  sorts,  as  well  as  a  novelist.  It  is  well 
known  that  she  has  produced  some  ad- 
mirable examples  of  the  Virginia  negro's 
dialect,  and  to  be  master  of  two  dialects 
is  a  rare  distinction  than  to  have  at  one's 
tongue's  end  a  dozen  languages. 

Burton  Bancroft. 
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Chapter  VII 

IND  the  spring  came 
round  again  to  Dicky's 
waiting.  The  chorus  of 
birds  was  almost  deafen- 
ing from  the  hedgerows ; 
bread  and  cheese  grew 
thick  on  all  the  haw- 
thorne.  Wilfrid  and  Dicky  munched  it 
as  they  walked  across  the  fields. 

Nothing  had  been  said  to  stop  their 
excursions  in  the  early  mornings;  they 
kept  them  secret  nevertheless.  With 
parents  you  never  know.  Sometimes  it 
seems  they  claim  authority  for  the  mere 
pleasure  of  its  exertion.  Dicky  was  never 
certain  when  his  father  might  not  lay 
down  a  law  and  then  only  for  the  simple 
gratification  of  seeing  it  obeyed.  So  they 
kept  their  journeys  to  themselves.  Oniy 
Anne  knew  at  the  mill,  and  Anne  was 
staunch.  In  the  worst  of  tempers  there 
was  no  fear  that  Anne  would  ever  tell. 
As  for  the  gentle  Dorothy,  she  would 
sooner  have  given  up  her  life. 

But  something  had  gone  out  of  the  joy 
of  these  excursions  for  Dicky.  A  sense 
of  fear  had  entered  his  heart,  a  fear  of 
dark  places,  an  unconquerable  repug- 
nance to  the  things  he  could  not  see. 
With  the  cleverest  of  excuses;  he 
avoided  the  woods;  kept  to  the  open 
fields,  and  many  a  time  came  to  the  verge 
of  a  quarrel  with  Wilfrid. 

One  early  morning  in  the  spring  of  that 
year,  their  quarrel  came  in  earnest.  They 
had  traced  a  whilethroat  to  a  spinney 
near  the  river.  Dicky  refused  to  crawl 
into  the  undergrowth  to  find  her  nest. 
Wilfrid  stared  at  him  amazed. 

"Well— I  don't  expect  she's  laid  yet," 
said  Dicky, 

"Why  of  course  she  has,  you  silly  ass. 
Look  at  that  robin  hatched  out  last 
week." 

"Belter  not  call  me  a  silly  ass,"  said 
Dicky,  who  was  only  too  conscious  that 
he  was. 


"Well,  why  do  you  funk  going  into  the 
wood  ?" 

"Who  said  I  funked?"  asked  Dicky 
dangerously. 

"Well — you  do,"  said  Wilfrid. 

There  is  no  accusation  more  cruel 
than  the  truth.  It  stung  Dicky  to  blind- 
ness. Before  he  knew  what  he  had 
done  his  fist  shot  out  and  Wilfrid  was 
tumbling  backwards  from  a  blow  on  the 
chest. 

No  word  was  said  then  as  Wilfrid 
came  back  with  fists  ready  to  his  former 
position.  Dicky  knew  it  was  to  be  a 
fight.  But  whereas  last  year  he  had 
fought  fights  with  many  odds,  his  back 
against  a  wall,  laughing  at  every  one  of 
them,  he  now  found  his  legs  trembling, 
his  thumping  heart  accusing  him  of  folly. 

He  was  afraid.  But  why?  Because 
he  could  see  the  blows  in  his  imagination, 
one  after  another.  He  could  see  the  red 
blotches  on  Wilfrid's  face,  the  little 
trickles  of  red  from  a  bleeding  lip.  He 
could  feel  the  hot  blood  streaming  down 
his  own  face  and  it  seemed  a  barbarous 
thing  to  do.  Besides  which,  it  hurt.  He 
felt  the  sting  of  each  blow  as  it  would 
fall  and,  as  he  squared  up  before  Wil- 
frid's dancing  body,  he  knew  that  he  was 
a  coward,  devoutly  wishing  he  had  never 
struck  the  challenge  blow. 

But  there  was  no  escape  from  it  now. 
This  Wilfrid,  who  bad  always  been 
afraid  of  him,  must  never  realise  how  it 
had  become  Dicky's  turn  to  fear.  It  was 
not  the  fear  of  Wilfrid  himself;  it  was 
the  fear  of  the  fight.  Still,  he  had  en- 
tered upon  it  now.  There  was  no  draw- 
ing back. 

In  expectation  of  a  rain  of  blows, 
Wilfrid  waited  with  pumping  fists  in 
such  attitude  as  he  had  seen  the  pictures 
of  many  a  boxer.  But  the  blows  never 
came.  Dicky  stood  there  before  him 
with  thin  lips  and  white  nostrils,  his  eyes 
burning  as  he  watched  the  galvanic  move- 
ments of  Wilfrid's  arms.  In  time  Wil- 
frid had  had  enough  of  suspense,  with  a 
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violent  lunge,  he  struck  out  with  his 
right.  A  ^reat  grunt  came  from  him  as 
Dicky  parried  the  blow.  Again  he  struck, 
again,  right,  left  and  yet  again.  The  last 
blow  grazed  by  Dicky's  cheek  and  at  the 
pain  of  it,  he  answered  back.  But  the 
aim  was  not  at  Wilfrid's  face.  Full  on 
his  chest  the  blow  fell  like  a  hammer. 
He  toppled  backwards  and  found  him- 
self sitting  ignominiously  on  the  ground. 

"Had  enough  ?"  said  Dicky  as  casually 
as  he  could  between  his  breathing,  fer- 
vently hoping  that  Wilfrid  would  give  in. 
But  in  matters  such  as  these  young  Leg- 
gatt  was  hard  to  convince.  There  was 
nothing  horrible  to  him  in  a  bleeding 
nose;  nothing  there  he  need  be  afraid 
of.  In  a  second  he  was  on  his  feet  again 
and  straight  at  Dicky  like  a  wind  mill  in 
a  storm.  It  was  he  who  rained  the  blows 
now,  and  yet  through  the  rush  and  ex- 
citement of  it  all  Dicky  never  lost  the 
felt  that  he  was  looking  on  and  could 
sense  of  spectatorship.  All  the  time 
he  not  let  his  anger  carry  him  into 
the  blind  rage  which  sees  and  feels  noth- 
ing. One  more  sharp  interchange  of 
blows  and  Wilfrid  spun  again  from  off 
his  feet. 

These  blows  on  his  chest  were  fast  tak- 
ing the  wind  out  of  him.  But  he  was  not 
hurt  at  all,  and  the  sight  of  Dicky's  bleed- 
ing mouth  gave  him  renewed  energy. 
Again  and  again  he  came  up  to  the  point 
and  then  at  last,  sent  spinning  backwards, 
lay  in  a  bed  of  nettles  by  the  spinney's 
edge  exhausted  in  defeat. 

"Well — ^am  I  a  coward?"  asked  Dicky 
as  he  stood  over  him. 

Wilfrid  shook  his  head.  He  had  no 
breath  to  speak.  But  in  his  heart  Dicky 
knew  well  the  fear  that  he  had  felt  and, 
turning  toward  home,  walked  silently 
back  to  breakfast. 

Anne  sponged  his  face  for  him,  but  at 
the  breakfast  table  Christina  noticed  the 
cut  upon  his  lip. 

"How  did  you  hurt  your  lip,  Dicky?" 
she  asked. 

"I  fell,"  said  he,  and  she  knew  he  was 
not  telling  the  truth.  She  looked  at 
Anne,  but  Anne  was  very  busy  eating 
porridge. 

There  was  a  long  silence  then ;  full  of 
dread  to  Dicky,  who  knew  quite  well  that 
his  mother  had  not  believed  him.     At 


last  Mr.  Furlong  looked  up  from  his 
plate  and  gazed  out  of  the  window. 

"We're  going  to  have  a  thunderstorm 
in  a  few  minutes,"  said  he. 

"Oh,  Lord!"  exclaimed  Dicky— "my 
mustard  and  cress!"  and  swiftly  left  the 
room  to  go  into  his  garden. 

Chapter  VIII 

In  the  spring  of  that  same  year  there 
was  food  for  gossip,  sufficient  to  last 
them  many  a  long  day  in  Eckington.  In 
one  of  those  wild  moments  of  madness 
which  may  overtake  the  gentlest  of 
women,  Mrs.  Leggatt,  wife  of  the  school- 
master, bought  her  own  sorrow. 

There  lived  in  the  house  with  them  a 
young  man  named  Allen,  the  organist  at 
Pershore,  teaching  music  in  Mr.  Leg- 
gatt's  school.  For  many  weeks,  it  trans- 
pired, Mr.  Leggatt  had  felt  suspicious. 
From  doubt,  ungenerously  he  let  it 
grow  into  conviction  and  all  with  that 
secretive  silence  of  a  man  who  waits  the 
proper  moment  for  revenge. 

It  never  occurred  to  him  to  save  that 
gentle  wife  of  his  from  the  abyss  on 
whose  very  verge  she  stood.  It  never  en- 
tered his  head  to  protect  Wilfrid  and  Dor- 
othy from  their  mother's  folly.  It  was 
enough  for  him  that  the  wretched  woman 
had  allowed  the  tide  to  catch  her  so  far. 
To  him  all  shame  was  then  complete.  He 
needed  only  the  moment  to  trap  them  in 
their  sin  and,  for  that  moment,  waited 
with  eyes  that  smiled  benignly  upon  all 
they  did,  yet  watched  with  an  alertness 
only  men  of  cunning  can  possess. 

Unconsciously,  no  doubt,  he  contribu- 
ted toward  her  downfall,  omitting  those 
little  attentions — the  few,  slight  thoughts 
of  her  which  are  more  than  straws  to  a 
woman  caught  in  such  a  tide  as  this — 
omitting  them  intentionally  and  smiling, 
always  smiling  when  the  young  man  did 
them  in  his  stead. 

With  conviction  growing  stronger 
every  day,  at  last  he  moved  his  room 
from  hers,  and  for  long  hours  into  the 
night  stood  listening  at  his  own  door.  For 
a  week  he  heard  nothing,  yet  still  the 
miserable  man*  was  convinced. 

"I  have  to  go  away,"  he  said  one  morn- 
ing at  breakfast — "I  have  to  go  up  to 
London,^'  and  with  a  bitter  exaltation  in 
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his  heart  he  saw  the  dropping  of  his 
wife's  eyes,  the  swift  look  from  young 
Allen. 

Then,  all  jealousy  realised  and  the 
white  heat  of  anger  burning  in  his  blood, 
he  smiled  upon  them  and  smiled  again. 

"You  can  take  my  classes,  Allen,"  he 
said  cheerfully.  "Keep  an  eye  on  that 
young  Furlong.  He's  not  so  wild  as  he 
used  to  be  somehow  or  other,  but  he  needs 
looking  after." 

Mrs.  Leggatt  packed  his  things.  He 
found  her  crying  as  she  struggled  with 
the  straps  upon  his  trunk. 

"What's  the  matter?"  he  asked,  and 
there  was  half  a  fear  in  his  heart  that  she 
was  going  to  tell  him  all  while  as  yet 
there  was  not  all  to  tell.  , 

"My  head  aches,"  said  she.  "Why  can't 
you  get  back  again  to-day?" 

"What,  from  London?  All  that  dis- 
tance ?  Besides — I  must  stay  a  couple  of 
days." 

As  he  left  the  house,  she  put  up  her 
face  to  be  kissed  and  shuddered  when 
he  kissed  her. 

"It's  cold/'  she  said  and  he  was  gone. 

4c  4c  4:  4:  4c 

And  so  next  morning  Eckington  and 
all  the  neighbourhood,  even  beyond  Per- 
shore  knew  of  Mrs.  Leggatt's  shame  and 
whispered  their  pity  for  the  poor  school- 
master. 

Anne  was  alive  with  curiosity  when 
she  heard  it.  She  knew — yet  knew  noth- 
ing— could  understand,  with.all  that  quiv- 
ering instinct  of  a  woman,  but  did  not 
know  what  she  understood.  With  a 
mind  torn  by  impatience  and  curiosity, 
she  came  to  Christina. 

It  is  needless  to  say  what  she  asked. 

"But  mayn't  I  know?"  she  concluded. 
Anne  was  twelve.  Christina  looked  at 
her  thoughtfully. 

"What's  the  good,  Anne?"  said  she.  "I 
shall  tell  you  soon.  You'll  know  quick 
enous;h." 

"But  Dicky  knows,"  said  Anne. 

"Dicky  knows?"  Christina  echoed. 

"Yes;  one  of  the  boys  at  the  school 
told  him." 

"Did  Dickv  tell  you?" 

"No:  he  said  it  wasn't  a  sort  of  thing 
for  girls  to  know.    But  he's  only  ten." 

Christina  felt  her  heart  shudder  within 
her.    Dicky  knew.    Dicky  had  taken  the 


first  step  out  of  childhood.  She  could 
no  longer  look  in  his  eyes  and  feel  that 
she  was  looking  into  the  clear  waters  of 
a  running  brook.  The  water  was  clear 
no  longer,  and  she  wondered,  with  a  heart 
that  ached,  if  it  were  going  to  make  any 
difference  in  her  love  for  Dicky,  but  more 
— was  it  going  to  make  any  difference 
in  his  love  for  her?  Dicky  knew,  and  for 
one  moment  it  was  she  who  felt  ashamed. 

That  evening,  when  Anne  and  Dicky 
had  gone  to  bed,  Christina  opened  the 
door  of  the  sitting-room,  sat  down  to  the 
piano  and  began  to  play  Beethoven. 

After  a  few  moments,  Mr.  Furlong 
rose  from  his  chair  and  closed  the  door. 

"Oh — why  ?"  she  said,  as  she  took  her 
hands  from  the  keys. 

"Those  children  won't  get  to  sleep," 
said  he. 

"Oh,  yes  they  will,"  said  Christina,  and 
she  opened  the  door  again.  • 

"But,  my  dear  Christina,  they'll  stav 
awake  and  then  they'll  begin  to  think — '' 

"They'll  think  anyway,"  said  she,  "and 
I  want  Dicky  to  think  of  the  music. 
That'll  send  him  to  sleep." 

Mr.  Furlong  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  returned  to  his  reading  of  wild  flow- 
ers. 

"It's  always  best,"  he  thought,  "to  be 
lenient  with  women.  After  all,  Dicky's 
a  healthy  boy ;  he'll  get  to  sleep  present- 
ly." 

When  she  had  finished  her  playing. 
Christina  closed  the  door. 

"Joseph,"  she  said  after  a  pause,  "do 
you  ever  talk  to  Dicky  about  things  at 
all  ?" 

Mr.  Furlong  laid  down  his  book  and 
took  off  his  spectacles.  Curiosity  just 
saved  him  from  beiner  annoyed  at  the 
interruption  to  his  reading. 

'About  what  things?"  he  asked. 
'Well — ,"  she  smiled — she  frowned. 
He  might  have  known.  "I  mean  there 
are  boys  older  than  him  at  the  school. 
It  was  only  I  feel  afraid  sometimes  that 
he  might  get  a  wrong  idea  of  thinirs 
and — and  I  thouQfht  you  might  have  spo- 
ken to  him — ^might — just — ^have  helped 
him  to  understand." 

"But  Dickv's  only  ten,  Christina!" 

"Yes— I  know." 

"Well,  when  I  was  his  age,  I  knew 
nothing  about  things — as  ypu  c^ll  them, 
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My  mind  was  clean  and  fresh  without  a 
thought  in  it  beyond  my  games  or  my 
work." 

"I  know,"  repeated  Christina,  "but  then 
Dicky's  not  quite  the  same — ^you  surely 
see  that,  better  even  than  I  do/' 

*'I  suppose  you  mean  he's  a  Tennant 
and  not  a  Furlong,"  said  her  husband, 
and  putting  on  his  spectacles  again,  he 
picked  up  his  book.  It  meant  that  the 
discussion  was  closed. 

"You  don't  think  it  is  advisable  to  say 
anvthing  then  ?"  said  Christina. 

"Certainly  not,"  he  replied.  "I  hope  I 
shall  know  my  duty  when  it  comes  to 
me,"  and  in  his  prayers  that  night  he 
asked  that  his  duty  might  be  shown  him. 
In  the  morning  it  had  passed  out  of  his 
mind. 

But  Christina  had  not  forgotten.  Long 
into  the  night  she  had  lain  awake,  think- 
ing of  Dick,  thinking  of  Anne,  thinking 
of  Mrs.  Leggatt.  When  the  morning 
came,  she  woke  early. 

She,  too,  just  saw  the  poplar-tree  that 
reached  the  window  catch  and,  with  her 
head  thrown  back  upon  the  pillow 
could  gaze  at  those  shimmering  golden 
leaves  which  trembled  against  the 
blue. 

At  seven  o'clock  Mr.  Furlong  rose  and 
dressed  as  was  his  custom. 

"I  hear  that  Leggatt's  forgiven  his 
wife,"  said  he  presently  when  he  saw 
her  eyes  were  open. 

"Forgiven  her!"  exclaimed  Christina. 
"A  very  noble  thing  to  do,"  said  Mr. 
Furlong  in  surprise. 

"Forgiven  her !"  she  repeated.  "Oh,  I 
think  I  never  heard  anvthing  so  cruel  in 
all  my  life!" 

"Cruel !"  Mr.  Furlong  was  amazed. 
"Cruel,  yes !  Now  I  suppose  she  stays 
on  at  Eckington  to  face  the  terrible  for- 
qfivcness  of  evcrvbody  else.  Oh,  T  think 
it  is  too  brutal  for  anything!  Whv  did 
he  go  and  cnll  the  Vicar;  why  did  he  let 
the  whole  village  know?" 

"I  suppose  at  the  time,"  said  Mr.  Fur- 
long, "he  intended  to  pursue  a  different 
course.  No  doubt  she  begged  his  for- 
giveness. Young  Allen  of  course  has  been 
sent  away.  It  appears.  Leggatt  had  been 
afrpid  of  it  for  some  time." 
"Who  said  that?" 
"Weil,  I  believe  he  told  the  Vicar  so. 


Mrs.  Fastiff  heard  it  from  the  Vicar's 
wife." 

Christina's  lip  curled. 
"If  he  suspected,  why  didn't  he  send 
young  Allen  away  before  ?" 

"I  think  it  would  have  been  better," 
Mr.  Furlong  agreed,  "but  of  course  that's 
a  diflScult  thing  to  do.  He  couldn't  have 
turned  him  out  of  Eckington.  He  couldn't 
have  made  him  give  up  his  post  of  or- 
ganist at  Pershore," 

"Yes,  but  the  horrible  immorality  of  it  I 
To  stand  by  and  watch  it  all — ^to  trap 
her — to  show  her  caught  in  the  trap  and 
then — to  forgive  her!  Oh,  if  I  were  that 
wretched  woman,  what  miles  Fd  put  be- 
tween mvsclf  and  Eckington !" 
Mr.  Furlong  looked  at  her  in  pain. 
"My  dear  Christina,"  said  he,  "I  hope 
you  never  will  be  like  her." 

The  thought  of  it  hurt  him  to  the 
quick.  He  came  across  to  the  bedside, 
thinking  suddenly  that  perhaps  he  was  not 
so  affectionate  to  her  as  he  might  be. 

"Christina,"  he  whispered — and  bend- 
ing over  the  bed  he  kissed  her.  She 
clenched  her  hands  beneath  the  bed- 
clothes as  she  returned  the  kiss. 

That  afternoon,  when  Dicky  returned 
from  school,  she  called  him. 

"We  haven't  been  for  a  walk,"  said  she, 
"since  vou  were  getting  better." 

"Well,  come  on,"  he  answered  eager- 
ly.    "Let's  go  to  the  hill.     You  haven't 
seen  the  place  where  the  snake  bit  me." 
The  prospect  of  that  had  no  pleasure 
for  her ;  but  they  would  get  their  walk. 

It  was  one  of  those  soring  evenings 
that  long  has  bid  farewell  to  winter.  In 
every  ditch,  in  everv  hedge,  the  primroses 
were  bringing  forth  the  last  clusters  of 
their  blossoms,  a  myriad  candles  leaping 
up  in  flame  before  they  died  away.  In 
every  bush,  in  every  spinnev.  the  birds 
were  chattering  in  song,  adding  those 
last  touches  to  their  houses  with  p11  the 
care  as  if  they  should  last  forever.  In  and 
out  of  the  may-trees,  the  blackbirds  flew 
in  low  and  noisy  flights,  and  hiqfh  on  an 
elm  tree  a  thrush  sat  singing — singing  to 
the  drooping  sun. 

"Well,  it's  spring  again,  Dicky,"  said 
Christina  as  they  walked.  "Do  vou  re- 
member last  autumn — that  day  when  you 
first  got  up — you  said  how  ripping  it 
would  be  ?" 
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"Yes,  I  remember,"  he  replied.  "Well, 
it  is,  isn't  it?  You  see  me  jump  that  hur- 
dle?" 

"Dicky  I  You'll  hurt  yourself  I" 

But  Dicky  had  gone.  She  closed  her 
eyes. 

"There  you  are,"  said  Dicky  from  the 
other  side. 

"Splendid,"  said  Christina,  "but  it 
looked  so  high." 

"I  can  jump  higher  than  that,"  said 
he.  Pilgrim,  who  had  tried  to  jump  as 
well  and  failed,  was  quite  ready  to  assure 
her  that  this  was  true.  He  could  not 
keep  his  feet  still. 

"Don't  try  now,"  Christina  begged. 
"Let's  walk  along  together.  Tell  me 
about  the  birds'  nests  you  found  this 
year." 

This  kept  him  at  her  side — on  wires, 
but  still  beside  her.  For  a  long,  long 
while  she  listened  with  patient  interest 
while  he  told  her  everything  he  knew  of 
Nature.  They  were  garbled  ideas,  no 
doubt,  of  the  laws  of  God ;  but  she  was 
unable  to  improve  upon  them.  They 
sounded  full  of  knowledge  and  observa- 
tion to  her.  She  found  herself  listening 
without  hearing,  all  the  while  wondering 
what  Dicky  would  really  be  when  he 
came  to  man's  estate. 

"Shall  you  like  going  into  tlie  mill 
when  you  grow  up,  Dicky?"  she  asked 
presently. 

Dicky  dug  his  hands  deep  into  his 
pockets  and  felt  a  great  sense  of  im- 
portance. 

"I  haven't  decided  yet,"  said  he,  after 
some  consideration.  "Of  course  the  mill's 
jolly  fine.  I  could  afford  to  get  a  box 
of  water-colours  then,  couldn't  I?" 

Christina  smiled,  but  the  smile  died 
away  when  she  thought  of  that  piece  of 
paper  covered  with  roses — the  first  thing 
that  Dicky  had  made  for  her. 

"Shall  I  give  you  a  box  of  water-col- 
ours next  birthday  ?"  she  asked. 

In  a  moment  he  was  hanging  to  her 
hand.  In  the  belief  that  they  were  about 
to  start  running,  Pilgrim  was  dancing 
at  their  side. 

"Will  you?"  exclaimed  Dicky.  "Will 
you  really?"  Don't  say  you'll  make  no 
rash  promises,  like  father  does.  Say  you 
will  or  you  won't." 

"I  will,"  said  she ;  "I  promise." 


He  covered  the  hand  he  held  with 
kisses. 

"I'll  a  paint  a  picture  one  day,"  be 
said,  "that'll  make  you  cry." 

How  little  he  knew  it,  but  he  had  done 
it  then.  Her  eyes  filled  and  were  glitter- 
ingly  bright.  She  had  seen  a  vision  of 
Dicky  painting  a  great  picture  and  he 
had  brought  the  vision  to  her  mind. 

But  all  this  time  there  was  hanging 
about  her  thoughts  the  remembrance  of 
what  Anne  had  said.  To  speak  to  him 
about  this  had  been  her  express  purpose 
for  their  walk.  Yet  now  that  they  were 
alone  together,  she  found  the  words  all 
dry  and  clinging  in  her  throat.  Supposing 
to  speak  of  it  were  only  to  raise  more 
curiosity  in  his  mind?  He  was  so  ter- 
ribly young.  Joseph  no  doubt  was  quite 
right  when  he  said  that  at  Dicky's  age 
such  things  had  never  entered  his  mind. 
Was  she  quite  right  when  she  believed 
that  Dicky  was  a  different  sort  of  being 
altogether  ? 

It  seemed  to  her  then  that  she  was 
on  the  verge  of  a  great  experiment. 
Should  she  attempt  it,  or  should  she  not  ? 
Her  heart  felt  sick,  for  ever  since  they 
had  started  on  their  walk  she  had  heard 
herself  say  the  words,  yet  knew  she  could 
withhold  them  still.  In  a  sudden  moment 
then  she  let  her  instinct  carry  her  awav — 
heard  the  words  in  the  distance  as  thev 
left  her  lips. 

"Dicky,"  said  she,  "Anne  told  me  you 
knew  everything  about  Mrs.  Leggatt." 

Now  they  were  said  and  her  heart 
stood  still.  She  could  hardly  believe  that 
she  had  done  it.  For  some  moments  she 
dared  not  look  at  Dicky.  They  walked 
in  silence  side  by  side  along  the  road. 
At  last  she  could  bear  the  suspense  of  it 
no  longer.  Her  eyes  cast  down  to  Dickv's 
face.  His  cap  was  pushed  back  upon  his 
head.  His  cheeks  were  scarlet.  Chris- 
tina wished  the  earth  would  open  where 
she  stood. 

"Anne's  a  sneak,"  said  Dicky  presently. 

Christina  was  swift  to  defend  her. 

"It  was  nothing  to  sneak  about,"  said 
she.  "I'm  not  angry.  Anne  wouldn't 
have  told  me  if  she'd  thought  it  would 
make  me  that." 

"Then  what's  the  matter  about  it?" 
asked  Dicky  evasively.  "They  all  know 
at  the  school." 
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"All  of  them?" 
"All  the  bigger  chaps. 
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'Yes ;  but,  Dicky,  some  of  the  boys  are 
fifteen ;  youVe  only  ten." 

"Well,  I  bet  I  know  as  much  as  they 
do." 

Again  they  walked  in  silence.  Chris- 
tina's mind  was  so  confused  by  this,  she 
knew  not  what  to  say. 

"Would  you  tell  me  what  you  know, 
Dicky?"  she  asked  at  last,  and  in  her 
voice  there  was  the  gentleness  of  all  the 
mothers  in  the  world. 

With  hesitating  words  then  Dicky  be- 
gan his  garbled  tale,  and  as  she  heard  it 
Chri^ina  hardly  knew  whether  to  laugh 
or  cry.  He  knew  nothing.  It  was  a  fairy 
tale  he  told  her.  And  yet,  behind  it  all, 
she  knew  that  life  in  Dicky  had  begun 
the  turning  of  its  tide.  Something  had 
wakened  in  him,  just  as  it  had  awsJcened 
in  Anne ;  something  that  she  would  never 
be  able  to  set  at  rest,  not  with  all  the 
Beethoven  Sonatas  in  the  world. 

She  might  have  taken  her  chance  then. 
The  sleeping  man  had  been  awakened  in 
Dicky;  she  might  have  taken  him  firmly 
by  the  hand  and  shown  him  the  road  in 
which  he  should  walk.  But  that  garbled 
fairy  tale  of  Dicky's  had  deceived  her. 
Really  he  knew  nothing,  and  in  her  joy  at 
the  thought  of  that  she  put  her  arms 
around  his  neck  and  hugged  him  to  her. 

"They  didn't  tell  me  right  then," 
thought  Dicky,  "I  don't  know  after  all." 

In  all  unconsciousness,  Christina  had 
brought  the  real  turning  point  in  the  tide 
of  Dicky's  mind. 

Chapter  IX 

Even  before  his  next  birthday  Dicky 
had  received  the  box  of  water-colours. 
These  things  will  not  wait.  Openly  at  tea 
one  day,  he  had  said  how  ripping  it  would 
be  to  carry  on  the  mill  and,  hearing  this, 
Mr.  Furlong  was  no  longer  afraid  that 
Dicky  would  become  an  artist.  Now,  if 
Dicky  knew  what  he  meant  by  that  state- 
ment, his  father  certainly  did  not.  To  a 
boy,  the  glory  of  manhood  and  its  added 
glory  of  independence  make  matter 
almost  for  dreams.  To  Dicky,  retaining 
in  his  imagination  all  the  interests  of  his 
childhood,  to  carry  on  the  mill  implied 
the  free  pursuit  of  all  his  heart's  desires. 


For  the  mill,  he  cared  nothing.  For  what 
it  brought,  he  cared  all.  When  then  he 
declared  how  splendid  such  a  prospect 
would  be,  this,  and  no  more  than  this,  was 
what  he  meant. 

With  the  free  permission,  therefore,  to 
use  his  box  of  water-colours,  he 
acquired  a  new  interest  in  life.  The 
banks  of  the  Avon  are  beautiful  in  those 
parts.  Many  an  artist  comes  there,  and 
one  half  holiday  that  spring  Dicky  found 
a  man  seated  down  by  the  river,  painting 
a  picture  of  the  mill,  half  hidden  in  the 
wealth  of  apple  blossoms  where  the  or- 
chards stepped  down  the  sloping  banks 
to  meet  the  water's  edge. 

For  half  an  hour  Dicky  had  stood  be- 
hind him,  deaf  to  Anne's  endeavours  to 
lead  him  away.  Not  even  her  ultimate 
departure  could  stir  him.  He  still  re- 
mained behind  the  artist's  stool,  watching 
with  growing  interest  every  movement  of 
the  brush,  every  mixing  of  the  colour. 

"Do  you  learn  drawing  at  school  ?'* 
asked  the  artist  presently,  without  look- 
ing round. 

"Freehand,"  said  Dicky. 

"Dry  stuff,  isn't  it  ?"  said  the  artist. 

"Rotten,"  Dicky  agreed.  "But  I've 
got  a  box  of  water-colours  now."  The 
artist  went  on  painting.  "Anne's  going 
to  give  me  a  sketch  book,"  Dicky  con- 
tinued presently,  "then  I'm  going  to  paint 
things — ^pictures.^' 

The  artist  washed  his  brush  and  stood 
his  picture  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
regarding  it  with  half-closed  eyes. 

"Better  pictures  than  this,  I  hope,"  said 
he. 

"I  hope  so,"  said  Dicky  simply,  mean- 
ing no  criticism  thereby,  for  he  thought 
the  picture  wonderful. 

The  artist  looked  round  at  him  quickly. 
Up  to  that  moment  he  had  not  given 
Dicky  a  thought. 

"Oh,  you  think  you'll  do  better  than 
this,"  he  remarked,  for  that  half  closure 
of  his  eyes  had  brought  him  satisfaction 
with  his  work 

"I  wish  I  could,"  replied  Dicky;  "I 
wish  I  could  do  a  billionth  part  as  well." 

"But  you  think  you  will  one  day?" 

"I  want  to,'^  said  he  ingenuously.  "I 
told  mother  I  was  going  to  paint  a  pic- 
ture one  day  that  'ud  make  her  cry." 

"P'raps  you  will,"  said  the  artist,  and 
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was  so  pleased  with  his  reply  that  he  en- 
larged upon  it — "quite  a  lot  of  people 
paint  pictures  like  that.  Young  ladies 
do.  I  have  a  sketching  class  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  a  lot  of  the  girls  who  come 
round  paint  pictures  that  make  me  cry.'* 

"They  must  be  very  good,"  said  Dicky, 
whose  firm  belief  in  the  highest  power 
of  art   was   to   make   somebody    weep. 

"That's  how  I  mean  to  paint,  anyhow," 
he  added. 

"You'll  probably  succeed,"  said  the  art- 
ist, and,  packing  up  his  things,  he  walked 
away,  generously  sorry  to  find  conceit  in 
so  young  a  boy. 

But  Dicky  hugged  this  to  his  heart. 
The  artist  had  said  that  he  would  prob- 
ably succeed.  The  very  next  day  he  per- 
suaded Anne  to  turn  out  the  contents  of 
her  money  box,  and  a  sketching  book 
was  purchased  in  Pershore.  On  the  next 
half  holiday  he  went  out  with  his  book 
and  his  box  of  paints  alone. 

In  its  first  conception,  all  art  is  imita- 
tive. The  young  man  breaks  his  heart 
and  writes  a  poem.  It  is  not  so  much  to 
ease  his  pain  as  because  some  great  men 
before  him  have  laid  their  broken  hearts 
upon  a  sheet  of  paper.  His  only  qualifi- 
cation to  be  a  poet  then  is  that  trend  of 
mind  in  him  which  makes  him  seek  to 
imitate  the  poets  that  have  been.  When 
Dicky  sat  down  with  his  box  of  water- 
colours  in  the  same  place  where  he  had 
talked  to  the  artist,  his  only  claim  to 
art  was  that  he  chose  to  imitate  it.  The 
result  had  not  one  quality  contained 
therein  to  commend  it  to  the  most  far- 
seeing  critic  in  the  world.  He  knew  that 
it  was  bad.  He  knew  it  meant  nothing — 
nothing  that  he  had  seen  and,  in  a  fit  of 
anger,  tore  it  up.  Had  any  critic  seen 
those  ragged  pieces  of  paper  lying  scat- 
tered on  the  ground,  he  might  have  had 
hope  of  Dicky  then ;  but  Dicky  had  none 
of  himself. 

He  was  cross  all  that  evening,  and 
would  not  talk  even  to  Christina. 

"What  is  it,  Dicky?"  she  begged  of 
him  as  he  was  going  to  bed.  But  he  was 
in  the  very  first  of  those  moods  when 
the  artist  realises  that  God  has  made  the 
world  before  him,  and  only  by  the  great- 
est suffering  can  he  hope  to  create  one 
millionth  part  of  it  anew.  In  the  mere 
submission  to  that  mood,  Dicky  had  made 


the  first  step  upon  his  journey,  that  mad 
adventure  which  men  will  make  as  ever 
the  ages  go  by,  that  wild  pursuit  of  the 
unattainable  which  ever  retreats  as  they 
advance  until  all  power  of  following  it 
be  gone,  and  they  fall  by  the  wayside  to 
watch  the  others  in  pursuit  pass  by. 

"You  must  have  eaten  something^, 
Dicky,  to  disagree  with  you,"  said  Mr. 
Furlong,  "what  was  it?" 

In  a  vague  knowledge  that  a  definite 
answer  would  please  his  father  better 
than  doubt,  with  a  touch  of  devilment  be- 
side, he  said,  "Some  of  Pilgrim's  bis- 
cuits." 

"Well,  of  course,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Fur- 
long, "I  should  have  thought  at  your  age 
you'd  have  known  better.  YouM  better 
go  to  bed  and  be  thankful  if  you  don't 
have  nightmares." 

And  when  Dicky  had  gone,  Christina 
bent  close  over  her  work  to  smile.  She 
wondered,  nevertjieless,  what  it  could  be. 

Notwithstanding  his  disappointment, 
however,  Dicky  persevered,  and  to  Wil- 
frid's disgust  spent  every  spare  moment 
until  the  summer  holidays  making  pic- 
tures, the  majority  of  which  he  destroyed 
before  he  ever  brought  them  home.  A 
few  there  were  he  kept,  and  these,  locked 
away  within  a  drawer,  were  shown  only 
to  Anne,  who  criticised  them  freely  from 
a  standpoint  of  her  own. 

When  the  holidays  came,  Dicky  was 
sent  away  to  stay  with  his  uncle,  Mr.  Her- 
bert Furlong,  in  Buckinghamshire.  Anne 
went  with  him.  Here  was  a  farm,  in  the 
farmhouse  of  which  the  Furlongs  lived. 
In  the  delight  of  the  place  Dicky  forgot 
all  his  painting. 

There  is  romance  in  a  farm,  as  there 
is  romance  in  everything.  With  a  boat 
and  a  stream  you  can  find  all  the  ro- 
mance of  battles  by  sea,  of  far  discoveries. 
With  a  wooden  sword  and  a  cardboard 
helmet  you  can  experience  all  the  stirring 
romance  of  war.  The  romance  of  the 
world's  traffic  can  live  out  for  you  in  a 
tin  engine  and  a  piece  of  string;  and  in 
a  farm — let  it  be  but  just  one  acre  and 
one  cow — ^there  is  the  whole  romance 
of  the  world's  providing.  To  find  two 
eggs  new  laid  in  the  early  morning  is  as 
good  as  finding  the  whole  supply  of  a 
great  market.  To  milk  six  cows  in  a 
stall,  to  send  off  one  can  of  milk,  to  bring 
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in  one  load  of  com,  one  cart  of  hay,  to 
make  one  pound  of  butter  or  one  jug  of 
cream  is  as  good — if  you  are  young 
enough  to  know  it — as  feeding  the  whole 
world  in  its  hunger. 

Dicky  and  Anne  were  young  enough 
to  know  all  this.  For  the  first  two  weeks 
of  their  visit  they  lived  in  a  paardise  of 
romance.  Cumber  Farm  became  the 
world  inSittle,  and  Trafford  Mill  for  the 
time  was  almost  forgotten. 

Yet  it  was  here,  in  the  joy  of  these 
surroundings  that  Dicky  passed  through 
the  most  painful,  possibly  the  most  po- 
tent influence  in  his  life.  There  lived  at 
Cumber  Farm  with  them  a  sister  of  Mrs. 
Herbert  Furlong.  Bertha  Geddes  was  a 
strange  woman — tall,  of  dark  counte- 
nance, a  pale  face  in  which  the  eyes  set 
deeply. 

Whenever  in  after  years  those  weeks 
at  Cumber  came  back  to  Dicky's  mind, 
ransack  his  memory  how  he  mighty  he 
could  not  recall  anything  of  Bertha 
Geddes  during  that  first  fortnight  while 
he  and  Anne  were  at  the  farm.  For  she 
was  a  silent  woman,  given  to  the  read- 
ing of  her  Bible  in  the  morning,  taking 
long  and  lonely  walks  in  the  afternoon. 
They  saw  but  little  of  her  in  those  first 
few  days  at  Cumber. 

It  was  when  their  visit  was  draw- 
ing to  its  close  that  Dicky  one  day  fell 
ill.  He  had  been  fishing  for  eels  in  the 
early  morning,  fishing  for  his  breakfast 
— no  breakfast  can  be  so  good.  A  ham- 
mock upon  the  bank  on  which  he  was 
standing  gave  away.  Dicky  found  himself 
above  waist  in  the  water.  These  ac- 
cidents will  happen,  but  seemingly  when 
they  happen  to  children,  there  is  a  penalty 
attached.  Dicky  knew  that  it  was  a  cul- 
pable offence,  and  accordingly  said 
nothing.  The  clothes  were  half  dry  on 
him  by  the  time  he  returned  to  breakfast ; 
by  taking  a  hasty  seat  at  the  table  and 
concealing  his  wrinkled  garments,  he 
managed  to  evade  detection.  In  two  days 
he  was  in  bed  and  the  doctor  spoke  of 
congestion  of  the  lungs. 

"I  don't  think  you  need  worry,"  said  he, 
"there's  nothing  serious  about  it.  Keep 
him  to  his  bed,  that's  all." 

Therefore,  when  Anne  returned  to 
Eckington,  Christina  had  already  received 
a  letter  to  say  that  Dicky  had  caught  a 


cold  and  would  have  to  be  kept  in  bed 
for  a  few  days. 

"You  needn^t  worry,"  wrote  Mrs.  Fur- 
long, "he's  a  very  good  patient.  I'll  send 
him  back  directly  he's  well." 

Christina  fretted  at  heart  when  she 
thought  of  Dicky  in  any  one's  hands  but 
her  own.  She  tried  to  persuade  her  hus- 
band to  let  her  go  to  Cumber,  but  he 
quoted  the  letter  from  his  sister-in- 
law. 

"I  think  it  would  only  be  waste  of 
money,"  said  he,  "he's  being  well  looked 
after." 

So  Dicky  remained  behind  at  the  farm, 
and  Bertha  Geddes  undertook  to  nurse 
him.  At  some  period  of  her  life  she  had 
joined  a  hospital  and  spoke  of  remedies 
for  such  complaints  as  Dicky's,  which 
even  the  doctor  had  not  mentioned.  In 
that  silent  figure  then  that  moved  about 
his  room,  Dicky  at  last  became  conscious 
of  a  personality  which  occupied  his 
thoughts  even  to  the  exclusion  of  his 
mother. 

After  five  days  there  came  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Furlong,  inquiring  of  Dicky's 
health.  When  the  answer  was  sent  back 
reporting  upon  his  rapid  improvement, 
Bertha  Geddes  enclosed  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Furlong  from  herself. 

"I  am  nursing  Dicky,"  she  wrote, 
"and  want  to  tell  you  what  a  wonderful 
boy  I  think  he  is.  God  has  assuredly 
marked  him  out  for  something  great  in 
this  world.  We  read  the  Bible  together 
every  morning  and  I  try  in  my  poor  way 
to  instill  the  example  of  Christ  into  his 
mind.  One  of  these  days  these  quiet 
little  mornings  of  ours  will  bear  fruit. 
One  never  knows  the  seeds  that  fall  on 
good  ground.  You  can  rest  perfectly 
contented  that  he  is  safe  and  well  in  my 
hands." 

Mr.  Furlong  handed  the  letter  across 
the  breakfast  table  to  his  wife. 

"That  type  of  woman,"  said  he,  "is 
very  difficult  to  find  nowadays.  An  in- 
fluence like  that  will  do  Dicky  a  world 
of  good." 

Christina  read  the  letter  through  and 
then  in  silence  passed  it  back  to  her  hus- 
band. 

"We  must  ask  her  to  stay  here  one  of 
these  days,"  said  Mr.  Furlong.  And  still 
Christina  said  nothing.     But  having  got 
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that  idea  into  his  head,  Mr.  Furlong  em- 
bodied it  in  a  short  note  to  Dicky. 

"When  you  come  back,"  he  wrote, 
"perhaps  you  would  like  to  bring  Miss 
Geddes  with  you." 

But  Dicky  was  not  coming  back  just 
then.  One  night  the  servant  negligently 
left  open  the  window  of  his  bedroom. 
The  next  morning  he  was  in  a  high  fever 
and  the  doctor  was  sent  for  once  more. 

Unless  it's  serious,"  said  Mrs.  Fur- 
long to  her  husband,  "we'd  better  not 
let  Joseph  know.  They'll  think  we  aren't 
taking  proper  care  of  him." 

So  they  knew  nothing  of  this  at  Traf- 
ford  Mill.  A  little  more  care  was  all  the 
doctor  commanded,  and  Bertha  Geddes 
was  always  by  his  bedside. 

One  night  Bertha  Geddes  heard  a 
stifled  sobbing  from  Dicky's  bed. 

In  a  moment  she  was  beside  him. 

"Dicky ,^'  she  whispered,  "why  are  you 
crying?     What's  the  matter?" 

"I  don't  know,"  he  muttered,  and  with 
both  his  arms  he  clung  to  her  wildly  in 
a  fresh  passion  of  tears. 

"Won't  you  tell  me  ?"  she  begged  again 
presently,  "tell  me  what  it  is." 

"I  love  you,"  whispered  Dicky,  "I  love 
you  better  than  anybody  in  the  world." 

"Better  than  your  mother?"  she  mur- 
.  mured. 

"Oh,  better  than  any  one  in  the 
world,"  he  cried,  but  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  say  in  actual  words  that  he 
loved  her  better  than  Christina.  Yet  it 
seemed  a  great  and  magnificent  thing, 
this  love  that  had  come  into  his  life. 

It  came  at  length  to  the  day  of  his  re- 
turn. They  were  to  go  up  to  London 
together,  and  there  Christina  had  per- 
suaded her  husband  to  let  her  meet  them. 

"You're  going  to  come  and  stay,  you 


know,"  said  Dicky  to  Bertha  Geddes. 
"Father  said  in  his  letter  that  I  might 
ask  you.  I  couldn't  do  without  you 
now." 

She  smiled  and  patted  his  cheek,  and 
together  they  went  up  to  London  to  meet 
Christina.  As  the  train  steamed  into 
Paddington  station,  Dicky  leant  out  of 
the  window  with  eyes  dancing  for  the 
sight  of  his  mother.  It  was  flie  g^eat 
longing  in  his  heart  then  that  these  two 
should  meet.  He  knew  that  the  one  must 
love  the  other.  He  loved  them  both.  At 
last,  among  the  crowd  upon  the  platform, 
he  saw  Christina.  His  handkerchief  was 
ready  in  his  hand.  He  waved  it  wildly 
about  his  head  and,  at  the  instant  of  the 
train's  stopping,  had  opened  the  door,  de- 
scended from  the  carriage  and  was  run- 
ning along  the  platform  to  meet  her.  At 
some  little  distance  behind  him  followed 
Bertha  Geddes. 

"Oh,  mother!"  he  exclaimed,  "I  do 
want  you  to  meet  her  so.  She's  been  so 
good." 

Now,  what  it  was  that  stirred  within 
Christina,  not  even  Christina  knew.  Her 
eyes  met  the  eyes  of  Bertha  Geddes,  and 
though  jealousy  was  bitter  in  her  heart, 
it  was  not  jealousy  that  .nerved  her  then. 
When  once  their  eyes  had  met,  she  caught 
Dicky  almost  roughly  by  the  hand,  and, 
before  he  had  had  time  to  realise  it,  had 
led  him  away  to  a  cab.  The  door  had 
closed,  they  were  driving  out  of  the  sta- 
tion before  he  realised  what  had  been 
done. 

The  moment  he  understood,  he  made 
a  rush  for  the  window.  With  fingers  of 
steel  Christina  held  him  back.  But  he 
had  seen  his  last  glimpse  of  Bertha 
Geddes  as  she  stood  alone  upon  the  plat- 
form. 


(To  be  continued) 
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SALES  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE  MONTH 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most  popular  new  books  in  order  of  demand,  as  sold  between 

the  ist  of  April  and  the  ist  .of  May. 


NEW  YORK  CITY,  DOWNTOWN 

Fiction 

1.  Fran.     Ellis.     (Bobbs-Merrill.)     $1.25. 

2.  A  Hoosier  Chronicle.  Nicholson.  (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $1.40. 

3.  Japonette.     Chambers.     (Appleton.)  $1.35. 

4.  Riders  of  the  Purple  Sage.  Grey.   (Harper.) 

$1.30. 

5.  John  Rawn.       Hough.       (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.25. 

6.  Julia   France  and   Her   Times.      Atherton, 

(Macmillan.)  $1.40. 

NoN -Fiction 
No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  UPTOWN. 
Fiction 

1.  To  M.  L.  G.    Anon.     (Stokes.)  $1.25. 

2.  Tante.    Sedgwick.     (Century  Co.)    $1.30. 

3.  Christopher.     Pryce.      (Houghton  Mifflin.) 

$1.35. 

4.  Carnival.    MacKenzie.     (Appleton.)  $1.30. 

5.  The  Mystery  of  the  Boule  Cabinet.    Steven- 

son.    (Dodd,  Mead.)  $1.30 

6.  Joseph  in  Jeopardy.    Danby.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.35. 

NoN- Fiction 

1.  The  Promised  Land.     Antin.     (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $1.75. 

2.  China     Under     the     Empress     Dowager. 

Bland  and  Backhouse.    (Lippincott.)  $4.00. 

3.  Cesar  Borgia.    Sabatini.    (Brentano.)  $4.00. 

4.  Garibaldi  and  the  Making  of  Italy.    Trevel- 

yan.     (Longmans,  Green.)  $6.50. 

Juveniles 

1.  Dave  Porter  on  Cave  Island.    Stratemeyer. 

(Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard.)  $1.25. 

2.  Team  Mates.       Barbour.        (Century  Co.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The     Glenlock     Girls     Series.        Remick. 

(Penn.)  $1.25. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
Fiction 

1.  Fran.     Ellis.     (Bobbs-Merrill.)     $1.25. 

2.  The  Man  in  Lonely  Land.    Bosher.     (Har- 

per.) $1.00. 

3.  Through  the  Postern  (jate.    Barclay.    (Put- 

nam.) $1.35. 

4.  The  Bandbox.      Vance.      (Little,   Brown.) 

$1.25.  • 

5.  Stover  at  Yale.    Johnson.     (Stokes.)  $1.35. 

6.  Julia   France    and   Her  Times.      Atherton. 

(Macmillan.)  $1.35. 

NoN-FicnoN 
No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

ATLANTA.  GA. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Secret   Garden.     Burnett.      (Stokes.) 

$1.35. 

2.  Fran.     Ellis.     (Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.25. 


3.  Pleasures  and  Palaces.  Tompkins.  (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.20. 

4.  The  Following  of  the  Star.    Barclay.    (Put- 

nam.) $1.35. 

5.  Jennie  Gerhardt.    Dreiser.    (Harper.)  $1.35. 

6.  In   Desert   and    Wilderness.       Sienkiewicz. 

(Little,  Brown.)  $1.25. 

Non-Fiction 


No  report. 
No  report. 


Juveniles 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 
Fiction 


I. 
2. 

3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 


I. 
2. 

3. 

4. 
I. 
2. 

3. 


(Harper.) 

(Stokes.) 

(Scribner.) 


I. 

2. 
3. 

4- 

5. 

6. 


2. 

3. 
4. 


I. 
2. 


Japonette.    Chambers.    (Appleton.)  $1.35. 

Polly  of  the  Hospital  Staff.  Dowd,  (Hough- 
ton Mifflin.)  $1.00. 

Tante.    Sedgwick.    (Century  Co.)  $1.30. 

A  Hoosier  Chronicle.    Nicholson.    (Hough- 
ton Mifflin.)  $1.40. 

Fran.     Ellis.      (Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.25. 

The  Man  in  Lonely  Land.    Bosher.     (Har- 
per.) $1.00. 

Non-Fiction 

The     Montessori     Method.        Montessori. 
(Stokes.)   $1.75. 

Traveller's   Tales.      The  Princess.      (Put- 
nam.) $2.00. 

The  Changing  Chinese.     Ross.      (Century 
Co.)  $2.40.  * 

Plays.    Strindberg,     (Scribner.)  $1.50. 

Juveniles 

Greyfriars   Bobby.      Atkinson. 
$1.20. 

The   Secret   Garden.      Burnett 

$1.35. 
Peter    and    Wendy.     Barne. - 

$1.50. 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

Fiction 

The  Man  in  Lonely  Land.    Bosher.    (Har- 
per.) $1.00. 

Fran,      Ellis.      (Bobbs-Merrill.)   $1.25. 

The  Harvester.    Stratton-Porter.     (Double- 
day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

Polly  of  the  Hospital  Staff.  Dowd.  (Hough- 
ton Mifflin.)  $1.00. 

Through  the  Postern  Gate.    Barclay.    (Put- 
nam.) $1.35. 

Miss  Minerva  and  Wm.  Green  Hill.     Cal- 
houn.    (Reilly  &  Britton.)  $1.00. 
Non-Fiction 

The      Montessori     Method.        Montessori. 
(Stokes.)  $1.75. 

Three  Plays.    Brieux.    (Brentano.)  $1.50. 

Plays.     Strindberg.      (Scribner.)  $1.50. 

The     Pigeon.       Galsworthy.       (Scribner.) 
60  cents. 

Juveniles 

Motor  Boys  on  the  Wing.    Young.     (Cup- 
pies  &  Leon.)  60  cents. 

Dave  Porter  on  Cave  Island.     Statemeyer. 
(Lpthrop,  Lee  &  Shepard.)  $1.25. 
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3.  Told  by  Uncle  Remus.     Harris.     (Grosset 
&  Dunlap.)  so  cents. 

BIRMINGHAM,   ALA. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Sins  of  the  Father.     Dixon.     (Apple- 

ton.)  $1.35.  ^        .    ^ 

2.  Japonette.    Chambers.    (Appleton.)  $i.35- 

3.  The  Harvester.    Stratton- Porter.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

4.  The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth.     Wright. 

(Book  Supply.)  $1.30. 

5.  Fran.      Ellis.      (Bobbs-Merrill.)   $1.20. 

6.  Pleasures  and  Palaces.  Tompkins.  (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.20. 

NoN- Fiction 
No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
Fiction 

1.  Through  the  Posteni  Gate.    Barclay.    (Put- 

nam.) $1.35- 

2.  A  Hoosier  Chronicle.    Nicholson.    (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)  $1.40. 

3.  The  Man  in  Lonely  Land.    Bosher.     (Har- 

per.) $1.00. 

4.  Polly     of     the     Hospital     Staff.       Dowd. 

(Houghton  Mifflin.)  $1.00. 

5.  The   Bandbox.     Vance.      (Little,  Brown.) 

$1.25. 

6.  To  M.  L.  G.    Anon.     (Stokes.)  $1.25. 

NoN-FicnoN 

1.  The  New  Democracy.    Weyl.    (Macmillan.) 

$2.00. 

2.  Amateur  Gardencraft.     Rexford.     (Lippin- 

cott.)  $175. 

3.  The  Life  and  Times  of  Cavour.     Thayer. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin.)  $7.50. 

4.  Socialism.     Spargo.    (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

Juveniles 

1.  Peter  and   Wendy.      Barrie.       (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Two     Years     Before     the     Mast.       Dana. 

(Houghton  Mifflin.)  $1.50. 

3.  Boys'  Life  of  Edison.    Meadowcraft,    (Har- 

per.) $1.25. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
Fiction 

1.  The     Mountain    Girl.       Erskine.       (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.25. 

2.  The  Man  in  Lonely  Land.    Bosher.     (Har- 

per.) ^1.00. 

3.  A  Hoosier  Chronicle.    Nicholson.    (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)  $1.40. 

4.  Stover  at  Yale.    Johnson.     (Stokes.)  $1.35. 

5.  The    Postmaster.       Lincoln.       (Appleton.) 

$1.30. 

6.  The  Last  Try.    Scott.     (Lippincott.)    $1.25. 

NoN-FlCTION 

1.  The     Montessori     Method.        Montessori. 

(Stokes.)  $1.75. 

2.  The  Promised  Land.     Antin.      (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $1.75. 

3.  Why    Should    We    Chanjre    Our    Form    of 

Government?  Butler.   (Scribner.)  715  cents. 

4.  The  Changing   Chinese.     Ross.      (Cicntury 
Co.)  $2.40. 

Juveniles 
No  report 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
Fiction 

1.  Polly  of  the  Hospital  Staff.  Dowd.  (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)  $1.00. 

2.  A  Hoosier  Chronicle.    Nicholson.     (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)  $1.40. 

3.  Fran.     Ellis.     (Bobbs-Mcrrill.)   $1.25. 

4.  The  Man  in  Lonely  Land.    Bosher.     (Har- 

per.) $1.00. 

5.  Tante.    Sedgwick.    (Century  Co.)  $1.30. 

6.  Through  the  Postern  Gate.    Barclay.    (Put- 

nam.) $1.35. 

NoN -Fiction 
No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
Fiction 

1.  A  Hoosier  Chronicle.    Nicholson.    (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)  $140. 

2.  The  Harvester.    Stratton- Porter.     (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

3.  The   Iron   Woman.      Deland.       (Harper.) 

$1.35. 

4.  Molly  MacDonald.     Parrish.      (McGurg.) 

$1.35. 

5;  Polly  of  the  Hospital  Staff.  Dowd.  (Hough- 
ton Mifflin.)  ^i.oo. 

6.  Mother.     Norris.     (Macmillan.)     $1.00. 

NoN-FlCTION 

1.  The     Montessori     Method.        Montessori. 

(Stokes.)  $1.75. 

2.  Increasing  Human  Efficiency.    Scott.    (Mac- 

millian.)  $1.25. 

3.  Physiology   of    Faith    and    Fear. 

(McClurg.)  $1.50. 

4.  Woman  and  Labor.     Schreiner. 

$1.25. 

Juveniles 

1.  Young    Alaskans    on    the   Trail. 

(Harper.)  $1.25. 

2.  The  Boy  Scouts  of  Birchbark  Island.    Hol- 

land.    (Lippincott.)  $1.25. 

3.  Cliff  Sterling.  Stroke  of  the  Crew.    Patten. 

(McKay.)  $1.25. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
Fiction 

1.  Fran.    Ellis.     (Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.25. 

2.  The  Bandbox.      Vance.      (Little,   Brown.) 

$1.25. 

3.  The  Maid  of  the  Whispering  Hills.     Roc. 

(Dodd,  Mead.)  $1.30. 

4.  Japonette.    Chambers.^  (Appleton.)  $1.35. 

5.  The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth.     Wright. 

(Book  Supply.)  $1.30. 

6.  When   Tragedy   Grins.      White.       (Watt.) 

$1.25. 

Non-Fiction         • 
No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 
Fiction 
A  Hoosier  Chronicle.    Nicholson.    (Hough- 
ton Mifflin.)  $1.40. 
The  Man  in  Lonely  Land.    Bosher.     (Har- 
per.) $1.00. 
Japonette.    Chambers.    (Appleton.)  $1.35. 
From    the   Car   Behind.      Ingram.       (Lip- 
pincott.) $1.25. 


Sadler. 
(Stokes.) 


Hough. 
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5.  Prince  and  Betty.     Wodehouse.      (Watt.) 

$1.25. 

6.  Fran.    Ellis.     (Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.25. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  How   to   Grow    100   Bushels   of   Corn  per 

Acre  on  Worn  Soil.      Smith.      (Stewart 
&  Kidd.)  $1.25. 

2.  The  Quiet  Courage  and  Other  Songs  of  the 

Unafraid.    Appleton.     (Stewart  &  Kidd.) 

$1.00. 
George  Bernard  Shaw :  His  Life  and  Works. 

Henderson.     (Stewart  &  Kidd.)  $500. 
American  Government.     Haskin.     (Lippin- 

cott.)   $1.00. 

Juveniles 
The  Little  Colonel  Series.  Johnston.  (Page.) 

$1.50. 
The  Patty  Scries.     Wells.     (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.25. 
First   Jungle    Book.       Kipling.       (Century 

Co.)  $1.50. 

CLEVELAND,   OHIO. 

Fiction 

1.  Fran.    Ellis.     (Bobbs-Merrill.)     $1.25. 

2.  One  of  Us.    Brudno.    (Lippincott.)  $1.25. 

3.  Polly  of  the  Hospital  Staff.  Dowd.  (Hough- 

ton  Mifflin.)  $1.00. 

4.  The  Bandbox.     Vance.      (Little,   Brown.) 

$1.25. 

5.  Through  the  Postern  Gate.    Barclay.    (Put- 

nam.) $1.35. 

6.  Stover  at  Yale.    Johnson.    (Stokes.)  $1.35. 

Non-Fiction 
No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

DALLAS,  TEXAS. 

Fiction 
Fran.      Ellis.      (Bobbs-Merrill.)    $1.25. 
Japonette.    Chambers,     (Appleton.)  $1.35. 
John     Rawn.       Hough.       (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.25. 
The  Harvester.    Stratton-Porter.     (Double- 
day,  Page.)  $1.35. 
The  Sins  of  the  Father.     Dixon.     (Apple- 
ton.)  $1.35. 
The  Following  of  the  Star.    Barclay.    (Put- 
nam.) $1.35- 

Non-Fiction 
No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

DENVER.  COLO. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Harvester.    Stratton-Portcr.    (Double- 

day.  Page.)  $1.35. 

2.  Mother.    Norris.    (Macmillan.)  $1.00. 

3.  The  Hoosier  Chronicle.  Nicholson.  (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)  $1.40. 

4.  He  Comes  up  Smiling.    Sherman.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.25. 

5.  To  M.  L.  G.     Anon.     (Stokes.)     $i.2.s. 

6.  The  Heart  of  Life.    De  Coulevain.     (Dut- 

ton.)  $1.25. 

NoN-FicnoN 

1.  Creative   Evolution.      Bergson.      (Stokes.) 

$2.50. 

2.  Quatrains  of  Christ.    Creel.     (Elder.)     50 

cent9. 


I, 
3. 


4. 

5. 
6. 


3.  Man's    Birthright.     Brown.     (FitzGerald.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Idas    and    Marpessa.      Sutherland.      (Fitz- 

(jerald.)  75  cents. 

Juveniles 

1.  The   Motor   Boys  on   the  Wing.      Young. 

(Cupples  &  Leon.)  60  cents. 

2.  The   Secret  Garden.      Burnett.      (Stokes.) 

$1.35.  ,    , 

3.  Rolfe  in  tjie  Woods.     Seton.     (Doubleday, 

Page.)  $1.75. 

DETROIT.  MICH. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Flower  of  the  North.    Cur  wood.    (Har- 

per.) $1.30. 

2.  The     Coun.sel     for    the     Defense.       Scott. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)  $1.20. 

3.  The  Harvester.    Stratton-Porter.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

4.  Japonette.    Cliambcrs.     (Appleton.)  $1.30. 

5.  The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth.    Wright. 

(Book  Supply.)  $1.30. 

6.  The  Bandbox.     Vance.      (Little,   Brown.) 

$1.25. 

NoN-FlCTION 

No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

Fiction 

1.  A  Hoosier  Chronicle.    Nicholson,    (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)  $1.40. 

2.  Tante.     Sedgwick.     (Century  Co.)  $1.30. 

3.  To  M.  L.  G.    Anon.     (Stokes.)  $1.25. 

4.  Greyfriars  Bobby.      Atkinson.       (Harper.) 

$1.25. 

5.  Fran.    Ellis.     (Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.2";. 

6.  Polly  of  the  Hospital  Staff.  Dowd.  (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)  $1.00. 

NoN-FlCTION 

1.  How    to   Grow    100   Bushels   of   Corn   per 

Acre  on  Worn  Ground.    Smith.     (Stewart 
&  Kidd.)  $1.25. 

2.  Woman's     Part     in     Government.       Allen. 

(Dodd,  Mead.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  New  Democracy.    Weyl.    (Macmillan.) 

$2.00. 

4.  George  Bernard  Shaw :  His  Life  and  Works. 

Henderson.    (Stewart  &  Kidd.)  $5.00. 
Juveniles 

1.  Little  Women.      Alcott.      (Little,  Brown.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Peeps  in  Many  Lands  Series.    (Macmillan.) 

55   cents. 

3.  The  Forest  Castaways.    Bartlett.     (Century 

Co.)  $1.50. 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Sins  of  the  Father.    Dixon.     (Apple- 

ton.)  $1.35. 

2.  John     Rawn.       Hough.       (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.25. 

3.  Fran.    Ellis.     (Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1,25. 

4.  Japonette.    Chambers.     (Appleton.)  $1.35. 

5.  The  Man  in  Lonely  Land.    Bosher.     (Har- 

per.) $1.00. 

6.  Through  the  Postern  Gate.    Barclay.    (Put- 

nam.) $1.35. 
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Non-Fiction 
How  to  Live  on  Twenty-four  Hours  a  Day. 

Bennett.     (Doran.)  50  cents. 
Love  and  Marriage.   Key.    (Putnam.)  $1.50. 
The  Doctor's  Dilemna.    Shaw.    (Brentano.) 

$1.50. 
Every  Man  a  King.     Marden.     (Crowell.) 

^''^-  Juveniles 

The  "Rover  Boys  on  a  Farm.  Winficld. 
(Grosset  &  Dunlap.)  60  cents. 

The  Motor  Boys  Scries.  Young.  (Cupples 
&  Leon.)  60  cents. 

Patty's  Motor  Car.  Wells.  (Dodd,  Mead.) 
$1.25. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
Fiction 

Tante.     Sedgwick.     (Century  Co.)  $1.30. 

The  Broad  Highway.  Famol.  (Little, 
Brown.)  $1.35. 

The  Bandbox.  Vance.  (Little,  Brown.) 
$1.25. 

Fran.    Ellis.     (Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.25. 

The  Harvester.  St ratton- Porter.  (Double- 
day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

The  Heart  of  Life.  De  Coulevain.  (Dut- 
ton.)   $1.25. 

NoN- Fiction 

A  B  C  of  Taxation.  Shearman.  (Double- 
day,  Page.)  $1.00. 

Love  and  Marriage.   Keys.    (Putnam.)  $1.50. 

Woman  and  Labor.  Schreiner.  (Stokes.) 
$1.25. 

Progress  and  Poverty.  George.  (Double- 
day,  Page.)  $1.00. 

Juveniles 

Anne  of  Green  Gables.  Montgomery. 
(Page.)  $1.50. 

Peter  and  Wendy.  Barrie.  (Scribner.) 
$1.50. 

Boy  Scouts  of  America.  Seton.  (Double- 
day,  Page.)  50  cents. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
Fiction 

A  Hoosier  Chronicle.  Nicholson.  (Hough- 
ton Mifflin.)  $1.40. 

Fran.    Ellis.    (Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.25. 

Joseph  in  Jeopardy.    Danby.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.35. 

The  Position  of  Peggy.  Merrick.  (Ken- 
nerley.)  $1.20. 

The  Joyous  Wayfarer.  Jordan.  (Putnam.) 
$1.30. 

The  Harvester.  Stratton-Porter.  (Double- 
day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

NoN-FlCTION 

The  Pigeon.     Galsworthy. 

cents. 
Irish  Folk  History  Plays. 

(Putnam.)  $3.00. 

Method. 


(Scribner.)  60 
Lady  Gregory. 


The.  Montessori 
(Stokes.)  $1.75. 

The  Morality  of 
mour.)  $1.00. 


Montessori. 


Women.     Key.     (Sey- 


No  report. 


Juveniles 


I. 
2. 


LOUISVILLE,  KY. 
Fiction 
Fran.     Ellis.     (Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.25. 
The   Bandbox.      Vance.      (Little,  Brown.) 

^1.25. 


3.  From  the  Car  Behind.     Ingram.     (Lippin- 

cott.)  $1.25. 

4.  The  Last  Try.    Scott.     (Lippincott)  $1.25. 

5.  Polly  of  the  Hospital  Steff.  Dowd.  (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)  $1.00. 

6.  Through  the  Postern  Gate.    Barclay.    (Put- 

nam.) $1.35. 

NoN-FicnoN 
No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 
Fiction 

1.  The    Mountain    Girl.      Erskine.       (Little, 

Brown.)   $1.25. 

2.  Fran.    Ellis,     (Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.25. 

3.  Through  the  Postern  Gate.    Barclay.    (Put- 

nam.) $1.35. 

4.  The  Bandbox.      Vance.      (Little,  Brown.) 

$1.25. 

5.  The   Broad   Highway.       Farnol.       (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.35. 

6.  The  Man  in  Lonely  Land.    Bosher.     (Har- 

per.) $1.00. 
No  report.       NoN-FicnoN 
No  report.  Juveniles 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 
Fiction 

1.  Christopher.     Pryce.     (Houghton  Mifflin.) 

$1.35. 

2.  The  Man  in  Lonely  Land.    Bosher.,    (Har- 

per.) $1.00. 

3.  The  Sins  of  the  Father.     Dixon.     (Apple- 

ton.)  $1.35. 

4.  Julia   France  and   Her  Times.      Atherton. 

(Macmillan.)  $1.35. 

5.  Stover  at  Yale.    Johnson.     (Stokes.)  $1.35. 

6.  The  Squirrel  Cage.       Canfield.        (Holt.) 

$1.35. 
No  report.        Non-Fiction 
No  report.  Juveniles 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN, 
Fiction 

1.  Tante.     Sedgwick.     (Century  Co.)  $1.30. 

2.  Christopher.     Pryce.     (Houghton  Mifflin.) 

$1.35. 

3.  The  Harvester.    Stratton-Porter.     (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

4.  The    Iron    Woman.      Deland.       (Harper.) 

$1.35. 

5.  Through  the  Postern  Gate.    Barclay.    (Put- 

nam.) $1.35. 

6.  Mother.    Norris.     (Macmillan.)  $1.00. 

NoN-FicnoN 

1.  Three  Plays.    Brieux.     (Brentano.)  $i.5a 

2.  The  Changing  Chinese.     Ross.      (Century 

Co.)  $2.40. 

3.  The  Everlasting  Mercy.    Masefield.     (Mac- 

millan.) $1.25. 

4.  New  Gardens  of  Canada.     Talbot.      (Cas- 

sell.)  $2.50.      ju^j,n^ 

1.  Rolfe  in  the  Woods.     Seton.     (Doubleday, 

Page.)  $1.75. 

2.  Peter  and  Wendy.      Barrie.       (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Further     Adventures     of     Nils.     Lagerlof. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)  |i.20. 
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MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.  2. 

Fiction 

1.  Mother.    Norris.    (Macmillan.)  $1.00. 

2.  A  Hoosier  Chronicle.    Nicholson.    (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)  $1.40. 

3.  Stover  at  Yale.    Johnson.     (Stokes.)  $1.35. 

4.  Tante.    Sedgwick.    (Century  Co.)  $1.30. 

5.  The  Man  in  Lonely  Land.    Bosher.     (Har- 

per.) $1.00. 

6.  Christopher.     Pryce.     (Houghton  Mifflin.) 

$1.35 

Non-Fiction 

1.  The  Cable  Game.     Washburn.     (Sherman, 

French.)  $1.25. 

2.  The     Montessori-     Method.        Montessori. 

(Stokes.)  $1.75. 

3.  A   New  Conscience  and  an   Ancient  Evil. 

Addams.    (Macmillan.)  $1.00. 

4.  A  Garden  of  Paris.    Wallace.     (McQurg.) 

$1.25. 

Juveniles 

1.  The   Secret  Garden.      Burnett.      (Stokes.) 

$1.35. 

2.  Polly  of  the  Hospital  Staff.  Dowd.  (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin.)  $1.00. 

3.  Peter  and   Wendy.      Barrie.       (Scribner.) 

'  NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 

Fiction 

1.  The    Postmaster.       Lincoln.       (Appleton.) 

$1.30. 

2.  Stover  at  Yale.    Johnson.     (Stokes.)  $1.35. 

3.  The  Recording  Angel.     Harris.     (Dou6le- 

day.  Page.)  $1.25. 

4.  Fran.    Ellis.     (Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.25. 

5.  The     Counsel     for    the    Defense.      Scott. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)  $1.20. 

6.  The    Mountain    Girl.      Erskine.       (Little, 

(Brown.)  $1.25. 

NON-FlCTION 

1.  The      Jonathan      Papers.         Woodbridge. 

(Houghton  Mifflin. ]r  $1.25. 

2.  The     Montessori      Method.        Montessori. 

(Stokes.)  $1.75. 

3.  The      Shrub      and      Vine.        Kirkegaard. 

(Bullard.)  $2.50. 

4.  The  Promised  Land.     Antin.     (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $1.75. 

Juveniles  > 

No  report. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Harvester.    Stratton-Porter.    (Double-      i. 

day.  Page.)  $1.35.  2. 

2.  John  Raw n.  Hough.   (Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.25.  3. 

3.  Fran.     Ellis.     (Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.25. 

4.  Queed.  Harrison.  (Houghton  Mifflin.^  $1.35.  4. 

5.  The  Iron  Woman.   Deland.    (Harper.)  $1.35.  5. 

6.  Mother.    Norris.     (Macmillan.)  $1.00. 

NoN-FlCTION  6. 

1.  Three  Plays.     Bricux.     (Brentano.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Mansion.    Van  Dyke.    (Harper.)  $1.00. 

3.  The  Master  of  the  Inn.     Herrick.    (Scrib-       i. 

ner.)  $1.00. 

4.  Life  of  Cardinal  Gibbons.    Will.  (Murphy.)       2. 

$2.00. 

Juveniles  3- 

I.  The  Sea  Faries.     Baum.     (Reilly  &  Brit- 
ton.)  $1.25.  4. 


I. 
2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 
6. 


I. 
2. 

3. 


The  Glittering  Festival.     Harrison.     (Mc- 
Clurg.)  $1.25. 

NORFOLK,  VA. 
Fiction 

The  Sins  of  the  Father.    Dixon.     (Apple- 
ton.    $1.35. 

The  Man  in  Lonely  Land.    Bosher.     (Har- 
per.) $1.00. 

Five  Thousand  an  Hour.   Chester.    (Bobbs- 
Merrill.)   $1.25. 

The  Bandbox.     Vance.      (Little,   Brown.) 
$1.25. 

Her  Weight  in  Gold.   McCutcheon.    (Dodd, 
Mead.)  $1.00. 

The  Brentons.   Ray.    (Little,  Brown.)  $1.25. 

Non-Fiction 

The  Road  to  Joy.     Willcox.     (Harper.)  50 
cents. 

How   to    live    on    Twenty-four   Hours   a 
Day.    Bennett.    (Doran.)  75  cents. 

Bridge  Abridged,    Shelby.    (Duffield.)  $1.00. 

Lee  the  American.     Bradford.     (Houghton 
Mifflin.)  $2.50. 

Juveniles 

Travelers  Five.   Johnston.    (Page.)  $1.25. 

Boys' Book  of  Warships.  Howden.  (Stokes.) 
$2.00. 

The  Motor  Boys  Series.  Young.  (Cupples  & 
Leon.)  60  cents. 

OMAHA.  NEB. 

FlCT-ION 

JohnRawn.  Hough.    (Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.25. 

Captain  Martha  Mary.     Abbott.     (Century 
Co.)  $1.00. 

A  Hoosier  Chronicle.    Nicholson.    (Hough- 
ton Mifflin.)  $1.40. 

Through  the  Postern  Gate.    Barclay.    (Put- 
nam.) $1.35. 

The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth. 
(Book  Supply.)  $1.35. 

The  Harvester.    Stratton-Porter. 
day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

NoN- Fiction 

No  report. 

Juveniles 

The  Motor  Boys  Series.    Young. 
&  Leon.)  60  cents. 

Aunt  Jane's  Nieces.     Van  Dyne. 
&  Britton.)  60  cents. 

Peter    and    Wendy.      Barrie.      (Scribner.) 
$1.50. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

FlCT-ION 

Fran.   Ellis.    (Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.25. 

Japonette.    Chambers.     (Appleton.)  $1.35. 

Through* the  Postern  Gate.    Barclay.    (Put- 
nam.) $1.35. 

Tante.     Sedgwick.     (Century  Co.)  $1.30. 

Polly  of  the  Hospital  Staff.  Dowd.  (Hough- 
ton Mifflin.)  $1.00. 

From  the  Car  Behind.     Ingram.     (Lippin- 
cott.)  $1.25. 

Non-Fiction 

Child  of  the  Dawn.     Benson.      (Putnam.) 
$1.50. 

A   New   Conscience  and  an  Ancient   Evil. 
Addams.     (Macmillan.)  $1.00. 

The  Promised  Land.     Antin.      (Houghton 
Mifflin.)  $1.75. 

Three  Plays.     Brieux.      (Brentano.)  $1.50. 


Wright. 
(Double- 


(  Cupples 
(Reilly 
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Juveniles 

1.  Banner  Boy  Scouts.    Warren.    (Cupples  & 

Leon.)  $1.00. 

2.  The   Motor   Boys   on   the   Wing.      Young. 

(Cupples  &  Leon.)  6o  cents. 

3.  For  Yardley.    Barbour.     (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Fiction 

1.  Joseph  in  Jeopardy.    Danby.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.35. 

2.  A  Hoosier  Chronicle.    Nicholson.    (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)  $140. 

3.  Japonette.    Chambers.    (Appleton.)  $1.35. 

4.  Peter   and   Jane,     MacNaughton.      (Dodd, 

Mead.)  $1.25. 

5.  Spanish  Gold.    Birmingham.  (Doran.)  $1.20. 

6.  Manalive.    Chesterton.     (Lane.)  $1.30. 

NON-FlCTION 

1.  George     the     Third     and     Charles     Fox. 

Trevelyan.     (Longmans,  Green.)  $2.00. 

2.  The    Panama    Canal.      Edwards.      (Mac- 

millan.) $1.50. 

3.  The  Life  of  John  Henry  Cardinal  Newman. 

Ward.     (Longmans,  Green.)  $9.00. 

4.  Intimacies  of   Court  and    Society.      Anon. 

(Dodd,  Mead.)  $2.50. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Fiction 

1.  A  Hoosier  Chronicle.    Nicholson.    (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)  $1.40. 

2.  The     Mountain     Girl.      Erskine.       (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.25. 

3.  Christopher.     Pryce.     (Houghton  Mifflin.) 

$1.35.       . 

4.  Tante.    Sedgwick.     (Century  Co.;  $1.30. 

5.  John     Rawn.       Hough.       (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1-25. 

6.  To  M.  L.  G.    Anon.     (Stokes.)  $1.25. 

NoN-FlCTION 

1.  Old     Age     Deferred.      Lorand.      (Davis.) 

$2.75. 

2.  Human    Efficiency.      Dresser.       (Putnam.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Why  I  am  a  Socialist.    Russell.     (Doran.) 

$1.50. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
Fiction 

1.  Fran.     Ellis.     (Bobbs-Merrill.)     $1.25. 

2.  Tante.    Sedgwick.    (Century  Co.)  $1.30. 

3.  He  Comes  up  Smiling.    Sherman.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.25. 

4.  The  Brute.     Kummcr.     (Watt.)  $1.25. 

5.  A  Hoosier  Chronicle.    Nicholson.    (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)  $1.40. 

6.  John     Rawn.       Hough.       (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.25. 

NON-FlCTION 

1.  The  Wilson  Bungalow.    Wilson.  (Wilson.) 

$1.00. 

2.  The  Garden     Primer.     Taber.      (McBride, 

Nast.)  $1.00. 

3.  Home     Vegetable     Gardening.       Rockwell. 

(McBride,  Nast.)   $1.00. 

4.  A  Tenderfoot  with  Peary.  Borup.  (Stokes.) 

$2.10. 


I. 


2. 


Juveniles 
Betty    Wales    Decides.      Warde.      (Pcnn.) 

$1.25. 
Rolfe  in  the  Woods.     Seton.     (Doubleday, 
Page.)  $1.75. 
3.  Peter  and  Wendy.  Barrie.   (Scribncr.)  $1.50. 

PORTLAND,   ME. 
Fiction 

A  Hoosier  Chronicle.    Nicholson.    (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin.)  $1.40. 

Fran.     Ellis.     (Bobbs-Merrill.)   $1.25. 

Stover  at  Yale.  Johnson.    (Stokes.)  $1.35. 

The     Counsel     for    the    Defense.       ScotL 
(Doubleday.  Page.)  $1.20. 

The   Bandbox.      Vance.      (Little,  Brown.) 
$1.25. 

The  Harvester.    Stratton- Porter.     (Double- 
day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

NoN- Fiction 


I. 

2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 


No  report. 
No  report. 


Juveniles 


I. 

2. 
3. 

4. 

5. 
6. 


I. 
2. 

3. 
4. 

S. 
6. 

I. 

2. 

3. 
4. 

I. 
2. 

3. 


RICHMOND.  VA. 
Fiction 

The  Man  in  Lonely  Land.    Boshcr.     (Har- 
per.) $1.00. 

Fran.     Ellis.     (Bobbs-Merrill.)   $1.25. 

The  Reason  Why.    Glyn.    (Appleton.j  $1.30. 

Through  the  Postern  Gate.    Barclay.    (Put- 
nam.) $1.35. 

Miss  Minerva  and  Wm.  Green  Hill.     Cal- 
houn.    (Reilly  &  Britton.)  $1.00. 

Tolly  of  the  Hospital  Staff.  Dowd.  (Hough- 
ton  Mifflin.)   $1.00. 

Non-Fiction 
No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
Fiction 
Fran.     Ellis.     (Bobbs-Merrill.)  $ij25. 
The  Sins  of  the  F&ther.     Dixon.     (Apple- 
ton.)  $1.35. 

Polly  of  the  Hospital  Staff.  Dowd.  (Hough- 
ton Mifflin.)  $1.00. 

A  Hoosier  Chronicle.  Nicholson.  (Hough- 
ton Mifflin.)  $1.40. 

The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth.  Wright. 
(Book  Supply.)  $1.30. 

From  the  Car  Behind.  Ingram.  (Lippin- 
cott.)    $1.25. 

Non-Fiction 
The     Montessori     Method.         Montessori. 

(Stokes.)  $1.75. 
Love  and  Marriage.    Key.    (Putnam.)  $1.50. 
Other  Sheep.     Begbie.     (Doran.)  $1.25. 
The  Counsel  Assigned.     Andrews.     (Scrib- 

ner.)  50  cents. 

Juveniles 
Dave  Porter  on  Cave  Island.     Stratemeyer. 

(Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard.)  $1.25. 
Clif  Sterling,  Stroke  of  the  Crew.     Patten. 

(McKay.)   $1.25. 
The   Motor   Boys  on   the   Wing.      Young. 

(Cupples  &  Leon.)  60  cents. 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
Fiction 
I.  Through  the  Postern  Gate.    Barclay, 
nam.)  $1.35. 


(Put 
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2.  Polly  of  the  Hospital  Staff.  Dowd.  (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)  $1.00. 

3.  The  Old  Nest.     Hughes.      (Century  Co.) 

$1.00. 

4.  In    Desert   and   'Wilderness.     Sienkiewicz. 

(Little,  Brown.)  $1.25. 

5.  To  M.  L.  G.   Anon.    (Stokes.)    $1.25. 

6.  Tante.    Sedgwick.    (Century  Co.)  $1.30. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  Three  Plays.    Brieux.    (Brentano.)  $i.5a 

2.  Plays.     Strindberg.     (Scribner.)   $1.50. 

3.  The    Living     Corpse.      Tolstoy.       (Dodd, 

Mead.)  $1.20. 

4.  The   Pigcton.     Galsworthy.     (Scribner.)   60 

cents. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

ST.   LOUIS,   MO. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Heart  of  Life.     De  Coulevain.     (But- 

ton.) $1.25. 

2.  Through  the  Postern  Gate.    Barclay.    (Put- 

nam.) $1.35. 

3.  The  Bandbox.     Vance.      (Little,  Brown.) 

$1.25. 

4.  To  M.  L.  G.    Anon.     (Stokes.)  $1.25. 

5.  John    Rawn.       Hough.       (Bobbs- Merrill.) 

$1.25. 

6.  The  Harvester.    Stratton- Porter.     (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  Three  Plays.    Brieux.     (Brentano.)  $1.50. 

2.  Woman  and  Labor.     Schreiner.     (Stokes.) 

$1.25. 

3.  Love  and  Marriage.    Key.    (Putnam.)  $1.50. 

Juveniles 

1.  The  Motor  Boys  Series.    Young.    (Cupples 

&  Leon.)  60  cents. 

2.  The  Rover  Boys  Series.    Winfield.    (Gros- 

set  &  Dunlap.)  60  cents. 

3.  The  Little  Colonel  Series.  Johnston.  (Page.) 

$1.50. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Fiction 

I  .The  Hero  and  the  Man.     Morton.      (Mc- 
Clurg.)    $1.35, 

2.  Mother.     Norris.     (Macmillan.)  $1.00. 

3.  The  Man  in  Lonely  Land.    Bosher.     (Har- 

per.) $1.00. 

4.  Polly  of  the  Hospital  Staff.  Dowd.  (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)  $1.00. 

5.  Tante.    Sedgwick.    (Century  Co.)  $1.35. 

6.  Fran.     Ellis.    (Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.25. 

NoN-FlCTION 

1.  The  New  Democracy.  '  Wcyl.    (Macmillan.) 

$2.00. 

2.  The  Pigeon.     Galsworthy.      (Scribner.)  60* 

cents. 

3.  The      Montessori      Method.       Montessori. 

(Stokes.)  $175. 

4.  Woman  and  Labor.     Schreiner.     (Stokes.) 

$1.25, 

Juveniles 

1.  On'  the  Trail  of  the  Sioux.     Lange.     (Lo- 

thorp,  Lee  &  Shepard.)  $1.25. 

2.  For  Yardley.    Barbour.     (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

3.  Classroom  and  Campus.   Eldred.    (Lothrop, 

Lee  &  Shepard.)  $1.25. 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Harvester.    Stratton-Porter.    (Double- 

day.  Page.)  $1.35- 

2.  Queed.      Harrison.      (Houghton     Mifflin.) 

$1.35. 

3.  A  Hoosier  Chronicle.    Nicholson.    (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)  $1.40. 

4.  The  Sins  of  the  Father.    Dixon.     (Apple- 

ton.)  $1.35. 

5.  The   Burgomaster.      Angelotti.       (Century 

Co.)   $1.30. 

6.  Mother.     Norris.     (Macmillan.)  $1.00. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  Modern  English  Books  of  Power.      Fitch. 

(Elder.)  $1.50. 

2.  In  the  Footprints  of  the  Padres.    Stoddard. 

(Robertson.)  $2.00. 

3.  Do   They    Really    Respect    Us?      Graham. 

(Robertson.)  $1.50. 

4.  Gardening  in  California.    McLaren.     (Rob- 

ertson.) $3.75. 

Juveniles 

1.  Little    Women    Series.      Alcott.       (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.50. 

2.  Two     Years     Before     the     Mast.       Dana. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin.)  $1.50. 

3.  Betty  Wales  Series.   Warde.    (Penn.)  $1.25. 

SEATTLE.  WASH. 
Fiction 

1.  A  Hoosier  Chronicle.    Nicholson.     (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)  $1.40. 

2.  Mother.  Norris.   (Macmillan.)  $1.00. 

3.  Through  the  Postern  Gate.    Barclay.    (Put- 

nam.)  $1.35. 

4.  Queed.      Harrison.       (Houghton    Mifflin.) 

$i..3S. 

5.  The  Harvester.    Stratton-Porter.     (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

6.  The  Way  of  an  Eagle.     Dell.     (Putnam.) 

$1.35. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  Robert  E.  Lee.    Page.    (Scribner.)  $2.50. 

2.  Four   Months   Afoot   in    Spain.      Francke, 

(Century  Co.)  $2.00. 

3.  The  Wilderness  of  Upper  Yukon.    Sheldon. 

(Scribner.)  $3.00. 

4.  The  Western  Gate.    Ross.     (Dodd,  Mead.) 

75  cents. 

Juveniles 

1.  Peter    and    Wendy.      Barrie.      (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The    Secret    Garden.    Burnett.       (Stokes.) 

$1.35. 

3.  The  Boy  Scouts'  Manual.    Seton.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)  so  cents. 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 
Fiction 

1.  A  Hoosier  Chronicle.    Nicholson.    (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)  $1.40. 

2.  Through  the  Postern  Gate.    Barclay.    (Put- 

nam.) $1.35. 

3.  Queed.       Harrison.       (Houghton    Mifflin.) 

$1.35. 

4.  Five  Thousand  an  Hour.    Chester.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.25. 

5.  John  Rawn.  Hough.  (Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.25. 

6.  The  Bandbox.      Vance.      (Little,   Brown.) 

$1.25. 
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NoM-FicnoM 

1.  The  Spell  of  the  Yukon.    Service.     Barse 

&  Hopkins.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Adventure  of  Life.    Grenfell.    (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)  $1.10. 

3.  American  Government.     Haskin.     (Lippin- 

cott.)   $1.00. 
4  How  to  Speak  in  Public.    Kleiser.    (Funk& 
Wagnalls.)  $140. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

TOLEDO,  OHIO. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Harvester.    Stratton- Porter.     (Double- 

day.  Page.)  $1.35. 

2.  The  Sins  of  the  Father.     Dixon.     (Apple- 

ton)  $1.35. 

3.  The  Bandbox.     Vance.      (Little,  Brown.) 

$1.25. 

4.  Fran.    Ellis.     (Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.25. 

5.  A  Hoosier  Chronicle.    Nicholson.    (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)  $140. 

6.  John    Rawn.       Hough.       (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.25. 

NoN- Fiction 
No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

TORONTO.  CANADA. 
Fiction 

1.  Tante.    Sedgwick.    (Briggs.)  $1.25. 

2.  A  Hoosier  Chronicle.    Nicholson.    (Briggs.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Harvester.     St  ratten- Porter.      (Lang- 

•  ton.)  $1.50. 

4.  The     Following     of    the    Star.      Barclay. 

(Briggs.)  $1.35. 

5.  John  Rawn.    Hough.    (McLeod.)  $1.25. 

6.  The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth.    Wright. 

(Book  Supply.)  $1.35. 

NoN-FlCTION 

1.  Songs  of  a  Sourdough.    Service.     (Briggs.) 

$1.00. 

2.  Songs  of  a  Prairie.    Stead.    (Briggs.)  $1.00. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

WACO,  TEXAS. 
Fiction 

1.  Through  the  Postern  Gate.    Barclay.    (Put- 

nam.) $1.35. 

2.  The  Sins  of  the  Father.     Dixon.     (Apple- 

ton.)  $1.35. 

3.  Japonette.    Chambers.     (Applcton.)  $1.35. 

4.  The   Bandbox.      Vance.      (Little,   Brown.) 

$1.25. 

5.  The  Squirrel  Cage.    Canfield.    (Holt.)  $1.35. 

NON-FlCTION 

I.  Brann,  the  Iconoclast.  Brann.   ( Her z.)  $3.00. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 
Fiction 

1.  Fran.    Ellis.     (Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.25. 

2.  Polly  of  the  Hospital  Staff.  Dowd.  (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)  $1.00. 

3.  The  Sins  of  the  Father.     Dixon.     (Applc- 

ton.) $1.35. 

4.  The  Man  in  Lonely  Land.    Bosher.     (Har- 

per.) $1.00. 


5.  The  Harvester.    Stratton- Porter.     (Doid>le- 

day.  Page.)  $1.35. 

6.  Stover  at  Yale.    Johnson.     (Stc4ces.)  $1.35. 

NoN- Fiction 

1.  Tennyson  and  His  Friends.     (Macnullan.) 

$3.00. 

2.  Seven  Great  Statesmen.    White.     (Century 

Co.)  $2.50. 

3.  Secrets     of     Strength.      Ingram.     (Young 

Churchman.)  $i.oa 

4.  Self    Measurement       Hyde.       (Huebsch.) 

50  cents. 

Juveniles 

1.  Flower  Children.  Gordon.   (VoUand.)  $1.00. 

2.  The  Boy  Scout  Series.     Payson.     (Hurst.) 

50  cents. 

3.  Famous  Scouts.     Johnston.     (Page.)  $1.50. 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 
Fiction 

1.  Polly  of  the  Hospital  Staff.  Dowd.  (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)  $1.00. 

2.  The  Man  in  Lonely  Land.    Bosher.     (Har- 

per.) $1.00. 

3.  Tante.     Sedgwick.     (Century  Co.)  $1.30. 

4-  Through  the  Postern  Gate.    Barclay.    (Put- 
nam.) $1.35. 

5.  The  Bandbox.     Vance.      (Little,   Brown.) 

$1.25. 

6.  The  Adjustment.    Bryant.    (Duffield.)  $1.35. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  How  to  Live  on  Twenty-four  Hours  a  Day. 

Bennett.     (Doran.)  50  cents. 

2.  The      Montessori      Method.        Montessori. 

(Stokes.)  $1.75. 

3.  The  Promised  Land.     Antin.      (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $1.75. 

4.  Through  the  Mill.   Priddy.    (Pilgrim  Press.) 

$1.35. 

Juveniles 

1.  Dave  Porter  on  Cave  Island.     Stratemeyer. 

(Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard.)  $1.25. 

2.  Peter   Rabbit   Series.      Potter.       (Warne.) 

50  cents. 

3.  The  Rover  Boys  Series.     Winfield.     (Gros- 

set  &  Dunlap.)  60  cents. 

From    the    above    list   the  six    best-selling 

books   (fiction)   are  selected  according  to  the 

following  system : 

A  book  standing  ist    on  any  list  receives    10 

2d      "     "  "          "             8 

-jd  -    "     "  "          "             7 

4th     "     "  "          *'             6 

5th     "     "  "          '*             5 

6th     "     "  "          "             4 
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BEST  SELLING  BOOKS 
According   to    the    foregoing   lists,    the    six 
books    (fiction)    which   have  sold   best  in  the 
order  of  demand  during  the  month  are: 

points 

1.  Fran.     Ellis.    (Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.25...  210 

2.  A      Hoosier      Chronicle.        Nicholson. 

(Houghton  Mifflin.)  $1.40 178 

3.  Through   the   Postern   Gate.      Barclay. 

(Putnam)   $1.35   119 

4.  The    Harvester.      Stratton  -  Porter. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)  $1.35 114 

5.  The    Man    in    Lonely   Land.       Bosher. 

( Harper.)  $1.00 112 

6.  Tante.   Sedgwick.    (Century  Co.)  $1.30.  100 
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Cfjroniclc  anb  Comment 


From  all  sides  comes  testimony  to  the 
impotence  of  the  literary  critic  in   de- 
termining   the    fate    of 
Literary  books.     Publishers   snap 

Penneation  their  fingers  at  him  and 

authors  thrive  in  his  de- 
spite. No  Byron  of  these  days  could 
complain  that  any  rising  author's  soul, 
that  very  fiery  particle,  has  let  itself  be 
snuffed  out  by  an  article.  Authors  have 
died  and  worms  have  eaten  them,  but  not 
of  literary  criticism — not  at  least  within 
the  memory  of  men  now  living.  It  is 
said  that  the  chance  conversation  of  the 
dinner  table  has  more  to  do  with  the  fate 
of  a  book  than  a  dozen  signed  reviews. 
Hence  the  absurdity  of  the  suspicion  that 
crops  out  now  and  again  that  reviewers 
are  corrupt.  They  are  not  corrupt,  even 
when  corruptible,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  they  are  not  worth  bribing.  A  plain 
oral  expression  of  like  or  dislike,  no  rea- 
sons given, a  cheerful  ejacuIation,a  groan, 
an  oath,  has  more  effect  on  a  book's  ma- 
terial success  than  the  unanimous  deci- 
sion of  a  world's  parliament  of  critics.  So 
at  least  we  gather  from  the  experts. 
Now,  such  being  the  state  of  affairs,  there 
would  seem  to  be  a  field  for  a  new  and 
very  important  order  of  workers.  If  the 
offhand  comments  of  one's  acquaintances 
have  so  much  to  do  with  the  success  of  a 
book,  why  not  engage  gentlemanly  per- 
sons of  social  tastes  to  say  a  good  word 
for  it  in  a  casual  way  and  aid  in  its  in- 
troduction? Every  one  knows  how  well 
this  method  used  to  work  in  the  case  of 
certain  champagnes.  The  agent,  a  very 
good  fellow  indeed,  was  a  member  of 


many  convivial  groups,  and  somehow 
that  particular  wine  was  ordered  by  each 
group  without  any  one's  suspecting  why. 
As  applied  to  books,  it  seems  even  more 
practicable.  It  would  bring  much  un- 
used talent  into  play,  creating  a  new  class 
which  could  readily  be  recruited  from  re- 
viewers on  the  one  hand  and  salesmen 
on  the  other.  Most  reviewers  would  do 
better  as  salesmen  ;  many  salesmen  would 
do  better  as  reviewers.  On  this  inter- 
mediate ground  of  polite  though  merce- 
nary enthusiasm,  who  can  doubt  that  the 
natures  of  both  would  expand?  They 
would  require,  of  course,  a  title  of  some 
dignity.  We  suggest  that  they  be  termed 
literary  permeators. 

No  one  would  suspect  a  tactful  lit- 
erary permealor  of  any  sordid  ulterior 
purpose.  In  the  most  natural  way  in  thj 
world  he  would  refer  to  what  he  had  been 
reading  and  say  how  much  he  liked  it. 
By  unobtrusive  but  persistent  references 
he  could  easily  stamp  a  hundred  minds 
with  the  impression  not  only  that 
it  was  a  good  book  to  read,  but 
that  everybody  was  reading  it.  In- 
deed, there  seems  no  limit  to  the 
possibilities  of  organised,  well-trained, 
determined  literary  permeation,  provided 
only  that  the  duties  of  it  are  assigned  in 
accordance  with  the  special  aptitudes  of 
the  respective  permeators.  That,  of 
course,  is  very  important.  The  bluff  and 
breezy  permeator  who  would  carry  all 
before  him  in  Texas  might,  for  example, 
fail  completely  in  Boston.  It  is  a  pro- 
fession that  would  give  scope  to  a  great 
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diversity  of  talent  and  lead  to  amazing 
feats  of  skill.  To  take  an  utterly  unde- 
sired  book,  for  example,  and  make  it  sell 
in  spite  of  all  the  obstacles  interposed  by 
education,  birth,  breeding,  natural  desire, 
or  the  exigencies  of  the  human  intellect, 
would  be  no  small  triumph.  To  be  sure, 
something  of  that  sort  happens  now  oc- 
casionally, but  under  a  more  systematic 
and  specialised  arrangement  with  new 
methods  of  industrial  efficiency,  new  de- 
vices for  the  elimination  of  waste,  such 
wonders  might  be  of  almost  daily  occur- 
rence. And  what  of  the  literary  critics? 
No  doubt  here  and  there  a  pelican  in  the 
wilderness ;  but  by  that  time  the  function 
of  the  critic  generally  would  have  passed 
from  the  Matthew  Arnold  to  the  Samuel 
of  Posen  type  of  man. 

Now  that  American  authors  are  solidi- 
fying into  a  guild  or  league  or  phalan- 
stery   or    whatever    the 
Sweated  thing  may  be  called,   it 

Writers  seems  proper  to  ask   if 

some  sort  of  special  la- 
bour organisation  cannot  be  found  for 
those  pen-workers  of  a  lower  grade  who 
are  actually  sweated.  We  refer  to  the 
hackwriters,  especially  to  the  reference- 
book  hacks,  a  class  about  whom  little  is 
known  in  this  country  and  in  whom  no 
public  philanthropic  body  has  ever  shown 
any  interest.  The  authors  who  took  that 
momentous  step  in  May  toward  the  for- 
mation of  a  serried  phalanx  in  defence 
of  a  prompt  and  living  wage,  comprised 
chiefly  the  rich  and  powerful.  They 
have  our  good  will,  but  not  our  pity. 
It  is  impossible  to  regard  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill,  Mr.  Jack  London,  Mr.  George 
Barr  McCutcheon,  Mr.  George  Ade,  Mr. 
Augustus  Thomas,  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin 
or  any  others  on  that  illustrious  roll  as 
among  those  whose  faces  society  with  its 
iron  heel  is  grinding.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  proposal  for  a  hackwriters'  union 
or  lexicographers'  Holy  League  or  even 
for  a  hackwriters'  Vehmgericht  or  Black 
Hand  confraternity  would  have  appealed 
very  strongly  to  our  emotions.  Nobody 
who  knows  how  encyclopaedias  are  made 
or  dictionaries  happen,  no  one  who  has 
ever  seen  a  Compendium  of  the  World's 
Best  Literature  exude,  could  blame  the 
hackwriter  for  any  sort  of  reprisal.    An 


uprising  of  hackwriters,  however  bloody, 
would  seem,  after  all,  only  natural. 

Society's  occasional  sympathy  with  the 
under  dog  has  never  been  extended  to 
the  hackwriter.    There  are  types  of  him 
in  our  large  cities  that  would  be  exceed- 
ingly pathetic,  did  we  not,  all  of  us,  regu- 
late our  feelings  with  great  precision,  and 
blame  the  under  dog  for  being  under. 
And  what  would  you  have?   We  should 
find  other  people's  sufferings  altogether 
disagreeable,  if  we  could  not  blame  the 
sufferers  themselves.    And  when  a  hack- 
writer is  in  all  other  respects  blameless 
there  is  one  blot  on  his  character  that 
always  can  be  found.     He  has  no  eco- 
nomic  sense,    whatever.     He    will   not 
study  how  to  meet  demand.     He  waits 
for  demand  to  come  his  way.    He  is  con- 
tent with  only  occasional  tangency  to  a 
public  need.     He  is,  therefore,  never  to 
be  found  comfortably  and  permanently 
on  the  inside  of  it,  safely  hedged  like  a 
concentric  circle,  or  like  some  thrifty  and 
romantic    novelist   whose    thoughts   arc 
sweetly  bounded  by  the  public  appetite. 
In  these  commercial  days  it  looks  like 
carelessness.    He  is  in  and  out  and  off 
and  on.    What  becomes  of  him  in  those 
long  intervals  when  he  is  not  wanted,  no 
man  can  surely  tell.    Some  say  he  dries 
up  like  a  rotifer  only  to  come  to  life  again 
when  a  new   reference  work  is  in  the 
wind.     Publishers  believe  that  through- 
out these  unemployed  periods  he  lives  in 
a  cocoon.    However  that  may  be,  he  re- 
appears after  each  interval,  a  little  thin- 
ner indeed  and  more  leathery,  but  eager 
and  fecund  as  before.    And  the  brilliant 
bargains  that  can  be  made  with  him! — 
better  and   better   as   the   intervals   in- 
crease ;  for,  like  the  banana,  he  cheapens 
as  he  grows  more  wizened  and  yet  he 
may  be  none  the  worse  inside.    Now  the 
chief  element  in  these  bargains  is  that 
the  scholarly  hackwriter — and  that  is  the 
type  most  successfully  sweated — actually 
loves  his  work.    This  gives  the  commer- 
cial person  a  chance  to  say,  Verily,  in 
his  work  then  hath  he  his  reward;  and, 
as  in  the  case  of  certain  country  par- 
sons, his  salary  is  drawn  mainly  from  on 
high,  thus  leaving  the  commercial  per- 
son a  comparatively  small  cash  balance 
to  remit.     Spiritually  subsidised  labour 
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may  be  always  had  on  easy  market  terms. 
Besides,  the  creature's  prehensile  fingers 
are  fairly  quivering  for  the  pen,  and  so 
long  as  you  supply  its  simple  need  of  nu- 
triment it  will  produce  for  you. 

Nevertheless,  society  has  an  interest  in 
these  bargains.  The  hackwriter  has 
more  power  than  is  commonly  supposed. 
All  the  nameless  common  jobs  of  com- 
pilation in  our  works  of  reference  are 
done  by  him.  He  has  a  great  many  of 
us  at  his  mercy  and  he  holds  the  >oung 
mind  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  From 
the  cradle  to  the  grave  thousands 
throughout  the  world  are  believing  what 
he  says.  That  is  the  measure  of  the  dam- 
age he  can  do.  His  faults  and  his  mis- 
fortunes are  so  mixed  up  that  it  is  easiest 
to  assume  that  he  gets  what  he  deserves. 
This,  however,  is  often  unjust,  and  the 
hackwriter  knows  it.  So,  once  in  a  while, 
he  retaliates  on  society  with  a  string  of 
plausible  and  insidious  lies  or  by  inten- 
tional stupidities  in  the  works  of  refer- 
ence about  which  he  hovers.  When  you 
encounter  these  things,  it  is  not  safe  al- 
ways to  assume  that  the  writer  knows  no 
better.  It  may  be  that  some  downtrod- 
den hack  has  turned  at  last.  The  most 
splendid  encyclopaedic  pretensions  cannot 
protect  you  against  his  wrath,  when  once 
he  realises  his  wrongs.  There  are  ample 
traces  of  his  vengeful  hand  in  the  last 
Encycloptedia  Britannica,  He  has  worked 
on  every  encyclopaedia  since  Diderot's 
time,  and  he  will  go  on  working  so  long 
as  there  is  a  letter  in  the  alphabet.  He 
cannot  be  killed  by  heat  or  cold  or  pes- 
tilence or  hunger.  The  attempt  may  only 
nerve  him  to  bide  his  time  and  avenge 
himself  by  misleading  all  mankind  which 
he  has  come  to  regard  as  his  enemy.  It 
is  a  far  more  dangerous  class  than  that 
of  successful  novelists,  and  society  has  a 
deeper  interest  in  its  living  wage. 

In  the  reminiscences  of  his  long  asso- 
ciation with  the  house  of  Harper,  Mr. 

Howells  recalls  the  six 
Mr.  Howells  on  years'  warfare  that  he 
Rag-Babies  waged   in   the   "Editor's 

Study"  against  romanti- 
cism and  the  romantic  writers.  Hating 
the  "sentimental  and  the  romantic  in  fic- 


tion" he  determined  to  free  his  mind  on 
the  subject,  and  to  use  "The  Study*'  for 
that  purpose.  He  turned  it  into  a  battle- 
ground from  the  first,  sparing  no  roman- 
ticist great  or  little,  alive  or  dead.  He 
was  so  sure  he  was  right,  he  says,  that 
he  did  not  mind  much  the  abuse  that  was 
showered  upon  him,  although  he  soon 
had  every  lover  of  romance  down  upon 
him  in  a  fury  not  merely  aesthetic,  but 
often  personal.  He  adds,  however,  that 
now  he  is  not  so  sure  he  was  right. 
After  giving  up  the  "Study"  he  talked 
the  matter  over  with  Mr.  Harper. 

I  owned  that  it  had  been  a  rigorous  experi- 
ence which  I  was  very  willing  to  have  end.  I 
had  felt  that  I  had  something  to  say  in  behalf 
of  the  truth,  and  I  had  conscientiously  said 
it.  I  believe  that  we  agreed  the  effect  had  been 
injurious  to  my  books,  which  had  not  been 
so  well  liked  or  so  much  bought  as  they  had 
been  before  I  began  my  long  fight.  The  worst 
of  it — I  did  not  then  perceive,  or  know  that 
my  long  fight  had  been  a  losing  fight;  I  per- 
ceive now  that  the  monstrous  rag-baby  of  ro- 
manticism is  as  firmly  in  the  saddle  as  it  was 
before  the  fight  began,  and  that  it  always  will 
be  as  long  as  the  children  of  men  are  childish. 

There  is  sage  benevolence  in  that  last 
remark.  Many  who  remember  Mr. 
Howells  as  an  aesthetic  warrior  of  those 
days,  will  recall  their  devout  wish  during 
this  rag-baby  contest  that  he  were  as  far 
as  possible  away  from  the  shouting  of  the 
captains  and  the  tumult.  He  seemed  too 
good  a  man  to  waste  on  criticism.  Nor 
was  he  an  especially  good  fighter.  He 
had  not  the  gaiety  of  battle  in  him,  and 
he  was  often  wounded  bv  a  kind  of  mis- 
sile  that  he  should  not  have  allowed  him- 
self to  feel.  There  were  plenty  of  cham- 
pions of  this  school  or  that  school — thou- 
sands who  could  tell  just  how  a  novel 
ought  to  be  written.  There  was,  how- 
ever, hardly  any  one  in  this  country  who 
could  write  a  novel  but  himself.  What 
was  the  use  of  his  doing  work  that  could 
be  done  as  well  or  better  by  Professor 
Junk,  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts? 
Was  there  the  slightest  chance  that  Pro- 
fessor Junk  would  ever  write  The  Ken- 
tons  f  To  assail  Mr.  Howells  as  a  critic, 
bitterly,  indecently,  was  therefore  both 
reasonable  and  complimentary.  It  was  a 
tribute  to  his  prowess  as  a  novelist 
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Moreover,  as  a  critic  he  displayed  the 
very  qualities  that  he  attacked.    He  was 
both  "sentimentar'  and  "romantic"  as 
many  a  reader  could  testify,  who,  thanks 
to  his  advice,  was  constantly  reading  the 
wrong  thing,   lured  by   Mr.   Howells's 
chivalrous  praises  of  this  or  that  bother- 
some young  realist  merely  because  the 
realist's  heart  was,  artistically  speaking, 
in  the  right  place.    He  did  good,  no 
doubt,  in  turning  American  fiction  toward 
Continental  instead  of  English  models. 
But  he  also  inspired  a  great  many  inad- 
missible young  writers  to  do  their  worst. 
He  became  a  sort  of  kingfisher  in  an- 
nouncing literary  promise,  and  a  rain- 
bow to  the  deservedly  unsuccessful.    It 
was  impossible  for  a  reader  to  follow  him 
with  any  comfort  at  that  time.    His  cen- 
sure was  for  books  like  Vanity  Fair  and 
Ivanhoe,  and  his  praise  for  almost  any 
one  who  presented  a'  fairly  accurate  pic- 
ture of  a  potato  patch.    The  pathway  of 
his  praises  was  strewn  with  the  blasted 
hopes  of  those  who  read  as  he  advised, 
and  many  of  them  made  up  their  minds 
not  to  read  any  more  American  realistic 
fiction  unless  Mr.  Howells  wrote  it  him- 
self.   When  he  did  begin  writing  novels 
again,  then  of  course  one  could  feel  the 
force  of  his  argument  for  realism,  and 
everybody  who  knew  what  was  what  pre- 
ferred to  go  and  buy  a  bonnet  with  Mr. 
Howells  any  day  than  to  follow  most 
romanticists    through    a    dozen    deadly 
combats.    From  which   phenomena   we 
have  always  inferred  that  Mr.  Howells 
had  a  great  talent  for  doing  the  thing 
and  none  whatever  for  telling  how  to  do 
it — and  surely  in  his  case  the  one  was 
enough. 

It  is  not  without  profit  occasionally  to 
glance  back   through   the    fast  fleeting 

years,  to  realise  how 
Ten  Years  quickly   we   forget,   and 

Ago  how  ephemeral  are  many 

books  and  reputations. 
Ten  years  ago,  and  in  turning  over  the 
old  familiar  pages  it  seems  like  yester- 
day! In  the  corresponding  months  of 
1902  we  were  chronicling  many  deaths, 
and  some  of  them  of  literary  figures  of 
genuine  importance.  Francis  Bret  Harte 
had  just  died,  thirty-four  years  after  the 
appearance  of  "The  Luck  of  Roaring 


Camp."  Frank  R.  Stockton  had  died 
without  answering  the  riddle  of  ''The 
Lady  or  the  Tiger."  The  tragic  death  of 
Paul  Leicester  Ford  had  just  taken  place. 
The  death  of  Thomas  Dunn  English  re- 
called vividly  the  revival  of  the  poem 
"Ben  Bolt"  in  the  pages  of  George  Du 
Maurier's  Trilby,  published  eight  years 
before.  In  England  Sir  Walter  Besant 
and  Etha  Carberry,  the  Irish  writer  and 
the  wife  of  Seumas  McManus,  had  died, 
and  in  France  Xavier  de  Montepin,  who, 
while  in  no  sense  a  literary  artist,  num- 
bered his  readers  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands. 

It  was  the  death  of  Frank  Stockton 
that  led  to  the  printing  of  columns  of 
anecdote,  and  this  anecdote  inevitably 
related  to  "The  Lady  or  the  Tiger." 
There  was  the  story  of  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling's tilt  with  Stockton  on  the  subject 
in  the  Authors  Club,  of  New  York,  and 
the  Anglo-Indian's  humorous  threat  to 
extort  the  secret  by  the  application  of  a 
highly  refined  form  of  Oriental  torture. 
There  were  the  innumerable  tales  of  am- 
bitious young  men  who  had  invaded  the 
magazine  offices  with  propositions  to 
supply  every  month  narratives  just  like 
the  Stockton  story.  There  were  accounts 
of  tricks  resorted  to  by  hostesses  in  the 
hope  of  wresting  from  the  author  some 
kind  of  a  clue,  as  for  example,  that  lady 
who  served  the  novelist  two  blocks  of  ice 
cream,  one  made  in  the  form  of  a  lady 
and  the  other  in  the  form  of  a  tiger,  and 
asking  him  which  he  would  take;  Mr. 
Stockton,  of  course,  retorting  like  a 
flash :  "A  little  of  both." 

The  death  of  Bret  Harte  brought  to 
light  the  fact  known  to  very  few  that  he 
had  once  written  an  opera  libretto.  This 
was  based  on  the  story  of  "Alkali  Dick," 
and  was  undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of 
Emanuel  Moor,  a  Hungarian  composer. 
Although  the  opera  apparently  never  had 
any  great  success  the  lines  and  verses 
were  said  to  be  admirable.  This  was  the 
plot 

The  hero  of  the  opera  is  a  gentleman  who, 
in  search  of  a  lark,  has  joined  Buffalo  Bill's 
Wild  West  Show  as  a  cowboy.  Grown  tired 
of  the  life,  he  leaves  the  show  in  Paris  and 
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rides  across  country  to  take  passage  for  home. 
He  loses  his  way  in  a  forest  adjacent  to  an 
old  chateau,  and  creates  a  great  sensation 
which  he  can  in  no  way  understand,  among 
some  young  maids  who  are  preparing  for  the 
fete  of  their  mistress.  He  does  not  know  that 
in  his  cowboy  costume,  which  curiously  re- 
sembles that  of  a  cavaUer  painted  in  the  time 
of  Vandyke — an  observation  which  Bret  Harte 
said  was  the  cause  of  his  writing  the  story  of 
"Alkali  Dick"— he  is  taken  for  the  ghost  of  a 
Count  Armand,  an  ancestor  of  the  present  oc- 
cupants of  the  chateau,  who,  condemned  on 
account  of  sacrilege,  is  obhged  to  wander  for- 
ever through  the  forest.  The  young  mistress 
of  the  House  of  Fontenelte,  who  has  always 


been  mysteriously  attracted  by  the  face  and 
fate  of  Count  Armand,  on  beholding  the 
American,  falls  into  the  same  error,  which 
leads  to  strange  complications.  The  mother 
represents  the  old  rigime,  the  Abl>£  is  the 
humorous  character,  and  the  deus  rx  machina, 
a  young  cavalry  officer,  who  arrives  from 
Paris  at  the  proper  moment  to  vouch  for  the 
respectability  of  the  supposed  Count,  now  un- 
masked as  a  circus  rider,  who  in  the  mean- 
time has  of  course  fallen  in  love  with  the 
young  Countess. 

The  fact  that  July,  1902,  marked  the 
centenary  of  the  elder  Dumas  naturally 
was  not  neglected.    The  affair  of  Mad- 
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ame  Humbert  and  the  mythical  millions 
was  then  a  celebrated  case  and  it  was  re- 
called that  the  gigantic  scheme  of  fraud 
had  been  inspired  by  the  reading  of  The 
Count  of  Monte  Cristo.  The  Dumas 
centenary  was  responsible  for  the  pres- 
entation to  English  and  American  read- 
ers for  the  following  typical  story: 

When  M.  de  Villemessant  was  founding  Le 
Grand  Journal  he  wrote  to  Dumas  asking  for 
his  assistance.    Dumas  at  once  prepared  a  ro- 
mance in  six  volumes.     In  the  meantime  the 
editor  asked  him  for  some  articles  or  caus- 
eries  which  were  to  be  published  immediately. 
"I   have  the  very  thing!"  cried  Dumas.     "I 
was  just  about  to  start  on  a  whole  series  about 
snakes."     "On  snakes?"     "Yes.     I  have  the 
entire  subject  at  my  fingers'  ends.    I  spent  half 
my  life  studying  them.     There's  not  a  soul 
who  knows  anything  about  the  dear,  interest- 
ing little  creatures.    You  will  find  it  will  be  a 
great  success — this  artide."    The  editor,  half- 
convinced,   agreed  to  accept  this  article  "on 
snakes,"  saying  to  himself:  "After  all,^umas 
is  very  likely  to  hit  on  something  effective." 
"If  you  want  a  little  cash  in  advance  you  can 
draw  on  me."     "I  have  plenty,"  said  Dumas, 
"for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  confess;  but 
still,  I  really  have  enough."    They  parted,  and 
the  editor  returned  to  his  office.     On  arriving 
there  he  found  Alexandre's  secretary  waiting 
for  him  with  the  following  paper  ready  signed : 
"Received  the  sum  of  fifteen  napoleons  on  ac- 
count of  my  story.     A  hearty  squeeze  of  the 
hand.    A.*D."    The  next  day  the  secretary  ar- 
rived  with   the  first  feuilleton,  and  a   letter 
which  ran:  "My  dear  friend:  Be  kind  enough 
to  hand  the  bearer  the  sum  of  nine  napoleons. 
A.  D."  The  very  same  evening  came  a  despatch 
from  Havre:  "On  receipt  of  this  please  send 
twenty  napoleons  to  my  lodging  at  Frascati.  A 
thousand  thanks.   A.  D."    An  hour  later  came 
another:  "My  Dear  Boy:  I  should  have  said 
thirty,   not  twenty,  naps.     You   are  my  best 
friend.     The   feuilleton   is    on    the   road.     A 
Dumas."     The  finale  of  this  capital  story  is 
no  less  characteristic.    The  feuilleton  arrived 
by  post  the  following  day,  and  was  found  to 
contain  exactly  four  lines  of  Dumas* s  composi- 
tion— two  at  the  beginning  and  two  at  the  end 
of  the  paper.    Thus  it  ran:  "I  copy  from  my 
good   friend,   Dr.   Revoil,   the  following  par- 
ticulars  about   snakes."     Then  came  a   long 
essay  on  that  subject,  all  copied  out  in  his  own 
neat  handwriting,  and  closed  by  this  original 
remark :  "  In  my  next  I   will  deal   with  the 


boa   constrictor,  the  most   curious  of  all  the 
snakes." 

It  was,  we  think,  before  Dr.  Osier  had 
propounded  his  famous  theory,   but  in 
England  they  were  discussing  vigorously 
the  subject  of  man's  achievement  after 
he  had  passed  the  age  of  fifty.     It  was 
pointed  out  that  Samuel  Richardson  was 
beyond    that    age    when    he    produced 
Pamela,  his  first  novel ;  that  Boswell  had 
passed  fifty  when  his  Life  of  Johnson  ap- 
peared; that   Cervantes   was   fifty-eight 
before  he  found  the  opportunity  of  finish- 
ing the  first  part  of  Don  Quixote;  that 
Defoe  was  the  same  age  when  he  wrote 
Robinson  Crusoe,  and  Milton  one  year 
older  when  Paradise  Lost  was  published. 
The  number  of  great  men  who  have  died 
in  the  fifties  was  a  phase  of  the  matter 
that  was  brought  up.    At  fifty-one  Tasso, 
Sir  Humphry  Davy.  Henry  Fawcett  and 
Walter  Bagehot,  Madame  de  Stael  and 
Cavour;   at   fifty-two    Shakespeare    and 
the  great  Napoleon,  Thackeray,  Eugene 
Sue,  William  Hazlitt,  Alfred  the  Great 
and    Lessing;    at    fifty-four    Descartes, 
who  in  his  early  days  had  planned  the 
restoration  of  the  patriarchal  period  of 
life,  on  the  ground  that  he  could  not  ac- 
complish his  work  in  a  shorter  term  of 
years.  Hugh  Miller's  brave  heart  cracked, 
to  use  Carlyle's  words,  at  the  same  pe- 
riod.   Dante  died  at  fifty-six,  and  so  did 
Francis  Drake,  Captain  Marryat,  Philip 
Massinger,  George  Whitefield.  Pope  and 
Paganini.    Blackstone  died  at  fifty-seven, 
and  so  did  Canning,  Heine,  Charles  J.  " 
Fox  and  Vanbrugh.    At  fifty-eight  De- 
foe. Charles  Dickens,  Andrew  Marvel, 
John   Donne,  Richard   Steele  and   Ann 
RadcliflFe  passed  from  this  world.    Mon- 
taigne, Oliver  Cromwell  and  Lord  Ma- 
caulay  were  among  many  who  died  at  the 
threshold  of  sixty. 

These  books  were  the  best  sellers  of 
ten  years  ago:  Charles  Major's  Dorothy 
Vernon,  Emerson  Hough's  The  l^issis- 
sippi  Bubble,  Conan  Doyle's  The  Hound 
of  the  Baskervilles,  Henry  Harland's 
The  Lady  Paramount,  Miss  Hegan's  (or 
was  it  then  Mrs.  Rice?)  Mrs,  IVig^s  of 
the  Cabbage  Patch,  and  Thomas  Dixon's 
The  Leopard's  Spots. 
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S«  Tom  and  the  ijog. 
Will  Tom  hurt  the  dog? 
Oh.  no!   Tom  will  not  h>irl 

the  dog. 
Tom  will  give  the   dog  a  bite 


Here  we  have  Kate  and  John. 
Will  Kate  hght  John  or  rail 

Oh,  no!  for  Kate  loves  John. 
He  bought  her  a  nice  ring. 


Sie  him  do  it. 
Can  John  dnd  the  balP 
Is  it  in  the  cup' 
No.  it  is  not  in  it: 
Neither  is  John. 


Can  the  horse  run? 
Yes,  the  horse  can  rui 
I  don't  think. 


Did  he  go  up? 

Oh,  yes!  he  did  ffi  up. 


Will  you  go  in? 
Oh,  yes!  I  will  go  ir 


i   EDITORS  U  IP. 


Rolling  Stones  will  be  the  title  of  the 
new  book  of  O.  Henry  material  which 
has   recently   been 
"Rolling  brought    to    light    from 

Stonca"  the  old  attics  and  store- 

rooms where  it  had  been 
forgotten     for     many     years.  Most 

of  this  material  is  taken  from  copies  of 
O.  Henry's  little  magazine,  The  Rolling 
Stone,  which  was  edited  by  him  in  Aus- 
tin, Texas,  early  in  his  career.  Also, 
there  will  be  a  niunber  of  letters  written 


by  the  author  of  The  Four  Million 
and  several  short  stories  hitherto  un- 
known. Besides  this.  Rolling  Slones 
will  contain  several  early  photographs 
of  O.  Henry  and  several  examples 
of  his  cartoons  and  caricatures  which 
were  published  in  his  magazine.  The 
volume  is  intended  by  the  publishers, 
Doubleday,  Page  and  Company,  to 
round  out  the  existing  O.  Henry  col- 
lection and  complete  the  picture  of  hig 
work. 
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Mr,  G.  K.  Chesterton,  whose  latest 
volume,  Manalive,  is  reviewed  in  another 
Mr.  Chcatnton  column,  has  recently  con- 
on  Anglo-  trasted  British  and 
American  American  methods  o  f 
RecrimioaUona  dealing  with  a  public 
scandal.  A  propos  of  the  Titanic  disas- 
ter he  remarked  in  The  Illustrated  Lon- 
don News: 

It  is  perfectly  true,  as  English  papers  are 
saying,  that  some  American  papers  are  what 
we  should  call  toth  vulfar  and  vbdictive ;  that 


they  set  the  pack  in  full  cry  upon  a  particular 
man;  that  they  are  impatient  of  delay  and 
eager  for  savage  decisions;  and  that  the  flags 
under  which  they  march  are  oflen  the  rags  of 
a  reckless  and  unscrupulous  journalism.  All 
this  is  true;  but  if  these  be  the  American 
faults,  it  is  all  the  more  necessary  to  empha- 
sise the  opposite  English  faults.  Our  national 
evil  is  exactly  the  other  way :  it  is  to  damp 
everything  down;  it  is  to  leave  every  great 
affair  unfinished,  to  leave  every  enormous 
question  unanswered. 
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THAT  O.  BENRY  EVES  DBEW  OF  HIMSELF 


On  the  one  hand  he  conceives  of  the 
British  critic  as  saying  that  Americans 
would,  if  they  coutd,  hunt  Mr.  Ismay 
from  court  to  court,  "as  if  he  were  the 
only  man  that  was  saved,"  just  as  they 
hunted  Gorki  from  hotel  to  hotel,  "as  if 
he  were  the  only  man  not  Hving  with  his 
wife." 

On  the  other  hand,  he  conceives  of  the 
Americans  as  retorting;  on  the  Mersey 
Commission  that  it  will  shirk  the  facts 
just  as  the  facts  were  shirked  in  the  in- 
quiry  under  Lord  Mersey  into  the  Jame- 
son Raid. 

"You  will  ignore  plain  questions  and  sup- 
press existing  telegrams  to  save  the  face  of 
some  rich  nian.  just  as  you  did  it  to  save  the 
face  of  the  African  millionaires.  We  are  not 
so  careful  of  millionaires.  We  are  hounding 
on  the  pack,  and  we  think  a  pack  of  dogs, 
even  if  it  is  a  pack  of  mongrels,  is  not  so  bad 
a  thing  for  dealing  with  wolves — or  foxes." 

Such  cross-criticism  is_,  he  says,  alto- 
gether unjust.  In  the  British  desire  to 
hush  things  up  there  is  an  element  of 
sportsmanship  and  generosity,  and 
Americans  do  wrong  in  imputing  it  solely 


to  calculated  serviHty  or  snobbish  defer- 
ence to  class.  But  Englishmen  will  be 
even  further  in  the  wrong  if  they  set 
down  the  American  outcry  over  the  Tt' 
tatiic  merely  to  demagogy  and  sensa- 
tional journalism. 

If  there  is  an  element  of  real  clemency  Id 
our  desire  to  conceal  things,  there  is  an  ele- 
ment of  real  and  righteous  indignation  In  their 
desire  to  reveal  them.  I  confess  that  in  t, 
case  like  this  I  am  in  sympathy  with  that  ele- 

As  to  the  Mersey  Commission  Mr, 
Chesterton  did  not  agree  with  the  writers 
for  influential  British  journals,  who 
spoke  of  it  as  a  serious  authority  entitled 
to  pass  judgment.  On  Lord  Mersey's 
refusal  to  admit  evidence  that  might  lead 
to  a  charge  of  manslaughter,  he  printed 
a  satirical  skit  describing  an  inquiry  by 
royal  commission  into  the  death  of  Ham- 
let's father.  Horatio  is  on  the  stand  and 
the  questions  are  put  by  Fortinbras,  who 
excludes  from  the  answers  any  remarks 
that  might  bring  about  a  charge  of  man- 
slaughter. 
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AT  THE   AGS 

FORTiNBHAs.  We  cannot  go  inio  that.  It 
would  be  most  improper  to  go  into  tliat.  That 
is  a  criminal  allegation,  and  should  be  tried 
before  a  criminal  court.  We  cannot  liave  any- 
thing about  crime  or  the  causes  of  death. 

Horatio.  But  Ihe  whole  story  is  death  and 
crime,  I  tell  you — the  whole,  blessed  beautiful 
yarn.     What  are  we  playing  at? 

FotiTiNBRAS.  We  are  investigating  the  dy- 
nastic calamity  of  the  House  of  Hamlet,  but 
we  cannot  go  into  these  individual  deaths. 

Horatio,     But    all    deaths    are    individual 

FoRTiNBRAs  (angrily).  If  you  think  a  court 
of  justice  is  a  place  to  be  clever  in . 

Horatio  (with  a  deep  groan).  No,  my  lord, 
I  can  see  it  isn't. 


Captain  Alfred  Dreyfus  from  Devil's 
Island  at  a  time  when  it  seemed  that  the 
appeals  for  a  revision  would  be  denied. 
A  party  of  wealthy  French  Jews  had 
raised  a  fund  of  one  million  dollars  and 
sent  an  agent  to  O'Brien  asking  him  to 
plan  and  command  the  rescue.  The  idea 
was  to  convey  Dreyfus  to  the  United 
States,  where  he  could  live  in  some  quiet 
place  until  the  efforts  to  secure  his  vindi- 
cation were  successful.  The  agent  who 
approached  O'Brien  was  supplied  with  a 
detailed  map  of  Devil's  Island  and  full 
information  concerning  the  condition  of 
the  captain's  confinement;  the  number 
and  habits  of  his  guards ;  the  hours  at 
which  the  men  who  were  supposed  to  keep 
their  eyes  on  him,  day  and  night,  were 
changed :  the  paths  patrolled  by  the  sen- 
tries, and  the  location  of  all  the  buildings, 
and  the  character  of  the  ground  around 
them.  The  detachment  of  troops  on  the 
Island  at  that  time  numbered  less  than 
fifty  men,  and  it  was  considered  in  Paris 
that  even  that  small  force  was  larger 
than  was  really  necessary. 


In  A  Captain  Unafraid,  ilr.  Horace 
Smith  has  undertaken  to  chronicle  the 

strange  adventures  of 
To  Set  "Dynamite  Johnny'' 

Dreyfna  Free        O'Brien     just    as    he 

chronicled  the  exploits 
of  Captain  George  B.  Boynton  in  The 
Warmaker,  which  was  published  a  year 
or  so  ago.  There  is  one  chapter  in  the 
later  book  which  records  a  very  cele- 
brated case.    It  tells  of  a  plan  to  rescue 
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The  newspapers  had  said  that  Dreyfus 
was  to  be  shot  if  an  attempt  was  made 
to  rescue  him.  The  conspirators  ignored 
this,  believing'  that  the  report  was  circu- 
lated only  to  discourage  any  such  at- 
tempt. However,  the  plan  was  to  strike 
so  suddenly  and  decisively  that  Drey- 
fus's  safety  would  be  insured.  It  was  to 
be  a  quick  and  unexpected  blow,  deliv- 
ered by  a  force  large  enough  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  situation  in  a  moment — a 
plan  involving  throwing  seventy-five  or 
one  hundred  heavily  armed  men  ashore 
at  night  and  overwhelming  the  guards  by 
sheer  force  of  numbers.  Two  Galling 
guns  were  to  cover  the  retreat.  O'Brien 
found  a  suitable  vessel  for  the  expedi- 
tion in  a  private  yacht  at  Charleston, 
South  Carolina.  She  belonged  to  a  New 
York  man  who  had  tired  of  her,  and  was 
open  for  charter  or  sale.  She  was  a 
beautiful  craft,  two  hundred  feet  over 
all,  and  with  a  draught  of  a  little  less 
than  fifteen  feet,  and  could  do  nineteen 
knots  an  hour  or  better,  which  was  fast 
enough  to  keep  clear  of  any  French  war- 
ships then  stationed  at  Cayenne,  French 
Guiana,  or  Martinique.  As  an  auxiliary 
ship  O'Brien  planned  to  charter  a  Xor- 
wegian  tramp  steamer  that  was  lying  at 
New  York,  She  was  to  meet  the  yacht 
one  hundred  miles  north  of  Devil's  Is- 


land with  a  fresh  supply  of  coal,  the 
landing  parly,  and  the  two  Galling  guns. 
After  her  cargo  had  been  transferred  to 
a  ship  painted  a  different  colour  and 
bearing  a  different  name  from  that  with 
which  she  left  Charleston  the  tramp  was 
lo  go  on  her  way.  while  the  yacht  pro- 
ceeded, after  dark,  to  Devil's  Island. 
This  plan  was  all  worked  out  in  detail, 
and  O'Brien  was  just  preparing  to  put  it 
into  execution,  when  the  cruiser  Sfax 
\isited  the  island  and  took  Dreyfus  back 
to  France. 

The  interest  in  England  manifested  in 
Madame  Steinheil's  My  Memoirs,  which 
is  published  in  this  coun- 
ThcApologin.  •r,>',''y  ">'  Stargis  and 
Walton  Company,  has 
led  a  writer  in  the  York- 
shire Observer  to  call  attention  to  a  cu- 
rious work,  recently  published  in  Paris, 
entitled  Les  Criminels  peints  par  Eu.v- 
Memes.  In  such  a  collection  Madame 
Steinheil  could  not  figure,  for  she  was 
acquitted,  whereas  in  this  book  only  those 
are  allowed  to  "paint  themselves"  who 
are  convicted.  The  most  remarkable 
fact  displayed  in  the  various  diaries  and 
confessions  is  the  way  in  which  these 
murderers  and  murderesses  regarded 
their  crimes  as  misfortunes  over  which 
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they  had  very  little  control ;  "the  day  I 
met  with  my  bad  luck ;"  "that  unfortu- 
nate episode  in  my  life ;"  "my  moment  of 
folly;" — in  this  way  they  described  the 
most  deliberate  and  infamous  crimes. 

The  French  Academy  recently  awarded 
its  new  prize  of  ten  thousand  francs  to 

a  story  called  L'Elcvc 
The  Academy  Gilles,  by  Andre  Lafon. 
Pri«e  M.   Lafon   is,   it   seems, 

twenty-five  years  of  age, 
an  usher  in  school,  aijd  this  is  only  his 
second  book. 

Samuel  Merwin,  whose  new  novel  of 
political   life   is   reviewed   elsewhere   in 

this  issue,  was  bom  at 
Sunnel  Evanston,    Illinois,    Oc- 

Uerwin  tober  6,  1874.    As  a  boy 

he  devoted  so  much  of 
his  time  and  activity  to  the  fortunes  of 
a  semi-professional  fortnightly  publica- 
tion known  as  The  Boys  Herald  that  he 


failed  to  finish  High  School.  Later  he 
took  a  special  course  at  Northwestern 
University,  where  he  wrote  college  plays 
and  comic  opera  librettos.  His  first  real 
newspaper  work  was  with  the  Evanston 
Index.  While  with  that  newspaper  he  was 
the  assistant  local  correspondent  for  the 
Chicago  Evening  Post,  and  contributed 
verse  to  the  Youth's  Companion.  His 
career  as  a  novelist  began  when  he  wrote 
The  Short  Line  War  (with  Henry 
Ketchell  Webster),  He  borrowed  two 
hundred  dollars  from  an  uncle,  went  to 
New  York  with  Webster,  and  sold  the 
book  to  The  Macmillan  Company  in 
three  days. 

He  lived  for  a  ye'sr  in  France,  writing 
Calumel  K  and  Comrade  John  with 
Webster.  Alone  he  wrote  His  Little 
World,  The  Road  to  Frontenac,  The 
Merry  Anne,  The  Road  Builders,  and 
various  other  romances.  In  1902  he 
went  to  China  for  the  Success  Magasine 
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to  study  the  Opium  Problem  and 
spent  several  months  travelling.  He 
visited  Northwestern  Provinces  with  an 
interpreter,  a  cook,  two  mule  men,  two 
soldiers,  four  mules,  two  horses,  two 
jackasses  and  one  impressive  mule  litter 
covered  with  red  and  blue  cloth  and  em- 
bellished with  bells.  Was  bitten  in  the 
knee  by  a  camel  in  a  mixup  in  a  sunken 
road,  and  was  arrested  in  the  capital  city, 
Tai  Yuan  Fu.  The  result  of  the  journey 
was  a  book  called  Drugging  a  Nation. 
Then  he  spent  three  years  as  a  "muck- 
raker,"  travelling  all  over  the  United 
States.  For  four  years  edited  the  Success 
Magazine.  As  correspondent  and  editor 
he  was  close  to  the  fight  to  pass  the  Pure 
Food  Law;  and  tried  to  found  a  "Peo- 
ple's Lobby"  at  Washington.  He  was 
active  throughout  the  fight  on  Speaker 
Cannon  and  in  the  Insurgent  Movement 
generally  at  Washington  during  the  past 
three  or  four  years.  He  tried  to  start 
a  new  magazine — of  insurgent  and 
strongly  progressive  tendencies  generally 
— called  The  National  Post,  in  1910-11. 


:.   R.    LIPSETT,  T 


0  THROUCH   IHE 


This  was  a  failure.     During  the  down- 
hill period  he  wrote  The  Citadel. 


JL  Georges  Cain,  who  has  written  so 
many  delightful  books  about  the  ancient 

city  of  Lutetia.  adds  an- 
BalTK  in  other  to  the  list  in  By- 

Seclusion  IVays  of  Paris,  which,  in 

its  English  form,  has 
just  come  from  the  press  of  Messrs.  Duf- 
field  and  Company.  Wandering  through 
the  Rue  Raynouard,  in  what  was  for- 
merly a  suburb,  he  stops  at  Number  47 
before  an  old  mansion  of  very  simple 
aspect.  In  this  house  Balzac  shut  him- 
self up  for  six  of  the  most  productive 
years  of  his  life.  From  1842  to  1848  it 
was  not  always  easy  to  gain  access  to 
this  retreat.  The  great  writer  used  to 
hide  in  order  to  work  in  peace,  and  es- 
cape his  creditors.  To  carry  this  refuge 
required  a  stiff  assault.  Most  compli- 
cated pass  words  were  exchanged.  To 
whisper  to  the  porter  that  "the  season  of 
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phinis  had  come,"  enabled  one  to  make 
the  first  stage  of  the  journey.  Then, 
however,  the  visitor  was  checked  by  a 
portress  until  he  whispered  a  message 
about  the  bringing  of  Bruges  laces.  Once 
beyond  this  point,  it  became  necessary 
to  impart  to  a  trusty  Cerberus  "the  best 
news  of  Mme,  Bertrand's  hcaUh  ;"  and 
then  at  last  one  was  admitted  to  the  pres- 
ence of  Mme.  de  Brignols,  the  master's 
housekeeper,  "a  lady  of  some  forty  years, 
stont,  quiet,  nun-like,  a  convent  portress, 
the  last  word  of  the  domiciliary  enigma." 
Mme.  de  Drignols  alone  was  empowered 
to  open  to  the  initiated  the  door  of 
Balzac's  studv. 


Owing  to  certain  complications  there 
is  not  likely  to  be  an  American  edition 
of  the  Wessex  edition  of 
the  works  of  Thomas 
Hardy,  which  is  now  in 
course  of  issue  in  Eng- 
c  edition  is  to  consist 
of  twenty  volumes  in  all.  seventeen  of 
the  novels  and  three  of  the  poems,  and  to 
each  the  author  has  written  an  introduc- 
tion. For  the  first  lime  chronology  is  ig- 
nored and  the  novels  arc  classified :  ( i ) 


The  "Wessex" 
Hardjr 


land.     The  We; 


Novels  of  Character  Environment,  (2) 
Romances  and  Fantasies,  (3)  \ovels  of 
Ingenuity.  In  a  general  preface  Mr. 
Hardy  declares  that  he  has  restricted 
himself  to  one  part  of  England  for  his 
romances  because  "the  domestic  emotions 
have  throbbed  in  A\'essex  nooks  with  as 
much  intensity  as  in  the  palaces  of 
Europe,  and  that  anyhow  there  was  quite 
enough  human  nature  in  Wessex  for  one 
man's  literary  purpose."  The  series 
opens  with  Tess  of  the  D'UrberfiUes, 
and  there  are  a  few  pages  in  the  story 
that  were  not  in  any  previous  edition. 

Mr.  Arnold  Bennett  has  taken  a  cot- 
tage near  Brighton  and  expects  to  reside 
there  permanently.    This 
The  Return  information  is  more  than 

of  Bennett  a  mere  literary  personal, 

because  for  the  last  ten 
years  Mr.  Bennett  has  been  practically 
an  expatriate.  He  has  been  living  in  va- 
rious French  towns  and  has  visited  Eng- 
land only  when  it  has  been  positively 
necessarj'.  ^^ 

There  died  recently  in  England  a  man 
who,  four  years  ago,  calculated  that  he 
had  reviewed  fortv  thou- 
The  Arch  sand    books.     This    was 

Reviewer  the     Rev.     .Mfred     John 

Church,  whose  work  was 
to  be  found  in  the  Sf'eclalor  and  the 
Westminster  Gazette.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  former  paper 
in  1868  and  remained  with  it  until  his 
death.  In  view  of  this  long  serA'ice  the 
number  of  books  reviewed  is  not  so  as- 
tonishing as  it  first  appears. 

Edmund  Gosse  in  his  Tii-o  f'isils  to 
Denmark,  recently  published  by   E.   P. 

Diitton  and  Company, 
Brandcs  at  gives  an  account  of  his 

Thirty-two  first    meeting    with 

George  Brandes.  .\t  the 
time  the  latter  was  a  tall,  thin  young 
man  of  thirty-two.  looking  less,  pale,  with 
a  great  thatch  of  hair  arched  over  a  wide 
forehead.  But  when  he  began  to  talk 
he  was  the  soul  of  impatience.  This 
probably  had  something  to  do  with  the 
atmosphere  of  suspicion  and  anger  which 
he  created  around  him  in  Copenhagen. 
He  not  merely  did  not  hear  fools  gladly. 


;  hardy's  coun' 
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but  he  was  easily  driven  to  distraction, 
by  those  who  were  less  mentally  active 
than  himself.  Thus  Gosse  fell  under  the 
ban  because  he  spoke  Danish  so  slowly. 
The  Englishman's  broken  utterances 
worried  the  Dane,  and  the  latter  did  not 
hesitate  to  say  so.  The  result  was  that 
Gosse  became  tongue-tied  with  embar- 
rassment while  Brandes  paced  the  room, 
infuriated,  and  snapping  his  long  fingers. 
Finally,  we  hil  upon  a  plan  which  1  have 
often  recurred  to  in  similar  conditions.  When 
it  is  not  a  case  of  civility  or  compliment,  but 
of  a  genuine  desire  to  get  exact  information 
or  an  interchange  of  accurately  expressed  opin- 
ion, if  each  speaker  is  fairly  acquainted  with 


the  written  language  of  the  other,  it  is  best 
that  each  should  speak  in  his  own  tongue. 
This  is  not  very  easy  to  do.  because  th«  lips 
instinctively  imitate  the  ear,  and  the  tendency 
to  repeat  the  words  in  the  identical  language 
of  the  first  speaker  is  often  almost  irresistible. 
Brandes  had  a  good  knowledge  of  literary 
English,  and  was  accustomed  to  the  pronuncia- 
tion, but  he  did  not  trust  himself  to  talk.  I 
had  by  this  time  made  more  progress  in  un- 
derstanding others  in  Danish  than  in  speaking 
it  myself.  It  was  now  no  difficulty  for  me  to 
follow  any  one  with  a  clear  voice  who  spoke 
at  the  average  speed,  and  1  was  on  the  high 
road  to  enjoying  a  general  conversation  where 
five  or  six  people  sat  round  a  table. 
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From    Professor    Christian    Molbech 
Mr.  Gosse  heard  of  the  antagonism  be- 
tween Ibsen  and  Bjorn- 
Ibsen  and  sen  in  the  younger  days 

Bjfimsen  in  Roine.     Ibsen,  about 

1865,  was  exceedingly 
poor  and  smarting  under  obscurity  and 
obloquy.  Instead  of  flaunting  it  in  a 
velvet  coat  with  a  row  of  orders  across 
the  buttonhole  and  neatly  shaved  as  he 
was  doing  ten  years  later,  Ibsen  then 
wore  a  long  black  beard  and  had  a  single 
coat  of  shabby  leek-green  cloth.  He 
used  to  stalk  sullenly  up  and  down  the 
Scandinavian  Club  in  Rome,  not  speak- 
ing a  word  to  any  one  until  supper  time, 
when  he  would  empty  a  flask  o£  thin  red 
wine,  and  slowly  brighten  up,  not  into 
geniality  exactly,  but  into  loquacity,  and 
dart  the  scathing  bolts  of  his  sarcasm 
recklessly  in  all  directions.  According 
to  Molbech,  things  were  at  their  worst 
when  Bjomsen  joined  the  party.  "Oh!" 
said  Molbech,  "to  be  in  Rome  with  Ib- 


sen and  Bjomsen  together,  my"  dear 
young  friend,  it  was  a  weary,  weary 
thing  t  They  could  not  keep  apart ;  they 
were  like  two  tom-cats  parading  and 
snarling  and  swearing  at  each  other,  yet 
each  bored  to  death  if  the  other  were  not 
present.  They  collected  their  adherents 
behind  them ;  there  were  two  well-defined 
parties.  I  assure  you,  if  it  amused  the 
Norwegians,  it  was  death  to  us,  easy- 
going Danes  and  Swedes.  At  last  Bjom- 
sen took  himself  off.  Oh  I  what  a  sigh 
of  relief  we  gave.  And  Ibsen  came  into 
the  club,  glanced  around,  and  snarled, 
and  there  was  no  one  to  snarl  back  at 
him.  Then  followed  the  publication  of 
Brand,  and  money  came  in,  and  Ibsen 
grew  to  be  a  celebrated  character;  so  he 
smiled  and  stretched  out  his  legs  and 
was  quiet.  But  agreeable?  Oh,  no! 
Let  us  use  words  in  their  true  sense. 
Ibsen  has  never  been  an  agreeable  man, 
and  he  never  will  be.  But  he  is  a  great 
genius,  and  a  very  honest  person." 
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We  linpe  that  in  drawing  attention  to 
an   liist'irical   error   in   the   New    York 

Times  we  shall  not  be 
"Aa  History  accused  of  pedantry.  We 
Proves"  iiope  still  harder  that  it 

will  not  be  set  down  to 
what  is  known  in  American  politics  as 
"animus."  We  defy  "animus,"  though 
not  quite  certain  what  it  means.  Nor 
ha\e  we  any  desire  to  weaken  the  force 
of  the  Times  writer's  objection  to  be- 
stowing; on  Colonel  Roosevelt  all  the 
powers  of  England's  earlier  kings.   Had 


the  writer  been  arguing  on  behalf  of  Col- 
onel Roosevelt  as  an  Angevin  prince  in- 
stead of  against  him,  we  should  have  felt 
it  equally  our  duty  to  point  out  his  mis- 
take. 

It  can  no  longer  escape  anybody's  attention 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  unfit  to  be  President 
because  he  is  a  candidate  upon  conditions 
which  would  prevent  any  King  of  England 
from  sitting  on  the  throne  .... 

Before  Magna  Charta  Edward  III.  could 
imprison  subjects  who  would  not  work  at  old 
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wage-  Mlien  offered  by  any  man.  The  King 
can  iio  longer  command  this. 
Out  of  the  ruins  of  our  school  learning 
we  are  able  to  produce  with  no  small 
pride  a  rather  stout  conviction  that 
Magna  Charta  was  signed  in  1215  at 
Runnyniede  by  one  King  John,  and  a  sort 
of  feeling  that  Edward  III  "flourished" 
in  the  fourteenth  century  and  harassed 
the  workingman  in  that  manner  by  a 
Statute  of  Labourers,  which  was  passed 
about  1350,  after  the  Black  Death,  and 
by  other  measures,  and  that  Richard  did 
the  siame  after  him,  and  that  the  work- 
ingman indulged  in  what  was  known  as 
a  Peasants"  Revolt,  and  even  then  was 


not  happy.  After  that  we  are  a  little 
hazy  about  the  Richards,  Edwards  and 
Henrys,  aided  only  by  an  occasional 
snatch  of  song  down  to  the  time 

In  Harry's  reign,  when  red  Lancastrian  roses 
O'er   York's   pale   bossoms   had  prevailed   in 

fight. 
As  wine  drivcFi  nature  Oiif  of  drunkards'  noses 
And  red  triumphantly  prevails  o'er  while. 

But  however  oppressed  the  workingman 
may  have  been  throughout  that  period, 
and  later,  we  are  quite  certain  that  no 
English  king  of  the  fourteenth  century 
ever  succeeded  in  imprisoning  a  work- 
ingman of  the  thirteenth. 
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there  would  remain  scarcely  a  trace.  At 
such  a  time  the  mind  strips  for  action. 
After  all,  its  needs  on  those  occasions  are 
but  slight  and  have  to  do  mainly  with 
terminology.  "Blatant  demagogue,"  "in- 
satiable ambition,"  "insane  agitator"  arc 
by  themselves  often  sufficient  when  once 
there  is  agreement  as  to  the  identity  of 
the  person  by  whom  they  are  deserved. 
Political  editorials  are  not  meant  to  con- 
vert the  doubtful,  but  to  reassure  those 
who  are  already  perfectly  assured.  It  is 
a  family  affair.  When  the  opinion  is  safe 
and  the  heart  is  loyal,  the  loss  of  the 
head  is  seldom  noticed  by  one's  political 
friends. 


In     the     British     Weekly    "Qaudius 
Clear"  has  been  conducting  a  competi- 
tion dealing  with  Unful- 
Literary  filled     Prophecies.       Of 

Prophecies  the     Unfulfilled     literary 

prophecies  he  quotes : 
Shelle;^  wrote  about  Keats:  "In  spite  of 
his  transcendent  genius,  Keats  never  was, 
nor  ever  will  be,  a  popular  poet."  It 
might  be  maintained  that  this  prophecy 
has  been  fulfilled  in  a  sense,  for  Keats 


This  is  not  put  forth  in  a  spirit  of  in- 
tellectual superiority.  It  is  not  even  in- 
tended as  a  basis  for  an  attack  on  the 
teaching  of  history  in  our  public  schools. 
It  is  presented  merely  because  it  illus- 
trates picturesquely  what  happens  to  edi- 
torial writers  in  the  flurry  of  political 
campaigning.  And  we  freely  admit  that  if 
we  were  labouring  under  the  same  strain 
as  that  Times  writer,  the  outer  pressure, 
the  inner  agitation,  it  would  happen  to 
ourselves.  Our  historical  knowledge, 
shattered  already,  would  be  sure  to  go  ut- 
terly to  pieces  in  the  awful  emotional 
crisis  through  which  the  majority  of 
New  York  editorial  writers  have  been 
passing.  We  might  retain  in  mind  a  few 
great  turning  points  of  history,  a  few 
mighty  and  dramatic  figures  at  the  crises 
of  their  lives,  Ajax  defying  the  light- 
ning, Washington  crossing  the  Rubicon, 
Luther  hurling  his  ink-bottle  at  the  Ref- 
erendum in  the  Castle  of  Wartburg, 
Moses  receiving  the  draft  of  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution  on  Mount  Sinai,  such 
things  perhaps,  but  of  minor  matters. 
Magna    Chartas,    French    Revolutions,     entbance  to  the  h 
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ten  and  10  ,fonh.  of  California  design 

ie  Home  InduMry  LcBKue  of  Califo 
.  for  one  week  artirles  of  Ciliforni 

cannot  be  said  to  be  a  popular  poet  as 
Tennyson  and  Longfellow  are  popular 
poets. 

The  Quarterly  Review  wrote  about 
Dickens  in  the  time  of  his  first  fame: 
"We  are  inclined  to  predict  of  works  of 
this  style,  both  in  England  and  France 
{where  the  manufacture  is  flourishing 
on  a  very  extensive  and  profligate  scale), 
that  an  ephemeral  popularity  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  early  oblivion."  This  is  a 
very  inadequate  list.  For  example,  we 
venture  to  add  Andrew  Lang's  prophecy 
to  the  effect  that  Rudyard  Kipling's 
work,  while  having  a  few  discriminating 
admirers,  would  never  enjoy  any  general 
popularity.  This  was  about  a  year  be- 
fore the  fame  of  the  Man  from  Nowhere 
had  reached  every  comer  of  the  Seven 
Seas. 


When   the   news   was   sent   over   the 
world  that  the  city  of  San  Francisco  had 
been    destroyed    by    an 
Lawrence  earthquake,     M  r .     Will 

Beeseley  Irwin,  then  a  reporter  on 

the  New  York  Sun,  sat 
down  and  wrote  a  description  of  the  San 
Francisco  that  he  had  known  and  could 
never  know  again,  that  was  so  vigorous 
and  graphic  that  it  was  discussed  in 
every  large  newspaper  office  in  the  coun- 
try. As  a  little  book  it  was  reprinted  un- 
der the  title  The  City  That  Was.  The 
incident  is  recalled  by  the  narrative  of 
Mr.  Lawrence  Beeseley,  one  of  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  Titanic,  whose  story  of  the 
disaster,  published  by  the  Associated 
Press,  stood  out  very  vividly.  A  later 
and  more  carefully  considered  narrative 
by  Mr.  Beeseley,  entitled  The  Loss  of  the 
SS.  Titanic:  Its  Story  and  Its  Lessons, 
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has  just  appeared  from  the  press  of 
Messrs.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  In 
it  Mr.  Beeseley  tells  of  the  voyage  of  the 
Titanic,  the  wreck,  the  experiences  of  the 
survivors,  the  aftermath  of  inquiry  and 
the  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  the  disaster. 
Mr.  Beeseley  was  graduated  eight  years 


ago  from  Cambridge,  taking  first  class 
honours  in  the  natural  Science  Tripos. 

As  a  writer  of  short  stories  Mr.  Mel- 
ville Davisson  Post  has  manifested  his 

ability  to  achieve  atnios- 
The  Title  phere     and     a     certain 

^'**  grim   terror.     \\'e   have 

always  taken  up  a  tale 
by  him  with  a  feeling  that  it  would  prove 
just  a  little  bit  out  of  the  usual.  And 
the  result  has  seldom  been  disappointing. 
.■\ssuming  that  his  new  book.  The  Kaiiic- 
less  Thing,  is  a  novel,  which  it  purports 
to  be.  but  is  not,  we  can  commend  him 
for  a  fine  sense  of  literary  economy,  and 
for  a  certain  preposterous  kind  of  in- 
genuity. The  method  that  he  has  fol- 
lowed in  the  construction  of  this  book  is 
substantially  the  method  adopted  by  the 
late  O.  Henry  when  he  put  together  his 
stories  of  Central  American  Hfe  to  make 
Cabbages  and  Kings.  There  the  com- 
parison ends,  for  in  Cabbages  and  Kings 
the  end  fully  justified  the  means,  whereas 
The  Nameless  Thing  is  just  one  more 
exhibit  in  the  museum  of  literary  curi- 
osities. 


SOME  REPRESENTATIVE  ENGLISH 
STORY  TELLERS 

III  —  Robert  Hichens 
BY  FREDERIC  TABER  COOPER 


I    T  is  almost  a  score  of 

years  since  Mr.   Robert 

Hichens  first  sprang  into 

local    notoriety    through 

The     Green     Carnation, 

which    set    all    London 

I    buzzing  hotly  anent  the 

s  bold  literary  and  social 

lampoons.     It  was  just  ten  years  later 

that  he  obtained  at  last  an  international 

recognition,  with  The  Garden  of  Allah, 

in  which  for  the  first  time,  and  perhaps 

for  the  last,  the  inherent  bigness  of  his 

theme  and  the  titanic  majesty  of  his  set-" 

ting  shook  him  out  of  his  studied  pose 

of  aloofness  and  sardonic  cynicism,  and 


raised  him  to  unexpected  heights.  And 
almost  at  the  close  of  a  second  decade, 
Mr.  Hichens  visited  America,  to  find 
himself,  for  the  passing  hour,  one  of  the 
most  widely  discussed  of  modern  novel- 
ists, with  his  latest  novel  giving  promise 
of  becoming  a  "best  seller,"  his  earlier 
triumph.  The  Garden  of  Allah,  demand- 
ing a  second  recognition  in  dramatic 
form,  and  he  himself  receiving  the  doubt- 
ful tribute  of  full-page  interviews  in  the 
Sunday  supplements.  Accordingly.  Mr. 
Hichens  seems  to  be  one  of  the  contem- 
porary British  story-tellers  about  whom 
it  is  distinctly  worth  while  to  ask :  How 
much  of  this  popular  acclaim  is  merited 
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on     sound    literary   grounds,   and   liow 
much  of  it  is  not? 

Before  attempting  to  answer  specifi- 
cally this  natural  and  legitimate  ques- 
tion, it  seems  profitable  to  call  attention 
to  the  treatment  which  Mr.  Hichens  has 
received  at  the  hands  of  his  critics  dur- 
ing the  past  eighteen  years  as  an  illum- 
inating example  of  the  average  profes- 
sional reviewer's  shortness  of  memory 
and  lack  of  prophetic  intuition.  A  glance 
over  the  files  of  the  leading  English 
literary  reviews  leaves  the  reader  amazed 
at  the  suavity  with  which  the  critics  of 
Mr,  Hichens's  more  recent  popular  tri- 
umphs ignore  the  many  harsh  aspersions 


they  cast  upon  his  earlier  volumes,  and 
the  completeness  with  which  most  of 
them  seem  to  have  forgotten  their  one- 
time aversion  to  certain  salient  features 
of  his  style,  his  technique  and  his  attitude 
toward  life,  all  of  which  are  just  as 
marked  and  most  of  them  just  as 
offensive  to-day  as  in  the  days  when  he 
was  trying  to  startle  a  sated  public  into 
attention,  by  eccentricities  like  Flames, 
The  Londoners  and  The  Slave. 

For,  if  we  examine  Mr.  Hichens  with 
dispassionate  frankness,  refusing  to  be 
dazzled  by  those  physical  and  moral 
mirages  of  the  desert,  of  which  he  pos- 
sesses the  incomparable  and  magic  trick, 
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we  must  realise  that,  although  he  has 
gained  immensely  in  sheer  craftsman- 
ship, and  although  his  instinct  for  the 
unerring  right  word  has  become  surer 
with  practice,  his  verbal  colour  more 
brilliantly  lavish,  his  style  more  fluent 
and  less  epigrammatically  crystalline, 
his  development  has,  nevertheless,  been 
peculiarly  homogeneous  and  consistent. 
That  he  has  grown,  it  would  be  idle  to 
deny;  but  the  growth  has  been  logical, 
and  on  certain  definite  and  predestined 
lines.  His  gifts,  and  some  of  his  faults 
as  well,  have  attained  ampler  dimensions 
with  the  passage  of  years ;  but  gifts  and 
faults  alike  there  is  scarcely  one  of  them, 
the  seeds  of  which  might  not  have  been 
found  already  germinating  and  taking 
vigorous  root  in  the  now  almost  forgot- 
ten Green  Carnation.  It  is  worth  while, 
as  a  bit  of  pertinent  literary  history,  to 
call  to  mind  the  terms  in  which  Mr.  Ar- 
thur Waugh  first  brought  this  volume 
to  the  attention  of  American  readers,  in 
his  monthly  London  letter  to  the  New 
York  Critic: 

At  last  London  has  a  sensation.  The  quiet 
of  the  early  autumn  is  broken  by  the  explosion 
of  a  genuine  bombshell,  and  every  one  is  rush- 
ing to  read  The.  Green  Carnation.  ...  It  is  a 
satire,  brilliant  and  scintillating,  upon  the  lit- 
erary and  social  affectations  of  the  hour;  and 
a  more  daring,  impertinent,  and  altogether 
clever  piece  of  work  has  not  been  produced 
for  many  years.  .  .  .  The  writer  remains 
anonymous  and  his  preference  for  secrecy  is 
not  surprising,  for  if  it  is  possible  for  good- 
humoured  satire  to  make  enemies,  he  would 
scarcely  find  a  friend  left.  Nobody  is  spared. 
Mr.  Oscar  Wilde  is,  as  the  title  implies,  the 
principal  butt  of  the  brochure,  but  almost 
every  conspicuous  writer  ahd  personage  is 
touched  to  the  quick. 

From  the  very  nature  of  its  naked  and 
unashamed  personalities,  this  first  volume 
was  handled  rather  gingerly  by  the 
reviewers,  most  of  whom  were  fain  to 
dismiss  it,  after  the  euphemistic  manner 
of  the  Academy,  as  a  mere  "caricature 
of  an  affectation  in  life  and  literature, 
an  abnormality,  a  worship  of  abstract  and 
scarlet  sin,  which  must  by  its  very  na- 
ture pass  away  with  the  personality  that 
first  flaunted  it  before  a  wondering,  half- 
attracted,  half-revolted  world."    To-day 


the  unwholesome  interest  of  its  theme 
has  passed  away  like  a  whiflF  of  foul  gas ; 
and  in  its  place  remains  the  interest  of 
the  human  document,  for  it  shows  that 
the  author  was  even  then,  just  as  he  is 
"  to-day,  concerned  primarily  with  the  ab- 
normalities of  life,  seeking  by  preference 
the  tainted  mind,  the  stunted  soul,  the 
pathological  body.  In  spite  of  a  life- 
long straining  after  startling  effects,  Mr. 
Hichens  has  no  great  original  fertility 
of  plot.  Many  another  novelist  before  him 
has  built  stories  upon  the  themes  of 
metempsychosis ;  of  a  woman's  slavery  to 
the  glitter  of  jewels  or  to  the  fool's 
paradise  of  opium ;  of  hereditary  fires  of 
passion,  that  betray  the  bridegroom  on 
his  honeymoon  into  forgetting  the  mar- 
riage service,  or  a  renegade  monk  into 
breaking  his  vows.  Mr.  Hichens's  dis- 
tinction lies  rather  in  his  special  gift  for 
taking  world-old  problems  and  modern- 
ising them,  warming  them  over  to  suit 
a  jaded  palate,  with  a  dash  of  the  de- 
cadent spirit  and  a  garniture  of  Fleurs 
de  MaL  Any  one  who  has  read  Henry 
James's  Ambassadors  must  remember 
the  sensations  of  the  mild  and  scholarly 
Mr.  Strethers  during  his  first  afternoon 
in  Chad  Newsome's  Paris  apartment, 
while  he  listens  to  the  conversation  ^no- 
ing  on  blithely  and  carelessly  around 
him,  and  wonders  helplessly  whether  all 
those  well-dressed,  well-mannered  guests 
really  mean  all  the  unspeakable  things 
that  they  seem  to  be  uttering,  or  whether 
his  own  mind  has  suddenly  become 
strangely  perverted  and  is  pla)ring  him 
tricks.  The  episode  inevitably  comes  to 
mind  in  connection  with  Mr.  Hichens's 
novels,  for  it  precisely  portrays  the  im- 
pression that,  with  malice  aforethought, 
he  contrives  to  leave  upon  the  mind  of 
his  readers.  He  seems  to  delight  in 
bringing  them  to  a  sudden  full  stop,  with 
a  gasping  protest,  "surely,  he  never  could 
mean  that!" — and  then,  at  the  turn  of 
the  page,  leaving  them  with  a  bewildered 
and  shamefaced  wonderment  how  they 
could  have  entertained,  even  for  a  mo- 
ment, such  outrageously  indecent 
thoughts ! 

That  this  is  no  arbitrary  and  one-sided 
view  of  Robert  Hichens,  any  one  may 
readily  convince  himself  by  merely  taking 
the  trouble  to  glance  over  the  contem- 
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porary  reviews  of  his  several  books. 
These  reviews,  with  few  exceptions,  and 
quite  regardless  of  their  favourable  or 
unfavourable  tone,  form  a  rich  thesaurus 
of  the  various  English  synonyms  —  and 
sometimes  the  French  synonyms  as  well, 
when  the  Anglo-Saxon  resources  run 
low, — of  such  words  as  morbid,  neurotic, 
pathological,  decadent,  salacious,  and  un- 
clean. It  is  true  that  since  the  appear- 
ance of  TKe  Garden  of  Allah,  less  em- 
phasis has  been  laid  upon  the  unw^iole- 
someness  of  Mr.  Hichens's  themes,  and 
more  upon  the  vivid  colour  and  scintil- 
lating brilliance  of  his  style.  It  may 
even  be  conceded  that  there  is  justice 
in  this  change,  and  that,  on  the  whole, 
his  later  books  are  more  normal,  more  hu- 
man,  than  his  earlier.  Nevertheless,  the 
taint  persists.  There  is  no  escaping  the 
obvious  fact  that  his  interest  is  always 
in  the  exceptional,  rather  than  in  the 
average,  type.  Strange  people,  bizarre 
customs,  alien  skies,  men  and  women 
vainly  struggling  against  some  over- 
mastering obsession,  physical  disability 
or  mental  lesion,  a  long  nightmare  pro- 
cession of  the  socially  and  morally  un- 
fit.— such,  as  they  mentally  file  before 
us,  is  the  impression  left  by  the  leading 
characters  of  Mr.  Hichens's  novels. 

Now  the  fault  with  Mr.  Hichens  is 
not  too  great  a  frankness  about  life.  It 
is  not  that  he  looks  upon  the  world  with- 
out illusions,  recognising  the  plague- 
spots  of  human  nature  and  ruthlessly 
stripping  them  bare.  A  bold,  uncom- 
promising handling  of  hypocrisy  and 
avarice,  frailty,  and  vice  is  one  of  the 
canons  of  the  realistic  creed.  There  is 
more  disease  and  degradation  in  Zola*s 
Lourdes  than  in  all  the  pages  ever  penned 
by  the  author  of  The  Black  Spaniel. 
And  the  reason  why  The  Black  Spaniel 
IS  an  unwholesome  book,  w^hile  Lourdes 
is  not,  is  simply  this:  That  when  he 
has  occasion  to  expose  the  ugliness  of 
life,  Mr.  Hichens,  unlike  Zola,  either 
cannot  or  will  not  emulate  the  purely  sci- 
entific zeal  of  the  surgeon,  dissecting 
away  a  diseased  tissue.  Underneath  the 
surface  impersonality  of  the  realist,  one 
discerns  a  spirit  of  prying  and  unwhole- 
some curiosity,  gloating  over  the  forbid- 
den and  the  unclean.  "When  I  am  what 
is  called  wicked,  it  is  my  mood  to  be 


evil,"  are  the  words  that  Mr.  Hichens 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  Reggie  Hastings, 
in  The  Green  Carnation,  "I  must  drink 
absinthe,  and  hang  the  night  hours  with 
scarlet  embroideries;  I  must  have  music 
and  the  sins  that  march  to  music."  And, 
if  we  are  content  not  to  stretch  the  com- 
parison unduly,  these  phrases  are  not  a 
bad  characterisation  of  the  salient  qual- 
ities of  much  of  Mr.  Hichens's  fiction. 
He,  too,  is  fond  of  hanging  the  night 
hours  with  scarlet  embroideries,  of  show- 
ing us  sins  that  keep  pace  to  sensuous 
rhythms.  Like  the  French  artist,  Fro- 
mentin,  one  of  Mr.  Hichens's  forerunners 
in  discovering  and  interpreting  Algeria, 
he  has  suffered  from  an  innate  tendency 
to  see  what  is  picturesque,  spectacular, 
even  pretty,  rather  than  what  is  truly 
great;  and,  as  with  Fromentin,  Algeria 
taught  him  how  to  do  the  bigger  thing. 
It  was  not  until  he  replaced  his  "scarlet 
embroideries"  with  the  vast  monochrome 
of  the  African  sky,  the  tinkle  of  drawing- 
room  music  with  the  sublimity  of  desert 
silence  and  solitude,  that  he  attained, 
for  once  at  least,  an  epic  amplitude  of 
canvas  and  of  theme. 

As  a  bold  and  effective  colourist,  Mr. 
Hichens  deserves  cordial  commendation. 
His  skill  in  vivid  pictorial  description  is 
beyond  dispute ;  whether  it  be  a  glimpse 
of  a  crowded  London  street,  the  tur- 
quoise blue  of  Italian  sea  and  sky,  or 
the  burning  reach  of  sun-ravished  sands, 
his  printed  words  seem  to  open  up  a  vista 
of  light  and  warmth,  a  moving  picture 
wrought  of  dissolving  and  opalescent 
hues.  His  colours  lack  the  riotous  ro- 
manticism of  a  Theophile  Gautier,  the 
wistful  melancholy  of  Pierre  Loti,  the 
frankly  pagan  sensuousness  of  a  d'An- 
nunzio, — yet  he  owes  something  of  its 
varied  richness  to  each  of  these.  It  is 
obvious  that  he  loves  colour  for  its  own 
sake, — much  as  his  heroine  in  The  Slave 
loves  the  gleam  of  jewels, — and  flings 
it  on  lavishly,  just  as  he  flings  on  other 
forms  of  ornamentation,  purely  decora- 
tive in  purpose,  with  the  result  that  his 
backgrounds  are  often  crowded  with  su- 
perfluous and  confusing  detail.  This 
tendency  has  grown  upon  him  year  by 
year ;  it  is  only  in  his  shorter  stories  that 
he  has  learned  the  value  of  restraint. 
The  Garden  of  Allah,  Bella  Donna,  The 
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Fruitful  Vine,  one  and  all  would  have 
gained  much  by  a  well-advised  and  ruth- 
less pruning. 

There  is  a  popular  impression  that  Mr. 
Hichens  is  a  writer  of  uncommon  versa- 
tility; and  when  we  consider  that  his 
themes  range  from  the  morphine  habit 
to  the  transmigration  of  souls,  and  his 
stage  settings  from  a  London  drawing- 
room  to  the  Sahara  desert,  and  from  the 
Nile  to  the  Italian  lakes,  this  impression 
seems  at  least  superficially  justified.  But 
when  we  begin  carefully  to  sift  them  over 
and  mentally  slip  each  plot  into  its  re- 
spective pigeon-hole,  we  find  that,  under- 
neath all  his  shifting  scenes  and  varied 
topics,  Mr.  Hichens's  interest  in 
life  narrows  down  to  just  one  form 
of  obsession — namely,  the  study  of 
human  imperfection,  the  analysis  of  those 
various  lesions  in  body,  mind  or  soul 
which,  like  a  flaw  in  the  heart  of  a  gem, 
brand  certain  men  and  women  as  unfit, 
— at  best,  to  be  classed  as  eccentrics, 
and  at  worst  as  monstrosities.  Viewed 
from  this  point,  his  themes  fall  naturally 
under  three  heads:  first,  his  social 
satires,  or  studies  of  the  passing  fads, 
foibles,  •  petty  vices  and  hypocrisies  on 
which  the  world  of  fashion  smiles  in- 
dulgently ;  secondly,  certain  mental  delu- 
sions, occult  phenomena,  psychopathic 
hallucinations,  such  as  form  the  under- 
lying idea  of  stories  of  The  Black 
Spaniel  type, — in  which  each  reader  must 
decide  for  himself  whether  he  is  reading 
an  allegory,  a  diagnosis  of  a  curious 
form  of  insanity,  or  a  report  to  the  So- 
ciety for  Psychic  Research ;  and  thirdly, 
— and  to  this  class  belong  practically  all 
of  Mr.  Hichens's  later  serious  novels, — 
studies  in  moral  depravity,  chronic  and 
often  incurable  maladies  of  the  human 
soul. 

Because  of  this  three-fold  classifica- 
tion of  his  stories,  it  is  impracticable  to 
survey  Mr.  Hichens's  writings  in  any- 
thing approaching  chronological  order. 
His  sardonic  enjoyment  of  the  social  ex- 
travagances of  the  passing  hour  is  more 
or  less  apparent  in  every  book  that  he 
writes,  and  lends  sharp  characterisation 
to  many  an  unforgettable  minor  charac- 
ter. Yet  the  only  volume  since  The 
Green  Carnation  in  which  it  would  be 
fair  to  say  that  social  satire  is  first,  last 


and  all  the  time  the  main  issue  is  The 
Londoners,  in  which  the  pretensions  of 
smart  society,  the  pomps  and  vanities  of 
Mayfair,  are,  as  Mr.  Hichens's  own  sub- 
title implies,  reduced  to  an  absurdity.  Of 
the  second  class  of  plots,  or  those  deal- 
ing with  occultism  and  pseudo-psychic 
phenomena  of  the  Jekyll-Hyde  order, 
we  have,  besides  the  Black  Spaniel,  a 
number  of  weird  and  fantastic  short 
tales  and  two  novels.  Flames:  A  London 
Phantasy,  one  of  his  earliest  eflForts,  and 
The  Dzveller  on  the  Threshold,  which 
is  one  of  his  most  recent.  This  group 
of  stories  represent  various  degrees  of 
cleverness;  but  they  one  and  all  leave 
the  impression  that  the  author  has  not 
put  the  best  of  himself  into  them.  They 
simply  are  the  embodiment  of  certain 
fantastic  ideas  w^hich  in  hours  of  per- 
versity happened  to  riot  through  his 
brain,  and  which  later  he  could  not  bring 
himself  wholly  to  reject.  There  is  a 
loathsome  and  uncanny  horror  about  a 
theme  like  that  of  The  Black  Spaniel, 
that  obviously  fastened,  leech-like,  upon 
the  abnormal  side  of  Mr.  Hichens's  na- 
ture and  refused  to  let  go  its  hold.  Yet, 
even  in  this  instance,  the  strongest  of 
all  his  occult  horror  tales,  the  thing  is 
not  quite  achieved.  By  over-insistence 
upon  obvious  details,  by  under-estimating 
the  intelligence  of  his  readers,  and  ex- 
plaining his  meaning  in  words  of  one 
syllable,  as  though  to  an  audience  of 
little  children,  he  defeats  his  purpose,  and 
destroys  the  last  vestige  of  plau- 
sibility. Mr.  Hichens  savours  too  much 
of  the  e^rth ;  he  is  far  too  interested 
in  the  frailties  and  perversions  of  the 
flesh,  to  gain  credence  when  writing  of 
the  transmigration  of  souls  or  the 
vagaries  of  disembodied  spirits.  Con- 
sequently, it  is  with  his  third  class  of 
stories,  serious  studies  of  human  delin- 
quency, that  we  must  mainly  concern 
ourselves,  in  order  to  take  a  fair  meas- 
ure of  Mr.  Hichens,  as  artist  and  as  stu- 
dent of  human  nature. 

Neither  is  it  worth  while  to  linger 
over  his  shorter  stories,  in  any  of  the 
three  subdivisions.  What  has  so  often 
been  s^id  in  regard  to  the  collection  of 
Egyptian  and  Algerian  tales  that  swell 
the  volume  containing  The  Black  Spaniel 
to  its  required  three  hundred  and  odd 
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pages,  namely,  that  they  were  fugitive 
pages  from  his  note-book  for  The  Garden 
of  Allah,  applies  in  the  main  to  most  of 
has  shorter  efforts.  He  is  essentially 
a  writer  of  the  sustained  effort  type ;  and 
it  is  consequently  only  fair  to  judge  him 
by  his  full-length  volumes.  If  evidence 
were  needed  to  support  the  contention 
that,  other  things  being  equal,  he  minis- 
ters by  preference  to  a-  mind  diseased, 
then  such  a  collection  of  tales  as 
Tongues  of  Conscience  would  fur- 
nish fertile  illustrations.  There  is, 
for  instance,  the  story  of  the  fa- 
mous painter  whose  peace  of  mind 
is  destroyed  because  he  holds  him- 
self responsible  for  having  inspired  a 
street  urchin  with  a  passion  for  the  sea, 
and  the  boy  subsequently  was  drowned ; 
or  again,  in  "The  Cry  of  the  Child,"  we 
have  a  young  doctor,  in  whose  ears  there 
rings  ceaselessly  the  dying  cry  of  his 
own  child,  whom  he  had  cruelly  neg- 
lected in  its  last  hours;  and  still  again, 
in  "How  Love  Came  to  Professor  Guil- 
dea/'  we  are  told  how  a  materialistic 
man  of  science  becomes  subject  to  the 
obsession  of  a  degraded  spirit, — a 
hideous  bit  of  morbidity,  which  might 
pass  for  a  study  in  insanity,  if  the  author 
had  not  precluded  that  explanation  by 
showing  us  the  Professor's  parrot  offer- 
ing its  crest  to  the  caresses  of  unseen 
fingers,  and  mimicking  the  endearments 
of  the  invisible  and  loathsome    visitant. 

But,  as  it  happens,  the  longer  stories 
are  even  more  to  our  purpose  than  the 
short  tales.  Already  in  1895,  his  second 
published  volume,  An  Imaginative  Man, 
clearlv  reveals  the  author's  natural  bent. 
Briefly,  it  is  the  story  of  an  intellectual 
and  highly  cultivated  man  who  is  desti- 
tute of  natural  affections: 

He  -(Denison)  had  never  loved  his  kind,  and 
never  even  followed  the  humane  fashion  of 
pretending  to  love  them.  ...  It  amused  him 
to  observe  them  under  circumstances  of  ex- 
citement, terror  or  pain,  in  a  climax  of  pas- 
sion or  despair.  ...  He  liked  people  when 
they  lost  their  heads,  when  they  became  abnor- 
mal. Anything  bizarre  attracted  him  abnor- 
mally. 

This  curiously  unnatural  personage 
marries  a  charming  and  devoted  wife, 
because  he  chooses  to  suspect  something 
enigmatic  about  her.    Later,  when  he  is 


forced  to  recognise  that  she  is  normal 
and  simple  and  true-hearted,  his  interest 
turns  to  a  dislike  akin  to  hatred.  Accord- 
ingly, he  leaves  her  and,  after  amusing 
himself  for  a  time  in  Egypt,  watching 
the  impotent  rebellion  of  a  boy  in  the 
last  stages  of  consumption,  he  ends  his 
useless  career  by  dashing  out  his  braim 
against  the  Sphynx,  with  which  he  has 
perversely  become  enamoured.  Among 
the  press-clippings  of  that  period  there  is 
one  opinion  upon  which  it  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous to   try   to   improve: 

It  is  a  story  to  remain  a  splendid  monument 
to  unwholesome  fancy,  a  thesaurus  of  morbid 
suggestion,  which  exalts  mere  vulgar  suicide 
into  an  intellectual  resource  of  the  weary- 
minded,  and  degrades  the  humanity  of  virtue 
into  mere  animal  instinct. 

As  a  compinion  picture  to  this  un- 
natural man,  Mr.  Hichens  shortly  after- 
ward gave  us  an  equally  unnatural 
woman,  in  the  person  of  Lady  Caryll  Al- 
labruth,  the  heroine  of  The  Slave. ^  Lady 
Caryll  is  obsessed  by  one  consuming  pas- 
sion, jewels,— by  which,  of  course,  Mr. 
Hichens  wishes  to  svmbolise  all  the  fu- 
tile luxuries  for  which  women,  from 
time  immemorial,  have  sold  themselves. 
She  is  fortunate  in  meeting,  while  still 
quite  youngf,  an  Anglicised  oriental  of 
great  wealth,  who  can  lavish  upon  her 
diamonds,  pearls  and  rubies,  who  under- 
stands her  through  and  through,  with- 
out one  remnant  of  flattering  illusion, 
and  who  actually  wins  her  by  the 
dazzling  splendour  of  one  huge  and 
matchless  emerald.  It  is  her  own  hus- 
band who,  in  the  course  of  the  story, 
sums  her  up  as  follows : 

She  was  born  to  live  in  a  harem,  petted,  as 
an  animal  is  petted,  adorned  with  jewels  as  a 
sultan's  favourite  is  adorned.  Such  a  life 
would  have  satisfied  her  nature.  Her  soul 
shines  like  a  jewel  and  is  as  hard.  ...  A  cer- 
tain class  of  women  has  breathed  through  so 
long  a  chain  of  years  a  fetid  atmosphere,  of  in- 
tellectual selfishness,  has  sold  itself,  body,  mind 
and  soul,  so  repeatedly  for  hard  things  that 
glitter,  for  gold,  for  diamonds,  for  the  petted 
slave-girl's  joys,  that  humanity  has  absolutely- 
dwindled  in  the  race,  just  as  size  might  dwin- 
dle in  a  race  breeding  in  and  in  with  dwarfs;. 
In  Caryll,  that  dwindling  light  of  humanity 
has  gone  out.     My  wife  is  not  human. 
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Now,  It  is  extremely  convenient  for 
a  woman  who  happens  not  to  be  human 
to  have  a  husband  who,  although  aware 
of  the  fact,  does  not  seem  to  mind;  so 
it  was  rather  unfortunate  for  Caryll  Al- 
labruth  that  her  husband  died,  ruined  by 
her  monomania  for  jewels.  In  her  pov- 
erty, however.  Lady  Caryll  managed  to 
retain  the  one  matchless  emerald  with 
which  he  had  won  her.  This  emerald 
is  subsequently  stolen :  and,  since  it  is 
the  one  thiniq;  left  in  life  for  which  she 
cares,  and  all  other  means  of  recovering 
it  fail,  Lady  Caryll  consents  to  become 
the  burglar's  bride,  in  order  that  the 
emerald's  green  fires  may  once  more 
burn  upon  her  breast.  All  of  which,  in 
spite  of  its  melodramatic  extravagance, 
rests  upon  a  foundation  of  perverse  and 
sardonic  logic  that  is  eminently  charac- 
teristic. 

The  next  two  volumes,  in  point  of 
time,  while  unmistakably  expressing  the 
same  outlook  upon  life,  show  a  distinct 
gain  in  the  direction  of  sobriety  and  self- 
restraint.  Felix  and  The  Woman  with 
the  Fan,  although  neither  of  them  books 
of  real  importance  in  themselves,  at  least 
revealed  Mr.  Hichens  as  a  novelist  worth 
watching  for  better  reasons  than  merely 
because  he  could  attract  attention  with  a 
flow  of  epigram,  as  insistent  as  the  crack- 
ing of  a  whip.  Moreover,  although  he 
had  not  learned  to  draw  sympathetic 
characters, — and  it  is  seriously  to  be 
questioned  whether  he  ever  will  learn, — 
he  at  least  began  to  get  rather  nearer 
the  average  human  level  of  understand- 
ing than  in  the  case  of  Denison  or  Lady 
Caryll.  The  heroine  of  Felix  is  not 
naturally  inhuman:  she  is  simply  a  vic- 
tim of  the  drug  habit,  and  unfortunately 
common  and  pitiable  human  weakness, 
although  repulsive  and  rather  nauseating 
when  forced  in  intimate  detail  upon  our 
notice.  If  Mr.  Hichens's  purpose  vvas  to 
do  for  the  opium  habit  what  Zola  did  for 
alcohol  in  L'Assontmoir,  it  is  a  pity  that 
his  misunderstanding  of  the  realistic 
method  has  resulted  in  defeating  his  ob- 
ject. Zola  got  his  effects  by  tireless  and 
uncompromising  accumulation  of  facts, 
flung  at  us  almost  defiantly,  with  no  at- 
tempt to  palliate  or  to  obscure.  What 
^is  characters  made  of  these  facts, 
whether  they  understood  them,  believed 


them,  acted  upon  them  or  not,  was  all  of 
secondary  importance:  facts,  as  nearly 
as  he  could  get  them,  were  the  be-all 
and  the  end-all  of  his  novels,  their  ex- 
cuse and  apology  for  existence.  Mr. 
Hichens,  on  the  contrary,  cannot  be 
frank,  even  if  he  wants  to  be;  he  alwaj'S 
proceeds  by  indirection.  It  is  so  much 
easier  to  suggest  than  to  tell  plainly  an 
unsavoury  fact,  and  then  trust  the  read- 
er's mind  to  go  to  greater  lengths  than 
the  printed  page  would  dare  to  go  I 
In  Felix  we  have  probably  the  best  and 
most  extreme  case  of  this  method  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  range  of  its  author's 
writings.  Felix  himself  is  in  no  wise 
abnormal ;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  just  the 
plain,  ordinary  variety  of  young  fool,  the 
Kipling  type  of  fool,  whose  rag  and  bone 
happens,  to  his  more  complete  undoing, 
to  be  further  complicated  with  a  hypo- 
dermic needle.  Felix  pays  a  brief  visit 
to  Paris,  where  fate  wills  it  that  he  shall 
meet  a  certain  little  tailor  who  in  youth 
had  the  honour  to  make  Balzac  a  "pair 
of  trousers  without  feet,"  and  who  ini- 
tiates Felix  into  the  endless  delights  of 
the  Comedie  Humaine.  This  whole  epi- 
sode of  the  little  tailor  stands  out  lu- 
minously against  a  background  of  human 
slime.  It  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  Mr. 
W.  J.  Locke  can  do  so  supremely  well, 
a  page  that  might  have  fluttered  loose 
from  The  Beloved  Vagabond,  When  the 
final  reckoning  of  Mr.  Hichens's  achieve- 
ments is  to  be  cast  up,  this  little  master- 
piece of  Balzac's  tailor  ought  to  count 
heavily  on  the  credit  side. 

As  for  the  story  of  Felix  as  a  whole, 
it  is  undeniably  strong, — ^as  strong  as  es- 
caping sewer  gas.  Having  read  the 
Comedie  Humaine,  Felix  flatters  himself 
that  human  nature  holds  no  secrets  from 
him;  he  plunges,  hot-headed,  into  the 
turbulence  of  London's  fast  set,  men 
drugged  with  ambition,  women  drugged 
with  vanity,  with  avarice,  with  opium. 
There  is  an  all-pervading  sense  of  some- 
thing unexplained  and  inexplicable. 
Felioc's  inexperience  hangs  like  a  heavy 
veil  before  our  eyes,  and  we  are  forced 
to  grope  with  him,  to  piece  fragments 
of  evidence  together,  iust  as  he  does  and. 
like  him,  often  to  piece  it  wrong.  Es- 
pecially, out  of  the  other  loathsome  and 
unclean    horrors,    there    looms    up,    as 
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nauseously  offensive  as  some  putrescent 
fungoid  growth,  a  certain  corpulent, 
bloated,  blear-eyed  little  dog,  symbolic  of 
human  bestiality.  The  present  writer  can 
recall  no  episode  in  modern  fiction,  not 
even  in  the  audacities  of  Catulle  Mendes, 
which  after  a  lapse  of  some  years  still 
brings  back  the  same  sickening  qualm 
of  physical  illness. 

The  Woman  with  the  Fan,  although 
not  by  any  means  lacking  in  audacities, 
came  as  a  welcome  contrast  to  its  pred- 
ecessor. In  addition  to  its  odd  title,  it 
had  a  somewhat  startling  cover  design, 
the  nude  figure  of  a  woman  apparently 
going  through  some  sort  of  a  drill  with 
an  open  fan.  This  figure,  which  proves  to 
be  a  marble  statuette  known  as  Une 
Danseuse  de  Tunisie,  plays  a  rather  im- 
portant part  in  the  development  of  the 
story.  It  is  the  fan  which  makes  the 
statuette  wicked,  one  of  the  characters 
repeatedly  insists ;  and  the  thought  which 
is  symbolised  by  the  statue  is  that  of  the 
Eternal  Feminine  degraded  by  the  arti- 
ficial and  the  tarnish  of  mundane  life. 
In  applying  the  symbolism  of  this  statu- 
ette to  his  heroine,  Lady  Holme,  Mr. 
Hichens  seems  to  have  taken  a  perverse 
pleasure  in  confusing  right  and  wrong, 
idealism  and  sensuality.  Lady  Holme's 
friends  constantly  identify  her  with  the 
statuette,  and  beg  her  to  "throw  away 
her  fan,"  meaning  that  there  is  a  taint  of 
wickedness  about  her,  and  that  she  is 
capable  of  higher  things.  The  facts  in 
the  case,  however,  hardly  fit  in  with  this 
theory.  Stripped  of  its  symbolism,  the 
book  is  a  studv  of  the  two  elements  which 
go  to  make  up  human  love,  the  phys- 
ical attraction  and  the  psychological. 
Viola  Holme  is  a  woman  in  whom  the 
finer  elements  of  character  lie  dormant. 
She  is  married  to  a  man  of  the  big,  ath- 
letic, primitive  sort,  "a  slave  to  every  im- 
pulse born  of  passing  physical  sensa- 
tions." She  knows  that  oit  poetry,  music, 
and  all  the  finer  things  of  life,  he 
has  not,  and  never  will  have,  the 
slightest  comprehension.  She  knows, 
too,  that  he  loves  her  only  for  the  sur- 
face beauty  of  her  hair,  her  eyes,  her 
symmetry  of  face  and  form,  and  that  if 
she  lost  that  beauty  on  the  morrow,  his 
love  would  go  with  it.  And  yet  she  loves 
him,  in  spite  of  his  crudeness  and  his 


many  infidelities,  because  he  satisfies  the 
demands  of  that  side  of  her  nature  which 
is  the  strongest, — the  side  which  "holds 
the  fan."  Other  men,  the  men  who  urge 
her  to  "throw  the  fan  away,"  offer  her  a 
different  kind  of  love,  because  there  are 
times  when  they  see  in  her  eyes  and  hear 
in  her  voice,  when  she  sings  morbid  little 
verses  from  d'Annunzio,  the  promise  of 
deeper  emotions  than  her  husband  ever 
dreamed  her  capable  of.  Now,  a  woman 
of  Viola  Holme's  temperament  would 
never  voluntarily  "throw  aside  her  fan," 
and  Mr.  Hichens  is  a  sufficiently  keen 
judge  of  women  to  be  aware  of  it.  Noth- 
ing short  of  an  accident  in  which  the 
statuette  is  broken  will  accomplish  this 
miracle.  So  fate  is  invoked,  in  the  shape 
of  an  overturned  automobile,  and  Lady 
Holme  struggles  back  to  consciousness, 
to  find  her  famous  beauty  gone  forever. 
In  its  place  is  a  mere  caricature  of  a  hu- 
man face,  a  spectacle  so  repellent  that, 
of  all  the  men  who  formerly  professed 
to  worship  the  "inner  beauty  of  her 
soul,"  only  one  has  the  courage  to  renew 
his  vows,  and  he  a  poor,  broken-down 
inebriate,  as  sad  a  wreck  as  herself.  Such, 
in  bare  outline,  is  the  story  of  The 
Woman  with  the  Fan,  and  each  reader 
may  apply  the  symbolism  to  suit  himself. 
A  hasty,  snap-shot  interpretation  would 
be  that  Lady  Holme  would  have  become 
a  better  woman,  mentally  and  morally,  if 
she  had  discarded  her  coarse-minded 
husband  and  replaced  him  with  a 
lover  of  more  artistic  temperament. 
But  such  an  interpretation  would  do 
scant  justice  to  Mr.  Hichens's  subtlety. 
The  physical  and  spiritual  elements  of 
love,  he  seems  to  say.  are  too  curiously 
intermeshed  to  be  readily  separated; 
there  is  no  love  so  earthly  that  it  does 
not  get  a  glimme'*  of  higher  things,  no 
love  so  pure  and  idyllic  that  it  does  not 
crave  some  slight  concession  of  the  flesh. 
If  she  would  hold  love,  the  modem 
woman  must  be  content  to  remain  a  little 
lower  than  the  angels,  she  must  hold  to 
her  fan. 

In  spite  of  the  implied  confession  of 
weakness  in  solvinjj  a  rather  big  prob- 
lem with  the  unsatisfactory  makeshift  of 
an  accident.  The  Woman  ivith  the  Fan  is 
obviously,  even  now  as  we  look  back  at 
it  in  the  light  of  his  later  achievements. 
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so  much  bigger  and  stronger  and  more 
vital  than  all  that  went  before  it,  that 
The  Garden  of  Allah,  when  it  followed 
shortly    afterward,    ought   not    to    have 
the  surprise  that  it  actually  was.     Of  this 
book,  the  one  really  big  and  enduring 
contribution  that  Mr.  Hichens  has  made 
to  modern  fiction,  there  is  really  absurdly 
little  to  say.   It  is  so  simple,  so  elemental, 
so  inevitable  in  all  its  parts.    It  may  be 
epitomised  with  more  brevity  than  many 
a  short  story.    There  is  a  certain  Trap- 
pist  monk,  Androvsky,  who,  after  twenty 
years  of  silent  obedience  to  his  order, 
breaks  his  vows,  escapes  from  bondage, 
and  meeting  Domini  Enfilden,  an  inde- 
pendent   English    girl    with    a    lawless 
strain  of  g>'psy  blood  in  her  veins,  woos 
her  with  a  gauche  and  timid  ardour,  and 
carries     her    off    for  a    mad,    fantastic 
honeymoon  into  the  heart  of  the  African 
desert.     The  desert,  so  says  a  Moorish 
proverb,   is   the  Garden   of  Allah ;  and 
here  the  renegade  monk,  fleeing  from  his 
conscience,  with  confession  ever  hover- 
ing  on   his   lips,   and   doubly   punished 
through  dread  of  the  anguish  awaiting 
his   innocent  bride  when  enlightenment 
comes  to  her,  finds  the  solitude  too  vast, 
the  isolation  too  terrifying,    the    immi- 
nence of  divine  wrath  too  overwhelming 
to  be  borne.    It  drives  him  back  to  the 
haunts  of  men,  even  in  the  face  of  a  pre- 
monition that  amounts  to  certainty,  that 
his  secret  will  be  laid  bare  and  his  short- 
lived and  forbidden  joy  be  ended.    Now 
the  theme  of  a  man  breaking  the  holiest 
vows  for  the  unlawful  love  of  a  woman  is 
one  of  the  commonplaces  in  the  history 
of  fiction.     It  is  the  majestic  simplicity 
of  his  materials,  the  isolation  of  his  man 
and  his  woman,  the  sublimity  of  his  re- 
mote,    unfathomable    background     that 
combine  to  raise  this  exceptional  hook  al- 
most to  the  epic  dignity  of  the  First  Fall 
of  Man.     As  has  alreadv  been  insisted, 
in  connection  with  each  succeeding  book, 
Mr.  Hichens  does  not  possess  the  faculty 
of  frankness.    That  Boris  Androvsky  is 
a  sinner,  bearing  the  burden  of  an  un- 
pardonable and  nameless  misdeed,  is  a 
fact  that  we  grasp  almost  at  the  outset ; 
but  Mr.  Hichens  would  have  been  false 
to  his  own  nature  if  he  had  not,  before 
revealing  the  secret,  forced  us  to  suspect 
his  hero  of  everv  known  crime  against 


man,  nature  and  God.  But  suddenly  his 
theme  seems  to  have  taken  possession 
of  him,  to  have  raised  him  against  his 
will,  perhaps  without  his  knowledge, 
out  of  the  pettiness  and  subterfuge 
that  have  dwarfed  so  much  of  his  work, 
into  the  full  light  of  truth  and  sympathy 
and  understanding.  In  a  certain  sense, 
the  book  seems  to  have  written  itself ;  it 
is  a  fantastic  piece  of  word-painting, 
done  with  a  tropical  luxuriance  of 
colour,  a  carnival  of  Algerian  pageantry 
and  African  sunshine;  and  everywhere 
and  all  the  time  is  an  all-pervading  sense 
of  the  mystery,  the  langour,  the  thousand 
blending  sights  and  sounds  and  scents 
of  the  Orient.  Long  after  the  final  page 
is  turned,  you  cannot  shut  out  from  your 
eyes  the  memory  of  the  desert,  "with  its 
pale  sands  and  desolate  cities,  its  ethereal 
mysteries  of  mirage,  its  tragic  splendours 
of  colour,  of  tempest  and  of  heat;"  you 
cannot  forget  the  throbbing  pulsations  of 
burning  air,  the  vast  endless  mono- 
chrome of  earth  and  sky,  the  primeval 
tragedy  of  an  erring  man  and  woman, 
helpless  motes  in  the  glare  of  universal 
sunshine,  impotently  fleeing  from  an 
avenging  God.  It  is  this  one  book  which 
entitles  Mr.  Hichens  to  a  serious  con- 
sideration among  the  novelists  of  to-day. 
Without  it,  he  could  have  safely  been 
passed  over  in  silence. 

It  follows  that,  in  various  degrees,  all 
the  books  that  Mr.  Hichens  has  given 
us  since  The  Garden  of  Allah  are  in  the 
niture  of  an  anticlimax;  and  for  that 
reason  they  may  be  somewhat  briefly  and 
summarily  dismissed.  One  recalls  with 
a  certain  amount  of  cordial  appreciation 
another  and  briefer  story  of  Algeria 
rilled  Barhary  Sheep, — a  book  that  owes 
its  charm  chieflv  to  its  delicate  and  al- 
most  flawless  artistry,  and  its  lack  of  any 
oretension  to  be  more  than  it  actually 
is.  Just  a  bit  of  idle  playing  with  fire, 
a  voung  English  couple  gaining  their  first 
c^limpse  of  African  life  and  African  tem- 
perament; and  while  the  husband  spends 
his  days,  and  sometimes  the  nights,  tire- 
lessly hunting  Barbarv  Sheep,  the  young 
wife,  restless,  unsatisfied,  craving  excite- 
ment, is  drifting  rashly  into  an  extreme- 
ly dangerous  intimacy  with  a  cultured 
and  suave  young  Arab,  an  officer  in  one 
of  the  native  regiments.    What  might  so 
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easily  have  become  a  tragedy  is  brought 
to  a  safe  and  final  solution  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  Arab  from  further  partic- 
ipation through  his  death  at  the  hands 
of  a  fanatical  dervish.  And  to  the  end 
we  have  the  delicious  irony  of  the  utter 
unconsciousness  of  the  phlegmatic  Eng- 
lish husband,  so  intent  on  Barbary  Sheep 
that  he  passes  his  wife,  where  she 
crouches  among  the  rocks,  in  the  desert 
moonlight,  equally  unsuspecting,  as  he 
passes,  the  menace  of  her  Arab  lover,  and 
the  death-blow  that  an  instant  later  re- 
moves that  menace. 

Then  we  have  the  much  over-praised 
Sicilian  story,  The  Call  of  the  Blood, 
and  its  stronger  and  more  sanely  ap- 
praised sequel,  A  Spirit  in  Prison.  Aside 
from  an  almost  pagan  frankness  in  their 
unashamed  recognition  of  physical  pas- 
sion, these  are  conspicuously  clean  vol- 
umes, with  little  if  anything  of  the 
author's  earlier  perversity.  The  chief 
weakness  in  The  Call  of  the  Blood  lies 
in  the  difficulty  of  crediting  a  leading 
episode  and  one  upon  which  the  whole 
structure  of  the  story  hinges:  namely, 
the  fact  that  Hermione,  the  young  Eng- 
lish wife  of  Maurice  Delarey,  feels  her- 
self compelled  to  leave  him  before  their 
honevmoon  in  Sicilv  is  half  over,  in  or- 
der  to  hasten  to  the  bedside  of  Emile 
Artois,  the  Frenchman  who  has  long 
been  in  love  with  her,  and  who  is  said  to 
be  dying.  During  the  brief  weeks  of  her 
absence,  her  husband,  who  has  inherited 
through  his  grandmother  a  strain  of  Si- 
ciliin  blood,  yields  to  the  call  of  this  re- 
mote strain  and  falls  under  the  spell  of 
a  young  peasant  girl's  transient  beauty, 
promptly  paying  the  penalty  for  his  in- 
fidelity at  the  hands  of  the  peasant  girl's 
kinsmen.  Of  the  true  facts  of  this 
tragedy  Hermione  is  never  told ;  she 
knows  only  that  her  husband  was 
drowned,  and  that  she  lost  some  precious 
weeks  of  happiness  by  her  absence  at  the 
bedside  of  the  Frenchman,  whom  she  did 
not  love  and  who  has  lived,  while  the 
EnsrMshman,  whom  she  did  love,  has  died. 
So. believing  him  to  be  the  perfect  type 
of  honour  and  fidelitv,  she  consecrates 
herself  to  lifelong  widowhood. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  The  Call  of  the 
Blood  breaks  off,  with  a  young  and  still 
beautiful  woman  wasting  her  best  years 


in  mourning  for  an  unworthy  man, 
while  the  right  man,  who  knows  the 
tnith  and  might  easily  win  her  if  he 
chose  to  speak,  feels  that  his  lips  are 
sealed  by  his  unwillingness  to  destroy  her 
ideal.  A  Spirit  in  Prison  takes  up  the 
story  some  seventeen  years  later.  The 
scene  is  no  longer  Sicily,  but  a  tiny 
island  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  to  which  the 
widowed  bride  retired  at  the  time  of  her 
bereavement,  to  await  the  birth  of  her 
child,  and  in  which  she  and  Vere,  the 
daughter,  now  a  girl  of  sixteen,  still  have 
their  home.  The  Sicilian  peasant  girl, 
for  whom  Hermione's  husband  proved 
false  to  her,  also  had  a  child,  who  is  now 
a  sturdy  young  fisher  lad,  with  eyes  that 
are  strangely  reminiscent  of  some  one 
whom  Hermione  has  known,  some 
one  in  the  distant  past  whom  she 
either  cannot  or  will  not  name  even 
to  herself.  Her  attention  is  first 
called  to  the  fisher  lad  by  the  in- 
terest that  he  awakens  in  her  daughter, 
Vere;  for  the  girl,  by  some  curious  in- 
stinct, has  recognised  the  ties  of  kinship 
and  has  made  the  boy  her  protege  and 
comrade.  It  takes  very  little  time  for 
Artois,  who  still  loves  Hermione  with 
patient  hopelessness,  and  for  Gaspare, 
her  faithful  old  servant,  to  learn  the 
truth  about  the  boy's  parentage;  and 
these  two  men  instinctively  conspire  to 
keep  Hermione  in  ignorance.  But  by  do- 
ing so  they  unconsciously  prolong  her 
suffering ;  because  her  spirit  is  struggling 
in  the  prison  of  delusion,  and  can  win 
freedom,  and  with  it  love  and  happiness, 
only  through  full  knowledge  of  the  truth. 
Altogether,  these  two  volumes  make  up 
a  strong,  clean,  tender  human  story,  ad- 
mirably handled  to  bring  out  all  the 
values  that  the  plot  contains.  It  revealed 
Mr.  Hichens  as  an  interpreter  of  Italian 
life  somewhere  midway  between  Richard 
Bagot  and  Marion  Crawford,  less  pe- 
dantic than  the  former,  yet  lacking  the 
geniality  of  the  creator  of  Saracinesca, 

Mr.  Hichens  might,  had  he  chosen, 
gone  on  indefinitely  from  this  point,  do- 
ing the  fairly  innocuous,  fairly  entertain- 
ing sort  of  story,  and  letting  us  little  by 
little  forget  the  days  when  a  new  volume 
from  his  pen  meant  an  alternate  gasp  and 
shudder  at  the  turn  of  each  page.  But 
it  is  not  in  his  nature  to  be  content  with 
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doing  the  innocuous  thing.  He  insists 
upon  being  conspicuous ;  and  if  the  only 
way  of  being  conspicuous  is  to  shock  a 
startled  world  into  attention,  he  stands 
ready  to  do  so.  Just  two  more  novels 
demand  a  passing  word :  Bella  Donna  and 
The  Fruitful  Vine,  Of  these  two,  the 
former  is  of  no  special  importance,  either 
in  theme  or  in  detail, — although  in  its 
heroine  he  has  created  one  more  un- 
wholesome and  abnormal  type  that 
lingers  in  the  memory.  At  the  opening 
of  the  story,  Mrs.  Chepstow  is  summed 
up  as  "A  great  beauty  in  decline" : 

Her  day  of  glory  had  been  fairly  long,  but 
now  it  seemed  to  be  over.  She  was  past  forty. 
She  said  she  was  thirty-eight,  but  she  was  over 
forty.  Goodness,  some  say,  keeps  women 
fresh.  Mrs.  Chepstow  had  tried  a  great  many 
means  of  keeping  fresh,  but  she  had  omitted 
that. 

The  facts  about  Mrs.  Chepstow,  which 
Mr.  Hichens  regards  as  of  moment,  are 
that  in  the  zenith  of  her  youth  and  beauty 
she  was  divorced  by  her  husband ;  that, 
having  made  a  failure  of  one  life,  she  re- 
solved that  she  would  make  a  success  of 
another;  that  for  a  long  time  she  kept 
men  at  her  feet,  ministering  to  her  de- 
sires,— and  then  suddenly,  as  she  ap- 
proached forty,  "the  roseate  hue  faded 
from  her  life,  and  a  greyness  began  to 
fall  over  it."  In  other  words,  to  cata- 
logue the  book  roughly,  it  is  one  more 
of  the  many  studies  devoted  to  UAu- 
tome  d'une  Femme.  And  so,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  volume,  we  meet  Mrs.  Chep- 
stow in  the  consulting  room  of  a  famous 
specialist,  Dr.  Meyer  Isaacson,  confiding 
to  him  certain  facts  about  herself,  phy- 
sical, mental  and  moral  facts,  which  the 
reader  is  not  allowed  to  overhear,  which 
the  woman  herself  never  alludes  to  again, 
but  which  Mr.  Hichens  has  no  intention 
of  allowing  the  reader  to  cease  for  one 
moment  to  ponder  over,  with  a  more  or 
less  prurient  curiosity.  Incidentally,  and 
to  this  extent  alone  is  her  confession  jus- 
tified structurally, — it  is  the  memory  of 
what  she  confided  to  him  that  at  a  crucial 
hour  hurries  Dr.  Isaacson  on  a  desperate, 
headlong  Odyssey  to  the  Nile,  in  order  to 
save  a  friend  and  keep  Mr.  Chepstow 
from  the  sin  of  murder.  Rut  all  of  this 
is,  frankly ,^  rather  cheap  stuff,  and  quite 


unworthy  of  the  author  of  The  Garden 
of  Allah,  It  makes  a  normal-minded 
reader  somewhat  exasperated  to  see  a 
rare  talent  so  misused. 

The  Fruitful  Vine  has  been  too  re- 
cently and  too  extensively  discussed  to 
need  a  lenghty  analysis  at  this  time  and 
place.  Of  the  inherent  bigness  of  the 
theme  there  can  be  no  more  question  than 
there  can  be  of  the  fact  that  the  author 
has  unwittingly  done  his  utmost  to  de- 
base it.  The  pathos  of  barrenness,  the 
tragedy  of  a  woman  who  sees  her  hus- 
band's love  alienated  because  she  fails  to 
give  him  sons  and  daughters,  the  whole 
multiplex  problem  of  race  suicide  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  impoverishment  of  too 
great  prolificness  on  the  other, — what 
these  themes  may  give  us  in  fiction,  when 
handled  sincerely  and  from  deep-rooted 
conviction,  we  have  only  to  look  to  Fe- 
conditio  one  of  the  most  honest  and  most 
daring  novels  ever  written,  in  order  to 
realise.  But  Mr.  Hichens  gives  his 
theme  certain  twists  that  put  it  on  a  level 
even  lower  than  Elinor  Glyn's  much 
discussed  Three  Weeks,  There,  at  least, 
was  a  temptation  worthy  of  the  crime, — 
an  heir  to  the  throne,  to  be  supplied  by 
fraud,  to  be  sure,  but  fraud  matched 
against  fraud,  the  trickery  of  rival  polit- 
ical factions,  to  be  met  with  subtler 
craft, — and  a  woman's  life  paying  the 
penalty  of  success.  It  was  not  an  un- 
worthy theme,  but  cheap  workmanship 
that  made  Three  Weeks  the  ephemeral, 
negligible  book  it  was.  But  in  The  Fruit- 
ful Vine  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  a 
delicately  nurtured,  refined  and  cultivated 
Englishwoman,  who  worships  her  hus- 
band, is  willing  to  do  him  the  ultimate, 
crowning  wrong  that  any  wife  can  do. — 
and  then  plan  to  foist  upon  him.  as  his 
son  and  heir,  to  carry  on  his  proud  old 
name  and  hand  down  the  imposition  to 
unnumbered  generations  of  spurious 
Englishmen,  an  interloper,  that  has  not 
the  redeeming  grace  of  being  a  child  of 
love,  but  one  more  basely  begotten,  more 
purely  meretricious  than  half  the  rfame- 
less  waifs  that  crowd  the  asylums.  A  be- 
lated sense  of  fitness  makes  Mr.  Hichens 
apportion  a  punishment  that  in  a  measure 
fits  the  crime.  But,  oh!  the  pity  and 
the  futility  of  the  book,  taken  as  a 
whole ! 
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To  sum  him  up  in  a  few  words,  we 
have  in  Mr.  Hichens  a  man  who  has  cov- 
ered much  paper  to  small  purpose,  who 
has  given  us  a  few  books  that  are  fairly 
innocuous,  and  one  book  that  deserves  to 
live.    And  the  great  danger  in  according 


the  full  measure  of  praise  to  The  Garden 
of  Allah  lies  in  this :  that  by  granting  its 
greatness,  we  seem  to  put  the  stamp  of 
approval  upon  the  other  works  of  its 
author,  so  many  of  which,  unfortunately^ 
are  mentally  and  morally  unclean. 


THE  NEW  ART  OF  STAGE  DIRECTION 


BY  CLAYTON  HAMILTON 


I 


HE  acted  drama  is  a 
compound  work  of  art, 
exhibiting  a  coordina- 
tion of  the  labours  of 
several  different  artists, 
each  of  whom  employs 

his  own  distinct  medium 

of  expression.  Thus,  in  this  multifari- 
ous modern  age,  a  single  acted  play  may 
call  into  conjunction  the  diverse  arts  of 
writing,  acting,  dancing,  painting,  sculp- 
ture, decoration,  music,  and  illustrative 
illumination ;  and  the  artist  who  supplies 
any  of  these  separate  elements  to  the 
general  and  finished  fabric  may  be  igno- 
rant of  the  methods  of  his  fellow-la- 
bourers. No  one  man,  unaided,  can  ac- 
complish the  entire  work ;  and  yet,  if  the 
final  product  is  to  be  worthy  of  the  name 
of  art,  some  individual  among  these 
many  and  diverse  collaborators  must  be 
singled  out  and  made  finally  responsible 
for  the  appeal  of  the  acted  drama  as  a 
whole. 

The  drama  has  altered  its  complexion 
from  age  to  age,  according  as  one  or  an- 
other of  these  associated  artists  has  been 
set  in  supreme  command,  to  the  subordi- 
nation of  his  fellow-craftsmen.  Until 
the  present  age,  the  captaincy  has  always 
fallen  either  to  the  author  or  to  the  actor, 
and  the  other  artists  have  always  been 
subservient  to  these.  In  reviewing  the 
history  of  the  drama  from  the  earliest 
times  until  our  own,  we  might  easily  di- 
vide it  into  literary  periods  and  histrionic 
periods,  according  as  the  author  or  the 
actor  has,  for  the  moment,  assumed  do- 
minion over  it.  A  curious  and  interest- 
ing point  is  that  the  periods  of  great  au- 


thors and  the  periods  of  great  actors 
have  never  coincided.  Whenever  the  ar- 
tist of  one  type  has  been  supreme,  the 
artist  of  the  other  type  has  been  [neces- 
sarily, it  would  seem  in  retrospect] 
merely  a  contributory  functionary. 

History,  which  has  engraved  on  gran- 
ite the  names  of  the  authors  of  the  great 
Greek  tragedies,  has  told  us  next  to  noth- 
ing of  their  actors.  The  two  actors  em- 
ployed by  ^schylus,  the  three  employed 
by  Sophocles,  were  granted  very  little 
opportunity  for  the  exploitation  of  them- 
selves. Their  masks  robbed  them  of  the 
personal  appeal  of  facial  expression; 
their  stilted  boots  inhibited  any  move- 
ments except  those  which  were  conven- 
tionally plastic;  and  all  that  was  left  to 
them  was  to  give  voice  to  the  commen- 
tary of  the  poet  on  a  national  and  famil- 
iar fable.  The  evolutions  of  the  chorus 
must  have  offered  scope  for  the  contribu- 
tions of  a  master  of  the  allied  arts  of 
sculpture  and  the  dance ;  but  the  primary 
and  all-important  appeal  of  the  drama 
was  invested  in  the  lines.  If  the  verse 
were  spoken  audibly  and  read  with  dig- 
nity, the  play  would  have  its  chance :  and 
its  success  or  failure  depended  almost 
solely  on  the  prowess  of  the  author. 
Sophocles  and  Euripides  could  win  prizes 
by  themselves,  without  any  indispensable 
assistance  from  a  collaborating  actor. 

Again,  in  the  Elizabethan  period,  the 
appeal  of  the  acted  drama  depended 
mainly  on  the  author.  History  has  re- 
corded reverently  the  names  of  innumer- 
able writers  of  that  spacious  age,  but  has 
deleted  from  recollection  the  names  of 
all  but  the  very  foremost  actors.  Alleyn 
and  Burbage  are  remembered;  but,  with 
the  fullest  data  bequeathed  to  us  by  con- 
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temporary  commentators,  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  publish  the  entire  cast  of  any 
play  of  Shakespeare's.  The  reason  is 
that,  in  the  Elizabethan  period,  the  lines 
themselves  were  immeasurably  more  im- 
portant than  any  speaker  of  them,  and 
the  actor  was  regarded  only  as  a  secon- 
dary, and  comparatively  unimportant, 
artist. 

But  when,  a  little  later  in  history,  we 
turn  our  attention  to  the  records  of  great 
actors,  we  perceive  [with  a  little  won- 
derment at  first]  that  they  have  flour- 
ished only  in  periods  when  dramatic  au- 
thorship has  been  at  a  very  low  ebb. 
Betterton  is  the  first  great  tragic  actor 
of  whom  we  read  in  the  records  of  the 
English  stage;  and  he  ruled  the  theatre 
at  a  time  when  [if  we  except  the  two 
masterpieces  of  Otway]  the  authorship 
of  tragedy  had  sunk  beneath  contempt. 
Garrick,  the  greatest  actor  that  the  Eng- 
lish stage  remembers,  flourished  in  an 
age  when  tragedy  was  absolutely  sterile 
and  when  comedy  had  paused  to  catch  its 
breath  in  mid-transition  from  Congreve 
to  Sheridan.  He  played  King  Lear  with 
a  fabricated  happy  ending,  and  made  his 
last  appearance  on  the  stage  in  a  comedy 
by  "the  now  forgotten  Mrs.  Centlivre. 
Later,  when  Sheridan  begins  to  write, 
we  hear  a  great  deal  of  him  and  very  lit- 
tle of  his  actors;  and  still  later,  in  the 
early  nineteenth  century,  when  dramatic 
authorship  dived  downward  to  the  low- 
est point  that  it  has  ever  touched  in  Eng- 
land, we  observe  [in  reminiscence]  a 
great  galaxy  of  actors, — Kean,  and  the 
Kembles,  and  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  Mac- 
ready. 

The  obvious  deduction  from  this  sum- 
mary historical  review  appears  to  be  that 
the  theatre-going  public  will  pay  its 
money  for  only  one  thing  at  a  time, — 
either  to  hear  what  an  author  has  to  say, 
or  to  see  an  actor  act;  and  that  it  has 
never  supported  the  theatre  to  receive 
both  of  these  distinct  impressions  simul- 
taneously and  equally.  Thus,  in  a  retro- 
spective view  of  history,  we  perceive  a 
subsistent  antagonism  between  the  au- 
thor and  the  actor  which  has  always  been 
contrary  to  the  highest  theory  of  the 
acted  drama. 

This  unfortunate  antagonism  may  be 
observed,  at  nearer  view,  in  the  records 


of  the  nineteenth  century.  Throughout 
the  first  three-quarters  of  that  most  re- 
cent of  completed  cycles,  the  actor 
reigned  supreme ;  but.  [somewhat  sud- 
denly] in  the  last  quarter,  he  resigned 
his  supremacy  to  some  other  of  his  col- 
laborative artists.  The  period  that  the 
veteran  critic,  Mr.  William  Winter,  re- 
members with  such  pathetic  eloquence 
in  his  backward-looking  books  was  a  pe- 
riod of  memorable  actors;  and  this  [ac- 
cording to  our  logic]  is  only  another  way 
of  saying  that,  at  that  time,  there  were 
no  authors  of  any  consequence.  The 
public  was  equally  interested  in  the  art 
of  Edwin  Booth,  whether  he  was  present- 
ing a  supreme  play  like  Ofhello  or  a 
rhetorical  and  imitative  play  like  Riche- 
lieu, whether  he  was  acting  a  great  part 
like  Hamlet  or  an  artificial  part  like  Ber- 
tuccio.  Shakespeare,  Bulwer-Lytton, 
Tom  Tavlor.  looked  alike  to  the  admirers 
of  this  matchless  actor.  But,  in  studying 
a  later  and  more  literary  age,  we  reread 
The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray  and  forget 
Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell,  and  we  perceive 
that  Mrs.  Dane's  Defence  is  a  very  well- 
made  play  without  recalling  that  Miss 
Lena  Ashwell  is  an  artificial  actress. 

The  most  recent  shift  of  emphasis  from 
the  drama  of  the  actor  to  the  drama  of 
the  author  has  occurred  within  the  recol- 
lection of  theatre-goers  only  thirty  years 
of  age;  and  the  greatest  British  actor 
and  the  greatest  American  actor  of  re- 
cent times  belonged  to  the  age  that  now 
is  past  and  finished,  instead  of  to  the  age 
that  now  seems  blossoming  around  us. 
There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  Sir 
Henry  Irving  and  Mr.  Richard  Mans- 
field were  the  greatest  actors  of  recent 
times  in  England  and  America ;  and  yet 
neither  of  them  did  anything  at  all  to 
further  what  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones 
has  aptly  termed  the  "Renaissance  of  the 
English  Drama"  in  our  days.  They 
made  their  great  successes,  for  the  most 
part,  in  inconsiderable  plays,  like  The 
Bells  and  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde.  Irv- 
ing never  presented  a  play  by  Pinero  or 
Jones, — the  foremost  authors  among  his 
contemporary  countrymen ;  and  Mans- 
field never  presented  a  play  by  any  con- 
siderable American  author, — if  we  ex- 
cept Beau  Brummel,  by  the  youthful 
Clyde  Fitch,  a  piece  in  which  its  author's 
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special    gifts    could    scarcely    be    made 
manifest.     Irving  rejected  Michael  and 
His  Lost  Angel  [by  far  the  greatest  play 
that  Mr.  Jones  has  written,  and  one  of 
the   best  plays  of  this  modern  age],  al- 
though it  contained  two  admirable  parts 
precisely  suited  to  himself  and  to  Miss 
Terry, — for  the  reason,  apparently,  that 
he    could  endure,   in  his  immediate  vi- 
cinity, no  playwright  who  really  counted 
as  an  author.    Mansfield  followed  out  a 
similar    career, — giving   great    perform- 
ances in  bad  plays  by  secondary  writers, 
and  centring  attention  always  on  himself. 
But,  most  recently  of  all,  the  drama 
has  taken  a  new  turning,  as  a  result  of 
which  the  prime  responsibility  is  shoul- 
dered no  longer  either  on  the  actor  or  on 
the  author,  but  on  a  new  and  very  inter- 
esting   functionary, — the    stage-director. 
This  JFunctionary,  who  has  appeared  only 
lately  in  the  history  of  the  theatre,  has 
already,  in  many  instances,  assumed  do- 
minion over  both  the  author  and  the  ac- 
tor, and  bids  fair,  in  the  age  that  is  im- 
mediately to  come,  to  be  the  supreme 
leader  of  the  acted  drama.    To  this  new 
artist — ^the    stage-director — and    to    his 
special,  art,  we  must  therefore  devote  par- 
ticular attention  in  the  present  context. 


II 


The  importance  of  the  stage-director 
in  the  drama  of  to-day  is  rarely  appre- 
ciated by  the  uninitiated  theatre-goer. 
The  actor  appeals  immediatjely  to  the 
eyes  of  the  public,  the  author  appeals 
immediately  to  their  ears ;  but  the  stage- 
director,  whose  work  has  been  completed 
in  the  period  of  rehearsal,  is  never  seen 
in  the  theatre,  and  seldom  even  talked 
about,  after  his  finished  fabric  has  been 
oflFered  to  the  audience.  Yet  nearly  all 
that  is  shown  upon  the  stage  is  the  re- 
sult of  his  selection  and  arrangement, 
and  the  credit  for  a  satisfactory  per- 
fomiance  is  often  due  less  to  the  actors 
than  to  him. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  stage-director 
to  coordinate  the  work  of  the  author,  the 
actors,  the  pictorial  artists  who  design 
the  scenery  and  costumes,  the  electrician, 
the  musicians,  into  a  single  and  self-con- 
sistent whole.  He  decides  upon  the  set- 
ting and  the  lighting  of  each  act,  selects 


and  arranges  the  furniture  and  proper- 
ties, and  works  out  what  is  called  the 
"business"  of  the  play.  He  rehearses  the 
associated  actors,  and  patterns  their  in- 
dividual contributions  into  a  balanced 
and  harmonious  performance. 

His  work  is  analogous  to  that  of  the 
conductor  of  a  modern  orchestra, — who, 
although  he  plays  no  instrument  himself, 
coordinates  the  contributions  of  a  hun- 
dred individual  performers  into  an  ar- 
tistic whole,  regulating  the  tempo  and 
commanding  every  variation  in  the  em- 
phasis. Or  perhaps  [since  we  are  now 
conversing  in  the  summer  season]  we 
may  call  attention  to  a  still  closer  analogy 
that  exists  between  the  stage-director 
and  the  manager  of  a  professional  base- 
ball team.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
baseball  pennants  are  won  not  so  much 
because  of  the  prowess  of  individual 
players  as  because  of  the  crafty  handling 
of  a  team  by  the  directing  manager.  The 
World's  Championship  of  191 1  was  not 
won  by  Bender,  Plank,  or  Coombs,  or 
Eddie  Collins,  or  even  "Home-Run" 
Raker:  it  was  won  by  that  astute  and 
taciturn  director  of  their  strategy,  the 
non-combatant  Connie  Mack.  The  base- 
running  tactics  of  the  Giants  were 
adopted  not  merely  on  account  of  the 
sprinting  speed  of  several  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  team,  but  even  more  on  ac- 
count of  a  theory  of  the  game  that  was 
worked  out  in  imagination  by  Manager 
McGraw,  who  never  plays. 

In  some  instances  the  manager  of  a 
baseball  team  may  be  himself  one  of  the 
participants  in  the  game,  as  was  the 
case,  till  very  recently,  with  Frank 
Chance  of  Chicago.  In  other  instances 
he  may  be  an  ex-player,  who  has  retired 
from  actual  exercise,  like  McGraw.  Or, 
as  in  the  case  of  Hank  O'Day,  of  Cincin- 
nati, he  may  be  a  student  of  the  game 
who  was  never  noted  as  a  player  on  his 
own  account.  To  return  to  our  analogy 
— the  stage-director  may  be  the  author 
of  the  play,  as  in  the  case  of  Sir  Arthur 
Pinero  or  the  late  Clyde  Fitch;  he  may 
be  the  leading  actor,  as  in  the  case  of  Sir 
Henry  Irving  or  Mrs.  Fiske;  he  may  be 
both  of  these,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Gran- 
ville Barker ;  he  may  be  a  retired  actor, 
like  Mr.  Henry  Miller  when  he  produces 
a  piece  in  which  he  plays  no  part ;  or  he 
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may  be  some  student  of  the  stag^e  who 
is  not  known  to  the  public  as  an  individ- 
ual performer,  like  Mr.  George  Foster 
Piatt.  The  ideal  situation  is  indubitably 
that  in  which  the  functions  of  author, 
leading  actor,  and  stage-director  are 
combined  in  one  person,  as  in  the  classic 
case  of  Moliere  or  in  the  modern  in- 
stance of  Mr.  William  Gillette;  for  the 
greater  the  measure  of  the  compound 
imagining  that  is  concentrated  in  a  single 
mind,  the  greiter  the  likelihood  of  a  har- 
monious result.  But  in  cases  where  the 
labour  is  divided  among  different  people, 
the  final  and  supreme  responsibility,  in 
the  contemporary  theatre,  is  vested  in  the 
stage-director.  At  the  present  time,  the 
actor  and  the  author  can  escape  the  domi- 
nation of  the  stage-director  only  by  as- 
suming his  special  functions  in  addition 
to  their  own. 

Thus,  though  in  reviewing  the  history 
of  former  ages  we  may  divide  it  into 
periods  of  the  author's  dominance,  and 
must  define  the  present  age  as  a  period 
of  the  dominance  of  the  stage-director. 
This  all-important  functionary  has  only 
recently  been  evolved,  to  cope  with  the 
complexity  of  our  modern  Drama  of  Il- 
lusion. We  are  told  by  historians  of 
music  that  in  the  seventeenth  century 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  conductor 
for  an  orchestra:  one  of  the  associated 
players,  while  performing  on  an  instru- 
ment himself,  merely  set  the  tempi  for 
his  fellow-artists.  Similarly,  in  the  early 
history  of  baseball,  the  conduct  of  games 
depended  almost  entirely  on  the  physical 
skill  of  individual  contestants:  it  was 
only  later  in  the  evolution  of  the  sport 
that  such  managerial  expedients  as  the 
sacrifice  hit,  the  hit  and  run,  the  squeeze 
play,  and  the  double  steal,  came  to  be 
ordered,  by  hidden  signals,  from  the 
bench.  The  problem  of  the  contempo- 
rary theatre,  for  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  drama,  is  a  problem  of  team- 
play,  in  which  the  contributions  of 
the  individual  artists  must  be  studi- 
ously subordinated  to  the  directing 
will  of  a  manager,  or  conductor,  of  the 
stage. 

In  their  own  periods  people  went  to 
hear  Shakespeare  or  went  to  see  Gar- 
rick;  and  neither  at  the  Globe  Theatre 
nor  at  Drury  Lane  was  a  stage-director 


thought  of.  But  in  New  York,  at  the 
present  day,  people  often  flock  to  the 
theatre,  not  so  much  to  listen  to  the  au- 
thor or  to  observe  the  actors,  as  to  en- 
joy [to  single  out  our  most  emphatic  in- 
stance] the  stage-direction  of  Mr.  David 
Belasco, — who  rarely  writes  any  of  his 
plays  and  never  acts  in  them. 

The  reason  for  the  predominance  of 
the  stage-director  in  the  present  period  is 
that  the  drama  has  recently  become  [for 
the  first  time  in  its  history]  more  visual 
than  auditory  in  its  method  of  appeal^ 
and  that  the  visual  aspect  of  any  acted 
play  can  be  estimated  and  adjudicated 
rightly  only  by  an  advisory  artist  who 
sits  in  front  of  the  production.  The  ac- 
tors cannot  see  how  the  entire  stage  looks 
at  any  moment;  and  the  writer  of  the 
lines  [unless  he  be  himself  a  stage-di- 
rector] is  likely  not  to  work  out  in  detail 
the  visual  rendition  of  his  thought. 


Ill 


The  specialised  function  of  the  stage- 
director  was  evolved  into  existence  at  a 
period  when  realism  was  rampant  in  all 
the  arts,  and  when  the  theatre  [for  the 
only  time  in  its  history]  had  become  ade- 
quately equipped,  in  its  mechanical  ap- 
purtenances, for  an  approximate  imita- 
tion of  actuality.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
surprising  that  the  history  of  stage-di- 
rection in  the  last  thirty  years  has  been 
the  history  of  a  return  to  nature.  Never 
before  has,  the  theatre  approached  our 
present-day  success  in  holding  up  the 
mirror  to  contemporary  life.  The  plays 
of  Mr.  Granville  Barker,  who  stage-di- 
rects his  own  productions  as  author  and 
as  actor,  reflect  the  very  look  of  daily 
life;  and  it  seems  safe  to  assert  that  the 
New  Art  of  Stage-Direction  has  carried 
realism  to  its  ultimate  achievement  in  the 
art  of  drama. 

But  the  very  merits  of  our  current 
stage-direction  at  its  best  carry  with 
them  certain  concomitant  defects.  Our 
pursuit  of  actuality  has  lured  us  aloof 
from  that  eternal  race  wherein  the  great- 
est athletes  among  artists  pass  onward, 
in  relays,  the  torch  of  truth.  Our  eager- 
ness to  record  the  temporary  fact  has 
blinded  us  a  little  to  the  vision  of  the 
perennial,  recurrent  generality.     We  set 
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forth  plays  that  have  the  very  look  of 
liere  and  now,  instead  of  revealing  inti- 
mations of  immortality. 

The  most  obvious  errors  of  our  con- 
temporary art  of  stage-direction  [and 
each  of  these,  of  course,  is  closely  related 
to  a  merit  and  a  triumph]  are  three  in 
number.  First,  by  its  insistence  on  de- 
tails, it  disperses  and  distracts  the  atten- 
tion of  the  audience ;  secondly;  it  imposes 
an  unnecessary  and  unfortunate  expense 
tipon  the  business-manager  of  the  pro- 
duction ;  and  thirdly,  it  is,  in  the  highest 
sense,  inartistic,  because  it  is  unimagina- 
tive. Each  of  these  objections  may  be 
illustrated  in  detail. 

Our  stage-direction  is  meritorimis 
mainly  because  of  the  carefulness  and 
thoroughness  with  which  we  reproduce 
the  facts  of  nature;  and  it  is  erroneous 
mainly  because  of  our  too  sedulous  in- 
sistence on  details.  Mr.  David  Belasco 
may  be  selected,  in  America,  as  an  ex- 
ponent of  the  current  art  of  stage-direc- 
tion at  its  best.  It  takes  him  nearly  two 
years  to  work  up  the  scenical  investiture 
of  each  of  his  productions ;  and,  when  at 
last  he  lifts  his  curtain,  he  lifts  it  on  a 
glimpse  of  life.  His  only  error  is  a  ten- 
<lency  to  diseconomise  attention  by  forc- 
ing the  spectator  to  look  at  several  hun- 
dred interesting  details,  instead  of  sum- 
marising these  details  in  an  impression- 
istic picture  that  should  suggest  at  once, 
and  in  a  single  glance,  the  mood  of  the 
action  that  is  to  be  exhibited.  The  one 
'^^m  in /which  the  entire  story  of  The 
j^iturn  of  Peter  Grimm  is  unfolded  is 
extremely  beautiful  and  aptly  suited  to 
the  story ;  but  the  setting  is  too  crowded 
with  details,  and  the  effect  of  the  nar- 
rative would  be  made  more  simple,  and 
therefore  more  emphatic,  if  half  a  hun- 
<lred  interesting  objects  were  deleted 
from  the  picture.  When,  for  instance, 
an  entrance  door  (right  forward)  is 
opened  to  admit  an  actor,  it  reveals  a 
vista  of  a  fully  furnished  dining-room 
(off-stage)  that  is  decorated  with  innu- 
merable objects  that  attract  the  eye. 
Hence  the  attention  of  the  spectator  en- 
ters the  dining-room  at  once,  and  stays 
there,  even  though  some  necessary  busi- 
ness of  the  play  is  being  enacted  in  the 
:main  room  on  the  stage. 

Our  present  avidity  for  the  agglomer- 


ation of  innumerable  accurate  details  has 
increased,  beyond  any  reasonable  neces- 
sity, the  expense  of  the  average  theatri- 
cal production ;  and  this  is  a  very  unfor- 
tunate thing  for  the  art  of  the  drama, 
because  it  tends  to  make  our  managers 
more  tremulous  in  considering  the  pos- 
sible production  of  a  meritorious  work 
that  may  not  appeal  to  great  numbers  of 
the  public.  About  a  year  ago,  Mr. 
George  C.  Tyler  published  a  magazine 
article  in  which  he  complained  that, 
whereas  in  1897  the  public  was  satisfied 
with  a  production  that  cost  only  one 
thousand  dollars,  it  demanded  in  191 1  a 
production  that  cost  seventy-five  thou- 
sand dollars, — a  new  insistence  that  made 
the  career  of  the  producing  manager  ex- 
ceedingly precarious  at  the  present  day. 
The  answer  is  that  this  insistence  has  not 
been  made  spontaneously  by  the  theatre- 
going  public,  but  has  been  stimulated  ar- 
tificially by  the  managers  themselves. 
The  particular  production  that  Mr.  Tyler 
had  in  mind,  at  the  time  he  wrote  this 
article,  was  his  own  recent  production 
of  The  Garden  of  Allah,  At  the  present 
date  it  is  unnecessarv  to  insist  that  The 
Garden  of  Allah,  considered  as  a  dra- 
matic composition,  was  not  worthy  of  the 
expenditure  of  even  fifty  dollars ;  for  all 
the  real  camels  and  imported  Arabs  and 
mechanical  sandstorms  in  the  world 
could  not  lift  it  into  living.  In  other 
words — to  look  at  the  matter  from  the 
standpoint  of  art — Mr.  Tyler  wantonly 
wasted  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  in 
working  out,  in  careful  and  complete  de- 
tail, an  investiture  for  a  dramatic  fabric 
that  was  worthless  in  itself. 

Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  suc- 
cess of  many  genuine  and  worthy  plays 
is  jeopardised  by  the  fact  that,  under  the 
conditions  that  exist  at  present,  it  costs 
too  much  to  put  them  on  the  stage.  In 
recent  years  Mr.  Belasco  has  required  his 
playwrights  to  unfold  their  stories  in  a 
single  set  whenever  possible,  and  at  the 
utmost  to  shift  the  scene  of  the  action 
only  once  Thus,  for  merely  economic 
reasons,  he  now  imposes  on  the  drama 
an  observance  of  the  so-called  Unity  of 
Place,  which  the  efforts  of  the  best  prac- 
titioners of  other  ages  have  proved  to  be 
an  undesirable  ideal. 

It  is  obvious  that,  if  the  art  of  the 
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drama  is  to  be  allowed  to  develop  freely, 
our  stage-directors  must  devise  some 
method  of  decreasing  the  expense  of  th^ 
average  production.  And  evidently  the 
only  thing  that  can  be  done  is  to  lessen 
our  present  insistence  on  accurate  de- 
tails, and  to  invent  some  summary  an  ' 
more  imaginative  method  for  projecting 
our  stories  on  the  stage. 

For,  finally,  the  main  demerit  of  our 
current  art  of  stage-direction  is  the  fact 
that,  though  admirably  photographic,  it 
is  utterly  unimaginative.  It  costs  a  great 
deal  to  make  the  moon  rise  on  the  mod- 
ern stage,  because  we  invent  an  artifice 
that  is  a  marvel  of  mechanical  dexterity ; 
but  it"  cost  Shakespeare  nothing  to  make 
his  audience  imagine  a  moon-rise  at  the 
opening  of  the  last  act  of  The  Merchant 
of  Venice.  And  Shakespeare's  method, 
even  for  the  modern  theatre,  remains  the 
better  of  the  two.  The  most  enjoyable 
experience  in  life  is  the  easy  exercise  of 
one's  own  mind ;  and  the  spectators  in 
the  theatre  will  enjoy  themselves  in  pro- 
portion as  their  minds  are  called  easily 
into  activity  by  the  spectacle  that  is  pre- 
sented to  them.  The  stage-director 
should  therefore  study  not  so  much  how 
he  may  accomplish  the  creative  work 
himself  as  how  he  may  contrive  to  make 
the  audience  accomplish  it  during  the  two 
hours'  traffic  of  the  stage.  There  is  no 
advantage  in  setting  half  of  Rome  upon 
the  boards  to  listen  to  Marc  Antony's 
oration,  if,  with  a  mere  handful  of  super- 
numeraries, the  stage-director  can  make 
the  audience  imagine  that  half  of  Rome 
is  present.  We  have  carried  the  con- 
temporary photographic  method  to  its  ut- 
temiost  development:  a  change  is  ob- 
viously needed :  and  it  is  apparent  that 
the  next  turn  that  the  art  of  the  theatre 
must  take  is  a  turn  toward  more  imagi- 
native stage-direction. 

IV 

The  stage-direction  of  the  immediate 
future  has  already  cast  its  light  before  it. 
Already  three  thoroughly  practicable 
remedies  have  been  suggested  for  the 
three  evils  that  have  been  enumerated. 
Professor  Max  Reinhardt,  of  Berlin,  has 
shown  us  how  we  may  obtain  relief  from 
the  insistence  on  details ;  the  Irish  Players 
have  shown  us  how^  to  save  money  wisely 


in  the  preparation  of  productions:  and 
Mr.  Gordon  Craig  has  shown  us  in  his 
practice  (and  endeavoured,  somewhat 
vainly,  to  teach  us  in  his  theory)  how  we 
may  turn  the  theatre  to  more  imagina- 
tive uses. 

It    was   very    instructive,   during   the 
recent  season,  to  compare  the  production 
of  Kismet — which  was  put  on,  according 
to  our  customary  photographic  method, 
by  one  of  our  best  American  stage-direc- 
tors,   Mr.    Harrison    Grey    Fiske — with 
Professor     Reinhardt's     production     of 
Sumurun.      Both    of    these    plays    told 
phantastic  Oriental  stories  imitated  from 
the  Arabian  Nights;  but  the  methods  c^f 
production  were  diametrically  dissimilar. 
Kismet  was  made  beautiful  by  the  elabo- 
ration   of    details;    but    Sumurun    was 
made  beautiful  by  the  suppression  of  de- 
tails.   Mr.  Fiske's  method  was  to  multi- 
ply  effects;   but    Professor   Reinhardt's 
method  was  to  simplify  them.    His  scen- 
ery  was   exceedingly   simple.      He    em- 
ployed bare,  blank  backgrounds  of  some 
single,  unobtrusive  colour — backgrounds 
that  stopped  the  eye  instead  of  luring  it 
onward  by  perspective  lines ;  and  by  this 
means  he  contrived  to  fling  full  empha- 
sis  upon    the    costumes    of   his   actors, 
which  became  the  leading  factors  in  his 
picture.     Much  of  his  scenery  was  de- 
liberately   crude.      There    was,    for    in- 
stance, a  pink  palace  with  wabbly  little 
windows  that  looked  as  if  a  child  had 
painted   it   playfully    in   a   picture-booV 
Kismet  was  localised,  with  arciiaeolou^    , 
accuracy,  in  the  Baghdad  of  a  thouj^.^n,! 
years  ago,  and  was  consistently  Arabian ; 
but  Siimuriin  displayed  a  careful   lack 
of  localisation  in  either  place  or  time. 
Some  of  the  costumes  suggested  Turkey, 
others  Persia  or  Arabia,  others  China  or 
Japan;  and  there  was  no  possible  means 
of  guessing  at  any  definite  date  for  the 
story.     The  architecture  belonged  to  no 
country  and  to  no  age;  it  was  merely 
phantastically  Oriental.    Throughout  the 
whole    production    the    truth    was    im- 
pressed upon  the  eye  that  the  Orient  of 
Sumurun  was  an  Orient  of  dream :  and 
the  setting  had  no  anchorage  in  actuality. 
The  lighting  was  similarly  simple.  There 
were  only  two  light-values  in  the  strik- 
ing picture  of  the  bed-chamber  of  the 
Sheik;  and  the  scene  inside  the  theatre 
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of  the  Hunchback  was  also  a  marvel  of 
economy  in  lighting. 

The  second  problem — the  problem  of 
expense — has  been  coped  with  practically 
by  the  Irish  Players.     These  associated 
lovers  of  the  drama  carry  with  them  an 
extensive  repertory,  and  they  cannot  af- 
ford to  spend  any  considerable  sum  of 
money  on  the  investiture  of  any  of  their 
plays;  but  they  have  successfully  sur- 
mounted this  economic  difficulty  by  cast- 
ing emphasis,  not  on  the  scenery  and 
properties,   but  on  the   reading  of  the 
lines  and  on  the  lighting  of  the  stage. 
When  they  present  a  play  of  Synge's, 
they  let  the  author  do  the  work,  by  read- 
ing' with  undisrupted  fluency  the   long 
roll  of  his  rhythm.    At  other  times  they 
contrive  to  decorate  a  scarcely  furnished 
stage  by  a   deft  manipulation  of  their 
lighting.    Birthright,  for  instance,  is  set 
in  a  homely  cottage,  with  only  a  few 
necessary  bits  of  furniture  and  scarcely 
any  properties.    There  is  a  fireplace  (left 
forward),  and  a  staircase  leading  off- 
stage to  the  right.    The  set  is  very  shal- 
low.    The  back  discloses  a  blank,  bare 
wall,  interrupted  only  by  a  window  and 
a  door.     Not  a  single  picture  is  hung 
upon  this  surface  of  dingy  plaster.    But 
the  footlights  are  suppressed.    The  stage 
is  lighted  only  by  the  firelight,  a  candle 
on  the  table,  and  some  unindicated  il- 
lumination  in  the  flies.     The  result  is 
that  the  actors,  as  they  move  about,  cast 
huge  and  varying  shadows  over  the  bare 
surface  of  the  wall  and  decorate  it  con- 
tinuously  with  fluctuating  and   impres- 
sive designs.     Again,  in  The  Rising  of 
the  Moon,  the  footlights  are  suppressed, 
and   the  stage  is   lighted   only   by  two 
streams   of    apparent   moonlight    which 
come  to  a  focus  at  a  large  barrel  in  the 
centre,  on  which  the  two  most  impor- 
tant actors  seat  themselves, — while  the 
wharf  and  the  water  in  the  background 
are  merely  imagined  in  a  darkness  that 
is  inscrutable  and  alluringly  mysterious. 
In  these  two  instances,  the  Irish  Players 
contrived  to  set  their  stage  with   rare 
imaginative    eflFectiveness,    without    any 
expenditure  of  money  whatsoever. 


One  oi  the  leaders  of  the  new  move- 
ment toward  a  more  imaginative  hand- 


ling of  the  stage  is  Mr.  Gordon  Craig. 
Mr.  Craig  has  toiled  for  many  years  as 
a  designer  of  costumes,  scenery,  and 
properties;  he  has  tried  experiments  in 
the  delicate  art  of  lighting  the  stage ;  and 
he  has  made  a  few  productions,  in  va- 
rious European  capitals,  which  have 
been  favourably  received.  He  has  been 
regarded  by  many  critics  as  a  salutary 
idealist,  and  has  been  hailed  by  a  few 
as  the  prophet  of  a  new  era  in  the  thea- 
tre. Meanwhile,  he  has  exhibited  his 
designs — all  of  which  are  odd  and  many 
of  which  are  interesting — and  has  talked 
a  great  deal,  in  those  rapt,  ecstatic,  and 
indecipherable  terms  that  impress  the  un- 
initiated. 

Mr.  Craig  has  recently  published  in 
America  a  volume  On  the  Art  of  the 
Theatre."^  This  volume  is  a  bewildering 
production.  It  indicates  that,  however 
able  Mr.  Craig  may  be  as  a  designer  of 
scenery  and  costumes,  he  i5  utterly  in- 
capable of  any  exercise  of  the  literary 
art.  His  book  is  inconsecutive  and  in- 
coherent. He  splashes  about  in  a  splurge 
of  words,  like  a  baby  in  a  bath-tub.  Sev- 
eral of  his  reviewers  have  hailed  him  as 
a  genius — by  which  they  mean,  appar- 
ently, that  he  is  incapable  of  intelligent 
analysis  or  orderly  exposition.  His  book 
is  an  extremely  messy  work.  He  begins 
by  damning  the  entire  contemporary 
theatre — a  theatre,  let  us  remember,  that 
is  illustrated  by  the  labours  of  such  ar- 
tists as  Pinero,  Maeterlinck,  and  Brieux 
— and  by  announcing  with  prophetical 
solemnity  that  he,  and  he  alone,  can  re- 
form and  rehabilitate  it;  and  then  he 
talks  and  talks,  for  page  after  page, 
without  offering  any  explanation  of  the 
method  by  which  he  intends  to  proceed 
to  this  accomplishment.  Whatever  ideas 
he  may  have  in  his  head  are  obscured  by 
his  futile  efforts  to  express  them.  His 
volume  is  therefore  an  exasperating 
work.  The  reader  feels  that  he  knows 
less  about  the  author's  principles  after 
he  has  read  it  than  he  thought  he  knew 
before  he  began  to  turn  the  pages.  This 
noisy  and  amorphous  publication  ac- 
tually subtracts  from  the  reader's  knowl- 
edge, not  only  of  the  general  art  of  the 

♦On  the  Art  of  the  Theatre.  By  Edward 
Gordon  Craig.  Chicago:  Browne's  Book- 
store. 
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theatre,  but  of  Mr.  Craig's  particular 
ideas.  If  Mr.  Craig  sincerely  desires  to 
contribute  to  the  progress  of  the  stage, 
he  should  first  gag  himself,  and  then  per- 
mit some  trained  and  skilful  writer  to 
study  his  designs  and  explain  their  pur- 
port lucidly  and  sanely  to  the  public. 

Yet,  beneath  the  raving  of  this  pre- 
tentious and  preposterous  indigestion  of 
ideas,  the  patient  reader  may  perceive 
the  recurrence  of  certain  principles  which 
are  more  sane  than  this  rabid  writer's 
exposition  of  them.  Mr.  Craig,  for  in- 
stance, refuses  to  regard  the  drama 
either  as  a  department  of  literature  or 
as  a  department  of  pictorial  art.  He  re- 
gards it  as  a  distinct  and  independent 
artistic  evocation,  of  which  the  elements 
are  action,  words,  line,  colour,  and 
rhythm.  He  considers  the  stage-director 
as  inevitably  the  ultimate,  supreme  com- 
mander of  the  collaboration  required  by 
this  compound  art.  All  of  this  is  sane 
enough;  but  he  then  proceeds  to  deify 
the  stage-director.  He  even  goes  so  far 
as  to  express  a  desire  to  abolish  both  the 
author  and  the  actor  in  order  that  the 
stage-director  may  not  be  hampered  by 
any  intermediary  artists  in  the  expres- 
sion of  his  imaginative  ideas.  Mr.  Craig 
wduld  supplant  the  actor  by  a  perfect, 
but  involuntary,  puppet,  which  he  calls 
by  the  hybrid  and  horrific  term  of  Uber- 
Marionette;  and  by  a  company  of  these 
puppets  he  would  have  the  drama  acted 
without  words.  Thereby  he  would  cast 
preponderant  emphasis  upon  the  scenery 
and  lighting,  and  would  make  the  drama 
only  an  exercise  in  stage-direction.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  this 
idea  is  mad. 

Mr.  Craig  has  recently  made  a  pro- 
duction of  Hamlet  in  the  Art  Theatre 
of  Moscow;  and  the  accounts  of  this 
production  are  much  more  worthy  of 
studious  consideration  than  any  of  his 
own  remarks  in  the  volume  now  before 
us.  Let  us  consider  the  following  pas- 
sage from  a  report  in  the  London  Times 
for  January   12,   1912: 

Every  scene  in  the  Hamlet  has  for  its  founda- 
tion   an   arrangement   of   screens    which    rise 


to  the  full  height  of  the  proscenium,  and  con- 
sist of  plain  panels  devoid  of  any  decoration. 
Only  two  colours  are  used — a  neutral  cream 
shade  and  gold.  A  complete  change  of  scene 
is  created  simply  by  the  rearrangement  of 
these  screens,  whose  value  lies,  of  course,  not 
£0  much  in  themselves,  as  in  their  formation 
and  the  lighting.  Mr.  Craig  has  the  singular 
power  of  carrying  the  spiritual  significance  of 
words  and  dramatic  situations  beyond  the  actor 
to  the  scene  in  which  he  moves.  By  the  sim- 
plest of  means  he  is  able,  in  some  mysterious 
way,  to  evoke  almost  any  sensation  of  time 
or  space,  the  scenes  even  in  themselves  sug- 
gesting variation  of  human  emotion. 

Take,  for  example,  the  Queen's  chamber  in 
the  Castle  of  Elsinore.  Like  all  the  other 
scenes,  it  is  simply  an  arrangement  of  the 
screens  already  mentioned.  There  is  nothing 
which  definitely  represents  a  castle,  still  less 
the  locality  or  period;  and  yet  no  one  would 
hesitate  as  to  its  significance — ^and  why?  Be- 
cause it  is  the  spiritual  symbol  of  such  a 
room.  A  symbol,  moreover,  whose  form  is 
wholly  dependent  upon  the  action  which  it 
surrounds ;  every  line,  every  space  of  light  and 
shadow,  going  directly  to  heighten  and  amplify 
the  significance  of  that  action,  and  becoming 
thereby  something  more  than  its  mere  setting 
— a  vital  and  component  part  no  longer  sepa- 
rible    from   the    whole. 

All  of  this  is  extremely  interesting — 
though  we  may  wish  that  the  correspon- 
dent of  the  Times  had  been  a  little  more 
explicit  in  elucidating  precisely  how  Mr. 
Craig's  arrangement  of  monochromatic 
screens  became  the  "spiritual  symbol  of 
a  room."  One  point  is  clear:  and  that  is 
that  Mr.  Craig  has  apparently  succeeded 
in  suppressing  all  superfluous  details,  in 
diminishing  considerably  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  producing  manager,  and  in 
forcing  the  audience  to  create  in  imagi- 
nation the  most  telling  features  of  the 
investiture  of  the  play.  In  doing  this  he 
has  pointed  the  way  toward  a  new  ma- 
nipulation of  the  exercise  of  stage-direc- 
tion, which  is  more  laudatory  than  the 
manifestations  of  this  difficult  art  which 
are  commonly  current  in  the  theatre  of 
to-dav. 


THE    MISSION    PAGEANT    AT 
SAN    GABRIEL 

BY  WILLARD  HUNTINGTON  WRIGHT 

On  the  hi'enty-nitith  of  April  there  was  produced  at  San  Gabriel  (near  one 
of  the  oldest  missions  in  California)  a  mission  pageant  play — a  presentation  unique 
in  the  annals  of  American  dramatic  history.  The  establishment  of  this  mission 
play,  which  is  to  be  an  annual  institution,  is  unquestionably  an  important  and  sig- 
tiificattt  dramatic  event.  A  special  theatre  was  built,  and  the  actual  cost  of  the 
first  production,  exclusive  of  salaries,  was  over  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Three 
hundred  people,  led  by  the  Princess  La£arovich-Hrebrelianovich  {Eleanor  Cal- 
houn), took  part  in  the  performance.  The  play  was  produced  by  Henry  Kabi- 
erske,  who  produced  the  Queen's  Jubilee  Pageant  in  England  and  the  Pageant  of 
American  History  at  Philadelphia. 


HENKY  KABIEBSKE,  WHO  PRODUCED  THE  "MISSION  JOHN    STEVEN    MCGROARTV,   THE   AUTHOR    OF   THE 

PLAY."      MR.   KABtEBSKE  IS  A  PAGEANT    MASTER  "MISSION      PLAY,"     A      SIGNIFICANT     DRAMATIC 

OF    WIDE    REPUTE.       HE    WAS    THE    DIRECTOR    OF  PAGEANT   FOUNDED  ON   THE  EARLY   FBANCISCAU 

THE   PHILADELPHIA    HISTORICAL   PAGEANT,   AND  HISTORY    OF   CALIFORNIA. 
THE  queen's  jubilee  PAGEANT  IK  ENGLAND. 


THE  FIRST  CHR1STE.V1.NG  OK  AN  INDIAN  IN  CALIFOBMA.  A  SCENE  IN  ACT  I  01"  THE 
THKATRE  AT  SAN  GABRIEL  CALIFORNIA.  THIS  EDUCATIONAL  COMMUNITY  FLAY  IS 
THE  NUMEROUS  REQUIREMENTS  OF  PAGEANTRY,  BUT  FOLLOWING  CLOSELY  THE  LINES 
UNIFIED,  CAREFULLY  BUILT  TRAGEDY,  ARE  ALL  HISTORICAL  FIGURES;  AND  THE  XARRA- 
THAT  PART  OF  EARLY  CALIFORNIA  HISTORY  FROM  THE  FIRST  WHITE  SETTLEMENT  ON 
THE  END  OF  SPAIN'S  DOMINANCE,  SIXTY-FIVE  YEARS  LATER.  IN  THE  PRESENT 
AND  DON  CASPAR  DE  PORTOLA,  THE  LEADER  OF  THE  EXPEDITION.  THE  BAPTISM.\L 
OCCURS  THE  DISCOVERY  AND  NAMING  OF  SAN   FRANCISCO  BAY. 


THE  Cl.rMAX  OF  ACT  I  OF  THE  ''MLSSION  I'LAY."  JUST  AS  PORTOLA  AND  HIS  LITTLE 
ASCENDS  PRESIDIO  HILL  AND  PRAYS  FOR  DON  GALVEZ'S  RELIEF  SHIP,  WHICH  FOR 
POINT  LOMA— AN  EVENT  WHICH  MARKS  THE  BEGINNING  OF  CALIFORNIA  HISTORY. 
HAS  BEEN  IN  SEARCH  OF  MONTEREY;  THE  SUPPLIES  HAVE  DWINDLED:  STARVATION 
OF  CIVILISING  CALIFORNIA  IS  TO  BE  ABANDONED  AT  THE  TURNING  OF  THE  TIDE. 
GREAT  AN  INFLUENCE  DOES  HE  WIELD,  THAT  FOR  THE  LAST  HALF  OF  THE  ACT  THE 
FORCE  OF  THE  I'ERSONALITIES  OF  ITS  CHARACTERS,  THE  EPIC  ROMANCE  OF  THIS  BIT 
FORM  OF  P.AGEANT  COULD   REVEAL  IT.  NO   MATTER   HOW  STUPENDOUS  OR  IMPRESSIVE 


■MISSION  PLAY,"  A  HISTORICAL  PAGEANTDRAMA  RECENTLY  PRESENTED  IN  ITS  OWS 
UNLIKE  ANYTHING  OF  ITS  KIND  EVER  ATTEMPTED  IN  AMERICA,  MEETING  NOT  ONLY 
OK  DRAMATIC  CONSTRUCTION,  THE  PRINCIPAL  CHARACTERS  OF  THE  PLAY,  WHICH  IS  A 
TIVE  ITSELF  DOES  NOT  DEVIATE  FROM  ACTUAL  HISTORIC  EVENTS.  THE  PLAY  COVERS 
THE  SHORES  OF  SAN  DIEGO  BAY.  TO  THE  INVASION  OF  THE  GRINGOS,  WHICH  MARKED 
SCENE  ARE  FATHER  JUNIPERO  SERRA,  THE  FRANCISCAN  PADRES  WHO  CAME  WITH  HIM, 
EVENT  HERE  DEPICTED  IS  TAKEN  DIRECT  FROM  THE  ANNALS  OF  HISTORY.     IN  THIS  ACT 


BAND  OF  SOLDIERS  AND  MONKS  ARE  ABOUT  TO  ABANDON  CALIFORNIA,  FATHER  SERBA 
MONTHS  HAS  BEEN  EXPECTED,  DURING  HIS  PRAYER  THE  FRIGATE  APPEARS  AROUND 
THE  SCENE  IS  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  DRAMATIC  IN  THE  PLAY,  DON  CASPAR  FOR  MONTHS 
AND  SICKNESS  HAVE  SET  IN;  THE  SOLDIERS  DEMAND  TO  BE  RETURNED,  AND  THE  WORK 
FATHER  JUNIPERO  ALONE  HOLDS  BACK,  AND  SO  POWERFUL  A  FIGURE  IS  HE,  AND  SO 
ENTIRE  CONFLICT  I.S  CENTRED  ABOUT  HIM.  THROUGH  ITS  DRAMATIC  ACTION  AND  THE 
OF  PIONEER  HISTORY  IS  MORE  INTIMATELY  REVEALED  TO  THE  SPECTATOR  THAN  ANY 
THE  SPECTACLE. 


AN  INDIAN  FOLK-DANCE  IK  ACT  II  OP  THE  "MISSION  PLAY."  THE  MISSIONS  HAVE 
TROL  OF  THE  PACIFIC.  CASTILIAK  CIVILIZATION  IS  AT  ITS  HEIGHT.  THE  SCENE  IS  AT 
THIS  ACT  THERE  PASSES  BEFORE  THE  SPECTATOR  A  COMPLETE  PAGEANT  OF  SPANISH 
HERE  THE  TABLEAUX  ARE  FUSED  WITH  THE  PERSONALITIES  OF  HISTORIC  PERSON- 
SEQUENCE  OF  DRAMATIC  EVENTS  WHICH  RUNS  THROUGHOUT  THE  PLAY.  THE  P.^DRES 
WHOSE  HEADQUARTERS  WERE  AT  MONTEREY,  AND  THE  SPANISH  POPULACE  HAVE  GATH 
THE  INDIAN  CRAFTS  AND  THE  PERFORMANCE  OF  THE  EARLY  SPANISH  DANCES.  THE 
AND  THE  "PROPERTIES"  ARE  ALL  GENUINE  HISTORICAL  RELICS. 


THE  DENUNCIATION  OF  CAPTAIN  RIVERA  Y  MONCADA  IN  ACT  II  OF  THE  "MISSION 
OF  THE  KINGS  TROOPS.  IN  THE  SCENE  SHOWN  HERE  HE  HAS  COME  WITH  HIS  SOU 
FRANCISCAN  NEOPHYTE.  THEY  ARE  SEEN  KNEELING  AT  THE  FEET  OF  FATHER  JUNI- 
BUT  IS  DISARMED  BY  FATHER  SITJER.  A  PRIEST  KNOWN  IN  HISTORY  AS  'THE  FIGHTING 
FOUNDED  ON  HISTORICAL  FACT.  RIVERA  WAS  EVENTUALLY  EXCOMMUNICATED  FROM 
WAS  A  FOUNDER  OF  ONE  OF  THE  CALIFORNIA  MISSIONS,  AND  THE  MONKS  ARE  HEFBO- 
AGAIN.  BY  REDUCING  HISTORY  TO  DRAMATIC  CONCRETENESS,  AND  BY  INVESTING  THE 
OF  HISTORY  ARE  INDELIBLY  IMPRESSED  UPON   THE  MINDS  OF  THE  SPECTATORS. 


NOW  BEEN  BUILT.  FATHER  JUNIPERO  IS  APPROACHING  THE  END.  SPAIN  IS  IN  CON- 
THE  MISSION  SAN  CARLOS  IN  MOKTEREV,  DURING  ONE  OF  THE  ANNUAL  FETES.  IN 
CIVILISATION  AND  THE  FRANCISCAN  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  IK  THE  WEST.  BUT  EVEN 
AGES.  THERE  IS  CONTINUOUS  DIALOGUE  AND  NO  SPECTACLE  IS  DETACHED  FROM  THE 
FROM  ALL  THE  MISSIONS  IN  CALIFORNIA,  THE  OFFICERS  OF  THE  KING'S  SOLDIERY. 
ERED  IN  THE  PATIO  OF  THE  CARMEL  MISSION.  IN  THIS  ACT  OCCURS  THE  EXHIBIT  OF 
INCIDENTAL  MUSIC  IS  WRITTEN  BY  A  CALIFORNIAN  FOR  THE  PURPOSES  OF  THE  PLAY. 


FLAY,"  IN  i;84  RIVERA  WAS  THE  GUBERNADO  OF  CALIFORNIA  AND  THE  COMMANDANTE 
DIERS  TO  TAKE  AWAY  ANITA.  A  YOUNG  HALF-BREED  GIRL  WHO  LOVES  PABLO,  A  SAN 
PERO.  WHO  HAS  JUST  MARRIED  THEM.  THE  GUBEHNADO  ATTEMPTS  TO  STRIKE  SERRA. 
PADRE  OF  SAN  ANTONIO."  THE  CLASH  BETWEEN  SERRA  AND  RIVERA  IS  A  SITUATION 
THE  CHURCH.  EACH  FRANCISCAN  MONK  REPRESENTED  ON  THE  STAGE  IN  THIS  SCENE 
DUCED  IN  THE  "MISSION  PLAY"  NOT  ONLY  IN  CHARACTER  BUT  IN  APPEARANCE.  HERE 
CHARACTERS  WITH  DRAMATIC  PERSONALITY,  NOT  ONLY  THE  EVENTS  BUT  THE  IDEALS 


ACT  11  OF  THE  "MISSION  FLAY."  THIS  SCENE  IS  THE  MOST  IMI'RESSIVE  OF  THE  WHOLE 
EARLY  HISTORY.  TO  HIS  INDOMITABLE  COURAGE  WAS  DUE  THE  MISSION  REGIME.  THE 
HE  WAS  KNOWK-  AS  THE  F.VTHEH  PHESIDENTE  AND  WAS  LOVED  BY  ALL.  WITH  HIS 
WELL  SPEECH  TO  THE  ASSEMBLED  PADRES  WHO  CAME  EACH  YEAR  TO  MAKE  THEIR 
THE  PRESAGE  THAT  HE  WOULD  NEVER  SEE  THEM  AGAIN.  HE  CALLED  THEM  TOGETHER 
FIRST  EXPEDITION,  AND  IIADE  THEM  GOOD-BYE.  THE  ROLE  OF  SERRA  IS  HERE  FOR- 
CHARACTER  OF  THIS  GREAT  STRIKING   FIGURE  OF  FRANCISCAN  HISTORY   TH.\T  SEBRA 


ARE  IN  RUINS:  THE  INDIANS  HAVE  DKTERIORATE1>;  THE  GRINGOS  HAVE  DESECRATED 
OF  HI.STORV.  HAS  BEEN  ACCIDENTALLY  SHOT  BY  ONE  OF  THE  INDIANS,  JUST  AS  HER 
ACTION  HERE  IS  SYMBOLIC,  BUT  THE  DRAMATIC  INTEREST  IS  NOT  ABATED.  IN 
LIKE  THE  DEATH  OF  SENOBA  JOSEFA,  IS  A  SYMBOL  OF  THE  TRAGIC  FADING  OUT  OF  THE 
L.MD  FORTY  YEARS  AFTER  ACT  II.  ONE  CHARACTER  REMAINS,  THE  DODDERING  AND 
SERRA.  EACH  ACT  OF  THE  "MISSION  PL.\Y"  REPRESENTS  AN  IMPORTANT  PHASE  OF 
STRUGGLES   OF   THE    EARLY    PIONEERS;    U)    THE  ZENITH   OF   SPANISH    POWER;    (j)    THE 


THE  EXTERIOR  OF  THE  MISSION  PLAVHOLSE  AT  SAX  CARRIEL,  CALIFORNIA,  SHOW- 
ING  A  SECTH)\  OF  A  PR  PRODUCTION  OF  THE  KING'S  HUilUVAY.  AND  THE  EARLY  CALI- 
FORNIA MISSIONS  IN  MINIATURE.  THE  PLAYHOUSE  IS  CONSTRUCTED  IN  MISSION 
ARCHITECTURE.  IT  IS  FURNISHED  AND  DECORATED  BY  HISTORICAL  RELICS.  ALL  OF 
WHICH  HAVE  BEEN-  LOANED  ITIK  THE  PURPOSE.  THE  STAGE  IS  NEARLY  A  HUNDRED 
FEET  ACROSS,  AND  IN  THE  CAST  OF  THE  "MISSION  PLAY"  ARE  OVER  THREE  HUNDRED 
PERSONS.  THE  PLAYHOUSE  IS  SITUATED  ON  HISTORIC  GROUND  OPPOSITE  ONE  OF  THE 
OLDEST  MISSIONS  OF  CALIFORNIA.  IN  THE  SHADOW  OF  CENTURY  OLD  PEPPER  TREES 
PLANTED  BY  THE  EARLY  FRANHSCAN  FATHERS.  THE  "MISSION  FLAY"  IS  TO  BE  AN 
ANNUAL  INSTITUTION  RUNNING  DURING  THE  LATE  WINTER  AND  EARLY  SPRING 
MONTHS.  THE  ENTERPRISE  IS  UNIQUE  IN  THE  ANNALS  OF  AMERICAN  DRAMATIC  HIS- 
TORY. THE  COMMUNITY.  EDUCATIONAL  AND  HISTORICAL  PAGEANT  HAS  BEEN  COM. 
BINED  WITH  DRAMATIC  NARRATIVE  WITHOUT  LOSING  ANY  OF  THE  FUNDAMENTAL 
ELEMENTS  OF  PAGEANTRY.  THE  PARTICIPANTS  ARE  ALL  CALIFORNIANS,  THE  INDIANS 
ARE  OF  THE  NATIVE  TRIBES.  AND  MANY  OF  THE  COSTUMES  ARE  GENUINE  HISTORICAL 
RAIMENT.  THE  STAGE  "PROPERTIES'  ARE  ALL  ANTIQUES.  AND  THE  SCENERY  AND 
MURAL  DECORATIONS  ARE  PAINTED  BY  LOCAL  ARTISTS-  THE  "MISSION  PLAY"  IS  A 
RADICAL  DEPARTURE  FROM  THE  FORMALITIES  OF  THE  USUAL  HISTORICAL  PAGE.\NT, 
AND  MARKS  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  STEPS  EVER  TAKEN  IN  COMMUNITY  P.V 
GEANTRY    IN    AMERICA. 


THE    LAST    HOME 

BY  AGNES  LEE 

Apart  I  lie,  below  the  pulsing  crowd, 

In  the  last  home  at  last. 
Ah  well,  in  the  old  days  I  have  been  proud ! 

Now  meekness  holds  me  fast. 

I  have  been  friend  to  potency  and  fame. 

Fair  coins  my  face  enring. 
Once  to  my  hearth  a  lordly  praetor  came, 

And  once  an  Orient  king. 

They  left  their  pearls  upon  my  brow  elate, 

Their  opals  on  my  breast. 
But  now  in  my  humility  I  wait 

To  house  a  meaner  guest. 

Then,  little  worm,  come  in,  ere  time  dispraise 

The  perfect  flower  it  bore. 
Ah  yes,  I  have  been  proud  in  the  old  days ! 

But  I  am  proud  no  more. 


THE  STRANGER  WITHIN  THE  GATES 

BY  FLORENCE  MINARD 


ONTRAST  makes  the 
world  exist.  Without  it 
life  would  be  as  invisible 
a  thing  as  a  black  cat  on 
a  dark  night,  a  white 
house  in  a  dense  fog.  A 
flash  of  light,  a  dash  of 
colour, — on  such  revealing  forces  reality 
depends. 

A  young  girl's  reply,  when  asked  what 
finishing  school  she  is  going  to  choose, 
has  in  itself  little  interest,  but  when 
viewed  against  a  contrasting  background, 
the  careless  answer,  "Oh,  I  am  not  both- 
ering to  think  about  it ;  mother  says  per- 
haps I  won't  have  to  go  anywhere," 
springs  at  once  into  vital  significance. 
No  opposing  point  of  view  could  offer 
a  more  striking  contrast  to  this  lethargic 
indiflFerence  than  the  fever  of  eagerness 
which  everywhere  pervades  the  public 
evening  schools  of  this  country. 

The  power  of  physical  force  stimu- 
lated by  enthusiasm  which  is  met  in  the 
night    classes    is    astonishing.      Every 


pupil  to  a  man  has  done  a  day's  work, 
has  toiled  for  the  earning  of  his  wage. 
Their  day  begins  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  with  the  sound  of  the  mill  whis- 
tle, the  musical  instrument  to  which  their 
lives  are  attuned.  To  the  factories,  foun- 
dries, shops  and  offices  they  hurry. 
They  do  not  need  to  read  Arnold  Ben- 
nett to  know  how  to  keep  busy.  They 
are  not  paid  to  sit  with  idle  hands.  Yet 
each  night  at  half  past  seven  o'clock  they 
are  waiting  as  eagerly  for  the  big  doors 
to  open  as  did  Alia  Baba  wait  to  gain  en- 
trance into  the  cave  of  hidden  treasure. 
Somewhere  in  Rose  Morrissey's  rushing 
hours  behind  the  glove  counter  she  has 
found  time  for  stenography  and  English 
grammar.  Patrick  Flynn,  grocer's  de- 
livery boy,  can  hardly  wait  for  the  lab- 
oratory cases  to  be  unlocked  to  go  on 
with  his  electrical  experiments.  Each 
personality  diflfers  from  the  next,  but  all 
alike  are  infused  with  will  to  do  and  to 
know,  all  coming  with  outstretched  hands 
to   receive  the   gift   of  power   through 
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knowledge,  the  hunger  for  self-expres-  students  from  the  immigrant  population. 
sion,  long  repressed  through  generations.  At  once  upon  landing  to  find  the  oppor- 
burning  in  their  eyes.  tunity  to  learn  "free  to  all"  is  a  most 

Among  no  class  is  found  so  great  a  de-      convincing  verification  of  the  wonderful 
gree  of  eagerness  as  that  shown  by  the      messages  which  have  drawn  them  across 
seas. 


"blessed  ABE  THE   UEEK' 


:  CAKES   ONLY  TO  DHAW" 
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and  an  eloquent  sweep  of  the  hand  re- 
calls the  legend  of  the  master's  perfect 
circle  drawn  with  one  stroke  as  a  sign 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  Pope's  mes- 
senger. Yet  Giotto  was  only  a  poor 
sheep  herder  who  was  given  a  chance, 
so  why  may  not  the  dream  come  true. 
The  world  would  welcome  another  such. 

But  how  do  they  know  these  things? 
How  IS  it  that  out  of  a  perfectly  clear 
sky,  with  complete  simplicity,  Ricetelli 
lingers  after  class  to  ask  if  he  may  be 
taught  architectural  drawing  too,  be- 
cause it  is  well  to  understand  about  it 
even  as  did  Michael  Angelo?  How  can 
it  be  that  these  untrained  members  of 
society,  these  children  from  the  masses, 
should  take  great  names  upon  their  lips 
with  as  perfect  familiarity  as  though  con- 
verse with  them  were  a  matter  of  daily 
habit  ?  Has  the  news  come  to  them  that 
these  are  things  about  which  one  should 
know?  Is  it  the  ambition  to  be  well-in- 
formed that  is  actuating  them,  the  de- 
termination to  leave  no  stone  unturned 
along  the  high  road  to  success  ? 

Perfectly  unconscious  of  any  effect 
they  may  be  producing  on  others,  one 
has  only  to  look  into  their  faces  to  see 
and  wonder  at  the  rare  quality  of  their 
earnestness  to  feel  how  much  is  their 
unaffected  choice  of  hero  the  product 
of  centuries  of  natural  intimacy  with  the 
works  of  the  illustrious. 

Of  thoroughgoing  Americans  there 
are  many  who  would  scorn  to  be 
"dagos,"  yet  whose  artistic  taste  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  cartoons  of 
the  Sunday  Supplement,  on  the  south  by 
the  Pretty  Girl  Pictures,  and  on  the  east 
and  west  by  desert  wastes  of  utter  igno- 
rance. Their  creed  of  pictured  beauty 
is  established,  their  judgment  unwaver- 
ing. They  loudly  resent  any  intrusion 
into  the  narrow  limits  where  they  abide, 
knowing  just  what  they  like. 

But  such  as  these  are  not  in  the  even- 
ing classes,  rather  such  types  as  Aqui- 
telus,  the  Armenian,  who  speaks  English 
with  an  exquisiteness  of  pronunciation 
delightful  to  the  ear.  Graduated  from 
two  Armenian  universities,  working  for 
an  American  degree,  he  wishes  to  be 
taught  drawing  that  he  may  understand 
its  underlying  principles.  "English,  I 
read   perfectly,   and  speak  correctly,    I 


think,  but  I  can  never  get  the  accent. 
Everywhere  I  hear  '  'ry  up,'  '  'ry  up'  so 
fast,  I  say  'hurry  up,'  but  no,  it  is  as 
one  word,  *  'ry  up'  that  it  is  said.  Then, 
too,  I  say,  *up  stairs' "  (with  careful 
enunciation  of  the  consonant  in  up). 
"They  laugh  and  say  that  I  pronounce 
it  'uppa  stairs.'  I  do  not  pronounce  it 
'uppa  stairs/  but  I  can  never  say  it  so 
rapidly,  like  one  word ;  it  is  not  so  writ- 
ten." He  speaks  four  languages  besides 
his  own,  "French  and  German  better  than 
English,"  this  quite  simply  said,  without 
a  shadow  of  boasting  or  complacency. 
"The  world  is  so  very  old,  is  it  not,  and 
there  is  so  much  to  know.  It  is  too  in- 
teresting, I  think,  sometimes,  one  life  is 
so  short  and  one  can  learn  so  little." 

The  class  is  as  cosmopolitan  as  art 
herself  and  is  formed  from  all  nations 
of  the  earth.  Fleeing  from  the  bondage 
of  Russia,  across  a  continent  and  a  sea, 
they  have  found  their  way  at  last  here, 
where  they  answer  "present"  at  roll  call 
in  company  with  Greek  and  Roman,  Jew 
and  Gentile,  each  one  as  simply  and  nat- 
urally as  though  he  were  indigenous  to 
the  soil. 

Aquitelus,  Luigi,  Pasquale,  Ricetelli 
and  all  the  rest,  how  America  should 
w^elcome  you  with  widespread  arms.  If 
she  gives  you  your  heart's  desire,  shall 
you  not  indeed  repay  her  a  hundred-fold 
with  the  development  of  your  splendid 
vitality,  the  richness  of  your  ancient 
heritage. 

"Poor  devils,"  some  one  says  as  the 
immigrants  pour  up  from  the  docks, 
struggling  with  ungainly  burdens,  be- 
wildered and  awkward  before  the  op- 
pressive strangeness  of  this  new  shore. 
But  rather  these  are  they  of  whom  we 
should  say,  "Blessed  are  the  meek,  for 
they  shall  inherit  the  earth."  This  very 
America  to  which  they  have  so  newly 
come  was  discovered,  let  us  not  forget, 
by  one  of  these  same  eager  foreigners, 
that  it  might  stand  through  the  years  a 
shelter  to  the  oppressed,  a  place  where 
the  downtrodden  of  the  earth,  released 
from  tyranny,  should  grow  into  their 
birthright  of  power  and  become  the 
sinews  of  the  race  of  men.  Perhaps  it 
was  to  prepare  a  place  for  these,  bear- 
ing within  them  the  seeds  of  a  finer  sen- 
sibility, an  old  world  simplicity ;  in  their 
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«yes  the  vision  of  an  ancient  art ;  in  their  Mayflower    fathers,    austere   and    rigid, 

voices   the   soft  tones  of  forgotten  ca-  came    6rst,    begetting    generations    of 

dences.     Perhaps  it  was  to  clear  the  soil,  thrift  and  industry  that  the  land  should 

break   the  stones,  hew  the  timbers  and  be  full  of  plenty  and  prosperity  for  their 

build  the  walls  of  this  new  world  habi-  coming, 

tation  ready  for  their  adorning,  that  the  How  thorough  and  culminative  seems 
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this  age  and  its  accomplishments.     Yet,  sunk  in  earth,  while  all  eyes  turn  with 

one   wonders,   centuries   after   if   it  will  wonder    and    delight    to    the    figure    of 

not  be  regarded  substantial  and  common-  beauty    these    same     immigrants    have 

place  as  a  square  of  honest  stone  half  builded  upon  it. 
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In  Two  Parts.     Part  II 


III 


N  German,  Christian 
iMaximilian  Habicht  is 
responsible  for  the  first 
|translation  of  The  Nights 
as  for  the  European 
Ar^ic  Edition.  It  is 
certain  that  De  Sacy, 
under  whom  Habicht  studied  a  little 
Arabic,  when  he  was  Secretary  to  the 
Prussian  Legation  at  Paris,  had  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  the  work.  But  there 
are  three  others,  natives  to  the  Arabic 
tongue,  with  whom  Habicht  had  consid- 
erable literary  and  linguistic  commerce; 
namely,  Father  Raphael  of  Cairo,  then 
teaching  Arabic  in  Paris;  Mordecai  ibn 
en-Najjar,  of  Tunis,  who  lived  with  him 
in  the  same  house;  and  Antoun  Dubba- 
nah  Bey,  of  Cairo,  who  loaned  him  his 
manuscript  of  The  Nights.  But  Dub- 
banah  Bey's  manuscript  was  not  consid- 
ered authentic ;  Ibn  en-Najjar,  who  tran- 
scribed for  him  many  stories  from  a  Tu- 
nisian manuscript,  was  a  sorry  scribe,  a 
mercenar>'  one;  and  Father  Raphael, 
though  knowing  more  Arabic  than  De 
Sacy,  did  not  succeed  in  imparting  his 
knowledge  to  his  Austrian  student. 
Hence  the  garbled  text  of  that  execrable 
patchwork  known  as  Habicht's  Recen- 
sion of  the  Arabian  Nights,  which  was 
published  at  Breslau  about  the  time  Ed- 
ward Lane's  English  translation  ap- 
peared. 

Habicht  was  an  enterprising  Oriental- 
ist who  thought  nothing  of  borrowing 
or  stealing  or  mangling  a  manuscript  so 
it  fit  in  the  general  frame  of  his  work. 
And  this  is  true  of  his  Recension  as  well 
as  his  German  translation,  which  was 
made  both  from  the  French  and  the 
Arabic.  He  translated  from  Gautier  and 
Caussin  de  Perceval,  who  expanded  Gal- 
land's,  and  added  what  was  needed  to 
complete  the  work  from  his  own  frae:- 
mentary  tales  which  he  collected  when  in 


Paris.  Even  that  Tunisian  manuscript, 
with  which  he  hoodwinked  even  the 
scholars,  was  nothing  more  than  the 
tales  he  received  from  the  Jewish  scribe, 
.Ibn  en-Xajjar.  That  much  of  the  suc- 
cess of  Habicht's  work — if  success  it  be 
— is  due  to  the  industry  and  friendship 
of  this  Tunisian  Jew,  is  undoubted.  It 
seems  that  he  was  a  professional  scriv- 
ener, this  Mordecai,  for  he  copied  sto- 
ries for  others  besides  Habicht.  who, 
nevertheless,  liked  him  well.  On  the 
title  page  of  Volume  II  of  the  Arabic 
Edition  is  this  note:  "Following  is  the 
story  of  Seif  el  Moluk  which  is  copied  by 
my  dear  Brother  Mordecai  ibn  en-Naj- 
jar of  Tunis."  And  as  these  were  re- 
ceived from  his  "dear  Brother"  then  in 
Tunis,  written  on  different  kinds  of 
paper,  they  were  bound  together,  with- 
out correction  or  revision,  except  that 
here  and  there,  with  lead  pencil,  Habicht 
would  make  the  (his  arbitrary)  divisions 
into  Nights.  Other  scriveners  there 
were,  it  seems,  besides  Ibn  en-Najjar. 
For  a  colophon  to  one  of  the  volumes 
savs,  Written  bv  Herbin  of  Paris.  An 
enterprising  and  surprising  scholar  was 
Habicht ;  and  any  one,  indeed,  that  came 
his  way,  and  was  in  any  way  familiar 
with  Arabic  or  The  Nights,  had  to  con- 
tribute toward  the  success  of  the  great 
enterprise.  Even  De  Sacy  was  not 
spared.  For  one  of  his  manuscripts  was 
called  into  requisition  that  some  excerpts 
from  it  might  serve  to  fill  a  few  gaps  in 
his  own.  And  thus,  he  numbered  The 
Nights  and  renumbered  them  to  suit  his 
purpose,  and  printed  them  without  the 
slightest  qualm  of  conscience,  giving 
grammar,  sense,  and  style  a  grand  conge. 
But  Baron  Von  Hammer  and  Gustave 
Weil  (the  latter's  translation  is  the  best 
and  most  complete,  I  am  told)  made 
amends  for  the  literary  and  linguistic 
enormities  of  Christian  Maximilian  Ha- 
bicht. 
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IV 


We  now  come  to  England.  Early  in 
the  eighteenth  century  a  pinch  of  The 
Nights  was  sown  in  Grub  Street,  but  it 
did  not  take  root.  In  his  essay  on  Tem- 
perance, Addison  gives  an  epitome  of  the 
story  of  the  Physician  and  the  King  from 
the  Arabian  Nights  Tales.  He  also 
translated  and  published  in  another  num- 
ber of  The  Spectator  the  story  of  Alna- 
char  (en-Nashshar,  the  Sawyer),  which 
is  that  of  the  Fifth  Brother  of  the  Barber 
in  the  "Adventures  of  the  Hunchback.", 
But  this  Grub  Street  specimen  of  The 
Nights  did  not  germinate.  The  seeds 
that  were  wafted  across  the  Channel  with 


the  down  of  Gal  land's  thistle  were 
frosted  in  the  pages  of  The  Spectator. 
Historically  speaking,  however,  that  was 
the  real  first  English  translation  from 
The  Nights,  excepting,  of  course,  Fors- 
ter's  rendering  of  Galland's  Version. 

Then  Jonathan  Scott  tried  hi^  hand 
at  the  task  and  failed.  He  started  to 
translate,  inaccurately  enough,  with  a 
sense  of  decency  undisguised,  filling  his 
ellipses  with  "modesty  will  not  permit, 
nor  is  it  necessary  to  relate  what  hap- 
pened between  the  twain" ;  and  ending  by 
copying  from  Galland.  Apparently  Scott 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  follow  his 
initial  purpose,  since  Galland's  transla- 
tion was,  as  he  admitted,  as  good  as  any- 
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thing  he  could  do.  So  he  falls  to  copying 
from  the  French  author,  altering  little 
except  the  spelling  of  the  names,  and  re- 
peatedly telling  himself  and  his  public 
that  Galland's  version  was  in  the  main 
■  so  correct !  that  it  was  useless  to  go  over 
the  work  afresh.  It  is  strange,  indeed, 
that  the  first  English  translation  of  The 
Nights  should  have  an  Habicht-like  par- 
entage. But  Scott,  whose  incuriousness 
was  as  phenomenal  as  Habicht's,  whose 
Arabic  and  Arabism  were  as  bad  also, 
was  not  as  bold,  exigent,  and  laborious  as 
the  Austrian  translator-editor-publisher. 
Nor  was  he  desirous  of  swelling  the  work 
into  a  dozen  volumes,  lacking,  probably, 
the  commercial  instinct  of  Habicht.  He 
struck  out  at  his  pleasure  many  of  the 
Talcs,  "both  immoral  and  indecent  in 
construction,"  and  others  in  which  "the 
incidents  are  too  meagre  and  puerile  to 
interest  a  European  reader  of  any  taste !" 

To  give  one  instance  of  Scott's 
method :  Sindbad  the  Sailor,  reflecting  on 
the  time  he  had  lost  and  the  profligacy 
of  his  past  life^  calls  to'  mind  the  saying 
of  Solomon  that  three  things  are  better 
than  three  things :  the  day  of  death  than 
the  day  of  birth ;  a  living  dog  than  a  dead 
lion;  the  grave  than  the  palace.  Which 
Scott  translates:  "I  remember  the  say- 
ing of  the  great  Solomon,  which  I  had 
frequently  from  my  father,  that  death  is 
preferable  to  poverty."  Eminently  jour- 
nalistic ! 

About  the  time  that  Scott  was  botch- 
ing it  in  England,  however,  a  more  se- 
rious attempt  was  being  made  in  India. 
Henry  Torrens,  Irishman,  poet,  dilet- 
tante Orientalist,  was  already  engaged 
on  a  translation  which  had  peculiar  and 
singular  merits.  But  though  he  felt  the 
glamour  of  The  Nights  and  seemed  to 
have  lived  and  dreamed  Jin  them  like 
Mardrus,  he  was  not  fully  equipped  for 
the  task.  That  he  was  the  most  brilliant 
luminary  of  an  Indian  circle,  is  un- 
doubted. But  he  knew  little  Arabic  and 
not  as  much  of  the  dialects  of  Egypt  and 
Syria.  Nevertheless,  he  published  one 
volume  of  his  translation.  And  had  it 
been  completed,  Payne  said,  he  would  not 
have  undertaken  his. 

He  who  followed  Scott  and  Torrens 
accomplished  his  task,  and  for  forty 
years  his  literal  translation,  which  is  as 


unreadable  as  Sale's  Koran,  stood  alone 
as  the  then  complete  and  popular  edition 
of  The  Nights,  Edward  Lane,  an  emi 
nent  scholar,  a  fine  Arabist,  an  Egypto- 
maniac,  must  have  been  horrified  by  the 
methods  of  both  his  predecessors.  But, 
like  Scott,  without  the  amusing  apology, 
however,  he,  too,  omitted  the  indecent 
portions  in  the  text;  and  unlike  Tor- 
rens, he  tried  to  impart  to  the  literality 
the  saving  tone  and  flavour  of  a  style 
which,  though  dignified,  was  more  suited 
for  the  essay  than  the  romance.  His 
work  has  a  iew  jpoints  of  advantage, 
especially  in  the  study  of  customs  and 
manners.  For  he  lived  a  long  time  in 
Egypt,  and  he  acknowledges  the  assis- 
tance of  two  natives.  Sheikh  Mohammed 
Eyiad  and  M.  Salame.  But  how  insipid, 
how  jejune,  how  hideous  and  hag-like 
is  a  literal  translation,  when  the  transla- 
tor lacks  the  imaginative  quality  and  the 
Oriental  poetic  fervour !  Lane's  work  re- 
minds one  of  the  modern  expurgated 
Arabic  editions  of  The  Nights,  made 
classical  and  dry  by  the  Christian  scholar 
or  the  European  missionary. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  how  one  trans- 
lator seems  to  react,  as  it  were,  on  the 
one  preceding  him.    Scott,  for  instance, 
comes  out  with  an  undisguised  Puritanic 
version;  Torrens  with  a  version  of  the 
tavern.     Then   comes   Lane  to   rebuke 
both,    and   with    a   deference    to    Mrs. 
Grundy  and  Mr.  Addison,  succeeds  only 
in  producing  a  cold,  dry,  unimaginative 
version  of  the  drawing  room.     It  has 
neither  the  advantage  of  being  English 
literature  nor  a  true  living  picture  of  the 
Arabic.     Like  a   too  Occidental   para- 
phrase, a  servilely  literal  translation  must 
always  prove  a  failure.    In  both  methods, 
the  grandiose  and  infantile  of  Oriental 
folklore  seem  ridiculous.     And  to  miss 
them  entirely,  as  we  do  in  Scott,  is  better 
than  beholding  them  cold  and  dry,  as  in 
the  pages  of  Lane.   But  is  there  not  an- 
other medium — the  magic  medium  which 
no  language   lacks— through  which  the 
picturesqueness,  the  simplicity,  the  naiv- 
ete, the  terseness,  the  plain  childish  di- 
rectness   of    Arabic,   can    be    made    to 
breathe,  not  artificially  or  asthmatically, 
as  in  that  single  volume  of  Torrens,  but 
naturally,    unconsciously,   unassumingly, 
as  in  the  Original  ?  Can  the  Arabic  turn 
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of  expression  retain  all  its  force  and 
beauty  in  the  elegant  but  sometimes  un- 
congenial disguise  of  modern  idiom? 
This  is  the  problem.  And  we  shall  see 
how  the  two  succeeding  translators  have 
grappled  with  it.  That  they  both  did 
their  best  and  were  more  equipped  for 
the  great  task  than  any  of  their  prede- 
cessorSy  is  beyond  doubt. 


Richard  Burton,  soldier,  explorer, 
scholar,  author,  ethnologist,  and  rawy, 
knew,  it  is  said,  thirty-five  languages  and 
dialects,  especially  that  of  pornography. 
He  served  his  country  in  the  Bombay 
Army  Corps,  and  as  British  Consul,  for 
twenty  years,  in  Asia,  Africa,  Europe 
and  Brazil.  He  left  a  literary  baggage 
of  thirty-seven  voliunes,  chief  among 
which  are  the  seventeen  volumes  of  The 
Thousand  Nights  and  One  Night,  which 
are  now  diligently  sought  only  by  the 
curious  lecher  or  the  serious  scholar. 
Learned  and  erratic,  Burton  was  a  singu- 
lar disparate  duality  of  East  and  West, 
the  Mohammedan  aletn  in  him  locking 
with  the  English  taverner  of  Elizabethan 
days.  As  remarkable  himself  as  any 
character  in  The  Nights,  he  attempted  a 
pilgrimage  to  M'ecca,  disguised  as  an 
Afghan  Muslem,  under  the  name  of  Hajj 
Abdullah.  But  that  he  never  entered  the 
sacred  precincts  of  that  city  is  certain. 

For  twenty  years,  in  all  his  travels, 
the  book  of  The  Nights  was  Burton's 
only  source  of  solace  and  joy.  The 
whole  spirit  of  it  flowed  into  his  own, 
forming  a  distinct  Oriental  atmosphere 
which  was  more  pronounced  in  his  life 
than  in  his  work.  Indeed,  the  Oriental 
fancy,  making  the  spiritual  and  super- 
natural as  common  as  the  natural  and 
material,  never  extinguished  its  light  in 
the  pinacothek  of  his  brain,  to  borrow 
his  own  term,  which  was  exclusively  a 
picture  gallery  of  the  wonderful  Tales. 
Familiarity  with  the  Arabic  dialects  gave 
him  an  advantage  over  the  scholars  who 
might  have  been  more  learned  in  Arabic 
than  himself.  And  he  could  as  well  sur- 
prise the  native  alem  as  entertain  the  na- 
tive peasant.  In  that  happy  circle  be- 
fore the  tent  in  the  desert,  he  himself 
would  be  the  central  figure,  the  rawy;  he 


would  recite  to  the  Arabs  in  their  own 
dialect  the  wonderful  tales  of  The  Nights, 
and  his  hearers,  exclaiming,  AlUdi,  AUah ! 
would  roll  on  the  sands  with  laughter. 

Burton's  was  a  real  genuine  avocation, 
which  he  followed  with  delight  for  many 
years  under  all  sorts  of  conditions; — 
whether  travelling  with  the  Bedu  in  the 
desert,  or  searching  for  hidden  lakes  in 
the  wilds  of  Africa,  or  exploring  the 
mysterious  land  of  Midian  and  its  gold 
mines,  or  excavating  ancient  ruins, 
places  of  enchantment,  vanished  scenes, 
perhaps,  of  the  Tales,  he  still  pursued  his 
great  task,  and  never  ceased  to  dream 
his  great  dream  of  putting  in  the  shade 
all  his  predecessors,  the  translators  of 
The  Nights.  But  in  another  part  of  the 
world,  and  perhaps  under  more  favour- 
able conditions,  another  English  Arabist, 
fired  with  the  same  ambition,  was  then 
engaged  on  a  similar  task.  John  Payne, 
too,  would  startle  the  English-speaking 
world,  in  whose  gilding  of  refinement 
innocence  of  the  word  is  more  desired 
than  innocence  of  the  thought  or  the 
deed,  with  the  bald  realism — ^the  naked, 
unsophisticated,  naive  spirit— of  a  Work 
which  had  been  distorted  into  Family 
Editions,  Drawing  Room  Editions,  and 
such  like.  Both  Payne  and  Burton  were 
dreaming  the  same  dream,  wooing  the 
same  task,  looking  forward  to  the  same 
laurels.  And  although  Payne  was  first  to 
bid  for  them,  they  were  reserved  for 
Burton,  who,  nevertheless,  shared  them 
with  his  friend.  But  the  great  achieve- 
ment was  in  a  certain  sense  a  failure. 
Alas,  O  Hajj  Abdullah!  even  thy  great 
work  was  tamed  down  to  a  "Ladies  of 
England"  Edition, — eunuchated,  as  it 
were,  by  the  hand  of  thine  own  faithful 
spouse.  And  she  burned  what  remained 
of  the  Satodean  stuff,  Allah  be  praised! 
which  was  to  be  made  a  Supplement  to 
the  Supplementary  Nights. 

But  why,  it  will  be  asked,  if  Burton 
was  so  imbued  with  the  Oriental  spirit, 
so  deep  withal  in  The  Nights'  secret  of 
illusion,  was  his  work  in  a  sense  a  fail- 
ure? His  medium,  first  of  all,  failed 
him.  And  his  literary  eccentricities  did 
not  serve  him  well.  True,  the  plain  and 
naive  in  the  Original  are  rich  and  beauti- 
ful on  many  a  page  of  the  Translation; 
the  Arabesque  decoration,  too,  marvel- 
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lous  as  it  is,  though  losing  its  form,  sel- 
dom loses  its  flavour ;  but  how  often  they 
are  marred,  alas,  by  a  fatal  something 
which  has  in  it  the  suddenness  of  the 
tavern  whoop  or  the  outlandishness  of  an 
African  barracoon.  And  that  racy  terse- 
ness, that  naturalness,  in  which,  now  and 
then,  an  Oriental  quaint  conceit  peeps 
coquettishly  out  of  Elizabethan  prose, — 
how  often  it  is  defeated  by  the  heavy 
dragging  semi-Biblical  gear  which  is 
made  to  represent  the  whole  mechanical 
structure  of  Arabic  rhetoric.  For  Bur- 
ton retained  it  all,  unwieldy  as  it  is.  The 
rhymed  prose,  however,  the  cadence,  the 
balance  of  sentence,  the  alliteration, — ^he 
coined  a  word  when  necessary  for  the 
purpose, — ^the  assonants  and  dissonants, 
— ^these  are  often  grotesque,  sometimes 
amusing,  and  rarely  agreeable  in  an 
Anglo-Saxon  dress. 

As  for  the  anthropological  notes  and 
notelets,  gleaned  from  the  Satodean  lit- 
erature of  Arabia,  India,  Greece  and 
Rome — Burton's  pornographic  Arabic  li- 
brary alone  must  have  made  a  few  camel 
loads — and  supplemented  with  observa- 
tions and  studies  made  in  the  wilds  and 
jungles  of  primitive  tribes, — these  foot- 
notes, often  dragged  by  the  feet  into  the 
book,  and  cried  up  by  him  as  the  most 
important  feature  of  it,  are  instructive,  to 
be  sure,  and  entertaining.  But  why  cum- 
ber The  Nights,  which  is  neither  a  path- 
ological nor  a  theological  treatise,  with 
all  this?  Why,  indeed,  try  to  fetter  ro- 
mance and  illusion  with  scientific  and 
anthropological  dissertations?  It  is  a 
mistake  to  believe  that  no  complete  trans- 
lation of  The  Nights  can  ever  be  com- 
plete without  a  marginal  lumber  of  some 
kind.  It  may  seem  unjust  to  speak  of 
an  enlightening  commentary  as  ''lum- 
ber," but  what  place,  I  ask,  has  a  three- 
page  footnote  on  eunuchs  in  a  fairy  tale? 

And  yet,  an  Occidental  reader,  become 
slavishly  intellectual  and  analytical, 
might  prefer  these  to  the  poetry  inter- 
spersed in  The  Nights,  which  in  a  trans- 
lation does  seem  extraneous.  But  it  is 
certainly  an  indispensable  portion  of  the 
original.  Carried  by  the  illusion,  than 
which  to  an  Oriental  there  is  nothing 
more  real,  the  intensity  of  his  emotions 
is  given  a  breathing  spell  in  the  inter- 
ruption of  the  bard.    His  songs  are  the 


pauses  in  the  story,  the  resting-places  on 
the  wayside  to  the  palace  of  enchant- 
ment, to  the  Kaf  hills  of  dreams.  But 
these  pauses,  these  interruptions  are  irri- 
tating to  an  Occidental  audience,  be- 
cause the  illusion  to  them  is  not  alive, 
not  real.  Even  if  they  were  done  into 
real  English  verse,  these  odes  and  elegie^ 
in  The  Nights  would  still  be  as  cumber- 
some as  the  marginal  Itunber  of  the 
scholar. 

But  what  have  we  instead  of  real 
poetry  in  all  the  complete  translations? 
Alas,  something  which  is  neither  prose 
nor  verse.  The  literal  rendering  of  eithet 
Mardrus  or  Lane  is  execrable ;  while  that 
of  Payne  is  better  by  far  than  Burton's. 
Payne  himself  was  a  poet,  whatever  his 
"Master  Villon,"  whom  he  translated 
into  English,  might  say  to  the  contrary. 
But  the  Arabic  bard,  has  a  right  to  say 
more;  he  and  Villon  can  not  share  the 
same  satisfaction  in  their  translator. 

Both  Payne  and  Burton  wrote 
learnedly  and  exhaustively  on  Arabic 
prosody;  the  subtle  mechanism  and  the 
elusive  spirit  of  it,  they  both  perceived 
and  appreciated ;  but  they  could  not  give 
in  a  translation  the  magic  and  music,  the 
spirit-stirring  lyricism  of  the  original. 
The  Arabic  rhythm,  do  what  we  may, 
cannot  be  produced  in  English,  because 
— and  this  vital  point  must  have  escaped 
both  Payne  and  Burton — ^the  shortest 
vowel-wave  in  the  shortest  meter  has  not 
the  minimum  pause  of  a  dactyl  or  an 
anapest.  And  this  almost  continuous 
flow,  with  so  many  unaccented  syllables 
forming  an  undertone,  soft  but  heady,  is 
the  innate  lyric  charm  of  Arabic  poetry, 
the  secret  of  its  magic  power.  The  trans- 
lator, therefore,  must  content  himself 
with  the  spirit,  and  let  the  form,  the  put- 
ward  mechanism,  go.  For  the  physiog- 
nomy of  Arabic  is  quite  another  than 
that  of  any  European  language.  So,  too, 
its  genius.  Burton  tried  to  find  a  ver- 
nacular suited  to  the  turn  of  phrase  or 
idea,  but  he  failed  miserably.  Payne,  in 
preserving  the  rhyme-scheme  and  some- 
times a  mere  shadow  of  the  rhythm,  suc- 
ceeded only  in  raising  his  lines  from  the 
level  of  prose;  but  he  could  not  raise 
them  high  enough,  shackled  as  they  are 
in  their  native  poetic  tradition,  to  the 
height  of  poetry.     This  can  be  accom- 
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plished,  not  in  a  translation,  but  only  in 
what  might  be  called  a  transmigration. 

And  what  is  true  of  the  poetry  is  partly 
true  of  the  prose  of  The  Nights.  All 
the  translators  here  discussed  have  only 
succeeded  in  giving  us  either  a  kind  of 
"punch''  in  an  Occidental  bowl,  or  a  pe- 
culiarly insipid  something  in  an  Oriental 
jar.    The  tone,  the  flavour,  the  spirit  is 


either  too  weak  or  too  turbid.  The  trans- 
migration of  The  Nights,  therefore,  in 
their  migration  to  the  West,  even  like 
an  Arabic  poem,  seems  inevitable.  And 
in  the  hands  of  a  true  literary  genius, 
now  that  it  has  gone  through  the  hands 
of  the  Arabist  and  scholar,  either  Payne's 
translation  or  Burton's  can  be  made  an 
English  classic. 
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THE     COMING 

BY  WILUAM  DEAN  HO  WELLS 

Note  :  This  poem  was  written  by  Mr.  Howells  when  he  was  less  than  twenty- 
three  years  of  age.  At  the  time  he  was  one  of  the  editors  of  "The  Ohio  State 
Jcumal"  The  poem  was  7vriiten  either  in  the  offices  of  tliai  newspaper  or  at  his 
rooms  in  Columbus,  as  he  had  spent  almost  all  of  the  year  preceding  the  reading 
of  the  poem  in  that  city.  The  poem  was  read  before  the  Editorial  Convenfiofi 
Ohio,  at  Tiffin,  on  January  i8,  i860,  and  was  printed  in  the  columns  of  ''The  Ohio 
State  Journal'  on  the  twenty-third  of  the  same  month.  Two  or  three  days  before 
the  original  publication,  there  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Journal,  evidently 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Howells,  a  prose  account  of  the  meeting  at  which  the  poem 
was  read.  Last  year  "The  Ohio  State  Journal  celebrated  its  centenary.  Naturally 
the  present  staff  of  the  paper  is  proud  of  the  part  that  Mr.  Howells  has  taken 
in  its  history  and  part  of  the  work  in  preparing  the  centennial  edition  uHis  an  at- 
tempt to  discover  any  one  who  had  a  personal  recollection  of  Mr,  HoTvells  in  his 
offices.  So  far  as  was  discovered  there  is  no  such  person  living  to-day.  But  the 
files  of  ''The  Ohio  State  Journal"  of  the  years  zvhen  the  author  of  "The  Rise  of 
Silas  Lapham"  was  in  its  service  contained  much  interesting  matter  so  clearly 
from  his  hand  that  it  requires  little  skill  to  pick  it  out.  There  are  a  number  of 
poems,  some  signed,  others  unsigned.  There  are  columns  upon  columns  of  con- 
temporaneous literary  criticism — an  occasional  eulogy,  as  upon  the  death  of  Bui- 
wer-Lytton — some  art  and  dramatic  criticism  and  many  editorials  upon  the  sub- 
jects uppermost  in  the  public  mind  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  Seces- 
sion, About  that  time  Mr,  Howells  was  beginning  to  be  something  of  a  figufe 
in  local  circles.  Poems  by  him  had  been  published  in  the  '^ Atlantic  Monthly,"  and 
in  the  year  of  the  publication  of  "The  Coming"  he  wrote  a  campaign  "Life  of 
Lincoln,"  in  recognition  of  which  he  received  the  Venetian  Consulate,  which  he 
held  from  1861  to  1865, 


As  in  some  morning  twilight  dim, 
Men  see  a  wide,  disordered  train 
Move  vague  and  large  along  the  plain, 

Like  a  procession  of  a  dream. 

Till  shining  through  the  sombre  pines 

That  frown  beneath  the  mountain-brows 
Hoar  with  the  world-old,  eternal  snows, 

The  sun  strikes  wide  in  crimson  lines. 

And,  here  and  there,  amid  the  stir, — 
Unlitten,  men  of  meaner  frame, — 
Smites  the  steel  warrior  into  flame. 

From  burning  helm  to  gleaming  spur  ; 

We  see,  in  all  the  dawns  of  Time, 
The  unknown  many  of  the  past. 
Obscurely  noisy,  darkly  vast ; — 

And  shining  out  of  these  sublime, 
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The  men  whose  great  souls  caught  the  sun 

On  mails  of  proof  and  arms  of  might, 

Riding  to  battle  from  the  night 
Of  years  where  nothing  has  been  done : 

The  Martyrs,  that  in  heathen-lands 

Have  wrestled  with  all  shapes  of  death, 

(The  quick  soul  strength  to  wasting  breath,) 
And  won  the  victory  from  his  hands ; 

The  Prophets,  that  in  speech  have  stood, 

And  preached  the  Right,  and  shown  the  Truth, 
Launching  rebuke,  and  sparing  ruth, 

Amid  the  furious  multitude; 

The  Champions,  that  with  sword  and  lance. 

And  iron  hands  and  mighty  blows, 

Have  struggled  with  the  people's  foes, 
And  conquered,  in  forlorn  advance. 

The  Men  that  make  the  vanished  past 

So  brave,  the  present  time  so  base. 

And  people,  with  their  glorious  race, 
The  golden  future,  far  and  vast! 

All  ages  have  been  dark  to  these; 

The  true  Knights-Errant  I  who  have  done 

Their  high  achievements  not  alone 
In  the  remoter  centuries ; 

But  ever  to  their  dawn's  dim  eye, 

Blinded  with  nightlong  sorcery. 

Warring  with  Shadows  seemed  to  be, — 
In  victory,  seemed  to  fail  and  die! 

Noons  glowed.    The  poet  held  each  name 

In  hushless  music  to  the  ear — 

Low  for  the  thinking  few  to  hear. 
Loud  for  the  noisy  world's  acclaim ; 

And  pondering,  one  that  turns  the  page 

Whereon  their  story  hath  been  writ, 

Gathers  a  purer  lore  from  it. 
Than  'all  the  wisdom  of  the  sage; — 

A  simple  lore  of  trust  and  faith 

For  Life's  fierce  days  of  dust  and  heat. 

To  keep  the  heart  of  boyhood  sweet 
Through  every  passion,  unto  death — 

To  love  and  reverence  his  time. 

Not  for  its  surface-growth  of  weeds. 

But  for  its  goodly  buried  seeds, — 
To  hope,  and  weave  a  hopeful  rhyme. 
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In  these,  the  later  years,  must  be 
The  man  to  mirror  in  his  soul. 
Gentle,  and  brave,  and  true,  and  whole. 

Young  dreams  of  olden  chivalry: 

A  soul  of  warm  and  catholic  creed, 
Striking  in  man  its  roots  abroad, 
And  lifting  up  its  head  to  God — 

Blossoming  thought,  and  ripening  deed ; 

The  friend  of  all  that  have  no  friend — 
Close-clasping  to  a  father-breast 
The  orphanhood  of  the  oppressed — 
.  Quick  to  redress,  strong  to  defend ; 

The  succour  of  all  helplessness 

Widowed  by  wrongs  beyond  the  laws, 
The  champion  of  the  righteous  cause 

Of  innocence,  in  false  duress; 

Foe  of  the  cruel  and  the  base — 

The  servile  cheat,  the  subtle  rogue. 
The  cantling  priest,  the  demagogue — 

That  trick  for  gain,  and  mouse  for  place ! 

When  such  a  man  shall  be,  his  day 

Shall  find  him,  not  where  former  suns 
Have  shone  upon  their  mighty  ones, 

Far-beaming  in  the  early  rays ; 

Not  on  the  field  where  battle  blooms 

To  crimson  garlands,  and  the  flowers 
Leap  red  and  rank,  through  all  the  hours 

Of  after-summers  out  of  tombs ; 

Not  on  the  bench  where  judgment  frowns 
On  Justice,  with  the  ermine-snow 
Folding  in  colder  heart  below 

Laws,  not  for  men,  but  wigs  and  gowns; 

Not  in  the  Senate  where  the  slow 
Result  of  party  cripples  all. 
Where  fettered  act  and  speech  are  thrall 

To  puerile  threat  and  ruffian  blow ; 

Not  in  those  meadows,  where  the  round 
Sleek,  velvet-handed  pastor  feeds 
His  flocks  with  wisps  of  musty  creeds. 

And  pipes  old  songs  of  pleasant  sound; — ^^ 

Not  there  I  but  where  the  Press's  heart 

Beats  life  through  all  the  veins  of  thought! 
There  shall  the  day's  great  work  be  wrought. 

There  shall  the  worker  have  his  part  I 
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There  shall  the  man  be  found.    "The  still, 

Strong  man" — the  perfect  type, 

The  fruit  of  knighthood's  flower  ripe — 
Firm  hand,  clear  head,  warm  heart,  swift  will  I 

And,  haply,  as  in  old  romance, 

By  the  enchanter's  magic  spell 

Gifted  to  be  invisible — 
Unhurt  by  any  foeman's  lance. 

The  good  knight  strikes  amid  the  host. 

Till  all  the  giant  foes  in  flight 

Draw,  trembling,  to  their  caves  of  night, 
And  victory  hath  been  won  and  lost ; 

So,  of  the  latest  chivalry. 

The  knight  shall  be — impersonal. 

A  mind,  an  individual, 
Invulnerable,  secret,  free! 

Invisible  to  many — ^known 

In  every  brain  and  every  heart — 

Achieving  mighty  things  apart, 
In  all  the  embattled  throngs  alone. 

Content  to  live  without  a  name 

(If  so  the  higher  good  demand,) 

Dying,  to  haunt  the  grateful  land, 
A  fragrant  mystery  of  fame! 


Ill 

O  not  of  us,  but  after  us. 

That  talk  to-day,  and  jest  and  dine, 
And  view  the  future  through  our  wine 

Red  with  the  dawn  and  glorious — 

Shall  come  the  man.    For  us  the  toil. 
To  fell  the  trees,  to  clear  the  land, 
With  steadfast  heart  and  willing  hand. 

To  plough  the  field,  and  sow  the  soil. 

Slow  moves  the  work.    Our  hands  are  fast 
In  manacles  of  Prejudice: 
We  will  not  that,  we  date  not  this. 

We  doubt  and  falter  to  the  last. 

On  tongues  that  else  would  speak  in  sooth. 
The  palsying  touch  6f  Fear  is  placed — 
On  many  opening  lips  is  pressed — 

To  lock  within  the  rising  truth — 
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Want's  bony  hand.    The  sepulchre 
Of  Custom  many  a  living  heart 
Holds  in  its  narrow  dark  apart, — 

To  vainly  beat,  and  dumbly  stir. 

Envy,  and  Avarice,  and  Wrong 

Betray  us  in  ourselves;  and  Doubt 
Fills  all  the  unknown  place  about 

With  phantom  shapes — and  ponders  long 

Whether  the  golden  grain  will  be 
Ol  greater  value  than  the  mast 
Sh^en  to  swineherds  by  the  blast 

That  rocks  the  moss-grown,  dark'ning  tree. 

The  work  is  great.    Ah  I  clasping  hand, 

•  Be  here  the  ancient  trust  renewed. 

Be  here  the  ancient  hate  subdued. 

Here  strengthened  alt  fraternal  bands  I 

Still  striving  forward,  let  us  land 
Our  avocation  with  our  deed — 
Not  perfect  words,  but  actions  plead 

Of  good  intents  to  man  and  God  1 

Remembering,  while  the  dollar  flames. 
And  ever  up  the  nightly  skies 
The  calm  and  patient  stars  arise — 

To  look  above  with  loftier  aims ; 

Remembering,  when  we  fear  to  move. 
Our  way  is  safe  to  onward  tread — 
Behind  us  quake  the  sands  we  dread — 

The  rock  is  iirm  we  shrink  to  prove ; 

Remembering,  in  sore  need  and  pain 
The  struggle  is  the  victory — 
For  none  that  struggles  to  be  free 

Deals  any  lightest  blow  in  vain  I 
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G.  K.  Chesterton's  "Manalive"* 

Mr.  Chesterton  seems  to  have  a  good 
deal  more  sympathy  with  the  academic 
mind  than  the  academic  mind  has  with 
him.  He  shows  this  in  a  passage  of  his 
new  volume  entitled  Manalvue,  on  the 
subject  of  puddles: 

A  puddle  reflects  infinity,  and  is  full  of 
light;  nevertheless,  if  analysed  objectively,  a 
puddle  is  a  piece  of  dirty  water  spread  very 
thin  on  mud/  The  two  great  historic  univer- 
sities of  England  have  all  this  large  and  re- 
flective brilliance.  They  repeat  infinity.  Th^ 
are  full  of  light.  Nevertheless,  or  rather  on 
the  other  hand,  they  are  puddles.  .  .  .  The 
academic  mind  reflects  infinity  and  is  full  of 
light  by  the  simple  process  of  being  shallow 
and  standing  still. 

Rather  a  handsome  thing  to  say  of  a 
type  of  mind  that  commonly  dismisses 
Mr.  Chesterton  as  trivial.  To  a  great 
many  highly  educated  persons,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  most  ponderous  of  the 
literary  periodicals,  Mr.  Chesterton  is 
and  must  always  be  merely  a  buffoon. 
Some  call  him  a  "master  of  the  mon- 
strous." Others  complain  of  his  turn  for 
paradox  which,  they  say,  arises  merely 
from  a  desire  to  cause  astonishment  and 
consists  chiefly  in  the  assertion  of  the 
opposite  of  what  is  commonly  believed. 
To  a  great  many  well-schooled  minds 
there  is  too  much  flash  and  noise  about 
him.  Academic  reviewers  seem  flustered 
when  they  write  about  him  and  some- 
what indignant,  as  if  a  large  Newfound- 
land puppy  had  jumped  into  their  laps. 
Not  to  imply  that  scholars  necessarily 
dislike  Mr.  Chesterton.  On  the  contrary 
among  scholars  both  here  and  in  Eng- 
land will  be  found  his  warmest  admirers. 
The  late  William  James,  for  example, 
was  a  loyal  Chestertonian.  But  these 
numerous  exceptions  have  not  the  quali- 
ties which  we  associate  with  the  aca- 
demic type.  The  tvpical  academic  mind 
is  not  inquisitive  about  any  new  aspects 
of  persons   and  things;   its  vitality   is 

*Mana]ive.  By  G.  K.  Chesterton.  New 
York:  John  Lane  Company,  1912. 


wholly  absorbed  in  holding  fast  to  old, 
accepted  aspects.  Nor  are  the  best  ex- 
amples of  the  academic  mind  by  any 
means  to  be  found  in  the  colleges  and 
universities.  Newspapers  often  furnish 
the  most  perfect  specimens.  A  stand-pat 
Republican  editorial  writer  shapin|f  the 
destinies  of  this  nation  by  the  sunple 
process  of  imagining  what  Alexander 
Hamilton  might  have  said  has  never  been 
surpassed  in  scholarly  circles.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  old  days  a  scholar  once  cited 
the  authority  of  Beza  for  the  doctrine 
that  water  is  wet ;  but  at  present  a  New 
York  editorial  writer  would  almost  ac- 
cept the  word  of  Thomas  Jefferson  as 
proof  that  it  isn't.  At  least  he  would  not 
wish  rashly  to  decide  that  or  any  other 
question  without  first  ascertaining  what 
was  in  the  minds  of  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution. 

Now  it  is  not  strange  that  this  class 
of  minds  reject  Mr.  Chesterton;  it  is 
even  commendable.  They  are  designed 
by  nature  as  repositories^  or,  as  he  says, 
puddles,  and  not  as  instruments  for  the 
discovery  of  any  new  thing.  It  is  no 
more  essential  to  human  variety  that 
some  minds  should  be  open  than  that 
others  should  be  shut.  And  there  is 
often  a  pleasing  trimness  about  a  tightly 
closed  mind  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  an 
open  one,  like  the  round  finality  of  a 
shining  bald  head,  secure  forever  from 
the  disarray  of  any  growing  thing.  But 
while  Mr.  Chesterton  has  never  quar- 
relled with  these  people  for  standing 
still,  they,  on  the  other  hand,  have  as- 
sailed him  with  great  bitterness  merely 
because  he  hops  about.  We  have  read 
many  sneers  at  Mr.  Chesterton  that  were 
directed  solely  at  the  rapidity  of  his 
movements,  implying  that  this  of  itself 
was  matter  for  reproach.  They  read  like 
the  malign  whisper  of  an  old  maid  that 
somebody  is  rather  fast.  It  comes,  of 
course,  from  that  intolerance  of  diversity 
in  which  critics  contrast  so  unfavourably 
with  other  forms  of  animal  life.  Cut  off 
as  completely  by  nature  from  a  certain 
writer  as  a  cow  is  from  a  cat,  they  never- 
theless condemn  that  writer  for  his  ex- 
aggerated activity.    It  is  as  if  the  cow. 
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instead  of  quietly  refusing  to  climb  a 
tree  herself,  should  curse  the  cat  for  do- 
ing so.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  good 
deal  of  the  academic  criticism  of  Mr. 
Chesterton  springs  from  a  sort  of  in- 
jured bovinity.  One  London  reviewer 
wound  up  what  was  meant  for  a  savage 
attack  on  Mr.  Chesterton  by  saying  that 
he  was  like  the  young  Greek  gentleman 
who  stood  on  his  head  on  the  table  and 
waved  his  legs  in  the  air.  He  led  care- 
fully up  to  that  point  which  he  evidently 
regarded  as  conclusive.  One  might  have 
supposed  that  that  was  where  the  inter- 
est in  the  situation  began.  He  did  not 
say  whether  Mr.  Chesterton  and  the 
young  Greek  gentleman  gave  pleasure  to 
themselves  and  others  by  standing  on 
their  heads.  He  did  not  even  answer  the 
natural  question  whether  he  himself  and 
many  other  literary  critics  would  not, 
after  all,  be  making  a  better  use  of  their 
heads  if  they  stood  on  them. 

Manalive  is  another  of  Mr.  Chester- 
ton's fairy  tales  for  grown  up  people, 
successor  to  The  Napoleon  of  Notting 
Hill,  The  Man  Who  Was  Thursday,  and 
The  Ball  and  the  Cross,  Now  you  can- 
not surprise  a  grown  up  person  by  mak- 
ing a  toad  turn  into  a  princess  or  ex- 
hibiting a  giant  with  three  heads.  So 
Mr.  Chesterton's  fairy  tales  do  not  turn 
on  what  is  physically  impossible.  They 
turn  only  on  what  is  socially  improbable, 
which  to  a  grown  up  person  is  a  far 
wilder  thing.  They  represent  men  as 
acting  logically  upon  some  natural  im- 
pulse which,  though  innocent  and  even 
praiseworthy,  it  is  customary  to  repress. 
He  delights  in  the  startling  effects  pro- 
duced by  this  simple  expedient.  Leap- 
frog is,  for  example,  an  innocent  sport. 
The  desire  to  play  it  is  inherent  in  the 
human  breast  and  may  endure  for  aught 
we  know  in  middle  age.  Yet  the  bare 
thought  of  the  president  of  a  large  in- 
surance company  joining  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  in 
this  genial  game  on  the  lawn  of  the  Capi- 
tol at  Washington  is  more  startling  to  the 
adult  mind  than  the  wildest  visions  of 
romance.  It  is  in  just  these  situations 
that  Mr.  Chesterton  delights.  He  brings 
them  logically  to  pass  and  points  a  moral 
with  them.  He  shows  that  they  have 
come  about  not  from  madness,  but  from 


a  higher  and  more  courageous  form  of 
sanity.  In  this  instance,  probably,  he 
would  not  only  prove  that  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  was  perfectly  rea- 
sonable in  playing  leap-frog.  He  would 
end  by  convincing  the  reader  tfiat  if  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  had  not 
played  leap-frog  he  would  have  sinned 
against  his  higher  nature.  He  would 
somehow  or  other  create  a  strong  pre- 
sumption that  playing  leap-frog  was  the 
only  way  open  to  a  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  praising  God,  the  alterna- 
tive being  a  lapse  into  the  horrid  pessi- 
mism and  inhumanity  of  a  soul  con- 
strained forever  to  express  itself  only  in 
black  bound  volumes  of  Biennial  Reports 
on  the  statistics  of  American  education. 
This,  we  admit,  sounds  very  foolish  as 
we  put  it.  But  as  Mr.  Chesterton  would 
put  it,  it  would  have  about  it  the  force 
of  commonsense  and  the  charm  of  a 
dream  come  true.  For  Mr.  Chesterton 
has  excelled  the  poet's  wish — "so  might 
I  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea,  have 
glimpses  that  would  make  me  less  for- 
lorn." He  can  get  such  poetic  glimpses 
in  situations  carefully  avoided  by  poets 
hitherto — ^not  standing  on  any  pleasant 
lea,  but  standing  beside  a  high  hat,  stand- 
ing beside  a  Commissioner  of  Education. 
It  seems  a  more  difficult  feat  to  perfomi 
and  in  view  of  the  unavoidable  contacts 
of  civilised  life  more  useful. 

In  Manalive  the  hero  applies  himself 
to  the  task  of  learning  how  to  do  every- 
thing with  the  same  zest  as  if  he  were 
doing  it  for  the  first  time.  By  incessant 
and  varied  activities  he  contrives  to  pre- 
serve this  early  and  innocent  relish — 

For  Smith  was  really,  so  far  as  human  psy- 
chology can  be,  innocent.  He  had  the  sensu- 
alities of  innocence;  he  lov'd  the  stickiness 
of  gum  and  he  cut  white  wood  greedily  as  if 
he  were  cutting  a  cake.  To  this  man  wine  was 
not  a  doubtful  thing  to  be  defended  or  de- 
nounced ;  it  was  a  quaintly  coloured  syrup, 
such  as  a  child  sees  in  a  shop  window.  He 
talked  dominantly  and  rushed  the  social  sit- 
uation; but  he  was  not  asserting  himself,  like 
a  superman  in  a  modern  play.  He  was  simply 
forgetting  himself,  like  a  little  boy  at  a  party. 
He  had  somehow  made  a  giant  stride  from 
babyhood,  and  missed  the  crisis  in  youth  where 
most  of  us  grow  old. 
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His  antics  were  attributed  to  madness, 
and  naturally  enough,  as  they  often  took 
the  form  of  violent  practical  jokes  on 
other  people,  but  it  gradually  appeared 
that  through  them  all  ran  the  single  pur- 
pose of  breaking  up  these  other  people's 
uncomfortable  mental  habits. 

The  sun  seemed  to  set  each  object  alight 
"With  a  different  coloured  flame,  like  a  man 
ligrhting  fireworks;  and  even  Innocent's  hair, 
which  was  of  a  rather  colourless  fairness, 
seemed  to  have  a  flame  of  pagan  gold  on  it  as 
he  strode  across  the  lawn  toward  the  one  tall 
ridge  of  rockery. 

"What  would  be  the  good  of  gold,"  he  was 
saying,  "if  it  did  not  glitter?  Why  should 
we  care  for  a  black  sovereign  any  more  than 
for  a  black  sun  at  noon?  A  black  button 
would  do  just  as  well.  Don't  you  see  that 
everything  in  this  yard  looks  like  a  jewel? 
And  will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  the  deuce 
is  the  good  of  a  jewel  except  that  it  looks  like 
a  jewd?  Leave  off  buying  and  selling  and 
start  looking !  Open  your  eyes  and  you'll  wake 
up  in  the  New  Jerusalem." 

"All  is  gold  that  glitters, 
Tree  and  tower  of  brass 
Rolls  the  golden  evening  air 

Down  the  golden  grass; 
Kick  the  cry  to  Jericho, 
How  yellow  mud  is  sold; 
All  is  gold  that  glitters, 

For  the  glitter  is  the  gold." 

"And  who  wrote  that?"  asked  Rosamund, 
amused. 

"No  one  will  ever  write  it,"  answered  Smith, 
and  cleared  the  rockery  with  a  flying  leap. 

"Really,"  said  Rosamund  to  Michael  Moon, 
"he  ought  to  be  sent  to  an  asylum.  Don't  you 
think  so?" 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  inquired  Michael, 
rather  sombrely;  his  long  swarthy  head  was 
dark  against  the  sunset ;  and  either  by  accident 
or  mood  he  had  the  look  of  something  iso- 
lated and  even  hostile  amid  the  social  extrava- 
gance of  the  garden. 

"I  only  said  Mr.  Smith  ought  to  go  to  an 
asylum,"  repeated  the  lady. 

The  lean  face  seemed  to  grow  longer  and 
longer,  for  Moon  was  unmistakably  sneering. 
"No,"  he  said ;  "I  don't  think  it's  at  all  neces- 
sary." 

"What  do  you  mean,"  asked  Rosamund 
quickly.     "Why  not?" 

"Because  he  is  in  one  now,"  answered  Mich- 


ael Moon  in  a  quiet  but  ugly  voice.  "Why, 
didn't  you  know?" 

"What,"  cried  the  girl,  and  there  was  a 
break  in  her  voice;  for  the  Irishman's  face 
and  voice  were  really  almost  creepy.  With 
his  dark  figure  and  dark  sayings  in  all  that 
sunshine  he  looked  like  the  devil  in  paradise. 

"I'm  sorry,"  he  continued,  with  a  sort  of 
harsh  humility.  "Of  course  we  don't  talk 
about  it  much  ...  but  I  thought  we  all  really 
knew." 

"Knew  what?" 

"Well,"  answered  Moon,  "that  Beacon 
House  is  a  certain  rather  singular  sort  of 
house.  A  house  with  the  tiles  loose,  shall  we 
say?  Innocent  Smith  is  only  the  doctor  that 
visits  us ;  hadn't  you  come  when  he  called  be- 
fore? As  most  of  our  maladies  are  melancholic, 
of  course  he  has  to  be  extra  cheery.  Sanity,  of 
course,  seems  a  very  bumptious,  eccentric 
thing  to  us.  Jumping  over  a  wall — climbing 
a  tree — ^that's  his  bedside  manner." 

"You  daren't  say  such  a  thing,"  cried  Rosa- 
mund in  a  rage.  "You  daren't  suggest  that 
I- 
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"Not  more  than  I  am,"  said  Michael  sooth- 
ingly ;  "not  more  than  the  rest  of  us.  Haven't 
you  ever  noticed  that  Miss  Duke  never  sits 
still — a  notorious  sign?  Haven't  you  ever  ob- 
served that  Ingle  wood  is  always  washing  his 
hands — ^a  known  mark  of  mental  disease?  I, 
of  course,  am  a  dipsomaniac." 

"I  don't  believe  you,"  broke  out  his  com- 
panion, not  without  agitation.  "I've  heard 
you  had  some  bad  habits " 

"All  habits  are  bad  habits,"  said  Michael, 
with  deadly  calm.  "Madness  does  not  come 
by  breaking  out,  but  by  giving  in;  by  settling 
down  in  some  dirty,  little  self-repeating  circle 
of  ideas;  by  being  tamed.  You  went  mad 
about  money  because  you're  an  heiress." 

"It's  a  lie,"  cried  Rosamund  furiously.  "I 
never  was  mean  about  money." 

"You  were  worse,"  said  Michael  in  a  low 
voice,  and  yet  violently.  "You  thought  that 
other  people  were.  You  thought  every  man 
who  came  near  you  must  be  a  fortune-hunter ; 
you  would  not  let  yourself  go  and  be  sane; 
and  now  you're  mad,  and  I'm  mad;  and  serve 
us  right." 

"You  brute,"  said  Rosamund,  quite  white. 
"And  is  this  true?" 

With  an  intellectual  cruelty  of  which  the 
Celt  is  capable  when  his  abysses  are  in  re- 
volt, Michael  was  silent  for  some  seconds,  and 
then  stepped  back  with  an  ironical  bow.   "Not 
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literally  true,  of  course,"  he  said,  "only  really 
true.  An  allegory,  shall  we  say?  A  social 
satire?" 

We  have  quoted  the  passage  in  full  be- 
cause it  sums  up  so  well  the  author's 
main  contention,  which  is  simply  that  the 
advantages  of  a  scientifically  authenti- 
cated, commercially  profitable,  and  so- 
cially successful  sanity  in  the  modem 
world  are  grossly  exaggerated. 

Innocent  Smith's  endeavours  to  keep 
himself  alive  and  enliven  others  lead 
naturally  to  a  belief  that  he  is  mad.  He 
makes  his  first  appearance  leaping  a  wall 
and  climbing  a  tree  in  the  garden  of  a 
boarding-house.  Soon  afterward  he 
shoots  two  holes  in  the  high  hat  of  a 
very  respectable  physician,  who,  aided  by 
an  eminent  American  expert  in  crim- 
inology, investigates  his  record.  They 
find  the  clearest  evidence  that  Srfith  is 
a  criminal  lunatic  of  the  most  dangerous 
type.  He  has  been  expelled  from  Cam- 
bridge for  an  attempt  to  murder  the 
warden  of  a  college.  He  has  committed 
burglary,  bigamy,  and  probably  murder. 
They  are  for  hurrying  him  immediately 
off  to  court  and  securing  a  commitment 
to  an  asylum,  but  finally  are  induced  by 
the  other  boarders  to  try  him  first  before 
an  informal  tribunal  of  their  own.  Mr. 
Chesterton's  art  of  making  the  fantastic 
seem  plausible  has  never  been  employed 
more  effectively  than  in  the  account  of 
this  absurd  trial  and  the  preposterous 
incidents  that  lead  up  to  it.  Needless 
to  say  all  the  prisoner's  hideous  crimes 
turn  out  to  be  the  innocent  experiments 
of  a  man  bent  on  the  singular  mission 
of  reminding  himself  and  others  that 
they  are  alive.  He  fired  bullets  past  the 
Cambridge  don,  because  the  don  was  a 
pessimist  and  needed  to  be  reminded  that 
life  after  all  had  some  value  to  him.  He 
shot  off  the  doctor's  hat  for  the  same  rea- 
son. The  burglary  consisted  in  breaking 
into  his  own  house,  that  he  might  learn 
to  covet  his  own  goods,  instead  of  his 
neighbour's.  The  young  women  with 
whom  he  successively  eloped  and  whose 
mysterious  disappearance  gave  rise  to  the 
suspicion  of  murder  turned  out  to  be  his 
own  wife  in  successive  disguises. 

The  High  Court  of  Beacon  that  tried 
Innocent  Smith  consisted  of  the  landlady 
of   Beacon    House   as   judge   and   her 


lodgers  as  counsel  and  witnesses.  It 
grew  out  of  Smith's  fantastic  proposal 
that  every  house  should  be  a  sovereign 
State,  and  judge  its  children  by  its  own 
law.  "You  believe  in  Home  Rule  for 
Ireland,"  he  said,  "I  believe  in  Home 
Rule  for  Homes."  When  the  time  came 
for  ascertaining  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  Smith,  the  boarders  reasoned  that 
they  might  as  well  conduct  tiie  inquiry 
themselves. 

"It  is  really  true,"  said  one  of  them,  "that 
human  beings  might  often  get  some  sort  of  do- 
mestic justice  where  just  now  they  can  only  get 
legal  injustice — oh,  I  am  a  lawyer,  too,  and  I 
know  that  as  well.  It's  true  that  there  is  too 
much  official  and  indirect  power.  Often  and 
often  the  thing  a  whole  nation  can't  settle  is 
just  the  thing  a  family  could  settle.  Scores  of 
young  criminals  have  been  fined  and  sent  to 
jail  when  they  ought  to  have  been  thrashed 
and  sent  to  bed.  Scores  of  men,  I  am  sure, 
have  had  a  lifetime  at  Hanwell  when  they 
only  wanted  a  week  at  Brighton.  There  is 
something  in  Smith's  notion  of  domestic  self- 
government." 

The  person  who  took  this  remarkable 
court  most  seriously  was  the  American 
criminological  expert,  Dr.  Cyrus  Pym. 
This  is  how  Mr.  Chesterton  accounts  for 
it: 

Cyrus  Pym  belonged  to  a  country  in  which 
things  are  possible  that  seem  crazy  to  the 
English.  Regulations  and  authorities  exacdy 
like  one  of  Innocent's  pranks  or  one  of  Michael's 
satires  really  exist,  propped  by  placid  police- 
men and  imposed  on  bustling  business  men. 
P3rm  knew  whole  states  which  are  vast  and  yet 
secret  and  fanciful ;  each  is  as  big  as  a  nation 
yet  as  private  as  a  lost  village  and  as  unex- 
pected as  an  apple-pie  bed.  States  where  no 
man  may  have  a  cigarette,  states  where  any 
man  may  have  ten  wives,  very  strict  prohibi- 
tion states,  very  lax  divorce  states,  all  these 
large  local  vagaries  had  prepared  Cyrus  Pym's 
mind  for  small  local  vagaries  in  a  smaller 
country.  Infinitely  more  remote  from  England 
than  any  Russian  or  Italian,  utterly  incapable 
even  of  conceiving  what  English  conventions 
are,  he  could  not  see  the  social  impossibility 
of  the  Court  of  Beacon.  It  is  firmly  believed 
by  those  who  shared  the  experiment,  that  to 
the  very  end  Pym  believed  in  that  fantasmal 
court  and  believed  it  to  be  some  Britannic 
institution. 
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Here  it  would  seem  that  Mr.  Chester- 
ion,  like  other  island  folk,  has  over- 
looked, among  minor  actualities,  one 
rather  comprehensive  fact  in  human  na- 
ture— ^namely,  the  tendency  of  the  native 
inhabitants  of  almost  any  corner  of  the 
earth  to  find  a  certain  gullibility  in  for- 
eigners. We  feel  in  exactly  the  same  way 
toward  the  British  visitor  as  Mr.  Ches- 
terton does  toward  Dr.  Pym. 

The  following  passage,  explaining  the 
antics  of  Innocent  Smith,  supplies  the 
keynote  to  the  book: 

Yes,  Innocent  Smith  has  behaved  here,  as 
he  has  on  hundreds  of  other  occasions,  upon 
a  plain  and  perfectly  blameless  principle.  It 
is  odd  and  extravagant  in  the  modern  world, 
but  not  more  than  any  other  principle  plainly 
applied  in  the  modem  world  would  be.  His 
principle  can  be  quite  simply  stated :  he  refuses 
to  die  while  he  is  still  alive.  He  seeks  to  re- 
mind himself  by  every  electric  shock  to  the 
intellect  that  he  is  still  a  man  alive,  walking 
on  two  legs  about  the  world.  For  this  rea- 
son he  fires  bullets  at  his  best  friends ;  for  this 
reason  he  arranges  ladders  and  collapsible 
chimneys  to  steal  his  own  property;  for  this 
reason  he  goes  plodding  round  a  whole  planet 
to  get  back  to  his  own  home.  And  for  this 
reason  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  the 
woman  whom  he  loved  with  a  permanent  loy- 
alty, and  leaving  her  about  (so  to  speak)  at 
schools,  boarding-houses,  and  places  of  busi- 
ness, so  that  he  might  recover  her  again  and 
again  with  a  raid  and  a  romantic  elopement. 
He  seriously  sought  by  a  perpetual  recapture 
of  his  bride  to  keep  alive  the  sense  of  her  per- 
petual value,  and  the  perils  that  should  be  run 
for  her  sake. 

So  far  his  motives  are  clear  enough;  but 
perhaps  his  convictions  are  not  quite  so  clear. 
I  think  Innocent  Smith  has  an  idea  at  the  bot- 
tom of  all  this.  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that 
I  believe  it  myself,  but  I  am  quite  sure  that 
it  is  worth  a  man's  altering  and  defending. 

The  idea  that  Smith  is  attacking  is  this.  Liv- 
ing in  an  entangled  civilisation,  we  have  come 
to  think  certain  things  wrong  which  are  not 
wrong  at  all.  We  have  come  to  think  out- 
break and  exuberance,  banging  and  barging, 
rotting  and  wrecking,  wrong.  In  themselves 
they  arc  not  merely  pardonable,  they  are  un- 
impeachable. There  is  nothing  wicked  about 
firing  off  a  pistol  even  at  a  friend ;  so  long  as 
you  do  not  mean  to  hit  him  and  know  you 
won't    It  is  no  more  wrong  than  throwing 


a  pebble  at  the  sea — ^less;  for  you  do  occa- 
sionally hit  the  sea.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
in  bashing  down  a  chimney-pot  and  breaking 
through  a  roof,  so  long  as  you  are  not  injuring 
the  life  or  property  of  other  men.  It  is  no 
more  wrong  to  choose  to  enter  a  house  from 
the  top,  than  to  choose  to  open  a  packing- 
case  from  the  bottom.  There  is  nothing  wicked 
about  walking  around  the  world  and  coming 
back  to  your  own  house.  It  is  no  more  wicked 
than  walking  round  the  garden  and  coming 
back  to  your  own  house.  And  there  is  noth- 
ing wicked  about  picking  up  your  wife  here, 
there,  and  everywhere,  if,  forsaking  all  others, 
you  keep  only  to  her  so  long  as  you  both  shall 
live.  It  is  as  innocent  as  playing  a  game  of 
hide-and-seek  in  the  garden.  You  associate 
such  acts  with  blackguardism  by  a  mere  snob- 
bish association;  as  you  think  there  is  some- 
thing vaguely  vile  about  going  (or  being  seen 
going)  into  a  pawnbroker's  or  a  public- 
house.  You  think  there  is  something  squalid 
and  commonplace  about  such  a  connection. 
You  are  mistaken. 

This  man's  spiritual  power  has  been  pre- 
cisely this:  that  he  has  distinguished  between 
custom  and  creed.  He  has  broken  the  con- 
ventions, but  he  has  kept  the  commandments. 
It  is  as  if  a  man  were  found  gambling  wildly 
in  a  gambling  hell,  and  you  found  that  he  only 
played  for  trouser-buttons.  It  is  as  if  you 
found  a  man  making  a  clandestine  appointment 
with  a  lady  at  a  C^vent  Garden  ball,  and  then 
you  found  it  was  his  grandmother.  Everything 
is  ugly  and  discreditable,  except  the  facts. 
Everything  is  wrong  about  him,  except  that  he 
has  done  no  wrong. 

C.  M,  Francis. 

II 

Robert   Grant's   "Convictions  of   a 
Grandfather"* 

In  this  book,  the  author  of  The  Re- 
flections  of  a  Married  Man  and  The 
Opinions  of  a  Philosopher,  renews  con- 
sideration of  those  problems  of  matri- 
mony and  life  in  general  to  which, 
throughout  his  life  as  a  writer,  he  has 
been  mildly  addicted.  "Mildly,"  because 
although  there  is  plenty  of  seriousness  in 
the  present  book,  plenty  of  breadth  and 
of  moral  and  intellectual  receptivity  in 

♦The  Convictions  of  a  Grandfather.  By 
Robert  Grant.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
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the  outlook,  there  is  little  fire  or  force  of 
conviction  in  the  statement.  He  is 
touched,  in  the  person  of  his  elderly,  but 
by  no  means  fossilised,  grandfather,  by 
the  generous  sentiments,  sympathies,  and 
aspirations  of  an  age  already  markedly 
socialistic,  to  which,  indeed,-  he  gives  a 
radical  expression  that  sometimes  star- 
tles his  wife,  his  friends,  his  children, 
and  his  grandchildren — except  for  a  few 
who  are  even  a  trifle  more  radical  than 
himself,  as  he  notes  with  a  trace  of  gentle 
deprecation. 

For  instance,  by  a  neat  literary  arti- 
fice, he  quite  disclaims  all  responsibility 
for  the  opinions  he  advances  in  his  dis- 
cussion of  old  age  pensions,  and  places 
the  whole  burden  of  the  position  he 
maintains  for  purely  controversial  pur- 
poses, upon  the  shoulders  of  an  absent 
son-in-law,  Luther  Hubbard.  A  touch 
of  unfairness  is  involved  in  the  portrayal 
of  this  individual,  by  making  his  advo- 
cacy of  social  reforms  seem  in  some 
measure  dependent  upon  his  lack  of  busi- 
ness ability.  All  this  partakes  of  what 
betting  men  call  "hedging,"  and  weakens 
the  effect  of  a  shrewd  and  witty  book  by 
turning  its  tone  too  often  to  flippant  in- 
decision, feebly  mistaken  for  social 
amenity  and  intellectual  irony. 

It  also  weakens  the  literary  effect  as 
well.  Judge  Grant's  style  is  neat  in  ver- 
bal and  syntactical  texture ;  but  since  his 
thought  follows  a  calm  and  equable 
course  throughout,  without  sudden  ex- 
citement and  enthusiasm,  the  even  flow 
of  his  sentences,  with  their  excess  of  an 
almost  mechanical  habit  of  qualification, 
grows  very  monotonous  at  times.  There 
is  as  little  variety  or  relief  in  his  expres- 
sion as  there  is  in  his  method  of  dispas- 
sionately weighing  both  sides  6f  a  ques- 
tion; and  it  is  amazing  that  a  novelist, 
turning  for  the  third  time  to  this  form 
of  literature,  should  manage  to  lend  so 
little  reality  to  his  characters,  or  to  in- 
troduce so  little  piquant  dramatic  episode 
or  descriptive  detail  into  his  exposition 
and  analysis  of  ideas. 

His  use  of  the  word  "symposium,"  to 
describe  one  or  two  of  his  colloquies,  in- 
vites invidious  comparisons  with  other 
writers  who  have  recently  adopted  this 
style  of  dissertation ;  and  in  his  handling 
of  it.  Judge  Grant  shows  that,  in  spite 


of  his  grandfather's  capacity  for  copious 
quotation,  he  shares  something  of  that 
deficiency  in  the  quality  of  literary  back- 
ground, with  which  American  life  is 
charged  in  general.  If  his  symposia 
lack  the  aesthetic  charm,  their  sensitive- 
ness to  the  external  scene  of  life,  of  Mr, 
G.  Lowes  Dickinson's,  they  are  also 
without  the  wealth  of  literary  and  his- 
torical allusion  which  lights  up  the  pages 
of  Anatole  France,  and  gives  them  true 
philosophic  interest  and  value.  Judge 
Grant  has  read  his  law  books,  the  stand- 
ard classics  of  English  and  ancient 
literature,  and  also,  presumably,  since  he 
states  one  of  its  broad  formulas,  much 
recent  French  drama  and  fiction.  But, 
for  all  the  evidence  he  here  offers,  this 
is  about  all. 

In  the  chapter  in  which  he  treats  of 
divorce — ^as  a  side  issue  to  the  question 
whether  the  modem  woman  is  "as  in- 
trinsically unselfish  and  lovable  as  her 
predecessor" — ^he  drags  in  the  threadbare 
comparison  with  ancient  Rome.  Much 
more  interesting  and  suggestive  would 
have  been  an  examination  of  some  of  the 
proposals  that  have  been  made  in  mod- 
em times  to  deal  ideally  with  the  divorce 
question.  For  example,  a  country  that 
maintains  a  Reno  as  a  refuge  for  broken 
hearts  might  well  ponder  Stendhal's 
"chimerical"  plan,  as  its  author  himself 
calls  it.  Beyle  would  have  had,  near  Paris, 
"an  elysee  for  unhappy  women,  a  house 
of  refuge,  where,  under  penalty  of  the 
galleys,  no  man  should  enter  except  the 
doctor  and  the  almoner.  A  woman  who 
wished  to  obtain  a  divorce  would  be  re- 
quired, first  of  all,  to  become  a  voluntary 
prisoner  in  this  (lysie;  she  would  pass 
two  years  there  without  going  out  once. 
She  could  write,  but  receive  no  re- 
sponse." After  two  years  of  such  total 
separation  from  the  world,  during  which 
a  properly  constituted  council  would  be 
charged  with  the  legal  proceedings  in  her 
name,  a  woman  would  be  free  to  marry 
again. 

Such  a  plan  would  seem  to  have  in 
it  something  to  commend  itself  to  a 
thinker  who  accepts  divorce,  yet  con- 
demns its  abuses,  and  concludes  his  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  by  making  a 
woman  state  the  following  paradox :  "If 
the  adage  be  true  that  the  American  has- 
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band  is  less  of  a  despot  than  any  man  in 
the  world,  why  does  the  American  wife 
so  constantly  divorce  him?  Undeniably," 
she  decides,  "the  burden  is  on  us  women 
to  prove  that  our  circumstances  require 
it — ^that  it  is  best  for  civilisation  that  we 
should  so  frequently  put  away  one  hus- 
band and  presently  marry  another.  Are 
we  thereby  holding  men  up  to  some 
nobler  ideal  of  marriage  than  the  rest  of 
the  world  entertains?  Or  does  it  mean 
that  the  American  woman  is  more  ca- 
pricious than  her  sisters,  less  tender  in 
her  affections,  and  shallower  in  her  social 
intelligence  .  .  .  ?" 

This  is  extremely  well  put,  and  it  is 
not  the  least  of  the  author's  merits  that, 
with  his  well-ordered  legal  mind,  he  can 
thus  reduce  a  problem  of  social  con- 
science or  moral  conduct  to  a  clear  an- 
tithesis and  pack  it  away  in  a  nut-shell. 
If  only  he  could  leave  a  trifle  more  of  the 
burr  on  it!  But  Judge  Grant  is  a 
"grandfather"  whose  best  "convictions" 
fail  to  clin^  because  they  are  too  refined 
away  to  fairness  and  abstraction. 

Horatio  Hartford. 

Ill 

Hilary  A.  Herbert's  "The  Abolition 
Crusade  and  Its  Consequences"* 

Now  that  veterans  in  blue  and 
veterans  in  grey  can  march  contentedly 
in  the  same  Memorial  Day  procession; 
now  that  a  G.  A.  R.  post  can  parade  in 
New  York  City  to  the  strains  of  "Dixie 
and  to  the  greeting  of  the  "rebel  yell, 
or  what  passed  as  such,  without  arousing 
the  slightest  trace  of  protest  or  resent- 
ment, or  even  evoking  a  sense  of  incon- 
gruity, such  a  book  as  The  Abolition 
Crusade  and  Its  Consequences  can  re- 
ceive the  unimpassioned,  impartial  atten- 
tion it  deserves.  For  it  is  not,  as  might 
perhaps  be  inferred  from  the  title,  a  book 
in  behalf  of  Garrison  and  his  followers, 
but  a  severe  arraignment  of  Abolitionism 
by  a  Southerner,  from  the  Southern 
point  of  view. 

That  the  South  fought  bravely  and 
well  has  been  recognised  freely  and  gen- 
erously in  the  North,  even  from  the  days 
of  Bull  Run  and  Appomattox,  ancl  is  not 
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a  matter  that  needs  further  advocacy. 
But  what  the  South  fought  about;  why 
it  took  up  arms;  why  five  and  one-half 
million  Americans,  the  equals  of  their 
compatriots  in  religion,  morals,  regard 
for  law  and  devotion  to  the  common 
Constitution,  should  sever  themselves 
from  the  rest  of  the  nation  and  fight  to 
the  end  for  the  principles  they  believed 
in;  these  are  questions  that  have  never 
been  very  clearly  understood  in  the 
North.  It  is  commonly  supposed,  for 
example,  that  the  South  took  itself 
gladly  out  of  the  Union;  that  Souther- 
ners hated  and  despised  the  United 
States  of  America.  On  the  contrary, 
few  in  the  North  realise  the  strength 
of  Union  sentiment  in  the  South, 
before  the  war  began,  and  how  slow- 
ly the  old  ties  were  snapped.  Few 
know  the  feelings  that  persisted  in  many 
Confederate  soldiers  throughout  the  war. 
If  an  aside  be  permitted,  the  writer  rec- 
ollects that  an  ex-Confederate  officer 
once  said:  "I  could  never  see  the  old 
Stars  and  Stripes  coming  along  in  a 
charge  without  a  thrill  of  pride.  I  might 
be  going  to  shoot  it  to  pieces  the  next 
minute,  but  I  could  never  see  the  old  flag 
without  wanting  to  get  up  and  cheer." 
And  it  is  largely  because  the  military 
skill  and  valour  of  the  South  have  been 
appreciated,  and  its  political  principles 
misunderstood  or  overlooked,  that  while 
Southern  soldiers,  Lee,  "Stonewall" 
Jackson,  and  others,  receive  hearty  and 
generous  recognition,  Southern  political 
leaders,  Jefferson  Davis  at  their  head, 
still  rest  under  a  cloud  of  suspicion  in 
the  North. 

It  will  come  as  a  shock  to  many  read- 
ers of  The  Abolition  Crusade  and  Its 
Consequences  to  learn  that  Secession 
first  reared  its  head  in  the  North,  and 
that  till  a  certain  date  anti-slavery  was 
more  actively  agitated  in  the  South  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  country.  New 
England's  threats  of  Secession  in  con- 
nection with  the  Embargo  Act,  and  her 
position  throughout  the  War  of  t8t2,  are 
matters  of  historical  record.  As  regards 
anti-slavery,  there  were  in  existence  in 
the  United  States,  in  1826,  one  hundred 
and  forty-three  emancipation  societies, 
of  which  one  hundred  and  three  were  in 
the  South. 
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It  IS  not  within  the  scope  of  a  brief 
review  to  show  how  a  long  line  of  South- 
ern leaders,  beginning  with  Washington 
and  Jefferson,  were  opposed  on  prin- 
ciple to  slavery.  "Nothing  is  more  cer- 
tainly written  in  the  Book  of  Fate,"  said 
Jefferson  of  the  negroes,  "than  that  these 
people  are  to  be  free."  Nor  is  it  pos- 
sible to  outline  the  difficulties  of  the  ne- 
gro problem,  difficulties  which  are  very 
far  from  being  settled  even  to-day;  nor 
how  the  South,  in  its  way,  was  meeting 
them.  But  in  183 1  came  a  fire-brand, 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  preaching  that 
slavery  was  not  a  calamity  but  a  crime, 
to  be  extirpated  by  the  most  ruthless 
and  violent  methods.  From  that  year, 
anti-slavery  sentiment  in  the  South  de- 
clined, and  from  that  year  hostility  be- 
tween the  North  and  the  South  began  to 
grow.  The  violence  of  Garrison  and  his 
followers  was  met  with  violence,  and 
from  one  stormy  episode  to  another  sec- 
tional distrust  and  hatred  increased 
apace. 

During  the  thirty  years  of  bickering 
which  culminated  in  the  Civil  War,  the 
South  stood  squarely  on  its  legal  rights. 
Nothing  in  the  law  prohibited  slavery, 
and  Southerners  had  every  right  to  re- 
sist a  movement  which  was  aimed  to  dis- 
possess them  forcibly  of  their  property. 
The  abolitionists,  on  the  other  hand, 
stuck  at  no  obstacle,  legal  or  otherwise ; 
they  did  not  hesitate  to  incite  the  slaves 
to  insurrection ;  they  made  the  cause  of 
anti-slavery  impossible  in  the  South  by 
advocating  social  equality  and  racial  in- 
termarriage for  the  liberated  negroes; 
they  gave  the  cause  of  Secession  a  vast 
impetus  by  raising  and  reiterating  the 
cry,  "No  Union  with  Slavery."  In  short, 
they  rendered  impossible  any  settlement 
of  the  slavery  question  except  a  resort 
to  arms. 

The  keynote  of  Abolitionism,  sounded 
by  Garrison  in  the  first  number  of  his 
newspaper,   The  Liberator,  was  this: 

I  shall  strenuously  contend  for  the  imme- 
diate enfranchisement  of  our  slave  population ; 
I  shall  be  as  harsh  as  truth  and  as  uncom- 
promising as  justice  on  this  subject.  I  do 
not  wish  to  think  or  speak  or  write  with  mod- 
eration. 

Years  later,  another  American,  wiser, 


more     far-seeing,     greater,  —  Abraham 
Lincoln — ^said : 

When  our  Southern  brethren  tdl  us  they  arc 
no  more  responsible  for  slavery  than  we  are, 
I  acknowledge  the  fact.  When  it  is  said  the 
institution  exists  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  get 
rid  of  it  in  any  satisfactory  way,  I  can  under- 
stand and  appreciate  the  saying.  I  will  surely 
not  blame  them  for  not  doing  what  I  should 
not  know  how  to  do  myself. 

The  question  asked  in  The  Abolition 
Crusade  and  its  Consequences,  asked  in 
all  fairness  and  moderation,  is  this:  If, 
instead  of  the  rancour  and  intolerance  of 
the  abolitionists,  Lincoln's  spirit  of  fair 
play  and  brotherliness  had  prevailed, 
would  not  slavery  have  disappeared  just 
as  surely  as  it  has  disappeared,  and  witii- 
out  the  awful  sacrifice  of  a  million  lives  ? 

Arthur  M.  Chase, 

TV 

The  Riverdale  Hymn  Book* 

An  inspiration  of  selection,  without 
which  the  anthologist  is  as  other  men, 
would  seem  to  have  attended  the  editors 
of  The  Riverdale  Hymn  Book  in  drawing 
together  some  four  hundred  and  fifty 
pieces  so  admirably  adapted  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  modern  service  of  wor- 
ship. With  nearly  four  hundred  thousand 
hymns  extant,  and  with  stem  tjrpograph- 
ical  limits  imposed  for  any  practical  book, 
the  compiler's  constructive  skill  calls  for 
the  accompaniment  of  a  cheerful  courage 
of  omission.  In  any  anthology  the  seeker 
is  bound  to  miss  some  favourite  or 
other,  and  it  is  sufficient  praise  of  the 
present  collection  to  say  that  the  hjrmn 
lover  will  find  in  it  an  extraordinarily 
good  proportion  of  hymns  that  have  been 
canonised  by  admiration  and  use.  While 
the  groupings  centre  chiefly  in  the  char- 
acteristic Actions  of  Faith,  provision 
IS  made  for  special  occasions;  for 
the  opening  of  the  year,  for  harvest 
thanksgivings,  for  young  people's  ser- 
vices and  for  patriotic  observances.  The 
section  for  children  includes  Christina 
Rossetti's  "The  shepherds  had  an  angel, 
the  wise  men  had  a  star,"  and  an  excel- 

♦The  Riverdale  Hymn  Book.  Edited  by  Ira 
Se3rmour  Dodd  and  Lindsay  Bartholomew 
Longacre.  New  York:  The  Fleming  H. 
Revell  G>mpany. 
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lent  arrangement,  based  on  a  tune  of  Sir 
George  Elvey's,  of  William  Blake's 
"Little  Iamb,  who  made  thee?"  A  place 
is  found  for  Sir  Henry  Wotton's  tonic 
lines,  "How  happy  is  he  born  and  taught, 
that  serveth  not  another's  will."  Amid 
national  hymns,  Kipling's  "Recessional" 
appears  to  the  air  of  the  Pilgrim's 
Chorus  in  Tannhauser,  and  this  prom- 
ises to  make  a  good  match. 

As  to  the  main  body  of  the  book,  the 
range  of  the  compositions  is  broad.  This 
is  as  it  should  be,  seeing  that  in  hymnody 
the  catholic  width  of  religious  aspiration 
is  reflected  more  clearly  than  elsewhere. 
Modern  Unitarians  and  Methodists,  Ger- 
man mystics,  poets  of  the  Anglican  tra- 
ditions, Puritan  psalmists  and  mediaeval 
pietists  blend  their  voices  here,  but  what- 
ever the  period  put  under  tribute  the  edi- 
tors do  not  readily  suffer  the  standard  of 
lyric  worthiness  to  lapse.  The  third  cea- 
tury  Greek,  "O  gladsome  light,"  is  given 
in  Robert  Bridges's  translation.  From  the 
Latin  we  have,  among  several  poems,  St. 
Ambrose's  "O  splendour  of  God's  glory 
bright,"  the  Communion  Rhyme  of  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  Peter  Abelard's  "0 
quanta  qualta^'  and  the  well-loved  hymns 
of  Bernard  of  Clairvaux.  It  is  satisfy- 
ing to  observe  a  tendency  to  restore  some 
of  the  old  metrical  psalms  and  para- 
phrases with  their  strength  and  reverent 
dignity.  The  sixteenth  century  Thomas 
Sternhold's  rendering  of  Psalm  XVIII 
is  an  example,  and  it  is  printed  much  as 
the  author  wrote  it,  a  paraphrase  which 
in  its  time  has  suffered  many  things  at 
the  hands  of  the  tinkers.  To  a  tune  from 
Daye's  Psalter  we  have  John  Mason's 
hymn  of  heedfulness  and  awe,  "How 
shall  I  sing:  that  majesty,  which  angels 
do  admire?"  The  same  author  is  credited 
with  the  stanzas  beginning,  "My  Lord, 
my  Love  was  crucified."  Francis 
Ouarles's  "Thou  art  my  life,"  with  an 
Orlando  Gibbons  accompaniment,  is 
among  the  welcome  surprises  in  The 
Riverdale  Hymn  Book,  but  if  in  such  in- 
stances what  was  remote  is  brought  near 
the  collection  as  a  whole  is  of  what  is 
familiar  to  churchmen  of  many  creeds. 

In  the  choice  of  tunes  the  editors  have 
shown  both  independence  and  respon- 
sibility. The  result  is  that  very  few,  if 
any,  settings  would  prove  unsingable  in 


an  ordinary  congregation.  Mid- Victorian 
composers  are  often  invoked,  without  be- 
ing permitted  to  tyrannise  the  scene. 
Plainsong,  German  and  other  chorals,  old 
psalmody  and  Welsh  melodies  are  duly 
employed.  Faber's  hymn  of  the  Cross  is 
now  for  the  first  time  interpreted  by  an 
exquisite  melody  from  Beethoven,  Op. 
2,  No.  2.  An  ideal  medium  for  George 
Herbert's  "King  of  glory,  King  of 
peace"  is  forthcoming  in  the  Cambrian 
"Gwalchmai."  As  an  alternative  tune  Dr. 
Joseph  Parry's  "Aberystwith"  is  assigned 
to  Charles  Wesley's  "Jesus,  lover  of  my 
soul."  Although  the  editorial  contribu- 
tion of  music  is  modestly  limited  the 
quality  revealed  in  the  tunes  "Riverdale" 
and  "Radiant  Mom"  fully  warrants  their 
presence  in  this  book,  which  for  its  solid 
attractiveness  deserves  to  achieve  a  cor- 
dial reception  "in  quires  and  places 
where  they  sing." 

David  Baines-GriMths. 


J.   H.   Fabre's  "Social  Life  in  the 
Insect  World"* 

On  such  a  delightful  title  only,  a  book 
might  travel  further  than  across  the 
water.  But  its  material  and  manner  are 
alike  fascinating.  Original  research  is 
here  recorded,  or  narrated — since  the 
record  reads  like  a  romance — in  an  origi- 
nal style.  This  is  one  of  those  books, 
scientifically  precise  yet  playful,  spicy, 
and  imaginative,  which  it  would  seem 
impossible  for  any  one  but  a  French- 
man to  produce,  although  Grant  Allen 
nearly  touched  the  secret — ^the  book  at 
once  of  a  scientist,  a  social  observer,  a 
child,  and  a  poet. 

It  presents  the  incredible  histories  of 
fourteen  insects,  the  first  of  which  is  the 
cigale.  So  far  from  the  cigale  pleading 
starvation  at  the  door  of  the  ant  (that 
terrible  filibuster  who  devours  the  young 
of  everybody  with  frantic  greed!)  the 
author  says  that  the  ant  preys  upon  her 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  Impu- 
dently she  darts  between  the  cigale's 
legs  when  with  her  delicate  augur  she 
has  bored  a  well  into  the  tender  twig  of 

*Social  Life  in  the  Insect  World.  By  J.  H. 
Fabre.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Ber- 
nard Mial.  New  York :  The  Century  Company. 
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a  bush;  coolly   she   drags  the  cigale's 
body  away  to  her  granary,  when,  after 
six  weeks  of  intoxicated  song,  the  sun 
shrivels   it   up.    The   strident   unvaried 
cry  we  hear  is  but  a  feeble  vibration 
upon  a  pair  of  interior  cymbals — ^the  air- 
chamber  which  re-enforces  the  sound  be- 
ing nearly  one-half  the  total  volume  of 
the   insect.    Truly   a   real   passion    for 
song,  says  the  author,  when  one  empties 
one's  chest  and  stomach  to  make  room  for 
a  music-box!    But  there  is  no  sign  that 
their  unending  orgy  is  a  lover's  cantata. 
For  one  does  not  spend  weeks  calling  a 
person  who  is  at  one's  elbow,  and  never 
does  a  female  rush  into  even  the  most 
ear-splitting      orchestra.     Indeed,    it    is 
likely  that  the  cieale  is  quite  deaf.  Their 
song  appears  to  be  felt  rather  than  heard 
by  other  members  of  the  flock.     The 
cymbals  of  the  cigale,  like  the  violin  of 
the  grasshopper  and  the  bag-pipe  of  the 
tree-frog,  seem  to  be  vociferous  avowals 
not  of  jsex  passion  but  of  the  joy  of  liv- 
ing— ^merely  to  feel  themselves  alive  they 
vibrate.     The  experiences  of  centuries 
has  taught  the  cigale  nothing.     She  no 
sooner  deposits  her  eggs  in  the  cham- 
bers she  has  pierced  for  them  in  a  twig, 
than  a  midge  she  could  crush  with  her 
foot  introduces  into  the    same    passage 
a  disastrous  egg,  whose  quicker-hatching 
grub  will  nourish  itself  on  her  prospec- 
tive family. "  The  peaceable  giantess  will 
not  modify  her  instincts  even  to  alleviate 
her  maternal  misfortunes.    If  the  egg  is 
fortunate  enough  to  escape  this  just-born 
bandit,    it    hatches    into    a    preliminary 
larva,  which  hangs  like  a  tiny  gymnast 
by  its  tail  and  sways  in  the  air  until  it 
falls  from  its  wrappings  to  the  earth. 
If  then  it  is  again  fortunate  enough  to 
fall  on  a  very  soft  soil,  which,  with  its 
still  tender  pick  and  talons,  it  can  exca- 
vate at  once,  it  has  another  chance  of 
life.    It  burrows  to  such  depths  as  will 
safeguard  it  from  frost  and  sleeps  till 
spring.   Then,  nourishing  itself  on  roots, 
it  begins  its  unending  galleries  leading 
one  knows  not  whither;  and  after  four 
years'     hard     labour     underground     it 
emerges  once  more  for  its  six  weeks' 
songful  feasting  in  the  sun. 

The  mantis  is  the  tiger  of  the  insect 
peoples.  It  has  an  appearance  of  gra- 
ciousness  and,  instead  of  ferocious  jaws 


opening  like  shears,  a  fine-pointed 
muzzle  which  seems  made  for  billing  and 
cooing.  Its  majestic  attitude  of  prayer 
is  but  a  hypocritical  folding  of  its 
weapons  against  its  thorax;  let  a  victim 
come  within  reach,  and  prayer  is  at  once 
abandoned.  Its  thigh  is  a  double-edged 
saw,  terminating  in  a  strong  hook  as 
sharp  as  the  finest  needle  and  with  a 
double  and  fluted  blade.  The  deadly  fore- 
limbs  shoot  out,  and  hook  the  victim, 
and  drag  it  back  to  the  saw-blades  of 
the  thighs.  If  the  prey  is  very  power- 
ful, she  terrorises  it  with  a  menacing 
and  spectral  pose.  Yet  this  ferocious 
lady  knows  phenomenally  the  arts  of 
peace.  Her  nest  is  a  marvel  of  intricate 
construction,  in  which  she  has  out- 
stripped humanity  in  her  knowledge  of 
calorics. 

As  learned  in  matters  of  architecture, 
and  a  socialist  besides,  the  wise  bee  be- 
comes quite  an  imbecile*  in  presence  of 
its  hereditary  enemy,  the  philanthus.    It 
pays  no  attention  whatever  to  an  insect 
for  which  ages  of  slaughter  should  have 
implanted    in    it   an   instinctive   horror. 
Although  better  armed  and  more  power- 
ful, the  bee,  when  attacked,  uses  her  dag- 
ger only  at  random,  and  always  without 
effect,  against  an  assailant  who  for  cen- 
turies on  centuries  has  stabbed  her  to 
death  by  one  identically  directed  thrust. 
If  the  one  has  learned  from  the  pro- 
longed exercise  of  attack,  why  not  the 
other?     The  bee  would  seem  to  have 
merely  the  instinct  it  was  created  with, 
nothing  more.     The  victorious  philan- 
thus  now   proceeds   to   manipulate   the 
stomach  of  the  dead  bee  until  it  is  forced 
to  disgorge  the  honey  it  contains.    This 
she  greedily  devours,  and  drags  the  car- 
cass to  her  nest  to  feed  her  coming  lar- 
vae.    But  though  it  is  true  that  she  is 
gluttonously  fond  of  honey,  she  knows 
that  if  she  left  it  in  the  body  of  the  bee 
it  would  be  fatal  to  her  future  house- 
hold.    How  does  she  know  that  a  food 
in  which  she  herself  delights  is  noxious 
to  her  young?    Perhaps  by  the  instinct 
which  has  taught  the  fertility  of  all  in- 
sect-mothers to  be  commensurate  with 
the  gauntlet  of  extermination  which  the 
oflFspring  will  have  to  run. 

The  importance  of  the  females  in  the 
insect  world  should  hearten  the  suffra- 
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gette.  Yet  it  is  to  be  hoped  their  tactics 
in  entirety  will  never  be  imitated.  The 
ferocious  lady  mantis  devours  her 
timid  husband  almost  before  she  can 
dispense  with  him,  and  proves  a 
widow  easily  consoled.  When  the  mat- 
ing season  is  over,  the  lady  of  the 
Golden  Scarabseus  eviscerates  the  smaller 
male,  who  allows  himself  to  be  eaten 
without  retaliating,  as  though  an  in- 
vincible repugnance  prevents  him  from 
offering  resistance.  Even  the  vegetarians 
are  not  guiltless — ^they  will  devour  as 
much  of  their  now  needless  spouses  as 
their  appetites  will  allow;  and  even  the 
cheerful  cricket  attacks  the  mate  who 
lately  wooed  her  with  such  impassioned 
serenades.  The  practice  of  post-matri- 
monial cannibalism  is  fairly  common  in 
insect  life.  Yet  man  may  take  courage, 
even  with  the  prospect  of  the  female  of 
his  species  daily  becoming  more  mili- 
tant, if  he  will  but  be  wary  how  he  ab- 
dicates the  duties  of  paternity.  For  it  is 
just  because  there  are  none  in  insect  so- 
ciety that  the  female  quickly  disposes 
of  him.  Though  the  mating-instinct  is 
almost  ia  frenzy,  it  terminates  all  domes- 
tic relations.  In  the  serious  business  of 
laying  eggs  the  father  would  only  be 
in  the  way.  Let  him,  then,  be  devoured 
or,  at  the  most,  pursue  his  flirtations 
elsewhere.  Only  the  fathers  of  the  tribes 
of  dung-beetles  are  irreprochable :  they 
assist  the  mothers  in  preparing  the  patri- 
mony of  their  larvae,  and  consequently 
remain  unassailed.  Nor  can  ladies  point 
to  insect-mothers  with  unlimited  pride, 
for  they,  too,  are  totally  without  love 
for  their  offspring.  Since  in  the  case  of 
the  majority  of  insects  education  is  un- 
known, once  the  eggs  are  deposited  the 
mother  is  likewise  indifferent.  Even 
the  marvellous  nest  of  the  mantis  con- 
cerns her  no  longer  when  it  is  finished. 

Algernon  Tassin. 

VI 

John  Masefield's  "The  Everlasting 

Mercy''* 

Gifted  with  an  extraordinary  power  of 
vivid  phrasing,  a  keen  understanding  of 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  and  a 

♦The  Everlasting  Mercy.   By  John  Masefield. 
New  York:  Macmillan  and  Company,  191 2. 


marked  sympathy  for  the  under-dogs  and 
wild  things  of  life,  John  Masefleld  has 
revealed  himself  as  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting figures  in  our  contemporary  let- 
ters. That  he  is  a  true  poet  of  fine  feel- 
ing and  delicate  perception  has  long  been 
obvious,  and  The  Tragedy  of  Nan,  if 
nothing  else,  has  shown  his  strong  in- 
stinct for  dramatic  expression.  This  lat- 
ter play,  in  fact,  is  one  of  the  finest  blends 
of  poet  and  dramatist  our  stage  to-day 
possesses.  It  is,  therefore,  natural  that 
a  new  volume  should  arouse  expec- 
tation. The  Everlasting  Mercy,  which 
contains  two  long  poems,  fulfils  our 
hopes. 

The  title  poem,  told  in  the  first  per- 
son, is  a  study  in  conversion,  contrasting 
the  form  with  the  substance  of  true  re- 
ligious feeling.  The  story,  briefly,  nar- 
rates the  experiences  and  reactions  of  one 
Saul  Kane  in  his  rise,  via  the  "second 
birth"  route,  so  intimately  analysed  by 
William  James,  from  the  dregs  of 
depravity  and  drink  to  the  security 
of  the  religious  conviction  that  is 
emotional  and  not  mental.  There  is 
no  mincing  of  words  in  this ;  indeed, 
it  is^  one  of  the  frankest  poems 
of  which  we  know.  Good  round  Anglo- 
Saxon,  without  the  thin  veil  of  latinised 
circumlocutions,  struts  across  the  page. 
No  rules  of  niceties  are  observed;  the 
author  picks  up  the  slang  of  the  gutter 
and  some  of  its  stench ;  yet  he  can  find  a 
flower  even  there.  As  is  usual  with 
themes  of  this  type,  Mr.  Masefield  has 
made  the  vice  more  convincing  than  the 
virtue,  and  the  scenes  of  the  fist  fight, 
the  ensuing  debauchery  at  the  inn,  stay 
with  one.  There  is  in  this  poem,  too, 
an  incident  full  of  riotous  comedy,  where, 
drunk  and  reeling,  yet  full  of  the  sure 
intuitions  often  lurking  in  alcohol,  Saul 
rings  the  village  fire-bell,  and  rushes 
stark  naked  through  the  startled  town, 
telling  the  people  what  they  really  are. 
This  leads  to  a  fierce  denunciation  of  pro- 
fessional religion  as  personified  in  the 
parson  of  the  church,  to  whom  this  ex- 
tract, which  may  serve  as  a  fair  example 
of  the  author's  manner,  is  addressed : 

I  don't  believe  in  prayer  nor  Bible, 
They're  lies  -all  through,  and  you're  a  libel, — 
A  libel  on  the  devil's  plan 
When  first  he  miscreated  man. 
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Y/ytf  mumble  thr^/ugli  a  formal  code, 

T//  fH  wbkli  irt'drtyrt  burned  afid  glowed 

I  f/>^A  r/n  tnAftyrt  at  miiUkei, 

l$i^  tffll  tfuey  burned  for  it  at  ftalces; 

Yf/ur  f/nty  fire't  tbe  jolly  fire, 

Wb4rr«  you  can  %nzzlt  port  with  Sqtiire, 

And  bdurk  and  praife  hii  damned  opinions 

Af^/<it  bin  itmp</rit\  dominion §. 

V'/u  IH  him  give  the  man  who  digs, 

A  Altbjr  hut  unfit  for  pigs. 

V'/u  U'dnH  thi»  ground-down  ttarving  man, 

7  fat  S<|uirc'«  grcred'f  Jehovah 'f  plan. 

Vott  get  bit  le;irning  circumvented, 

iM%t  It  ih//uf4  make  him  discontented 

HMter  a  brutal,  Atarving  nation 

'I  ban  m#^  wifb  (bought 4  alK^ve  their  station). 

Vou  Id  bill)  nritfi<'r  read  nor  think, 

Vou  goad  bis  wretched  s^iul  to  drink; 

And  tbi'n  to  Jail,  the  drunken  boor ; 

()  mtd  inlMnpcranrr  of  the  poor. 

Vou  Miirve  his  soul  till  it'f  rapscallion, 

1'hrn  blame  his  flesh  for  being  stallion. 

The  way  to  Saul'ti  conversion  to  a 
tnirr  tirulcrHtandinff  of  rcHjfion  is  opened 
l/y  a  prdty  liltlc  episode  with  a  mother 
who  fears  what  influence  he  may  have 
on  her  chilcl  I  le  begins  to  see  his  sin  as  a 
rontaniination :  stirmise  at  his  own  use- 
trssness  in  his  present  life  becomes  fact 
wlirn  in  a  beautiful  passage  he  meets  the 
Salvation  Army  girl.  Then  through  tak- 
ing himself  to  the  calm  of  Nature,  in  a 
series  of  scenes  which  disclose  a  distinct 
Mcrcdllhian  love  of  ^^Mothcr  Karth"  on 
the  part  of  the  author^  Saul  obtains  what 
fie  calls  "The  ICvcrlasting  Mercy"— 
(Ihrist.  Though  there  are  reminiscent 
touches  of  Meredith — "The  green  earth 
stirred,"  ;for  example— and  reflections 
of  F.rnest  Dowson  in  phrasing,  the  poem 
is  distinctly  and  uniquely  the  work  and 
expression  of  one  who  understands  with- 
out hesitation  the  surges  of  a  distressed 
and  questioning  soul  at  odds  with  the 
things  as  they  are,  and  finding  complete 
harbourage  in  the  first  firm  conviction 
that  has  noodcd  his  life. 

While  The  Widozv  in  the  Bye  Street 
is  full  of  the  same  frankness  and  vivid- 
ness, it  is  more  of  a  story,  since  its  theme 
is  better  suited  for  plotting  as  such.  Basi- 
cally, it  is  a  dirge  on  Fate.  In  this 
tragic  poem  there  seems  to  be  no  es- 
cape from  the  inevitability  of  life.  One 
suspects  the  author  himself  feels  this  by 
the  white-hot  phrases  that  flare  through 


Ihrin^  sewing  sfarooefew 

Tbe  dead  vcre  better 
fouL 

She  wears  her  fii^;ers 
son,  Jim,  may  grow  to  strcsgdk 
hood.  After  he  has  bcgim,  thioej^  bis 
own  labour,  to  make  bcr  life 
persistent  fear  that  some 
steal  him  from  her  is  realised.  He  lexn^ 
his  deepest  lesson  of  women,  as  so  maznr 
men,  from  tbe  useless  paraaCe  of  pas- 
sion— ^and  Jim  has  no  badcgromid  of  ex- 
perience to  which  he  may  retreat.  He  b 
swept  into  life  with  one  glance,  ancL 
like  the  motif  in  Triton,  it  is  but  a  va- 
riation of  the  fate  marked  out  for  him. 


All  the  tides  triumph  when  the  white 
fills. 
Down  in  the  race  the  topping  watcfs  dioat. 
The  breakers  shake  the  bases  of  the  hills* 
There  is  thundering  where  the  streams  go 

out. 
And  tbe  wise  shipman  puts  his  stop  about. 
Seeing  the  gathering  of  these  waters  wan. 
But  what  when  love  wakes  the  high  tide  in 
a  man? 

She  is  a  common  prostitute  who  throws 
him  over  for  an  old  lover  whom  she  has 
won  back  with  Jim  as  pawn.  Jim  kills 
the  man  and  pays  the  penalty  on  the  scaf- 
fold :  the  mother  is  left  alone.  Life  can 
be  bitter  to  the  very  bone  when  one  is 
poor,  and  woman,  and  alone.  One  feels, 
somehow,  the  mother  should  make  his 
shroud :  the  poem  is  so  brutal  it  seems  to 
need  just  that  final  touch  which  the 
author  has  not  given.  In  this  also, 
marred  occasionally  by  forced  rhymes — 
as  "nuisance"  with  "Susans" — Mr.  Mase- 
fleld  has  limned  little  pictures  in  a  phrase; 
also  one  finds  sustained  subtle  psycho- 
logical delineation  of  the  most  compelling 
conviction.  The  claims  of  motherhood 
and  all  its  sacrifice  blown  away  by  the 
cloying  words  of  a  stranger,  the  com- 
plete breakdown  of  the  habit  of  living 
before  the  altered  temperature  of  a  sex 
madness,  and  the  utter  deterioration  of  a 
fine  soul  beneath  the  thwarting  of  an  un- 
requited demand  of  the  flesh,  are  inti- 
mately and  keenly  described.  Mere  inter- 
pretation, however,  of  the  themes  in  this 
poem  can  but  indicate  the  high  lights  of 
the  author's  treatment:  a  final  quotation 
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referring  to  the  mother's  reaction  after 
her  son's  death  may  suggest  something 
of  the  observation  it  contains : 

Some  of  life's  sad  ones  are  too  strong  to  die, 

Grief  doesn't  kill  them  as  it  kills  the  weak, 

Sorrow  is  not  for  those  who  sit  and  cry 

Lapped  in  the  love  of  turning  t'other  cheek, 

But  for  the  noble  souls  austere  and  bleak, 

Who  have  had  the  bitter  dose  and  drained  the 

cup, 
And  wait  for  Death  face  fronted,  standing  up. 

George  Middleton. 

VII 

Samuel  Merwin's  "The  Citadel"* 

The  Citadel  is  more  the  story  of  a  po- 
litical campaign  than  a  novel  and,  one  is 
tempted  to  say,  more  an  exposition  of 
"progressive"  ideas  than  the  story  of 
anything.  As  one  of  the  authors  of 
Calumet  K,  Mr.  Merwin  ranks  as  a  pio- 
neer in.  the  field  of  the  business  and  po- 
litical novel.  In  The  Citadel  he  has 
pushed  its  development  to  such  extremes 
that  the  writer  of  political  editorials 
would  be  a  more  appropriate  critic  of  the 
book  than  a  literary  reviewer.  If  the 
reader  believes  with  John  Garwood,  the 
hero,  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  "this  citadel  of  reaction  and  re- 
straint/' "an  instrument  devised  to  hold 
a  people  down  forever,"  the  novel  will 
furnish  him  with  fresh  enthusiasm ;  if  his 
politics  chance  to  be  quite  the  opposite, 
he  will  hardly  find  in  the  story  itself  suf- 
ficient to  recompense  him  for  what 
amounts  to  a  prolonged  stump  speech  to 
which  he  must  listen  without  the  privi- 
lege of  interruption  or  protest. 

The  Citadel  opens  with  an  excellent 
picture  of  the  consternation  created  in  the 
Capitol  at  Washington  by  John  Gar- 
wood's daring  and  radical  speech  against 
the  Constitution ;  it  closes  with  th^ros- 
pect  before  him  of  spreading  his  doc- 
trines by  lectures  and  articles,  incidental- 
ly earning  a  sufficient  income  to  support 
himself  and  his  wife.  In  the  interval  he 
has  been  driven  from  his  seat  in  Con- 
gress by  the  power  of  allied  wealth,  has 
broken  his  engagement  with  one  girl  and 
married  another  in  full  sympathy  with 
his  ideas.      It  is. the  story  of  his  cam- 

*The  Citadel.  By  Samuel  Merwin.  New 
York:  The  Century  Comfiany. 


paign  for  the  seat  in  Congress  that  is 
the  real  story  of  the  book,  and  on  it  Mr. 
Merwin  has  expended  his  very  consid- 
erable powers  of  creating  verisimilitude. 
The  episode  of  Garwood's  engagement 
to  Ethel  Buchanan  is  remarkable  chiefly 
for  its  bareness  and  insignificance,  for 
the  young  reformer  appears  to  have  taken 
what  old-fashioned  persons  used  to  de- 
scribe as  the  most  important  step  in  a 
man's  life  with  a  thoughtlessness  and  an 
indifference  singular  in  one  so  earnest. 
In  his  succeeding  courtship  of  Margaret 
there  is  much  real  passion,  which  Mr. 
Merwin,  in  the  effort  to  raise  to  a  spirit- 
ual plane,  succeeds  in  diluting  with  rather 
tiresome  essays  on  the  new  economics. 
Such  phrases  as  "sex-lure,"  "sex-attrac- 
tion," "money-dependence  on  a  man," 
"bourgeois  scandal-monp^ering  tongues," 
smack  too  strongly  of  the  jargon  of  so- 
cialism not  to  strike  a  false  note  in  this 
connection.  There  is  no  need  of  pseudo- 
scientific  language  to  describe  Margaret's 
awakening  to  the  beauty  and  significance 
of  human  love,  and  its  use  only  serves  to 
emphasise  the  author's  personal  point  of 
view. 

.  This  weakness,  indeed,  is  apparent 
throughout  the  whole  of  The  Citadel 
Mr.  Merwin  is  not  so  much  a  narrator 
as  a  controversialist.  His  whole  story  is 
based  upon  an  assumption — which  may 
or  may  not  be  true — ^and  upon  this  foun- 
dation he  proceeds  to  place  one  assump- 
tion after  another — ^which  also  may  or 
may  not  be  true.  One  consequence  is 
the  persistent  impression  that  John  Gar- 
wood is  battling  with  men  of  straw.  The 
capitalists  against  whom  he  wages  war 
are  continually  proclaimed  to  be  men  of 
supreme  ability,  yet  they  act  continually 
with  supreme  stupidity,  and  this  despite 
the  power  Mr.  Merwin  brings  to  indi- 
vidual scenes,  his  natural  dialogue,  and 
his  evident  knowledge  of  many  phases 
of  prevailing  conditions.  Unfortunately, 
instead  of  contenting  himself  with  the 
task,  well  within  his  powers,  of  describ- 
ing these  conditions  through  the  medium 
of  fiction,  he  has  insisted  on  tagging 
them  with  the  causes  assigned  to  them 
by  his  school  of  political  thought.  The 
same  mental  rigidity  is  apparent  in  the 
creation  of  the  characters,  in  the  conven- 
tional attack  upon  the  conventions.    The 
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shrewd  railroad  attorney,  the  silk-hatted 
banker,  the  wealthy  manufacturer,  the 
great  national  boss,  thinly  disguised  un- 
der the  pseudonym  of  Mark  Hadley,  the 
vulgar  local  boss,  the  keen-witted,  kind- 
hearted  Socialistic  cigarmaker — ^they  are 
all  capable  members  of  a  stock  company 
that  has  become  quite  familiar  to  us  in 
recent  years. 

Mr.  Merwin  has  written  of  problems 
of  the  most  vital  importance,  of  problems 
on  which  the  attention  of  the  whole  coun- 
try is  now  centred,  but  he  has  written  of 
them  from  his  x)wn  standpoint  alone. 
Like  The  New  Machiavelli,  The  Citadel 
isi  primarily  a  novel  of  ideas,  but  the 
breadth  of  view  that  permits  H.  G.  Wells 
to  grasp  many  sides  of  many  subjects, 
and  the  intellectual  agility  that  enables 
him  to  express,  if  not  to  share  in,  diverse 
opinions  are  lacking  in  the  latter  work. 
In  The  Citadel  Mr.  Merwin  is  an  orator, 
vigorous  and  effective  in  arousing  en- 
thusiasm but  not  persuasive.  His  audi- 
ence will  protest  or  applaud  according  to 
its  previous  beliefs;  it  will  not  be  con- 
verted. And  the  merit  of  a  novel  should 
not  be  dependent  upon  the  truth  of  po- 
litical theories. 

Edward  Bedinger  Mitchell. 

VIII 
Bettina  Von  Hutten's  "Sharrow"* 

Sharrow — rhyming  with  Yarrow,  Har- 
row, and  other  names  of  venerable  and 
haHowed  associations — has  the  right 
English  ring,  yet  it  turns  out  to  be  merely 
the  phonetic  corruption — ^though  doubt- 
less its  origin  in  this  respect  is  by  no 
means  singular — of  Charreau,  the  French 
patronymic  of  the  family  with  whose 
later  fortunes  this  story  by  the  author  of 
Pam  is  concerned.  Its  founder  on  Eng- 
lish soil  was  a  French  noble  who  crossed 
the  Channel  with  King  John.  There- 
after, his  descendants,  though  loyal  to  the 
backbone,  and  following  the  royal  stand- 
ard in  all  other  fights  and  forays,  refused 
to  participate  in  the  French  wars.  They 
also  refused  elevation  to  a  higher  rank 
than  their  original  barony,  for  their  mot- 
to, Ce  que  Charreau  posside,  Charreau 
garde,  they  interpreted  literally  in  every 

♦Sharrow.    By  Bettina  Von'  Hutten.     New 
York:  D.  Appleton  and  Company. 


sense,  moral  as  well  as  physical, — ^in  the 
preservation  of  their  spirit  of  rancorous 
resentment,  as  well  as  of  their  proud 
traditions  and  magnificent  domain. 

This  helps  us  to  understand  how  the 
old  Baron  Sharrow  could  carry  his  hatred 
of  the  girl  who  jilted  him  even  unto  the 
third  generation;  and,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent his  grandnephew,  who  at  that  time 
was  not  even  his  heir,  from  marrying 
her  granddaughter,  could  countenance 
a  diabolical  plot  to  work  upon  an  in- 
herited taste  for  brandy,  and  turn  him 
into  a  drunkard.  The  Baron  was  him- 
self a  drunkard,  and,  we  are  informed,  a 
sinister  old  man ;  though,  to  tell  the  truth, 
except  in  this  one  instance,  and  in  his 
paternalistic  resemblance  to  the  Roi 
d'Yvetot,  he  seems  to  have  been  rather 
an  arrant  old  sentimentalist,  with  gruff 
manners,  thus  reminding  the  reader  of 
the  harsh  old  grandfather  in  Little  Lord 
Fauntleroy,  to  which,  indeed,  this  book, 
in  its  early  chapters,  bears  a  certain  re- 
semblance. Even  in  the  case  of  the  plot, 
the  responsibility  really  falls  upon  the 
shoulders  of  pretty  Maggie  Penrose,  a 
young  governess  employed  for  Sandy 
Sharrow's  little  brother,  Sid. 

Sandy,  red-haired  and  ugly,  loves 
Sharrow,  with  all  its  associations,  and 
for  that  reason,  the  Baron  would  gladly 
have  had  him  for  his  true  heir  in  place  of 
the  other  Sandy,  who  is  merely  a  "nice" 
English  schoolboy  cricketer.  But  he 
runs  away  with  Maggie  to  Paris,  when 
his  downfall  in  the  eyes  of  his  fiancee, 
Viola  Wymondham,  is  accomplished,  and 
for  nine  years  he  "wallows."  The  worst 
of  the  wallowing  comes  after  Sandy's 
discovery  of  the  part  Maggie  has  played 
in  his  disgrace,  and  his  abandonment  of 
her.  It  is  perfectly  clear  where  he  would 
have  gone  straight  to  in  the  end,  if  he 
had  not  finally  been  found  by  the  faith- 
ful old  family  retainer,  Dingle,  bearing 
the  important  announcement  that,  owing 
to  the  discovery  of  a  marriage  certificate 
which  regularises  the  marriage  of 
Sandy's  great-grandfather,  he  is  now  the 
real  heir  to  Sharrow.  So  Sandy  walks 
to  Rome  to  sober  up,  and  finally  returns 
to  the  side  of  his  nonogenarian  grand- 
father. It  is  characteristic  of  the  family 
feeling  that  there  is  no  talk  of  forgive- 
ness on  either  side,  but  that  both  play 
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their  difficult  parts  toward  each  other 
with  perfect  taste  and  breeding. 

Sandy,  of  course,  regards  his  life  as 
ruined,  although  Viola  has  married  an- 
other, and  his  love  for  her  is  gone.  But, 
of  course,  this  is  not  so.  There  are  some 
other  interesting  "complications  after  the 
death  of  the  old  Baron,  due  to  Sid's 
marriage  to  a  reptilian  little  Spanish 
pianist,  Marie  Paz  Suarez,  from  Bar- 
celona, where  the  least  desirable  Span- 
iards hail  from.  Sharrow  comes  near  be- 
ing obliged  to  accept  a  little  Catalonian 
heir  for  its  title  and  estates,  but  an  im- 
pudent imposture  is  prevented,  and — • 
well,  in  short,  Sandy's  heart  proving  per- 
fectly intact  after  all,  he  provides  suit- 
ably on  the  last  page  for  the  perpetuation 
of  the,  family  name. 

It  is  an  interesting  and  very  romantic 
story,  rather  complicated  and  long  drawn 
out  at  times,  and  attempting  to  cover  too 
much  ground  for  complete  coherence  as 
an  artistic  piece  of  fiction.  Many  of  the 
characters,  too.  as  has  been  hinted,  lack 
reality.  They  are  apt  to  change  their 
habits  and  their  traits  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  situations  as  they  arise, 
until  we  sometimes  rather  doubt  whether 
they  really  are  either  quite  so  good  or 
quite  so  bad  as  they  are  painted.  With 
the  sentimentality  of  the  author's  mind 
and  manner,  there  is  mixed  an  unusual 
amount  of  plain  speaking  on  sexual  mat- 
ters. In  fact,  the  denouement  of  the  im- 
posture episode  is  a  rather  risque  bit  of 
writing,  Cleveland  Palmer. 

IX 
Leonard  Merrick's  "Whispers  About 
Women"* 
The  confirmed  reader  of  Leonard  Mer- 
rick— and  the  number  of  such   readers 
•Whispers    About    Women.'     By    Leonard 
Merrick.     New  York:   Mitchell  Kennerley. 


seems  to  be  increasing  steadily — ^very 
soon  reaches  the  point  where  he  can 
speedily  follow  a  new  tale  back  to  its 
original  influence ;  for  really  the  literary 
influences  which  have  moulded  Mr.  Mer- 
rick are  very  few.  Nearly  all  of  them 
are  French,  and  those  of  them  who  are 
widely  known  are  Maupassant  and  Mur- 
ger.  In  fact  Merrick  may  be  considered 
as  having,  in  his  Tricotrin,  his  Pitou, 
and  their  comrades  and  light  loves,  come 
nearest  among  all  later  writers  to  the 
Schaunards,  Marcels,  Collines,  and  Ro- 
dolphes;  the  Mimis  and  Musettes,  the 
spirit  of  exaggerated  romance  of  the  Vie 
de  Boheme.  For,  somehow,  all  the  short 
stories  that  leave  the  most  lasting  impres- 
sion seem  either  to  have  been  written  out 
of  the  experiences  of  a  very  middle  class 
Englishman  with  an  extensive  knowledge 
of  barnstorming  life  in  the  provinces ;  or 
of  an  Englishman  in  Paris  trying  to  re- 
build and  repeople  the  city  as  it  first  ap- 
pealed to  him  in  the  books  of  Henry 
Murger.  Of  course,  Murger's  Bohemia 
was  a  highly  coloured  Bohemia,  seen 
across  a  temperament,  and  so  these  Mont- 
martre  stories  of  Leonard  Merrick  ring 
fantastic  and  a  little  artificial. 

This  does  not  in  the  least  imply  that 
Whispers  About  Women  is  either  unin- 
teresting or  unimportant.  In  his  short 
stories,  if  not  always  in  his  novels,  the 
man  is  a  thorough  workman.  He  has 
humour,  fancy,  a  style — ^in  short,  the 
touch.  And  this  touch  is  at  its  best  in 
treating  of  the  whimsical.  When,  as  in 
Lynck's  Daughter,  he  tries  to  treat  ma- 
terially of  material  things,  he  is  a  failure 
and  a  somewhat  sordid  failure.  So  long 
as  he  is  content  to  carry  reality  into  an 
unreal  world,  or  unreality  into  a  real 
world  Leonard  Merrick  is  a  writer  to  be 
reckoned  with  seriously. 

Andrezv  Wharton  Nash. 


PATHOLOGY  IN  FICTION  AND  SOME 
RECENT  NOVELS 


BY  FREDERIC  TABER  COOPER 


frequently  we  hear 
novel    stigmatised 
;oo    patholc^cal," 
•d  as  unwholesome, 
nal,    morbid,    be- 
the    plot    hinges 
the     mental     or 
:  one  or  more  of  its 
characters.    In  some  cases,  the  reproach 
is  merited,  in  others  it  is  not ;  and  the  in- 
teresting question  arises :  is  the  element 
of  disease  a  legitimate  theme  for  iiction, 
and  if  so,  is  there  any  general  principle 
that  may  be  laid  down  to  distinguish  its 
legitimate  use  from  its  abuse? 

The  answer  to  the  first  of  these  in- 
quiries is  a  good  deal  simpler  than  that 
to  the  second.  If  an  author  wishes  to 
tell  the  truth  about  life,  disease  can  no 
more  be  ignored  than  sin  or  sorrow  or 
death  itself.  If  only  as  a  matter  of  con- 
trasting light  and  shade,  as  the  element 
which  teaches  us  the  value  of  good 
health,  or  reveals  the  beauty  of  a  patient 
spirit  in  a  tortured  body,  disease  and  pain 
must  always  find  a  place  in  novels  of  the 
first  magnitude.  But  they  must  be 
structurally  justified,— that  is  the  crucial 
test.  Malaria  and  typhoid  germs  often 
strike  blindly  and  when  least  expected, 
in  real  life, —  like  lightning  and  earth- 
quakes and  volcanic  eruptions.  But 
that  is  no  reason  for  killing  off  a  super- 
fluous wife  or  husband  with  some 
unforeseen  germ  disease,  that  is  in 
no  way  a  direct  consequence  of  a 
deliberate  act  on  the  part  of  the 
victim.  In  Daisy  Miller,  Mr.  James 
kills  his  heroine  by  Roman  fever, 
but  it  is  the  consequence  of  her  foolhardy 
obstinacy  in  visting  the  Colosseum  by 
moonlight.  Similarly,  in  Mr,  Isaacs,  it  is 
jungle  fever  that  causes  the  death  of 
Miss  Westonhough;  but  Mr.  Crawford 
is  careful  to  foreshadow  the  tragedy, — 
Isaacs  is  warned  that  he  should  not  "take 
the  yellow-haired  lady  into  the  tiger's 
jaws." 

Perhaps  a  better  way  to  get  at  the  dis- 


tinction between  the  proper  and  the  im- 
proper use  of  disease  in  fiction  is  to  de- 
mand that  it  shall  be  used  very  sparingly 
if  it  is  not  clearly  either  the  cause  or  the 
consequence  of  character  and  tempera- 
ment. A  soul  that  year  by  year  grows 
stronger  and  more  patient  and  self-sac- 
rificing, because  of  a  bed-ridden  body,  is 
a  pretty  good  excuse  for  inflicting  the 
details  of  crippled  limbs  or  a  twisted  spine 
upon  the  reader's  attention ;  and  similar- 
ly, the  slow  but  pitiless  ravages  oi  gout, 
claiming  a  human  body  joint  by  joint,  be- 
cause the  will  power  was  too  weak  to 
resist  a  gluttonous  appetite,  is  another 
good  case  of  disease  that  is  structurally 
justifiable.  In  all  these  cases,  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  interest  lies,  not  in  the 
disease  itself,  but  in  its  effect  upon  the 
victim,  and  less  directly  upon  those 
whose  lives  are  interwoven  with  his  own. 
It  is  when  a  novelist  makes  the  mistake 
of  being  interested  in  illness  for  its  own 
sake,  as  a  physician  is  interested,  seeing 
the  patient  not  as  a  man  but  simply  as  a 
"case,"  that  his  novel  becomes  patho- 
Ic^cal  in  the  wrong  sense,  and  ceases  to 
be  good  art. 

Secondly,  there  is  no  merit  in  rare,  cu- 
rious, recondite  diseases,  monstrous  de- 
formities, secret  and  nameless  obsessions. 
— maladies  of  which  our  own  experience 
furnishes  no  fragmentary  flashes  of  mem- 
ory to  help  us  understand  and  sym- 
pathise, flowever  minutely  a  writer 
might  describe  his  hero's  death  from  the 
sleeping  sickness  or  the  bubonic  plague, 
he  could  never  strike  quite  the  same  re- 
sponsive chord  that  he  might  have  set  vi- 
brating if  the  cause  of  death  had  been 
the  same  as  in  the  case  of  your  own 
Uncle  Henry  or  Cousin  Kate.  Rare 
diseases,  like  rare  vices,  require  too  much 
effort  of  the  imagination  to  visualise 
them.  The  commoner  ailments,  those 
that  we  have  constantly  before  our  no- 
tice, need  no  such  effort,  even  though  we 
personally  never  suffered  from  them.  We 
do  not  need  to  have  lost  an  arm,  in  order 
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to  imagine  with  painful  vividness  what 
it  means  to  go  through  life  with  an  empty 
sleeve.  But  although  the  dime  museums 
occasionally  show  such  monstrosities  as 
three-legged  men  and  two-headed  chil- 
dren, no  novelist  has  thought  it  worth 
his  while  to  try  to  describe  their  inner 
psychology,  for  it  would  lie  too  far  out- 
side of  normal  human  experience.  Or, 
for'  the  sake  of  one  more  example:  a 
story  dealing  with  an  abnormal  appetite, 
such  as  that  of  the  Digger  Indians  or  the 
clay  eaters  of  the  Southern  States,  would 
be  not  only  pathological  but  futile.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  a  story  of  cannibalism, 
like  Mr.  Conrad's  Falk,  in  which  a  ship- 
wrecked sailor  saves  himself  by  feeding 
on  human  flesh,  is  not  pathological,  but 
normal  and  perfectly  comprehensible, 
even  though  the  con^prehension  has  a 
shudder  in  it, — ^because  the  sailor  in 
question  was  simply  obeying  one  of  the 
primeval  and  fundamental  laws  of  life, 
the  struggle  for  existence. 

Accordingly,  when  any  one  tells  you 
that  a  certain  book  is  "pathological"  do 
not  condemn  it  unheard,  but  first  ask 
yourself  whether  the  disease  or  de- 
formity or  obsession  is  structurally  nec- 
essary; whether,  because  of  it,  the  author 
has  been  able  to  tell  a  stronger,  better, 
more  convincing  story  than  if  he  had 
dealt  only  with  sound  minds  in  sound 
bodies.  And  if  you  are  forced  to  answer 
in  the  affirmative,  then  the  book  is  one 
to  be  commended,  even  if  it  is  redolent 
of  ether  and  iodoform. 

One  of  the  very  few  contemporary 
novelists  who  are  adepts  in  the  art  of 

making  the  absolutely 
"In  Cotton  right  use  of  pathological 

Woor  conditions   in   fiction    is 

Mr.  W.  B.  Maxwell, 
who,  for  some  curious  reason,  has  not 
yet  received  anything  approaching  the 
recognition  due  to  him  in  this  country. 
In  The  Rest  Cure,  for  instance, — to  men- 
tion only  one  of  a  long  series  of  novels 
of  distinction, — he  gave  us  a  very  re- 
markable study  of  an  overworked  busi- 
ness man,  whose  shattered  nerves  forced 
him  to  spend  the  closing  years  of  his 
life  in  prolonged  inaction  and  to  indulge 
in  the  unwonted  pastime  of  thinking  in- 
stead of  doing.  And  the  result  of  this 
new  feebleness  of  body  and  alertness  of 


mind  is  gradually  to  make  clear  to  the  dy- 
ing man  certain  happening  of  his  past 
life  that  he  never  before  understood,  to 
roll  aside  the  heavy  curtain  of  blindness 
and  misconception,  and  bring  about  a 
final  explanation  with  the  wife  from 
whom  he  had  long  been  estranged.  And 
now  Mr.  Maxwell  gives  us  another  kin- 
dred study,  but  stronger  and  more  vital, 
because  less  exceptional,  less  individual 
in  its  application.  It  is  one  of  the  great- 
est curses  of  modern  civilisation,  he  says 
in  a  brief  preface,  that  a  man  with  a 
moderate  but  assured  income  can  find 
others  who,  in  exchange  for  his  money, 
are  willing  to  perform  for  him  nearly 
all  the  duties  of  manhood,  and  thus,  little 
by  little,  he  wraps  himself,  as  it  were,  in 
cotton  wool,  guarding  his  pampered  self 
from  all  outward  jars,  quite  blind  to  the 
fact  that  all  that  is  best  in  him  is  being 
slowly  atrophied,  leaving  only  a  worth- 
less husk.  Such  is  the  central  idea,  and 
it  is  worked  out  with  a  merciless  and  in- 
cisive force,  a  vividness  of  detail  that 
makes  his  picture  refuse  to  be  forgotten. 
At  the  opening  of  the  story,  we  see  an 
old  man  and  a  young  one,  the  former  in 
an  invalid  chair,  making  their  way  along 
the  windy  sea-front  of  a  small  English 
coast  town.  They  are  Mr.  Calcraft  and 
his  son,  Lenny, — the  former  frail, 
shrunken,  almost  at  death's  door,  yet  still 
the  same  hard,  obstinate,  cynical  old  tyrant 
that  he  always  has  been;  the  latter  tall, 
broad-shouldered,  the  picture  of  young 
English  health  and  courage  and  energy. 
Lenny's  filial  devotion,  his  unwearied  pa- 
tience under  cutting  sarcasm  and  queru- 
lous fault-finding,  has  passed  into  a 
legend.  Every  one  wonders  at  the  un- 
complaining sacrifice  he  has  made  of  all 
his  ambitions,  resigning  his  commission 
in  the  army,  giving  up  all  thought  of 
a  business  or  professional  career,  putting 
marriage  aside  as  something  not  for  him ; 
in  short,  makinp[  himself  the  hourly 
drudge  of  an  incurable  invalid,  who 
might  pass  away  at  a  moment's  warn- 
ing, and  then  again  might  linger  on  for 
another  score  of  years.  It  is  only  by 
slow  degrees,  a  hint  at  a  time,  a  sneer 
from  his  father,  a  shamefaced  acknowl- 
edgment to  his  own  conscience,  that  we 
grasp  the  truth  about  Lenny, — ^that  his 
conduct  is  not  noble,  not  generous  and 
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self-sacrificing,  but  simply  due  to  his  love 
of  ease,  his  inborn  and  growing  laziness. 
Without  enough  money  for  his  immediate 
wants,  without  a  sick  father  as  an  excuse 
for  being  idle,  Lenny  might  have  aroused 
himself,  might  even  have  gone  to  the 
Boer  War  and  done  some  of  the  heroic 
deeds  that  he  saw  himself  doing  in  im- 
agination. But  the  excuse  existed,  every- 
body praised  his  conduct,  and  when  at 
last  his  father  died,  when  Lenny  was  on 
the  brink  of  forty  years,  the  harm  had 
been  done.  He  had  so  long  reposed  in 
cotton  wool  that  he  could  not  imagine 
what  life  would  be  without  it.  Now, 
there  was  a  young  woman,  Alma  Reed, 
whose  heart  had  been  Lenny's  pla3^hing 
for  the  past  seven  years.  For  his  sake, 
she  left  home  and  lived  the  life  of  a 
bachelor  girl  in  London,  losing  social 
caste  in  her  native  town,  and  holding  her- 
self ready  to  make  any  and  every  sacri- 
fice that  Lenny's  selfishness  might  exact 
from  her.  Just  what  sacrifices  he  did 
exact,  the  author  passes  over  with 
euphemistic  vagueness.  At  all  events, 
there  is  a  rather  vague  understanding 
that  when  the  father  dies  Lenny  will 
marry  Alma.  But  when  the  time  comes 
and  she  gently  tries  to  hold  him  to  his 
promise,  Lenny  pleads  his  health  as  an 
excuse :  the  doctors  have  warned  him,  mar- 
riage is  out  of  the  question,  he  must  go 
away.  Alma  must  be  reasonable ;  perhaps 
some  time  in  the  future,  but  not  now,  not 
for  a  long  while.  Puzzled,  frightened, 
at  last^desperate  and  heart-broken,  Alma 
grasps  the  truth:  Lenny  is  too  comfort- 
able in  his  selfish  bachelorhood,  too  root- 
ed to  his  little  solitary  routine,  to  accept 
the  intrusion  that  a  wife  would  make. 
Yet  when  she  has  passed  out  of  his  life, 
when  she  has  found,  if  not  love  at  least 
peace  and  contentment  with  another  man, 
Lenny  wakes  to  the  consciousness  that  he 
has  missed  something  essential  to  him, 
and  basely  tries  to  lure  her  back.  The 
unspeakable  caddishness  of  his  treatment 
of  Alma,  coupled  with  other  craven  acts, 
— ^first  his  promise  to  divide  fairly  with 
his  two  sisters  the  property  his  father  in- 
tended them  to  share  in  but  failed  to  se- 
cure by  will,  and  his  subsequent  repudia- 
tion of  that  promise;  and  secondly,  his 
offer  of  marriage  to  a  charming  and 
vivacious  widow,  his  jilting  of  her  on  the 


eve  of  the  wedding,  and  her  subsequent 
suicide, — acts  of  this  sort,  tending  to 
multiply  as  the  years  pass,  little  by  little 
force  us  to  recognise  that  a  serious 
change  has  taken  place  in  Lenny,  that  be 
is  not  merely  eccentric  but  physically  and 
mentally  ill, — ^that  he  has  pampered  him- 
self to  the  point  where  a  tragic  break- 
ing down  of  reason  seems  imminent. 
And  this,  in  fact,  soon  follows,  and  we 
have  our  last  pitiful  glimpse  of  Lenny  in 
a  private  asylum,  babbling  inanely,  a  piti- 
ful, foul-mouthed,  senile  wreck.  If  the 
book  has  a  fault,  it  is  that  the  purpose 
behind  the  story  sticks  out  a  bit  too 
patently. 

The  Forest  on  the  Hill,  Eden  Phill- 
potts's  latest  volume,  offers  a  sharp  con- 
trast, as  all  of  Mr.  Phill- 
'Thc  Forest  on    potts's  books  would  do, 
the  Hill"*  because  of  the  splendid 

sense  of  health  and  clean, 
normal  vi  rile  strength  that  permeates  them . 
Thebreathof  outdoor  life,  the  fragranceof 
growing  things,  the  sense  of  nature's  in- 
exhaustible resources,  exhales  from  every 
page  of  the  volume,  which,  in  spite  of  the 
tragedy  of  its  specific  human  story,  is 
full  of  fine,  clean,  tonic  optimism.    The 
story  may  be  briefly  told.  Old  Lot  Snow, 
who  never  in  his  life  has  had  his  will  suc- 
cessfully crossed,  thinks  that  because  he 
has  secured  his  nephew  Timothy  a  posi- 
tion as  game-keeper,  he  has  a  right  to 
dictate  to  him,  decides  that  Timothy  shall 
marry    the  champion   coquette   of   the 
neighbourhood,  Audrey  Leaman,  because 
this  would  unite  two  adjacent  pieces  of 
property.    He  ignores  the  fact  that  Tim- 
othy   is    already    affianced    to    Drusilla 
Whyddon,  a   dreamy   |^rl   who    shares 
Timothy's  almost  mystic  understanding 
of  the  forest  and  the  spirit  of  nature, 
and  who  seems  intended  by  providence 
for    his    mate.      But    Timothy    comes 
of  the  same  indomitable   stock   as  his 
uncle.    So  the  latter,  finding  his  nephew 
obdurate,  appeals  to  Drusilla,  and  forces 
her  to  promise  to  break  with  Timothy,  to 
save  him  from  being  disinherited.   There 
is  another  man,  John  Redmond,  whom 
Timothy's  uncle  hates,  whom  he  drove 
out  of  his  job  as  game-keeper,  in  order 
to  give  it  to  Timothy,  and  whom  he  still 
pursues  vindictively,  threatening  to  fore- 
close a  mortgage  and  rob  him  of  his  one 
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remaining   hope,   a   small    sheep    farm. 
Timothy  has  done  no  intentional  harai  to 
Redmond,  but  he  has  unwittingly  taken 
from  him  first  his  position  and  secondly 
his  sweetheart,  Drusilla.    Such  is  the  sit- 
uation when,  on  a  certain  day  after  Dru- 
silla has  broken  with  Timothy,  refusing 
to  give  her  reason,  he  meets  his  uncle, 
quarrels  violently  with  him  and  is  over- 
heard to  utter  threats.    The  uncle  leaves 
him,  and   later  meets  Redmond  in  the 
heart  of  the  woods,  quarrels  about  the 
mortgage,  and  having  goaded  Redmond 
beyond  endurance  is  struck  down  by  the 
latter  and  killed.    Timothy,  later  coming 
upon  the  body  and  ignorant  of  the  mur- 
derer's identity,  but  realising  that  he  is 
likely  to  be  suspected,  hides  his  dead  un- 
cle in  an  abandoned  mine  and  flees  to 
America.  Many  months  afterward  he  re- 
turns home,  to  find  that  his  rival  has  won 
Drusilla  and  married  her.    Uncle  Lot's 
disappearance  has  all  this  time  remained 
a  mystery ;  but  chance  at  last  leads  to  the 
discovery  of  his  hidden  body,  Timothy  is 
arrested  and,  after  a  trial,  the  result  of 
which  is  obvious  from  the  beginning,  is 
sentenced  to  be  hanged.    Hereupon  Red- 
mond, with  the  approval  of  his  wife,  who 
knows  his  secret,  confesses  himself  as 
murderer  and  commits  suicide.   The  vol- 
ume closes  with  the  last  farewell  between 
the    widow   and   Timothy,    who   realise 
that  too  black  a  shadow  lies  between  them 
for  time  ever  to  efface. 

A  wise  Frenchman,  who  is  well-nigh 
as  sensitive  to  the  influence  of  environ- 
ment in  his  own  country 

"Til-.  PAnifi^nf"    ^^  ^^-  Phillpotts    is    in 
The  Fcmtent     Dartmoor,  is  Rene  Bazin, 

two  of  whose  novels  hap- 
penned  to  have  been  issued  almost  simul- 
taneously this  season  in  translation  .-name- 
ly, The  Penitent  and  The  Children  of  Al- 
sace, The  Penitent  is  an  extremely  sim- 
ple story,  and  tragic  as  the  stories  of 
simple  and  primitive  people  are  so  apt 
to  be.  Tts  setting  is  Brittany;  its 
principal  actors  are  Jean  Louarn,  a  sailor 
by  breeding,  who  has  turned  farmer,  la- 
borious but  unsuccessful ;  his  pretty, 
young  wife  Donatienne,  and  three  chil- 
dren, Noemie,  Lucienne  and  Joel.  The 
family  are  almost  destitute  when  an  un- 
looked-for bit  of  luck  comes  to  them. 
Donatienne  is  summoned  to  Paris  as  wet- 


nurse  to  a  wealthy  family  in  the  most 
fashionable  quarter.  Although  her  de- 
parture seems  to  solve  their  difficulties, 
the  husband  sees  her  go  with  a  sinking 
heart ;  something  seems  to  forewarn  him 
of  the  truth, — ^that  she  will  not  come 
back,  that  she  will  succumb  to  the  lure  of 
Paris.  It  is  not  often  that  one  runs 
across,  in  fiction,  a  more  pathetic  episode 
than  Jean  Louam's  wanderings  through 
France  with  his  three  children  after  being 
evicted  from  his  farm  because  the  wife 
has  failed  to  send  the  promised  rent  from 
Paris ;  and,  helpless  as  only  a  peasant  in 
a  strange  district  can  be  helpless,  he  im- 
potently  seeks  work,  a  crust  of  bread,  a 
little  timely  charity  for  the  helpless  chil- 
dren \^fho,  one  by  one,  fall  ill.  As  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  story ;  the  attempt  to 
excuse  the  mother's  heartlessness,  to  jus- 
tify her  flagrant  infidelity,  and  to  per- 
suade us  that  she  would  have  left  a  pros- 
perous business  in  Paris  and  gone  back 
after  a  lapse  of  eight  years,  not  merely  to 
the  poverty  from  which  she  previously 
fled,  but  to  act  as  nurse  to  a  crippled  hus- 
band who  has  had  both  legs  crushed  by 
an  accident  in  a  quarry, — ^all  this  is  rank 
sentimentalism  which  well-nigh  spoils 
what  at  the  outset  promised  to  be  an  ex- 
ceptionally strong  picture  out  of  humble 
The  second  of  the  two  books  above  re- 
ferred to,  Les  Oberles,  translated  under 

the  title  of  The  Children 
'The  Chfldren  of  Alsace,  is  a  picture 
of  Alsace"  painted  on  a  far  broader 

canvas.  It  is  a  book 
which,  in  justice  to  the  author,  ought  to 
have  been  given  to  us  some  years  earlier, 
for  it  is  one  of  the  foundation  stones  of 
his  reputation.  Like  all  his  work,  it  em- 
phasises the  influence  of  environment 
upon  destiny ;  but  'it  chooses  a  bigger, 
more  dramatic  setting, — perhaps  the  big- 
gest setting  which  a  Frenchman  could 
choose.  It  chronicles  the  life  history  of 
a  family  living  in  Alsace,  and  divided 
against  itself:  the  husband's  sympathies 
all  German,  the  wife's  all  French,  the 
son  in  arms  against  his  father,  the 
brother  against  the  sister.  The  specific 
story  is  too  minutely  developed,  too  com- 
plicated to.  lend  itself  to  a  brief  epitome. 
It  suffices  to  say  that  the  book  attained 
the  dignity  of  a  prose  epic,  presenting 
the  tragedy  of  two  races  at  war  in  time 
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of  peace  and  within  the  shelter  of  one 
family  circle. 

The    Goodly   Fellowship,    by    Rachel 
Capen   Schauffler,   is   a   volume   toward 

which  the  reviewer,  with- 
"The  Goodly        out  quite  knowing  why, 
Fellowship"         is  inclined  to  be  indul- 
gent.  It  narrates  the  ex- 
periences of  a  very  rash  and  unconven- 
tional   young    American    woman    who, 
starting  to  encircle  the  globe  quite  alone, 
becomes    stranded   in   a   small    Persian 
town,  is  shut  in  for  the  winter  in  a  colony 
of  American  missionaries,  and  is  well  re- 
paid for  her  folly  by  falling  in  love  with 
one  of  their  number  and  bestowing  upon 
him  her  hand  and  her  rather  ample  for- 
tune.   One  cannot  escape  the  conviction 
that    this    well-intentioned,    yet    rather 
clumsy  story  was  written  from  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  scenes  described.    Yet 
how  any  person  of  average  intelligence 
could  cover  several  hundred  white  pages 
with  black  ink  and  produce  a  net  result 
so  colourless  that  it  all  might  have  hap- 
pened in  a  setting  of  Rhode  Island  in- 
stead of  Persia,  is  one  of  those  mysteries 
which  challenge  the  gods  themselves  to 
explain.    The  exasperating  feature  of  it 
all   is   this:   that  the  author  is  unmis- 
takably writing  in  a  foreign  environment, 
and  that  she  either  cannot  or  will  not 
show  us  what  she  sees. 

Views  and  Vagabonds,  by  R.  Macau- 
lay,  is  a  queer,  elusive  sort  of  book  and 

unquestionably      caviare 
"Views  and  to     the    general.       The 

Vas^abonds"  author  has  amused  him- 
self,— or  perhaps  he  has 
certain  underlying  purposes  so  serious 
that  we  owe  him  an  apology  for  the  word 
"amuse" — by  taking  a  number  of  harm- 
less freaks  out  of  various  paths  of  life 
and  bringing  them  into  almost  painfully 
incongruous  associations.  A  certain 
Benjamin  Bunter,  who  has  every  reason 
to  believe  himself  the  eldest  son  of  a 
family  of  considerable  social  importance 
in  London,  becomes  imbibed  with  social- 
istic notions  during  his  last  year  in  Cam- 


bridge, and  upon  graduation  leaves  home 
and  settles  himself  as  a  blacksmith  on  the 
road  between  Cambridge  and  London. 
He  really  knows  very  little  about  life, 
but  he  is  pathetically  sure  of  just  a  few 
things :  that  every  man  ought  to  earn  his 
living  with  his  hands,  and  that  he  ought 
to  marry  the  woman,  who,  within  his  cir- 
cle  of  observation,   works  the  hardest 
with  hers.     The  net  result,  at  first,  of 
these  theories,  is  that  he  makes  the  un- 
deniably common  young  woman  of  his 
choice  exceedingly  unhappy.     Her  mar- 
tyrdom at  the  hands  of  his  fashionable 
London    connections    is    rather    painful 
reading.    But  when  we  get  a  little  fur- 
ther on  in  the  story  and  discover  that 
Benjamin    is   actually    a    foundling    of 
unknown  parentage,  and  adopted  out  of 
charity,  we  realise  that  the  author  has  all 
the  time  been  saying.  Class  has  always 
existed  and  it  always  will ;  and  however 
much  a  man  may  delude  himself,  his  true 
happiness  lies  in  marrying  within  his  own 
rank. 

In  conclusion,  a  few  brief  lines  may 
be  devoted  to  a  novel  which  bears  an 

extremely  appropriate  in- 

"Unclothed"         ^^"P*'°"'  ,  U»<^'othed. 

The    authors    name    is 

Daniel  Carson  Goodman. 
There  is  something  approaching  an  un- 
written law  that  the  novelist  should  not 
"talk  shop" ;  in  other  words,  that  a  novel 
should  not  concern  itself  primarily  with 
authorship,  with  the  struggle  of  an  as- 
pirant for  literary  fame  to  gain  a  hear- 
ing. The  story  entitled  Unclothed  is  the 
story  of  a  man's  struggle  to  gain  a  foot- 
ing in  the  New  York  magazine.  Inciden- 
tally, it  is  also  the  story  of  his  relations, 
more  or  less  unashamed,  with  two 
women,  one  of  whom  is  a  help  to  him 
professionally,  while  the  other  is  not. 
One  suspects  that  this  is  a  first  novel.  If 
this  conjecture  is  correct,  it  may  perhaps 
help  the  author  to  be  told  that,  while  the 
book  itself  is  quite  unimportant,  it  never- 
theless shows  certain  qualities  that  prom- 
ise rather  well  for  the  future. 


THE  PASSING  OF  THE  WOOD 
ENGRAVER 

BY  WILLIAM  ASPENWALL  BRADLEY 


IN  a  recent  number  of 
Scfibner's  Magazine,  Mr. 
John  Galsworthy  drew  a 
picture  of  "The  Old 
Shoemaker,"  a  fast  dis- 
appearing type  of  3 
great  industry  which  has 
ned  by  the  complication  of 
mechanical  processes.  In  the  same  way 
might  be  drawn  to-day  the  portrait  of 
"The  Old  Wood  Engraver,"  the  story 
of  whose  rapid  rise  and  fall  in  the  field 
of  American  magazine  illustration  is 
surely  as  dramatic  and  as  full  of  deep 
human  interest  as  any  of  its  kind  ever 
written.  Indeed,  it  is  nearly  unique  in 
the  history  of  great  economic  changes 
affecting  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  a 
whole  class  of  trained  workers  and  those 
dependent  upon  them.  For  the  making 
of  wood  blades  has  this  important  dif- 
ference from  the  making  of  shoes,  hats, 
or  any  other  mere  utilitarian  commodi- 
ties, that  the  former,  at  least  in  its  higher 
branches,  is  fully  entitled  to  be  regarded 
as  a  fine  art ;  and  it  is  not  often  in  the 


history  of  mankind  that  the  spectacle  has 
been  presented  of  an  art,  i.e.,  something 
that  ministers  to  man's  pleasure,  sud- 
denly snuffed  out  in  mid  course  of  its 
technical  development  and  in  its  full 
vigour  as  a  means  of  expression. 

This  is  what  happened  to  wood  en- 
graving here  in  America,  and  it  is  even 
possible  to  assign  the  precise  moment  of 
its  disappearance.  It  is  trae,  of  course, 
that  for  some  years  before  the  arrival  of 
this  moment,  wood  engraving  had  suf- 
fered considerably  through  competition 
with  the  process  block,  and  that  the  lat- 
ter would  have  eventually  forced  it  from 
the  field  because  of  the  great  saving  in 
the  cost  of  production  effected.  But  un- 
der ordinary  conditions  this  change 
would  have  taken  time,  and  time  would 
have  offered  opportunity  for  gradual  re- 
adjustment to  the  engravers.  As  it  was, 
the  blow  fell  with  startling  unexpected- 
ness. This  fact  will  be  strikingly  illus- 
trated by  the  story  which  one  en- 
graver told  of  his  own  personal  ex- 
perience.    In    1893    he    found    himself 
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tired  out  by  steady  work  for  twelve 
and  fourteen  hours  a  day,  and  de- 
cided to  visit  the  World's  Fair  at  Chi- 
cago, for  a  vacation  of  three  weeks.  Be- 
fore leaving,  he  called  at  the  offices  of 
two  leading  magazines  for  which  he  had 
been  working  steadily.  At  each  a  picture 
was  offered  to  him  for  an  important  page 
block,  which  he  refused  because  his  plans 
had  already  been  perfected,  and  he  had 
taken  his  rooms  in  Chicago.  He  went 
away,  and  during  his  absence  occurred 
the  great  panic  of  1893.  On  his  return 
he  found  his  occupation  practically  gone. 
In  the  crisis  of  financial  depression,  the 
magazines,  seeking  ways  in  which  to  re- 
trench, found  only  too  excellent  an  op- 
portunity in  the  sweeping  substitution  of 
the  halftone  for  the  wood  engraving. 

After  this,  only  a  few  engravers  found 
it  possible  to  continue  at  their  profession. 
Mr.  Cole,  who  was  in  Europe  at  the  time, 
was  one  of  these,  Mr.  Henry  Wolf  was 
another.  Wood  engraving  became  a 
dainty  hors  d'oettvre  for  a  few  of  the 


leading  magazines,  instead  of  the  piece 
de  resistance  as  before.  Mr.  Frank 
French  wrote  some  descriptive  articles 
and  illustrated  them  with  engravings  by 
himself  from  his  own  drawings,  until 
even  he,  irony  of  ironies,  succumbed  to 
the  halftone  in  the  reproduction  of  his 
own  work.  School  book  work  kept  a  few 
more  men  fairly  busy;  while  one  or  two 
more,  like  Mr.  W.  G.  Watt  and  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Aikman,  found  it  possible  to  make 
blocks  tor  small  societies  of  art  lovers, 
and  for  private  subscription  organised 
by  themselves.  By  far  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  the  engravers  were  either  forced  to 
drop  their  graver's  tools  entirely  and 
enter  other  occupations,  or  to  utilise  their 
technical  skill  and  knowledge  in  the 
treatment  of  halftone  plates  for  the 
press.  Although  some  of  the  latter  still  do 
this  work  on  an  independent  basis,  deal- 
ing directly  with  the  publishers  as  in  the 
past,  the  majority  are  employed  in  the 
large  photoengraving  houses.  It  is  upon 
these,  of  course,  that  the  change,  whkh 
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has  reduced  them  from  the  rank  of  recog- 
nised artists  to  the  level  of  skilled  work- 
men in  the  semi-servitude  of  industrial- 
ism, has  fallen  most  heavily;  and  it  is 
from  among  them  that  one  would  select, 
for  purposes  of  dramatic  contrast,  the 
model  for  his  portrait  of  "The  Old  Wood 
Engraver." 

The  writer  knows  more  than  one  such, 
and  he  knows  how  their  souls  revolt  as. 
working  over  their  pad,  day  by  day,  on 
the  common  run  of  commercial  work, 
they  think  of  the  old  times  when  they 
walked  freely  into  publishers'  offices, 
worked  on  their  blocks  in  the  quiet  of 
their  own  homes,  and  carried  them  care- 
fully to  be  proved — "two  'Japs'  and  a 
dozen  'common'  " — at  Bauer's,  the  print- 
ing shop  in  Frankfort  Street,  which  was 
the  great  rendezvous  of  engravers — in 
short,  led  the  easy  and  independent  lives 
of  artists  and  men-about-town.  And  the 
writer  knows  them  well  enough,  these  old 
engravers,  to  feel  sure  that  what  they  re- 
gret most  is  not  their  former  affluence 
compared  with  the  miserable  pittance  for 
which  so  many  now  work,  and  the  long, 


dreary  confinement  of  shop  hours  and 
mechanical  routine,  but  the  opportunity 
to  practise  the  art  which  they  love,  and 
which  is  for  them  full  of  glorious  tra- 
ditions. 

And  they  are  glorious,  for  the  school 
to  which  these  men  belonged— the  "new 
school,"  as  it  is  still  called  to  distinguish 
it,  in  its  methods  and  Ideals,  from  the 
style  of  engraving  which  ruled  prior  to 
about  1870 — played  an  important  part  in 
American  art  life  during  the  latter  dec- 
ades of  the  nineteenth  century;  and  if 
our  magazines  once  achieved  an  inter- 
national reputation  for  the  excellence  of 
their  illustrations,  it  is  in  no  small  meas- 
ure to  the  engravers,  who  did  much  to 
render  such  success  possible,  that  the 
credit  is  due.  But  they,  in  turn,  owed 
much  to  photography ;  for  it  was  the  use 
of  the  camera  in  placing  the  picture  on 
the  block  that  constituted  the  essential 
feature  of  the  "new  school."  The  effect 
of  this  innovation  was  twofold.  In  the 
first  place,  without  necessarily  placing 
any  greater  restriction  on  the  engraver, 
it  ensured  a  far  greater  degree  of  fidelity 
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to  the  original  than  when  the  picture 
was  drawn  directly  upon  the  block  by 
the  artist.  In  the  latter  case,  after  the 
first  proving,  the  picture  totally  disap- 
peared, so  that  there  was  no  check  on  the 
work  of  the  engraver,  between  whom 
and  the  artist  there  consequently  arose 
frequent  hot  disputes.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  picture  was  photographed 
on  the  wood^  the  original  remained  for 
purposes  of  comparison  and  correction, 
and  the  work  of  "retouching"  became  as 
important  as  the  first  engraving.  The 
second  effect  was  on  the  aim  and  ideal 
of  the  engraver.  When  the  picture  was 
drawn  on  the  block,  it  was  merely  neces- 
sary to  follow  the  indicated  lines,  so  that 
the  work  was  more  or  less  mechanical. 
With  the  new  method,  however,  and  with 
the  possibility  which  it  presented  of  re- 
producing from  any  medium,  there  de- 
veloped an  ambition  not  merely  to  repro- 
duce the  original,  but  to  indicate  the  pre- 
cise medium  in  which  it  was  executed. 
The  more  enterprising  men  began  to 
study  textures  and  ways  of  rendering 
them,  and  to  attempt  effects  of  tone  and 
colour  that  the  older  engravers  had  never 
dreamed  of  approximating,  and  against 
which,  led  by  W.  J.  Linton,  they  vig- 
orously protested. 

Of  the  abuses  to  which  this  new  ideal 
led  from  the  first,  in  encouraging  servile 
imitation  and  over-refinement,  it  is  not 
the  place  to  speak  here,  though  they  were 
not  without  their  influence  upon  the  final 
fate  of  wood  engraving.  When  the  aim 
of  the  engraver  became  truth,  not  merely 
to  the  spirit  of  a  picture,  but  to  its  very 
surface,  so  that  every  brushmark,  as  well 
as  every  speck  and  spot  on  the  canvas 
was  rendered  with  Chinese  fidelity,  then 
he  was  entering  into  dangerous  compe- 
tition with  mechanical  process  work, 
from  which  he  was  sure  to  issue  worsted 
in  the  long  run.  Yet  even  so,  it  is  im- 
possible to  refuse  admiration  to  the  ex- 
traordinary virtuosity  of  even  those  en- 
gravers who  were  most  completely  con- 
trolled by  a  wrong  conception  of  their 
art.  And  it  was  this  virtuosity  that  not 
unnaturally  first  captured  the  attention 
of  artists,  editors,  publishers,  and  the 
general  public. 

The  "new  school"  is  sometimes  dated 
by  engravers  from  1871,  when  Mr.  Tim- 


othy Cole  came  from  Chicago  after  the 
great  fire.  The  tradition  is  that  Mr.  A. 
W.  Drake,  himself  an  engraver,  and  then 
art  editor  of  Scribner's  Monthly,  now 
the  Century  Magazine,  placed  one  of  Mr. 
Cole's  proofs  on  the  wall  of  his  oflSce  to 
the  bewilderment  of  those  present,  who 
were  unable  to  determine  whether  it  was 
an  original  pencil  drawing  or  a  litho- 
graph. It  looked  like  either  rather  than 
a  wood  engraving.  But  there  were 
others  who  carried  this  imitation  of  tex- 
tures even  farther  than  Cole.  Fred 
Juengling,  a  German,  who  is  regarded 
by  many  engravers  as  the  real  founder 
of  the  "new  school,"  created  a  sensation 
by  his  rendering  of  charcoal,  and  there 
are  some  amazing  representations  by  him 
of  bronze  has  reliefs,  which,  in  the  dark 
sheen  of  the  metal,  and  in  the 
crisp  strokes  of  the  chisel,  almost 
deceive  the  eye.  As  a  technician. 
JuengUng  was  an  absolute  anarchist. 
He  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  pure  linear 
system,  which  was  insufficiently  elastic 
for  his  purposes,  and  used  his  tools  with 
complete  freedom  to  secure  the  desired 
effect.  In  varying  measure,  this  indi- 
vidualism was  characteristic  of  all  the 
engravers  of  the  "new  school."  which, 
besides  Juengling  and  Cole,  included, 
among  its  pioneers,  Smithwick,  A.  Whit- 
ney, King,  Evans,  and  Kingsley;  while 
later  it  gathered  in  Wolf,  Davis,  J.  W. 
Whitney,  Closson,  French,  Kruell,  John- 
son, Davidson,  Putnam,  Tinkey,  and 
many  others.  Wonderful  feats  were  per- 
formed by  these  men.  Etchings  by  Pen- 
nell,  Paxrish,  and  Bacher  were  repro- 
duced so  that  they  could  be  mistaken  for 
nothing  but  etchings.  Pastels  by  Whis- 
tler kept  not  only  their  delicacy  of  col- 
ouring, but  their  exquisite  butterfly  fra- 
gility. Famous  paintings  from  the  great 
galleries  of  the  world,  the  possibility  of 
whose  reduction  to  any  size  was  another 
of  the  practical  advantages  of  the  ap- 
plication of  photography  to  wood  en- 
graving, began  to  appear  in  the  mag- 
azines, thus  giving  a  new  function  to 
popular  periodical  literature. 

Even  more  important,  however,  in  its 
far-reaching  effects,  was  the  influence  of 
this  movement  on  contemporary  Ameri- 
can art.  Men  who  had  gone  abroad  to 
study    painting,    and    who    had    never 
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dreamed  of  entering  the  magazine  field, 
began  to  permit  the  reproduction  of  their 
pictures  and  sketches.  Then,  delighted 
with  the  results,  they  undertook  to  draw 
for  publication.  Illustrative  work  took 
on  a  new  dignity,  and  soon  gained  re- 
cruits among  the  younger  men,  many  of 
whom,  like  Mr.  E.  A.  Abbey,  received 
their  first  training  in  the  magazines. 
Sometimes  single  engravers  became  as- 
sociated with  the  work  of  individual  ar- 
tists, as  in  the  great  ages  of  painting,  and 
it  would  be  interesting  to  trace  these  as- 
sociations, which  often  led  to  pleasant 
personal  intercourse  and  to  friendship. 
Thus,  for  example,  F.  S.  King  engraved 
practically  the  whole  painted  work  of 
Church ;  Elbridge  Kingsley  won  the  ap- 
proval of  George  Inness  in  the  reproduc- 
tion of  his  landscape  drawings;  J.  W. 
Evans  became  nearly  the  exclusive  en- 
graver of  the  two  popular  illustrators. 
Bums  and  Kelley,  and  F.  H.  Welling- 
ton, who  died  last  year,  again  in  harness. 


and  one  of  the  best  of  the  surviving-  en- 
gravers, was  a  protege  of  Pyle ;  though 
the  work  of  that  prolific  producer,  like 
the  output  of  Remington,  W.  H.  Gibson. 
Zogbaum,  and  a  score  of  others,  was  too 
great  in  bulk  to  be  executed  by  any  one 
man. 

Moreover,  specialists  were  developed 
tor  different  styles  of  work  and  of  sub- 
ject. Some  men  worked  better  in  broad 
treatment,  others  in  little  finicking  detail, 
and  the  blocks  were  assigned  to  the  en- 
gravers with  a  view  to  this  differentiation 
and  diversity  of  talents.  Indeed,  two 
men  would  occasionally  work  together 
upon  the  same  block,  one  doing  the  fig- 
ures and  the  other  the  natural  objects  and 
the  background,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
great  two-page  Remington  pictures  for 
Harper's  Weekly,  on  which  Attwood 
and  Wellington  sometimes  collaborated. 
Such  associations,  which  remind  one  of 
the  school-work  of  the  middle  ages  and 
renaissance,  even  matured  into  business 
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partnerships,  thpugh  this  was  less  com- 
mon in  the  days  of  the  "new  school" 
than  of  the  "old,"  when  big  engraving 
firms,  like  Andrews'  in  Boston,  and  An- 
thony's and  Orr'a  in  New  York,  supplied 
nearly  all  the  engraved  work  for 
the  magazines.  But  the  "new  school" 
produced  one  famous  concern,  that 
of  Smithwick  and  French,  which 
turned  out  many  of  the  best  of  the 
younger  engravers :  Aikman,  Wel- 
lington, Anderson,  Witte,  Merrill,  and 
others.  Smithwick  eventually  became 
head  of  the  Harper  art  department, 
and  continued  his  "shop"  methods  there, 
having  a  staff  of  engravers  under  him ; 
but  Mr.  Drake,  from  the  first,  insisted 
on  dealing  directly  with  the  individual 
engravers,  and  this  attitude  had  an  enor- 
mous influence  in  raising  the  status  of 
the  whole  engraving  profession  to  artistic 
rank. 
Still,  some  of  the  older  men  took  ap- 


prentices, and  kept  them  working  on 
blocks  at  hwne.  Thus  Willy  Miller,  an- 
other German,  was  the  disciple  of  Juen- 
gling,  as  was  also  Chadwick ;  Peter  Ait- 
ken  of  Cole;  Northcote  of  Evans  and 
Heineman — an  excellent  engraver  who 
died  last  May  and  who  was  a^o  the  mas- 
ter of  Mr.  W.  G.  Watt.  Like  Heineman, 
many  of  these  older  men  were  foreigners 
by  birth  and  training,  and  among  them 
may  be  numbered  Wolf,  Schwarzburger, 
Bemstrom,  and  Clement.  And  there 
were  several  women  engravers,  Miss 
Caroline  A.  Powell,  who  recently  made 
the  frontispieces  for  the  "Riverside  Mon- 
taigne," probably  deserving  first  place 
among  these.  A  close  bond  of  interest 
in  their  work  held  all  together,  and  a 
number  formed  the  "Society  of  Ameri- 
can Wood  Engravers,"  which,  in  1887, 
published  a  "Portfolio  of  American 
Wood  Engravings,"  Mr.  W.  M.  f^ffan 
furnishing    the    text.     Collections    of 
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llieir  work  were  sent  abroad  to 
Paris  and  Berlin,  where  they  created  a 
sensation  and  established  a  reputation  for 
American  wood  engraving  that  was  fre- 
quently attested  thereafter  by  the  award 
of  medals  to  American  engravers.  In 
this  country  notice  came  later,  and  was 
aided  by  this  European  riclame.  A  trav- 
elling exhibition  was  sent  across  the  con- 
tinent, and  lectures  were  delivered  by 
Kingsley  and  others. 

Meanwhile,  the  lot  of  the  engraver  was 
a  pleasant  one,  and  was  not  without  its 
opportunity  for  adventure.  After  the 
publication  of  Picturesque  America,  a 
team  of  engravers  was  sent  to  Australia, 
under  the  leadership  of  Horace  Baker, 
for  a  companion  volume  on  that  country. 
At  home  their  life  centred  at  Bauer's  and 
the  various  publishing  offices,  where 
there  were  endless  discussions  on  en- 
graving, and  many  friendly  criticisms 
were  passed  back  and  forth  on  each 
other's  blocks  as  the  proofs  came  from 
the  press.  There  was  one  man,  however, 
who  would  never  listen  to  any  criticism, 
and  of  whose  irascibility,  under  fire,  the 
engravers  still  tell  stories  to-day.    This 


was  the  sturdy  Gemian,  Gustav  Kniell, 
the  greatest  of  all  the  portrait  engravers, 
who,  if  any  one  ventured  a  suggestion 
that  his  drawing  was  at  fault,  would  crj- : 
"It  is  just  like  I  want  it,  just  like  I  want 
itl"  and  who,  in  his  outbursts  of  temper, 
would  shout  and  jump  up  and  down  on 
the  floor. 

Like  many  of  the  other  engravers, 
Kruell  died  poor.  But  in  his  case  this 
was  due  partly  to  financial  misfortunes 
after  the  dibdcle;  for  he  was  thrifty,  and 
saved  a  good  share  of  his  earnings.  En- 
graving was  a  profitable  profession,  and 
it  was  possible  to  make  much  money. 
But  the  tendency  was  to  spend  it  frcely. 
Richard  A.  Muller  received  what  is  said 
to  have  been  the  record  price  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  for  a  three-quarter 
page  block  for  Harper's  Magazine.  The 
average  block  for  a  full  page  brought 
from  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  to 
three  hundred  dollars.  Such  a  block 
could  generally  be  executed  in  a  fort- 
night, though  there  were  those  men. 
prodigies  of  skill  and  speed,  who  could 
turn  out  a  block,  under  pressure,  in  less 
than  twenty-four  hours.     Thus  an  en- 
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f^raver  could  readily  make  as  much  as 
four  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  would 
not  have  to  Work  hard  to  do  that,  ac- 
cording to  a  veteran  to  whom  the  ques- 
tion was  referred.  "The  only  trouble 
was/'  he  continued,  "that  money  came 
too  easily  in  those  days.  We  would  get 
a  block  to  do,  get  paid  for  it,  and  then 
not  work  any  more  till  we  had  spent  the 
money." 

That  was  the  way  with  the  engravers 
in  those  good  old  carefree  days,  when 
the  source  of  their  wealth  seemed  inex- 
haustible, so  long  as  they  kept  their  eye- 
sight, and  their  hand  remained  true. 
Comparatively  few  of  them  put  anything 
substantial  by.  Those,  more  provident, 
who  bought  houses  and  reared  families, 
were  scarcely  any  better  off  when  the 
crash  came,  unless  they  had  something 
else  to  fall  back  upon,  and  they  have  re- 


mained more  or  less  pinched  in  their  cir- 
cumstances ever  since.  It  is  a  pity,  for 
they  are  a  superior  class  of  men — easily 
recognised  as  a  class  by  one  who  has  met 
a  number — quiet,  reserved,  studious, 
hard-working,  and  cultivated.  Some 
paint  as  an  avocation — indeed,  several 
successful  artists  and  illustrators  have 
risen  from  their  ranks, — ^and  others  have 
drifted  into  various  professions  and  busi- 
ness enterprises.  All,  however,  stay  en- 
gravers at  heart,  and  from  time  to  time 
*  take  out  their  tools  and  try  them  once 
more.  For  there  is  always  the  hope  of 
some  "revival  of  wood  engraving"  to 
buoy  them  up  and  spur  them  on,  or,  fail- 
ing that,  of  some  period  of  leisure  in 
their  lives,  when  they  may  be  able  "to 
do  a  little  engraving  for  their  own 
amusement." 
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CHAPTER  X 


HIS  was  the  first  and 
only  rift  in  Dicky's  love 
for  his  mother.  But  it 
was  a  long  estrangement, 
lasting  through  six  pain- 
ful months,  in  which 
Christina,  never  seeming 
to  give  way,  won  him  slowly  back  into 
her  heart. 

She  had  forbidden  him  ever  to  see 
Bertha  Geddes  again,  and,  though  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  break  this  com- 
mand, yet  he  kept  burning  the  flame  of 
his  hysterical  passion.  They  wrote  to 
each  other.  Her  letters  came  by  arrange- 
ment with  the  first  post  in  the  morning. 
Dicky  secured  them  from  the  postman 
before  ever  they  had  entered  the  house. 
The  two  pennies  which  he  received  in 
weekly  pocket  money  were  both  spent 
now  upon  stamps  and,  locked  away  with 
his  sketches,  he  kept  the  letters  she  wrote 
him.    Every  night  when  he  went  to  bed 
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he  read  them  again  and  again.  They 
were  full  of  wise  counsel,  telling  him  how 
he  might  make  his  life.  At  her  con- 
clusion, when  she  always  ended — ^yours 
in  Christ — Dicky  closed  the  letter  up. 
There  was  something  in  that  termination 
which  disinclined  him  to  read  again.  Yet 
for  six  months  his  opinion  of  her  never 
altered,  his  anger  with  his  mother  re- 
mained the  same.  He  did  not  try  to 
bring  himself  to  forgive  her  for  what 
she  had  done,  Imd  with  a  patience  that 
seemed  almost  inexhaustible,  Christina 
waited,  ever  watching  for  that  moment 
when  he  would  let  her  take  him  back  into 
her  heart. 

Almost  every  evening  of  those  days 
she  played  the  piano  when  he  and  A^^^^ 
had  gone  to  bed.  A  thousand  other 
things  she  did  which  might  have  seemed 
to  Dicky  to  have  no  relation  with  him, 
for  when  he  came  to  kiss  her  in  the 
morning  and  at  night,  she  offered  her 
cheek  in  no  way  as  she  used.    But  the 
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struggle  within  her  to  keep  her  arms 
from  clinging  round  him  was  sometimes 
almost  beyond  her  power  of  endurance. 
There  were  days  when,  in  anticipation  of 
that  struggle,  she  would  leave  the  room 
before  Dicky  could  say  good-night,  or 
purposely  be  late  for  breakfast  in  order 
to  avoid  this  heart-breaking  ceremony. 
Never  was  any  wooing  so  determined  as 
hers.  When  a  man  desires  the  love  of  a 
woman,  all  reason  takes  flight  and  leaves 
him ;  but  when  a  woman  means  to  win  a 
man,  the  power  of  cunning  redoubles  in 
her  breast.  A  panther  in  pursuit  of  prey 
is  not  more  stealthy  in  his  movements, 
more  patient  or  more  watchful  for  the 
moment  when  he  may  spring. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  Dicky?" 
Mr.  Furlong  asked  her  one  night  when 
they  were  alone. 

"Dicky?"  said  Christina;  "he's  in 
love." 

Mr.  Furlong  laid  down  his  book  upon 
his  lap  and  took  off  his  spectacles. 

"What  nonsense  you  do  talk  some- 
times, Christina,"  he  said  with  irrita- 
tion. "You  want  to  make  a  man  of  that 
boy  before  he's  in  his  teens." 

"Do  I?"  she  answered.  "What  a 
very  little  you  do  know  about  me.  Why, 
I'd  give  all  I  know  to  keep  him  the  lit- 
tle boy  he  was  two  years  ago.  A  boy 
of  nine  has  got  all  in  him  that  a  woman 
wants  in  a  man.  He's  brave,  he's  true, 
he's  got  a  code  of  honour  all  his  own, 
from  which  scarcely  any  temptation  can 
make  him  depart.  He's  chivalrous;  he 
can  love  and,  with  it  all,  he  knows  noth- 
ing. Life — what's  called  life — ^has  never 
touched  him  then.  His  mind  is  as  clean 
as  a  flower.  It's  women  like  that  men 
sometimes  marry.  It's -men  like  that 
women  would  give  their  souls  to  marry, 
but  never  meet." 

Mr.  Furlong  gazed  at  her  in  astonish- 
ment. Never  had  Christina  spoken  out 
her  mind  to  him  like  this  before.  At 
first  he  was  bewildered.  He  could  find 
in  himself  no  answer  to  oppose  her 
statement;  something  in  it  rang  more 
true  than  he  was  able  to  refute.  After 
a  moment's  silence  he  returned  to  what 
she  had  said  of  Dicky. 

"I  suppose  you  know  best  what  you 
mean  by  all  that,"  said  he.  "I  don't 
want  to  put  you  to  the  trouble  of  ex- 


plaining it.  But  you  can  explain  what 
you  mean  about  Dicky.  How  can  a  boy 
who's  not  yet  twelve  be  in  love?  Who's 
he  in  love  with.  Some  little  girl  of  his 
own  age — ^Dorothy  Leggatt,  I  suppose — 
or  somebody  like  that?" 

"No,"  she  replied  quietly,  "nobody 
like  that." 

"Then  who?" 

"A  woman  of  twenty-nine.  A  woman 
who,  in  only  a  few  weeks,  has  killed  all 
the  childhood  in  him  and  made  him  the 
man  you  say  Pm  trying  to  make  him, 
before  he's  got  into  his  teens.  Oh,  can't 
you  see  it,  Joseph?  And  if  you  only 
knew  how  it  was  hurting  me!  I'd  give 
my  whole  soul  to  win  Dicky  back  again ; 
to  make  him  what  he  was  just  two  years 
ago. 

'Mr.  Furlong  left  his  chair  and  crossed 
to  Christina's  side.  Whenever  she  spoke 
with  that  pain  in  her  voice  all  emotion 
in  him  was  roused.  In  this  way  he  had 
been  moved  when  she  had  spoken  so 
bitterly  of  the  forgiveness  of  Mrs.  Leg- 
gatt; now  again,  he  felt  that  perhaps  he 
did  not  understand  her  as  well  as  he 
might.  He  believed  in  the  popular  con- 
vention that  no  man  really  quite  under- 
stands a  woman,  not  grasping  the  fact 
that  it  is  often  because  they  are  so  con- 
cerned with  the  understanding  of  them- 
selves. 

He  sat  down  on  the  arm  of  her  chair 
and  laid  his  hand  upon  her  shoulder. 

"Who  do  you  mean,  Christina?"  he 
asked  gently,  "it's  not  a  woman  in  Eck- 
ington,  is  it?" 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  you  don't  know, 
Joseph?" 

"No — ^you  don't  mean  Miss  Geddes, 
do  you?" 

"Of  course  I  mean  her." 

"But,  my  dear  child — she's  a  woman 
of  twenty-nine!  Besides,  she's  a  good 
woman.    Look  at  her  letter  to  me." 

"Do  you  think  because  a  woman  men- 
tions the  name  of  Christ  that  she's 
good?"  asked  Christina. 

"Oh,  but  I  can't  believe  any  woman 
being  so  great  a  hypocrite,"  he  replied 
warmly.  "There  doesn't  live  such  a 
woman.  Besides,  she's  my  sister-in-law 
by  marriage." 

Christina  rose  quietly  from  her  chair. 

"We    must    say   nothing   to   Dicky," 
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said  she.  ''That  would  only  make  it 
worse.  Fm  afraid  even  now  he  writes 
to  her.  I  saw  him  early  the  other  morn- 
ing from  the  bedroom  window — ^he  was 
talking  to  the  postman." 

"Well,  ask  the  postman  if  he  receives 
letters/'  suggested  Mr.  Furlong.  "We 
shall  know  then  quick  enough." 

"Yes,  and  then  Dicky  will  know  too. 
Please  don't  do  that,  Joseph.  It  would 
be  terrible  if  he  lost  his  faith  in  us. 
Promise  me  you  won't  do  that.  He's 
nearly  lost  his  faith  in  me." 

She  recounted  to  him  then  their  meet- 
ing at  the  station. 

"He's  never  been  the  same  to  me  since 
that  day." 

"What  do- you  mean,  Christina,"  said 
her  husband,  suddenly  realising  that 
Dicky  had  consciously  adopted  an  atti- 
tude toward  his  mother  and  a  critical 
attitude  at  that.  Without  knowing  it, 
he  felt  it  reflect  upon  the  power  of  his 
own  authority.  "Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  boy  has  the  impudence  to  treta  you 
with  disrespect?  I  never  heard  of  such 
impertinence.  That  boy  wants  a  caning, 
and  that's  the  first  thing  he  shall  have 
to-morrow  morning  from  me." 

Christina  had  been  about  to  leave  the 
room ;  now  she  came  swiftly  back.  Her 
eyes  were  full  of  apprehension.  This 
was  a  danger  she  had  not  thought  to 
find. 

"Oh,  whatever  you  do,  don't  do 
that  I"  she  begged  and  her  fingers 
clutched  upon  his  arm.  "He'll  hate  vou, 
but  it'll  be  nothing  to  the  way  he'll  hate 
mel" 

"Hate  me!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Furlong 
irately,  "but  I  won't  be  hated  by  my  chil- 
dren. It's  the  duty  of  a  child  to  love 
his  parents,  not  hate  them.  'Honour  thy 
father  and  mother.'  I  will  be  honoured, 
Christina,  and  so  shall  you." 

Christina  looked  him  straightly  in  the 
eyes. 

"If  you  cane  Dicky  to-morrow  morn- 
ing," said  she  slowly,  "I  shall  come  and 
wrench  the  cane  out  of  your  hand  and 
you'll  never  see  me  in  this  house  again." 

She  left  him  with  those  words  and 
went  to  her  bed.  Mr.  Furlong  stood  in 
the  middle  of  the  room  gazing  at  the 
closed  door  and  wondering  what  the 
world  had  come  to. 


"A  boy  of  eleven !"  he  muttered  as  he 
went  back  to  his  chair  and,  strive  as  he 
might,  it  was  all  beyond  him.  "A  boy 
of  eleven  I"  he  repeated  protestingly. 
But  he  could  say  no  more  than  that 

Chapter  XI 

It  was  impossible  that  this  should  con- 
tinue for  long.  It  marvelled  Christina 
that  it  should  have  lasted  with  Dicky  as 
it  did. 

But  next  year's  spring  saw  an  end  of 
it.  Dicky's  love  for  Bertha  Geddes 
cooled.  With  a  seeming  malicious  hu- 
mour. Nature  sometimes  kills  her  highest 
emotion  with  the  cheapest  and  most 
worldly  weapon  she  can  find.  There 
came  a  day  in  April  when  the  warm 
winds  were  blowing  the  shadows  of  the 
clouds  over  Bredon  Hill;  when  in  the 
meadows  down  the  valley,  the  Cuckoo- 
flowers were  laying  out  their  fairy  carpet 
in  the  sun.  Dicky  wanted  a  new  sketch- 
book then,  and  Anne's  coffers  were  emp- 
ty. 

"Why  don't  you  save  up  yourself?" 

said  she,  "you're  always  asking  me  for 
money." 

"I  want  my  money  for  something  else," 
said  Dicky. 

"For  what  ?"  said  Anne. 

Dicky  gave  her  no  reply. 

"You  needn't  tell  me  if  you  don't  like," 
said  she,  "I  know." 

"Bet  you  don't,"  he  answered  quickly. 

"Bet  I  do.  It's  to  post  your  letters 
to  that  woman." 

How  did  she  know  that?  He  seemed 
inevitably  to  be  confronted  with  this 
strange  way  women  had  of  knowing 
things.  How  had  his  mother  known  about 
Bertha  Geddes?  She  must  have  known 
to  take  him  away  that  day,  as  she  did,  on 
the  platform — known  without  ever  hav- 
ing seen  Bertha  Geddes  before.  For  by 
this  time  he  knew  he  had  been  doing 
wrong — ^knew  with  that  animal  instinct 
which  has  no  power  of  reason.  What 
sort  of  wrong  it  was,  or  why  it  should 
be  so,  he  did  not  understand.  It  had 
never  been  entered  in  his  category  of 
sins;  yet  intuitively  he  know  it  should 
be  there. 

It  was  the  first  realisation  of  this 
which  blew  a  cooling  breath  upon  his  in- 
fatuation.    Shame  is  a  great  factor  in 
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one's  life  when  one  is  as  young  as  Dicky. 
In  the  first  heat  of  their  separation, 
Dicky  would  have  cried  out  his  wrongs 
to  the  whole  world.  But  as  the  months 
went  by  and  he  received  those  letters  of 
good  counsel  wherein  the  name  of  Christ 
was  so  freely  used,  a  sense  of  shame  be- 
gan to  creep  into  his  mind.  The  secrecy 
in  writing  those  letters  of  his  became 
more  necessary  than  ever.  He  had  been 
cunning  before  in  order  that  he  should 
not  be  prevented;  now  he  was  cunning 
lest  he  should  be  found  out. 

Love  cannot  prosper  in  such  an  atmos- 
phere as  this ;  and  when  the  demand  of  a . 
new  sketch-book  first  brought  cessation 
to  the  writing  of  his  letters,  the  matter 
was  ended  then.  Dicky  was  in  love  no 
more. 

How  Christina  found  it  out,  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  say.  An  idle 
word  from  Anne,  a  sudden  look  from 
Dicky,  and  she  knew  all  that  was  taking 
place.  Morning  after  morning,  she 
watched  from  her  bedroom  window 
down  the  road.  The  postman  came  up 
to  the  wicket  gate  alone.  She  learned  that 
Dicky  was  only  getting  up  and  had  not 
yet  been  out. 

Then  it  had  come  at  last,  this  hour 
for  which  so  tenderly  and  so  patiently 
she  had  been  waiting.  Dicky  was  free 
again,  and  she  knew  full  well  that  Dicky 
could  not  do  without  love.  For  love  is 
a  food,  the  manna  in  this  wilderness  of 
ours;  and  once  a  human  creature  has 
tasted  of  it,  none  other  can  so  well  sus- 
tain him.  Without  his  letters  to  write, 
without  his  letters  to  read,  without  the 
numberless  thoughts  of  Bertha  Geddes 
which  for  the  past  six  months  had  filled 
his  mind,  Dicky  was  now  disconsolate. 
He  refused  the  companionship  of  Anne. 
He  ignored  the  friendship  of  Wilfrid. 
It  was  the  moment  when  Christina  knew 
her  chance  had  come,  and  with  a  sure 
hand  took  it  in  her  grasp. 

It  was  one  afternoon,  in  the  early  part 
of  May,  when  Christina  saw  Dicky  set 
off  alone  with  his  sketch-book.  By  the 
wide-open  window  of  the  best  parlour 
she  had  been  playing  the  piano  that  morn- 
ing— the  most  joyous  of  Chopin's  Pre- 
ludes. Every  glad  noteofitwasinherhcart. 
The  world  seemed  as  young  again  as 
did  the  year.    And  as  she  had  played,  it 


suddenly  was  brought  to  her  senses  that 
all  the  birds  in  the  garden  were  silent. 
She  had  lifted  her  hands  from  the  keys. 
For  an  instant  everything  was  still  until 
they  took  up  the  burden  of  the  music 
she  had  laid  down.  Her  eyes  and  lips 
had  turned  to  a  sudden  smile  and — 

"Oh,  Dicky,"  she  had  whispered. 

It  was  when  she  saw  him  start  out 
alone  in  the  afternoon  that  she  went 
hastily  to  that  watch  tower,  the  window 
of  her  room,  stood  there  until  she  knew 
in  which  direction  he  had  gone,  and  then 
put  on  her  hat  and  coat. 

No  one  saw  her  depart.  Mr.  Furlong 
heard  the  snap  of  the  catch  on  the  wicket 
gate,  but  when  he  looked  out  of  the  mill, 
Christina  was  hidden  behind  the  bushes 
of  laurel  already  on  the  road  to  Bredon 
Hill. 

She  walked  slowly,  for  it  was  not  her 
wish  to  overtake  him  at  once.  She  meant 
silently  to  come  and  sit  beside  him  while 
he  was  painting  one  of  his  little  pictures ; 
those  pictures  of  which  he  had  never 
made  a  present  to  her,  not  since  the  day 
when  he  had  picked  the  roses  from  the 
wall-paper  in  her  room.  The  apple  or- 
chards were  all  in  bloom,  the  may-trees 
massed  with  the  pale  green  of  a  million 
breaking  buds.  Her  step  was  light,  her 
head  high.  You  would  have  thought  her  a 
girl  of  twenty-one,  had  you  come  up  be- 
hind her  on  the  road. 

She  was  less  than  twenty-one  that  day. 
No  little  maid  going  to  meet  her  lover 
could  have  been  lighter  of  heart  than  was 
Christina  then.  And  when  she  saw  the 
slight  figure  of  Dicky  on  the  hillside,  her 
pulse  stood  still,  then  raced  away,  a  can- 
ter in  her  breast.  Like  the  little  maid 
again  who  goes  to  meet  her  lover,  trem- 
bling in  the  thought  that  that  day  per- 
haps she  will  be  kissed,  Christina's  hand 
shook,  and  her  breath  came  short  and 
quick  with  the  hasty  beating  of  her  heart. 

She  had  made  a  wide  detour  to  reach 
him,  and  for  some  moments  had  lost  him 
from  her  sight.  When  she  came  within 
view  of  him  again,  she  found  he  was 
quite  close.  Then  she  stood  still.  Dicky 
was  lying  flat  upon  his  chest,  his  head 
in  his  hands,  his  shoulders  shaking  and, 
on  the  ground  by  his  side,  a  few  scattered 
pieces  of  paper  were  lying  in  idle  con- 
fusion. 
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At  the  sound  of  her  sudden  footsteps, 
he  turned  round  and  sat  up.  His  eyes 
were  red.  The  smearing  lines  of  tears 
were  on  his  cheeks.  At  the  sight  of 
him  there  alone  upon  that  hillside,  Chris- 
tina thought  her  heart  would  burst. 

"Dicky I"  she  said;  "O,  Dicky,  are 
you  as  unhappy  as  all  that?" 

With  a  brave  gulping  he  swallowed  his 
tears.  There  was  yet  his  pride  to  be 
broken  down  and  it  was  with  him  strong- 
ly then. 

"I'm  not  unhappy,"  he  said ;  "how  did 
you  know  I  was  here?" 

"I  saw  you,"  Christina  replied — "but 
you've  been  crying." 

He  pointed  to  the  torn-up  scraps  of 
paper  on  the  ground. 

"It's  no  good  my  trying  to  paint,"  he 
complained  with  bitterness,  "I  do  them 
worse  every  time." 

Christina  took  that  willingly  as  the 
reason  of  his  tears.  It  was  probable  she 
knew  the  aching  of  his  heart  far  better 
than  he  did  himself. 

"Put  the  pieces  together,"  she  whis- 
pered, "and  let  me  see." 

In  fear  lest  she  should  do  it  for  herself, 
he  raked  them  together  quickly  in  his 
hand  and  thrust  them  in  the  pocket  of  his 
coat. 

"No — ^please  not,"  he  said,  "it's  so  sil- 
ly." 

He  was  a  difficult  lover,  this  Dicky  of 
hers.  She  wooed  him  first  this  way  and 
then  that.  And  all  the  time,  when  he 
thought  she  was  not  looking,  his  eyes 
would  wander  to  her  face.  There  would 
creep  over  him  the  longing  to  throw  his 
arms  about  her  neck.  Christina  was  not 
ignorant  of  what  was  passing  in  his  mind. 
Time  and  again  she  gave  him  the 
opportunity  he  sought;  but  like  a  timid 
colt  in  an  open  field,  he  kept  shying  at 
it,  just  when  she  thought  she  had  won 
him  to  her  heart. 

Perhaps  it  made  the  struggle  all  the 
dearer  to  her  heart,  the  conquest  all  the 
greater  when  it  was  won.  For  at  last, 
in  a  beating  silence,  while  they  both 
looked  out  over  the  far  country,  his  hand 
stole  into  h^rs  as  it  lay  upon  her  lap. 
Christina  swallowed  something  in  her 
throat.  She  could  not  have  been  certain 
whether  it  were  laughter  or  whether  it 
were  tears.  The  next  moment  she  knew. 


for  his  arms  were  tight  about  her.     It 
was  both. 

Chapter  XII 

When  Dicky  was  thirteen,  Mr.  Furlong 
•sent  him  away  to  school  in  the  north  of 
England.  Here  a  friend  of  Christina's 
was  headmaster  of  the  grammar  school 
in  the  town,  and  certain  reductions  were 
made  which  enabled  Dicky's  father  to 
meet  the  greater  expense. 

"You'll  only  have  the  mill  when  I  die, 
Dicky,"  said  Mr.  Furlong.    "All  money 
that  I  save  will  come  eventually  to  Anne, 
so  you  must  make  the  best  advantage 
you  can  of  the  education  that  I  give  you." 
,  Dicky  promised  to  do  his  best.     He 
would  have  made  a  world  of  promises 
rather  than  continue  at  Leggatt's  school. 
The  thought  of  leaving  Christina  was 
certainly  disturbing  when  it  came  to  him ; 
but  in  the  desire  to  see  new  worlds,  he 
put  it  from  him  as  often  as    he  could. 
There  were  times  at  night  when,  lying 
awake,  listening  to  the  sounds  of  the 
piano  in  the  house  below,  Dicky  realised 
how  nothing  in  this  life  was  gained  with- 
out some  loss  to  counterbalance  it.     In 
time  to  come  he  was  to  learn  still  yet  a 
wider  knowledge  than  this ;  he  was  to  find 
that  no  success  is  won  without  some  fail- 
ure made;  that  when  a  man  shall  fail, 
he  may  be  nearest  to  success.     There 
would  be  no  sound  of  a  piano  as  he  went 
to  sleep  at  that  school  in  the  north.  This 
was  one  of  the  things  he  must  lose.    But 
by  degrees  he  made  up  his  mind  to  that. 
Already  he  was  entering  that  phase  of 
stoicism  when  to  be  manly  in  everything 
is  the  heart's  desire  of  a  boy. 

For  a  ransom  he  would  not  have  shown 
to  Anne  or  even  to  Christina  the  doubts 
that  sometimes  threatened  all  his  joy  at 
going  away.  Sometimes  Mr.  Furlong 
thought  him  callous,  and  Anne  wondered, 
believing  he  had  no  heart.  But  for  the 
few  days  before  he  left,  Christina 
watched  him  narrowly,  growing  in 
jealousy  of  life  until  she  knew.  Then 
she  comforted  herself  with  that  sorry 
counsel  which  bids  a  woman  tell  herself 
that  hers  is  not  the  only  heart  left  ach- 
ing. She  knew  that  Dicky  felt  his  going. 
He  had  all  the  heart  she  needed  for  him 
and  for  herself.    If  he  were  brave,  what 
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could  she  be  but  proud?  And  so  these 
two  acted  their  little  comedy  of  decep- 
tion— Dicky  for  the  sake  of  that  vague 
and  elusive  virtue  called  manhood, 
Christina  for  the  reason  that  most  women 
are  brave,  in  order  that  some  man  may 
keep  up  his  heart  to  the  last. 

At  last  the  day  arrived  for  Dicky's  de- 
parture. Christina  drove  him  in  the  trap 
to  the  station  at  Pershore.  It  was  the 
same  trap,  the  same  horse  which,  two 
years  before,  had  sped  one  morning  into 
Eckington.  At  the  sound  of  the  horse's 
hoofs  upon  the  road,  Christina  remem- 
bered that  morning,  thinking  how  many 
changes  had  come  to  Dicky  since  then. 

At  the  moment  of  parting  from  the 
mill,  Dicky  had  held  his  head  high.  He 
had  wanted  merely  to  shake  hands  with 
his  father.  This  is  one  amongst  the  first 
signs  ol  manliness  when  a  boy  realises 
that  between  men,  a  shaking  of  the  hands 
is  all  that  is  consistent,  even  with  the 
greatest  parting  in  life.  But  this  had 
ruffled  Mr.  Furlong's  sense  of  the  fitness 
of  things.  He  was  not  the  man  to  un- 
derstand so  fine  a  point  as  this. 

"Aren't  you  going  to  give  me  a  kiss, 
Dicky?"  he  asked,  but  there  was  more 
command  than  question  in  his  voice.  He 
was  thinking  of  what  Christina  had  told 
him  when  Dicky  was  at  enmity  with  her. 

Dicky  obeyed,  but  the  blood  was  hot 
in  his  cheeks.  Yet  Mr.  Furlong  was  sat- 
isfied. The  principle  of  obedience  meant 
a  great  deal  to  him.  Even  the  feeling 
that  Dicky  was  annoyed  did  not  make 
bitter  the  kiss  he  had  received.  He  had 
been  obeyed.  It  was,  however,  that  sen- 
sation of  annoyance  which  helped  Dicky 
through  much  of  the  trial  of  parting  at 
the  mill.  He  kissed  Anne  without  flinch- 
ing, though  the  tears  were  perilously  near 
her  eyes.  Over  Pilgrim  in  his  barrel 
in  the  yard,  he  felt  the  wrench  worst 
of  all.  Pilgrim  was  so  sublimely  uncon- 
scious of  what  was  taking  place.  He 
believed  that  Dicky  was  going  to  take 
him  out  for  a  walk,  and  danced  in  such 
a  wild  exuberance  of  spirits  that  Dicky 
realised  another  pleasure  in  life  which  he 
was  leaving  behind  him.  There  would 
be  no  more  walks  in  the  early  morning 
with  Pilgrim.  He  set  his  teeth  and 
turned  away,  looked  once  round  the  yard 
with  all  its  familiar  sheds  and  corners. 


and  then  came  back  to  where  the  trap 
was  waiting  in  the  road.  He  caught 
sight  then  of  the  new  hat  box,  contain- 
ing  the  tall  silk  hat  which  he  would  have 
to  wear  on  Sundays,  and,  setting  his  teeth 
again,  swore  bravely  beneath  his  breadi 
that  he  would  not  cry. 

This  was  all  very  well  so  long  as  he 
knew  that  Christina  was  still  with  him. 
It  was  when  the  trap  had  been  spinning 
along  the  road  for  some  distance,  and 
not  a  word  had  passed  between  them, 
that  it  wassuddenly borne  in  upon  Dicky's 
mind  how  soon  he  would  even  be  parted 
from  her.  Tears  in  a  volume  then  had  al- 
most taken  him  unawares.  He  held  very 
tight  on  to  the  handrail  at  his  side  and 
swallowed  quickly,  trying  his  utmost  to 
think  of  other  things. 

The  whole  country-side  as  they  passed 
was  yielding  to  the  warmth  of  summer. 
A  luscious  note  was  in  the  song  of  every 
bird,  and  all  the  trees  were  swollen 
in  their  pride  of  leaf.  The  river  gurgled 
through  the  rushes,  while,  up  and  down 
the  glittering  water,  the  martins  sped 
in  rushing  flights  that  swept  them  out  of 
sight  beyond  the  bend. 

As  they  approached  the  old  stone 
bridge  at  Eckington,  Dicky  sat  up  in  his 
seat 

"There's  old  Wilfrid,"  he  said,  "wait- 
ing on  the  bridge." 

"Who's  that  with  him  ?"  asked  Chris- 
tina. 

"Oh— that  silly  little  ass  Dorothy,  I 
suppose." 

Despite  the  trouble  in  her  heart,  Chris- 
tina smiled.  There  was  something  healthy 
in  that  brief  summary  of  what  Dorothy 
Leggatt  was  to  him. 

"Good-bye,  Dicky!"  Wilfrid  called  out 
•as  they  went  by ;  "write  and  tell  us  about 
the  cricket." 

"Course,"  Dicky  shouted  back.  "You 
write  too." 

"You  never  said  good-bye  to  Dorothy," 
said  Christina. 

Dicky  looked  back  a  moment  over  his 
shoulder.  Dorothy  was  still  standing  on 
the  bridge  with  Wilfrid,  looking  after 
them.  The  long  strands  of  her  dark 
brown  hair  were  blowing  out  in  moments 
as  the  wind  caught  it. 

"She  isn't  a  patch  on  Anne,"  he  re- 
plied as  he  turned  back  again,  and  there- 
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in  lay  his  answer  to  Christina's  state- 
ment. 

'  As  they  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
station,  Dicky  became  more  and  more  un- 
comfortable in  his  seat;  Christina's  lips 
set  to  a  thinner  line. 

"Can  I  get  a  funny  paper?"  he  asked 
as  they  walked  into  the  station.  Until 
it  was  time  for  him  to  get  into  his  car- 
riage he  was  so  restless  that .  Christina 
had  difficulty  in  keeping  near  him. 

At  last  he  stood  up  in  the  doorway  of  the 
carriage,  while  the  last  luggage  was  be- 
ing thrown  into  the  vans.  He  looked 
down  at  Christina  below  him. 

"Will  you  write  to  me  about  every- 
thing, Dicky?"  she  asked. 

He  nodded  his  head. 

"Write  every  week?"  she  added. 

He  nodded  his  head  again.  It  would 
have  been  very  dangerous  to  speak  just 
then.  His  grey  eyes  were  glittering  sus- 
piciously already;  his  lips  were  closed 
very  tight.  There  was  an  unnatural  pal- 
lor in  his  cheeks.  After  those  few  words 
of  Christina's,  they  said  no  more  but, 
whenever  their  eyes  met,  each  looked 
quickly  away.  There  came  the  moment 
when  the  doors  of  the  carriages  were  be- 
ing slammed.  Christina  put  her  foot  on 
the  step,  raising  herself  on  a  level  with 
Dicky's  shoulder. 

"Good-bye,  Dicky,"  she  said  bravely. 

"Good-bye,"  said  he,  and  his  voice 
cracked.  The  sound  of  it  was  unmistak- 
able, but  he  looked  at  her  with  a  wry 
smile,  the  last  effort  he  could  make, 
and — 

"That  must  be  my  voice  breaking," 
said  he. 

"Oh,  Dicky!"  she  exclaimed.  "How 
soon  you'll  be  a  man  I" 

It  was  just  that  sentence  of  hers 
which  sustained  him  until  the  guard's 
whistle  was  blown  and  the  train  moved 
away  from  the  platform.  After  that  it 
was  an  easy  thing  to  lean  out  of  the  win- 
dow and  cheerfully  wave  his  hand  to 
Christina  all  the  while  that  hot  tears  were 
tumbling  down  his  cheeks. 

Chapter  XIII 

At  that  grammar  school  in  the  north 
Dicky  began  to  learn  the  things  which 
Circumstance  builds  to  make  the  corners 
of  life.   He  made  few  friends.   For  most 


of  the  boys  there,  he  was  far  too  old. 
Often  he  wondered  what  they  would 
think  of  him  if  they  knew  all  his  secrets ; 
how  he  had  loved  a  woman  of  twenty- 
nine  before  any  one  of  them  were  good 
enough  for  the  first  fifteen  at  football. 

In  those  days  he  must  have  been  very 
old,  for  he  kept  that  secret  to  himself, 
when  many  another  boy  would  have 
boasted  of  it.  But  one  friendship  there  was 
he  made  which,  at  such  an  impressionable 
time  as  that,  meant  much  to  the  mould- 
ing of  his  future.  Mr.  Hollom  was  the 
master  of  the  upper  fourth,  a  man  more 
suited  to  the  study  than  the  schoolroom. 
Amidst  a  lot  of  boys,  he  was  like  a  shep- 
herd without  his  dog.  Strive  or  storm 
as  he  might,  he  could  not  keep  them  in 
order.  The  moment  he  entered  the 
room,  he  was  at  their  mercy.  Only  in 
the  constant  fear  of  those  sudden  visits 
of  the  headmaster  were  they  amenable  at 
all  to  the  studies  that  he  set  them.  Once 
when  the  headmaster  was  away,  they  re- 
duced him  to  tears. 

He  was  a  young  man  of  twenty-three, 
made  for  a  scholar,  with  ill-set  shoulders, 
a  stooping  back, -and  spindle  legs.  He 
never  played  in  their  games  on  the  foot- 
ball field.  They  made  their  judgment  by 
that  and,  on  this  occasion,  when  no  danger 
of  a  visit  from  the  headmaster  was  im- 
minent, they  played  with  him  as  a  cat 
plays  with  a  mouse.  Trap  after  trap 
they  laid ;  trap  after  trap  he  fell  into,  and 
then  a 'rippling  tremor  of  laughter  would 
quiver  through  the  class.  At  length, 
when  he  upset  an  ink-pot  which  had  been 
cunningly  placed  behind  his  elbow,  the 
quiver  of  laughter  became  a  shout. 

With  burning  cheeks,  and  flinging  back 
the  long  sleeves  of  his  gown,  Mr.  Hol- 
lom jumped  down  from  his  desk.. 

"Who  put  that  pot  of  ink  at  my  ^1- 
bow?"  he  cried. 

The  biggest  boy  in  the  class,  the  heavi- 
est forward  they  had  in  the  first  fifteen, 
a  boy  who  could  never  in  his  life  have 
been  so  ingenious  even  with  a  pot  of 
ink,  rose  at  once  to  his  feet. 

"Plea-sir— I  did,  sir." 

Before  he  knew  what  he  did;  before 
he  considered  its  consequences,  Mr.  Hol- 
lom swung  round  his  open  hand  across 
the  boy's  face  and  dropped  him  with  a 
stinging  cheek  into  his  seat. 
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ThfMijfh  the  wh<ifc  ctws  then  there 
wa^  a  mofiw^t'j  hrnh.  Bot  imtea/I  of 
fn^ng  ^thfie/^I  with  what  he  had  done, 
th4*  next  in'^t:^nt  the  wretched  man  was  a 
4a ve  ti^^  h^  reliction.  He  stood  there  with 
white  Ii^><i,  hi%  eyes  nenrou-^ly  twitching. 
hi^  t/Tcath  coming  fast.  He  gave  no  im- 
pre^w/n  of  control.  There  was  no  sense 
of  deliberation  in  what  he  had  done.  In 
a  momeni  there  was  not  a  boy  there  in 
that  class  who  did  not  know  it,  who  did 
tv4  murmtir  apt>rovingIy  when  BtJtcher 
primus  leaped  up  again  to  his  feet  with 
vjuarcd  fists  and  a  look  within  his  eyes 
which  some  of  them  there  had  reason 
to  know  too  well, 

''If  you  want  a  fight,  sir"  said  he, 
"we  can  have  it  here,  or  outside — which- 
ever you  like," 

That  ha^l  been  the  moment  to  repeat 
the  blow  J  repeat  it  with  calm  and  calcu- 
lated delilierati^m.  Instead,  Mr,  Hollom 
said  that  he  was  sorry,  and  when  the 
class  broke  xtf)  lor  the  hour  of  dinner,  he 
remained  l>chind  seated  in  his  chair. 

Five  minutes  later  Dicky  came  back 
fjuictly  into  the  room  and  found  him  with 
his  head  in  his  hands,*  leaning  forward 
dejectedly  upon  his  desk.  Instantly, 
tlK>ugh  he  had  been  among  the  worst  of 
them,  Dicky  went  up  to  his  chair. 

"Don't  cry,  sir,"  said  he. 

As  though  it  were  a  sting  from  another 
of  these  hornets,  the  young  master  lifted 
his  head,  preparing  to  face  them  again. 

"What  do  you  mean,  Furlong?"  he 
demanded. 

"I  beif^our  pardon,  sir;  I  thought  you 
were  crymg." 

"And  vou  were  as  bad  as  any  of  them 
■    wercn  t  you?" 

"Yes-  "Sir." 

lie  turned  away. 

"My  Ciodl"  he  muttered  thoughtless- 
ly ;  "they'll  never  keep  me  on  after  this  I" 

Then  realising  the  words  he  had  used, 
he  turned  (juickly  again  to  Dicky. 

"I  suppose  you  heard  what  I  said 
then?"  he  asked. 

"Yes-sir,"  said  Dicky.  "And  I 
wouldn't  stay  to  be  cheeked  by  Butcher 
prinnis.  if  I  were  you." 

Mr.  I  lollom  smiled. 

"Oh  -wouUhrt  you?"  said  he;  "what 
would  you  do?" 

"I'd  go  to  another  school," 
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"WiA  the  repuUliue  of  bcon^  nnable 
to  keep  order  amuugit  boys?  Wliar 
school  60  joa  timik  woold  hsve  me  ?" 

••Bat  yocfrc  awfnllT  dcrer,  sr7 

Socnefaow  or  odier  the  inax^nzrty  - 1 
talking  to  tins  little  boy  of  thirteen  d*  i 
not  make  itedf  dear  to  Mr.  HoIIom. 
Without  his  knowing  it,  it  was  the  same 
quality  of  gnderstandir^  Dicky  had  once 
proved  to  Christina  whidi  was  showing 
in  him  now.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
was,  it  was  good  to  speak  to  any  one. 

"Boys  don't  want  to  be  dcvcr."  re- 
plied Mr.  Hollom-   "It's  no  good  ha>'Tng: 
brains.    Brains  won't  teach  bovs.     Yoti 
want  the  fist  of  a  prizefighter,  and  the 
nerves  of  a  prizefighter  too,  to  teach  a 
pack  of  boys.    The  brains  you  can  get 
for  yourself  out  of  a  bocJc." 
'But  I  want  to  be  clever,  sir." 
'Do  you?   What  do  you  want  to  do?" 
Taint,"  said  Dicky.    "Pkrtures." 
'What  sort  of  pictures?" 

Dicky  shook  his  head. 
'Don't  know  yet,"  said  he. 
'Do  you  learn  drawing  here?"  asked 
Mr.  Hollom. 

"Only  a  rotten  sort  of  free-hand,"  said 
Dicky. 

"Well — I  wouldn't  despise  it  if  I  were 
you.  It'll  teach  you  little  or  nothing 
about  shape,  but  it'll  do  what  it  purports 
to  do— it'll  give  you  a  free-hand  with  a 
pencil." 

Dicky  looked  thoughtful. 

"I  didn't  know  it  meant  that,"  said 
he,  and  in  one  moment  had  grasped  the 
first  principle  of  education.  Many  boys 
may  do  this,  but  few  apply  the  knowledge 
they  have  gained.  Dicky  applied  it.  He 
wasted  no  more  moments  in  the  drawing 
classes  when  they  came. 

The  next  term  Mr.  Hollom  invited  him 
one  day  to  his  rooms  to  tea.  Dicky's 
heart  was  big  with  importance  when  he 
went.  He  was  shown  drawings  and 
sketches  that  Mr.  Hollom  had  done.  In 
all  the  gentler  arts,  he  dabbled  in  a 
dilettante  way ;  played  the  piano,  acted  on 
speech  days  and,  late  in  the  night,  wrote 
stories  which  the  London  papers  occa- 
sionally printed  in  their  columns. 

Dicky  thought  that  he  was  the  cleverest 
man  he  had  ever  met.  His  portraits  of 
boys  that  he  sometimes  drew  in  school 
were  wonderful.    Dicky  recognised  them 
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all.  But  it  was  in  his  landscapes  in 
water-colour  that  Mr.  Hollom  liked  him- 
self. Mostly  to  him  they  represented 
long,  peaceful  hours  in  the  sun,  by  the 
bank  of  some  river  or  the  rise  of  some 
hill,  far  from  the  penitentiary  of 
school.  When  he  had  painted  those  pic- 
tures, he  could  look  his  God  in  Nature 
in  the  face.  He  liked  them  for  that  rea- 
son; he  liked  them,  too,  because  when 
mounted  and  placed  in  little  gold  frames, 
he  thought  they  looked  rather  well.  He 
was  not  ashamed  to  put'  his  initials  to 
them  and  hang  them  on  his  walls.  His 
landlady  had  the  good  taste  to  like  them, 
too.  She  wished  her  daughter  could 
paint  like  that,  and  had  asked  him  one 
day  to  give  her  a  picture.  Concealing 
both  pride  and  pleasure,  he  had  promised 
that  he  would,  but  not  even  then  had 
made  up  his  mind  which  he  could  spare. 

All  these  he  showed  to  Dicky,  saying : 
'*Of  course  I  never  took  lessons,  so 
they're  naturally  very  poor.  One  of  these 
days  we  must  go  out  together  and  see 
what  we  can  do." 

"Next  Wednesday,  sir,"  said  Dicky, 
answering  to  the  suggestion  as  the  report 
of  the  pistol  answers  to  the  trigger  that 
is  pulled. 

Mr.  Hollom  smiled.  He  was  not  quite 
so  keen  as  that  himself. 

"Isn't  there  a  football  practice  next 
Wednesday  ?" 

'^No,  sir." 

"Nothing  at  all?" 

"No,  sir." 

"Very  well,  then,"  he  agreed,  "next 
Wednesday.  YouVe  got  a  box  of  water- 
colours,  have  you?" 

"Yes,  sir — my  mother  gave  me  it, 
birthday  before  last." 

"And  a  sketch-book?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"And  a  stool?" 

"I  can  sit  on  the  grass,  sir." 

On  Tuesday  evening,  Mr.  Hollom 
looked  out  his  paraphernalia,  his  leather 
satchel,  his  stool,  his  best  sable  brushes, 
and  his  expensive  water-colour  paper. 
The  next  day  then  they  set  out,  telling 
each  other  all  they  knew  about  the  his- 
tory of  nature  as  they  walked.  Mr.  Hol- 
lom found  that  he  had  made  a  companion 
who  interested  him  so  much  as  to  take 
him  out  of  himself. 
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As  soon  as  they  had  selected  a  place, 
they  began  to  work  at  once.  In  less  than 
half  an  hour  Dicky  had  finished. 

"I  can't  do  any  more,  sir,"  he  said, 
and  he  threw  his  book  on  to  the  grass  by 
his  side.  "It's  all  started  running— it's 
just  a  beastly  mess,  that's  all." 

Under  great  persuasion  he  showed  it  at 
last.  The  master  took  it,  saying  cheer- 
fully :— 

"Well  now,  let  us  see." 

Then,  for  a  time  that  seemed  to  Dicky 
interminable,  he  was  silent. 

"Why  did  you  make  those  near  trees 
there  that  funny  grey?"  he  asked  at 
length. 

They're  willows,  sir." 
Yes — yes — I  know  that — ^but  why  that 
colour?   Willows  are  distinctly  green." 

"Not  when  the  wind's  blowing  their 
leaves  back,"  said  Dicky  at  once. 

"Yes — well — perhaps  that  is  so.  But 
they're  only  occasionally  like  that.  You 
ought  to  paint  them  as  willows,  and 
therefore  should  paint  them  surely  as  you 
most  often  see  them." 

But  it's  windy  to-day,  sir." 
Yes,  I  know — but  you're  not  trying  to 
paint  the  day — are  you  ?" 

"I  was  trying,"  said  Dicky. 

Mr.  Hollom  smiled. 

"You  might  as  well  say,"  he  suggested, 
"that  you  were  trying  to  paint  the  wind." 

"But  I  was,  sir." 

"You  try  and  paint  the  wind  ?" 

"Yes,  sir — it's  as  much  there  as  the 
willows — in  fact,  it's  everywhere.  The 
willows  are  only  by  the  side  of  the  river." 

"Furlong,"  said  Mr.  Hollom  suddenly 
— and  then  he  stopped.  He  was  about 
to  say — "Furlong — one  day  you'll  be  a 
great  painter." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Dicky. 

"Oh — ^nothing,"  said  Mr.  Hollom. 

Chapter  XIV 

Whatever  Destiny  it  was  which  shaped 
the  ends  of  Dicky  Furlong,  it  never  fal- 
tered in  its  course.  Some  Destinies  there 
are,  shaping  the  ends  of  men,  which  seem 
at  times  to  weary  of  their  labour,  cast- 
ing aside  their  tools  because  the  work  is 
dull.  Upon  some  men  even  it  would  seem 
that  Destiny  never  laboured  at  all.  She 
passes  them  by  in  the  great  counting  and, 
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like  straws  upon  a  stream,  they  drift  in 
whatever  direction  the  eddies  carry  them. 
But  the  Destiny  that  shaped  the  soul 
of  Dicky  Furlong  never  rested.  Who  is 
there  to  say  why  Mr.  Hollom  that  morn- 
ing was  reduced  to  the  dejection  of 
tears?  Was  it  to  be  of  that  service  to 
him,  which  only  some  far-seeing  Prov- 
idence could  arrange?  Or  was  it  to  be 
in  the  service  of  that  young  animal  who, 
with  squared  fists,  drew  from  him  his 
pitiable  apology?  Yet  the  only  seeming 
benefit  it  brought  was  to  Dicky,  who 
thereby  made  a  friend. 

That  Wednesday  afternoon  was  the 
first  of  many  which  Mr.  Hollom  em- 
ployed in  taking  Dicky  out  to  sketch.  He 
never  told  him  what  he  thought  of  his 
future.  There  was  a  vein  of  common 
sense  in  him,  unusual  in  so  young  a  man. 
To  the  headmaster,  however,  he  ven- 
tured to  speak  his  mind. 

"Of  course  I  may  be  quite  wrong, 
sir,"  he  said,  "but  it  seems  to  me  that 
one  day  he  might  do  anything  with  his 
brush." 

"Let  me  see  one  of  his  paintings," 
said  Mr.  Blaithwaite. 

"You  wouldn't  gather  anything  from 
them,"  replied  Mr.  Hollom.  "It's  not  so 
much  the  effects  he  gets,  it's  the  effects 
he  tries  to  get.  They're  mere  daubs,  of 
course.  But  I  try  my  hand  at  it  in  a 
small  way,  and  I  shouldn't  dream  of  at- 
tempting to  paint  what  he  does.  The 
whole  secret  of  art  is  expressing  the  mo- 
ments of  everlasting  things.  It's  only  in 
moments  that  things  are  everlasting.  I 
asked  him  what  something  was  that  he 
showed  me  the  other  day,  and  he  said: 
*When  the  wind  is  blowing  very  high  and 
there  are  a  lot  of  clouds  in  the  sky,  their 
shadows  keep  racing  across  the  mead- 
ows—' 'Well  ?'  said  I.  'Well,'  he  said, 
'that  was  what  I  wanted  to  do — only  it 
looks  all  wrong.'  Movement,  mind  you 
— movement  in  shadows !  Fancy  a  boy  of 
his  age  trying  to  do  that!  Of  course 
the  result  was  ludicrous.  But  if  he  sees 
it  like  that,  he'll  get  it.  He's  always  try- 
ing to  paint  the  wind  as  he  calls  it.  And 
one  of  these  days  he'll  do  it." 

';How  old  is  he?"  asked  Mr.  Blaith- 
waite. 

'Just  fourteen." 

'His  mother  was  a  capable  woman," 
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said  the  headmaster;  "played  the  piano 
beautifully  when  she  was  twelve." 

He  wrote  home  to  Christina  that  night 

"Would  you  like  your  boy  to  be  an 
artist?"  he  asked. 

Christina  wrote  back  as  it  were  in  a 
whisper,  saying  she  would,  but  begging 
him  not  to  mention  it  to  her  husband. 
The  next  vacation  Mr.  Hollom  was  asked 
to  stay  at  the  mill.  Mr.  Furlong  was 
more  than  agreeable.  The  young  man 
played  chess  and  played  it  well.  They  sat 
long  together  in  the  evenings  over  the 
chess  board.  But  Mr.  Hollom  seldom 
won.  He  was  listening  to  Christina  play- 
ing Beethoven. 

"It's  a  funny  thing,"  said  Mr.  Furlong 
one  night,  just  after  he  had  declared 
check-mate;  "but  I've  noticed  amongst 
chess-players,  that  when  a  man  is  a  good 
musician  too-^they  sometimes  go  to- 
gether—he's generally  a  most  vicious 
man.  There  was  a  young  organist  here 
at  Pershore— young  Allen— he  was  a 
good  chess-player.  You  don't  play  the 
piano — do  you?" 

Mr.  Hollom  gave  out  his  He  with  a 
truthful  face. 

'Oh— no,"  said  he. 

'Neither  do  I,"  said  Mr.  Furlong,  but 
then  he  spoke  the  truth. 

Those  evenings  of  Beethoven  at  Traf- 
ford  Mill  lived  long  in  Mr.  Hollom's 
memory.  In  the  three  weeks  that  he  was 
there  he  discovered  a  secret  m  his  heart. 
He  discovered  that  he  loved  Christina. 
What  is  more,  she  discovered  it  too. 

They  talked  often  and  long  together 
about  Dicky.  A  secret  there  was  already 
between  them.  Dicky's  father  must  never 
know  that  one  day  he  might  be  an  artist. 
She  firmly  instilled  into  Mr.  Hollom's 
mind  that  he  must  never  tell  Mr.  Furlong 
that.  Now  a  secret,  even  of  so  harmless 
a  nature  as  this,  is  a  fatal  bond  between 
any  man  and  woman.  It  necessitates 
glances  of  understanding  which  are 
swift  to  be  read  to  other  things.  Some- 
times they  would  take  long  walks  to- 
gether, talking  of  Dicky  all  the  while. 
In  was  in  his  appreciation  of  Dicky's  fu- 
ture that  his  intelligence  showed  to  the 
best  advantage  in  Christina's  eyes.  She 
knew  the  value  at  that  moment  that  he 
was  to  Dicky.  Therein  lay  Christina's 
snare. 
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One  evening,  when  Mr.  Furlong  was 
compelled  to  drive  into  Eckington  to  sec 
a  farmer  about  some  com  that  was  to  be 
delivered  at  the  mill  next  day,  she  played 
Beethoven  to  him  as  usual.  Really  it 
was  to  Dicky  lying  upstairs  in  his  bed 
that  she  played.  But  a  man  in  love  can 
lose  sight  of  these  things.  He  can  con- 
fuse the  real  meaning  of  the  smallest  in- 
cident. Mr.  HoUom  lay  back  in  a  deep 
armchair,  his  thin  legs  stretched  out 
straight  in  front  of  him  and,  with  clasped 
hands  and  closed  eyes,  he  listened  to  the 
last  dying  chords  of  the  first  movement 
of  the  Moonlight  Sonata,  believing  that 
she  played  it  for  him.  Then,  as  Chris- 
tina came  to  the  door,  he  knew  he  was 
in  love. 

He  rose  quickly  to  his  feet  as  he  saw 
her  standing  there.  To  a  woman  who, 
after  some  years  of  marriage,  has  for- 
gotten them,  they  are  always  pleasing, 
such  little  attentions  as  these.  She  begged 
him  not  to  move. 

"Is  that  all  you're  going  to  play?"  he 
asked,  for  he  realised  by  then  that  he 
feared  her  near  him  in  the  room. 

''Yes— that's  all,"  said  she ;  "I'm  tired 
to-night.  And  that  piano !  It's  rather  sad 
— isn't  it?  I  wonder  if  I'll  ever  have  a 
really  good  one." 

"In  a  few  years,"  said  Mr.  Hollom, 
"Dicky'll  be  selling  a  big  picture  for  some 
hundreds  of  pounds — then  he'll  give  you 
one." 

He  prophesied  the  gift  to  Dicky;  but 
in  his  heart  he  was  longing  that  he  might 
say :  "Let  me  save  up  all  my  money  and 
buy  you  one." 

And  as  yet  Christina  had  not  guessed. 
Her  eyes  lit  up  with  excitement  at 
the  thought  of  the  prospect  he  had 
raised. 

"Do  you  really  think  that'll  ever  be?" 
she  asked.  "Do  you  think  he's  going  to 
be  as  great  as  that?" 

"Of  course  it's  all  very  speculative," 
said  Mr.  Hollom  guardedly.  "How  can 
one  possibly  say?  The  things  he  says 
and  does  now  are  just  those  sort  of 
things  which  are  quoted  of  a  man's  child- 
hood when  he  becomes  great.  He  must 
become  great  for  them  to  mean  anything 
at  all.  They  may  mean  nothing  but  a 
certain  amount  of  precociousness." 

"I  suppose    he    is    precocious,"    said 


Christina.  "I've  always  known  tha't.  Ever 
since  he  was  eleven." 

They  sat  in  si]ence  then,  and  in  the 
square  hall  outside  the  old  Cromwellian 
clock  that  had  been  in  Mr.  Furlong's  fam- 
ily past  all  memory  ticked  out  its  hollow 
moments  in  ironical  contrast  to  Mr.  Hol- 
lom's  ears  to  those  pregnant  moments 
within  himself.  He  felt  as  though  every 
instant  he  must  clasp  Christina's  hand  in 
his.  Nothing,  had  he  known  it,  was  more 
unlikely.  He  sat  there  quietly  in  the  deep 
armchair,  a  slave  to  the  doubt  of  what 
she  would  do,  obedient  also  to  a  better 
impulse  which  keeps  a  man  from  stealing 
until  his  hunger  be  too  great. 

The  sound  of  that  clock  outside  in  the 
hall,  the  sound  of  the  silence  there  in 
the  room,  drove  him  at  last  to  speak.    ^ 

"Once  upon  a  time,"  said  he,  "they 
thought  I  was  going  to  be  clever.  I  did 
well  up  at  Oxford — ^wrote  for  their  mag- 
azines— wrote  for  the  Oxford  papers. 
They  printed  an  article  of  mine  in  the 
Saturday  RezHew.  I  followed  it  up  with 
another  in  the  Hibbert  Journal.  I 
thought  I  was  rousing  the  world  then.  I 
seemed  to  hear  it  echoing  with  what  I'd 
done,  resounding  with  all  I  was  going  to 
do.  Now  I'm  a  schoolmaster  at  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pounds  a  year — come- 
pletely,  hopelessly  unfit  for  my  job." 

"No  I"  interrupted  Christina ;  "how  can 
you  say  that?  Look  at  all  you've  done 
for  Dicky!  You've  encouraged  him  in 
his  painting  more  than  any  one  else  in  the 
world  could  possibly  have  done." 

"Even  if  that  were  true,"  he  replied, 
"and  willingly  I'll  take  it  to  my  credit  if 
you  like — ^but  what  have  I  done  for  my- 
self ?  Imagine  what  it  is  to  be  a  man  of 
twenty-five  at  the  beginning  of  your 
career,  as  they  like  to  call  it,  yet  at  one 
and  the  same  time  at  the  end  of  it.  To 
see  the  years  a  thin,  gaunt,  faifing  line 
drifting  away  into  nothingness." 

He  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  just 
as  he  had  done  that  day  in  the  class- 
room when  Dicky  had  come  to  his  aid. 
So  now  Christina  came.  With  an  im- 
petuous and  a  full  heart  she  leaned  toward 
him,  and  with  her  hands  took  his  hands 
from  his  face.  For  some  long  moments 
they  looked  into  each  other's  eyes,  and 
then,  before  Christina  knew — she  knew. 

As  long  as  he  dared,  he  bore  it,  realis 
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ing  that  this  was  the  first  and  the  last 

time  he  would  feel  the  touch  of  her  hand. 

"Please  take  your  hands  away,"  he  said 

at  last. 

Knowing,  she  took  them  away  quickly 
— not  knowing  and  in  surprise,  she  asked 
him  why. 

"Because  I  love  you,"  he  said  quietly. 
These  he  knew  were  his  last  moments  in 
the  house.  A  mood  of  desperation  was 
with  him  then.  It  was  going  to  be  the 
one  glorious  moment  in  his  life,  this  hear- 
ing himself  say  to  Christina  that  he  loved 
her. 

"I  know  I  have  no  right  to  say  this," 
he  went  on  quickly.  "Fd  only  ask  you 
to  try  and  imagine  that  I  have  said  it  of 
some  other  woman — telling  you  about  it 
^s  I  would  make  a  confidence.  I  know 
no  other  woman  in  the  world  I'd  sooner 
make  a  confidence  to  than  you.  So  I'm 
just  telling  you  that  I  love  a  woman,  and 
the  mere  telling  of  it  is  going  to  be  the 
best  moment  I've  ever  lived.  With  all 
the  knowledge  of  my  failure,  I  love  her. 
With  all  the  dim  hope  of  what  for  her 
sake  I  might  still  be  able  to  do,  I  love  her 
too.  It  means  nothing  to  me  that  she  be- 
longs to  some  one  else.  Marriage  is  a 
property  act,  it  protects  the  jewels  we 
possess,  the  pictures  and  the  books  that 
we  have  bought.  But  it  cannot  prevent 
a  man  from  standing  outside  the  case  in 
which  that  jewel  is  kept  and  loving  that 
jewel  as  I  love  you — in  all  admiration, 
in  all  respect,  in  all  devout  obe- 
dience. 

He  rose  slowly  to  his  feet. 

"Now  Fve  told  you,"  said  he,  "I  can 
touch  your  hand  again — if,  of  course, 
you'll  shake  hands  with  me.  To-morrow 
morning  I  shall  go.  Good-night  and  good- 
bye. I  shall  look  after  Dicky  at  school. 
He  brings  you  to  me.  I  can't  do  too  much 
for  him  to  show  my  gratitude  for  that. 
Good-night." 

The  ticking  of  the  clock  became  louder 
as  he  opened  the  door;  it  died  away  as 
he  closed  it  again.  Christina  sat  on  in  her 
chair,  staring  far  through  the  wall  before 

her. 

Half  an  hour  later,  when  Mr.  Furlong 
came  in,  he  found  her  still  seated  there. 

"Not  in  bed  yet?"  said  he. 

She  shook  her  head  and  rose  to  her 
feet.    At  the  door  she  turned. 


"Mr.  Hollom  says  he  has  to  go  to- 
morrow," she  said. 

"Oh — Fm  sorry  for  that.  He's  a  good 
fellow." 

"Yes,"  said  Christina,  "he  is." 

The  stairs  creaked  under  her  as  she 
walked  up  to  her  bedroom.  She  counted 
them  one  by  one. 

Chapter  XV 

Sorrow  is  a  great  master.  No  man 
truly  learns  the  lesson  of  life  without  such 
a  teacher  as  this.  For  though  there  is 
pain,  as  well  there  is  gentleness,  and 
when  the  day  comes  that  time  has  healed, 
then  Sorrow  has  taught,  and  a  man  may 
go  out  into  the  world  with  a  new  knowl- 
edge in  his  heart. 

Dicky  began  his  lesson  at  an  early  age. 
At  the  end  of  his  fifth  term,  just'  as  his 
heart  was  rising  to  the  anticipation  of  his 
holidays  at  home,  Christina  wrote  to  say 
that  she  would  not  be  at  the  Mill.  A 
sister  of  hers — a  worker,  too,  as  she  had 
been — ^was  lying  alone  in  some  wretched 
lodging  house  in  Dublin  at  the  point  of 
death.  Christina  had  gone  over  the  sea 
to  nurse  her.  It  was  that  going  over  the 
sea  which  made  it  seem  sot  far  away  to 
Dicky.  He  came  back  to  the  Mill  feeling 
that  in  her  absence  the  real  meaning  of 
his  holidays  was  gone. 

Anne  did  her  best  to  cheer  him — ^Anne, 
growing  now  swiftly  toward  that  mo- 
ment when  she  was  to  put  up  her  hair 
and  be  a  girl  no  longer.  But  it  was  the 
consolation  of  Christina  that  he  needed. 
At  the  end  of  that  term  he  had  failed 
miserably  in  a  Cambridge  local  examina- 
tion. The  only  subject  in  which  he  had 
passed  was  that  of  chemistry,  a  subject 
to  which  his  inquisitive  mind  had  quickly 
taken.  In  all  classics  and  mathematics 
his  papers  had  been  beneath  contempt. 

His  father  had  written  sternly  but 
justly  to  say  that  he  saw  no  purpose 
in  keeping  him  on  at  school. 

"You  are  well  over  fifteen,"  he  wrote. 
"At  that  age  I  left  school  with,  I  hope, 
a  better  equipment  than  you  have  now. 
Through  Mr.  Blaithwaite's  kindness,  I 
am  not  paying  the  full  amount  for  your 
schooling  and,  therefore,  since  you  are 
doing  so  badly,  cannot  in  justice  to  him 
impose  upon  his  kindness  any  longer." 

It  was  that  last  sentence  which  burned 
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into  Dicky's  mind.  He  tore  the  letter 
up.  Whenever  Mr.  Blaithwaite's  eyes 
rested  on  him,  he  felt  the  blood  hurrying 
to  his  cheeks. 

In  such  disgrace  as  this,  the  consola- 
tions of  -Anne,  given  with  her  whole 
heart,  though  sadly  limited  by  her  im- 
agination, were  of  no  avail  at  all.  He 
needed  Christina  and,  in  her  absence,  was 
driven  to  the  company  of  himself.  For 
long  hours  of  the  day  he  would  wander 
alone  across  the  hills  that  overhang  this 
valley  of  the  Avon,  watching  the  winter 
mists  rise  up  from  the  river's  edge  like 
ghosts  of  the  summer  that  had  passed 
away. 

In  the  midst  of  these  days  of  depres- 
sion came  the  disquieting  news  that 
Christina  had  caught  typhoid  fever  and 
had  been  taken  to  the  fever  hospital  in 
Dublin.  Mr.  Furlong  was  asked  to  come 
over  at  once. 

Even  in  the  short  time  in  which  he  was 
preparing  for  his  departure  his  face  grew 
thin  and  pinched.  His  eyes  fell  into  deep 
hollows  and,  from  them,  looked  out  in 
fear  and  apprehension.  Dicky  and  Anne 
moved  silently  about  the  house,  afraid  to 
watch  the  things  he  did.  And  then  he 
was  gone.  The  house  was  more  empty 
than  ever.  Certainly  the  common  fear 
drew  them  closer  together.  They  walked 
to  the  hills;  they  walked  far  across  the 
country.    But  they  had  little  to  say. 

"Should  we  have  to  see  mother  if  she 
died?"  asked  Dicky  once. 

Anne  shuddered. 

"How  can  you  talk  like  that,  Dicky?" 
she  exclaimed. 

"I  don't  know,"  he  replied.  He  did  not 
know.  He  could  not  appreciate  the  mean- 
ing of  what  he  said.  He  only  knew  that 
he  could  not  bear  it. 

But  in  a  few  days  there  came  better 
news.  Christina  was  getting  well.  There 
was  still  some  danger,  but  her  improve- 
ment was  constant.  Dicky's  heart  rose 
up  and,  like  a  lark  in  early  spring, 
tried  with  beating  wings  to  lift  above  the 
surrounding  mist. 

They  heard  at  last  that  she  was  ap- 
proaching convalescence;  had,  in  fact, 
been  moved  to  a  convalescent  home,  but 
was  looking  so  fragile  that  they  would 
scarcely  know  her.  A  date  was  men- 
tioned when  they  might  return.     Upon 


that  day,  Dicky's  mind  swiftly  fixed  it- 
self, seeing  there  once  more  the  break- 
ing of  the  sun. 

Two  days  went  by  in  silence,  and  then 
from  Eckington  on  his  red  bicycle  came 
a  telegraph  boy.  He  brought  a  telegram 
addressed  to  Anne,  standing  by  while  she 
read  it,  watching  her  face,  for  he  knew 
the  news  it  bore. 

Christina  had  had  a  relapse.  The  dan- 
ger was  worse  than  it  had  been.  Anne 
turned  away  with  a  sense  of  dread  and 
went  alone  to  her  room.  Dicky  went  down 
to  the  river,  where  for  an  hour  he  stared 
into  the  water.  The  tears  were  never  far- 
ther from  his  eyes.  They  glittered  like 
glass,  but  it  was  not  with  wetness.  His 
mind  was  already  steeling  itself  for  his 
bitter  enmity  with  God. 

It  was  Anne  at  length  who  found  him 
by  the  side  of  the  river,  and  begged  him 
in  her  common  sense  to  come  bai^k  home 
to  their  meal.  They  sat  then  down  to 
table,  eating  little  and  in  silence.  Dicky 
made  numberless  pellets  with  his  bread, 
building  them  one  upon  another  in  a 
pyramid  on  the  -table  before  him. 

When  the  meal  was  cleared  away  they 
took  the  two  big  armchairs,  with  books 
upon  their  laps.  Neither  read  a  word 
from  the  printed  page  before  them.  And 
the  clock  in  the  hall  ticked  and  ticked 
and  ticked.  At  last  the  hammer  rose  and 
it  struck  the  hour  of  nine. 

Dicky  sat  up  suddenly  in  his  chair. 
His  face  was  grey  as  ashes.  The 
pupils  of  his  eyes  were  large  and  black 
as  coal. 

"Anne,"  he  saidi  in  a  hoarse  voice, 
I'm  sure  mother's  dead.    I'm  sure.    I'm 
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sure. 
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Chapter  XVI 

Dicky's  vision  had  been  a  true  one. 
Almost  at  that  very  hour  the  soul  had 
quivered  from  Christina's  body.  She  lay 
quite  still  in  Mr.  Furlong's  arms,  and 
when,  with  bowed  head,  he  saw  the 
nurse  leave  the  room,  he  knew  that  he 
was  alone. 

The  next  morning  the  telegraph  boy 
came  once  more  to  the  mill.  Anne  took 
the  yellow  envelope,  but  could  not  open 
it.  She  turned  away  with  it  in  her  hand 
and  the  sickness  at  her  heart  overcame 
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her.  Dicky  took  it  from  her  and  tore  the 
paper. 

"I  knew,"  said  he  strangely,  and  gave 
it  back  to  Anne. 

The  telegram  had  contained  an  order 
for  money,  and  ended  with  the  words: 
"Get  mourning  and  come  to  Dublin  at 
once  for  funeral." 

The  sudden  necessity  for  so  long  a 
journey  was  a  salvation  to  Dicky  and 
Anne.  There  was  no  time  for  thought,  no 
time  even  for  comprehension.  They  must 
go,  and  at  once. 

When  the  question  of  expenses  was 
gone  into,  it  was  found  that  Mr.  Furlong 
had  not  sent  enough  money.  Only  by 
travelling  third  class  and  steerage  on  the 
boat,  by  having  no  meal  over  the  journey 
of  sixteen  hours,  by  buying  nothing  in 
the  way  of  mourning,  neither  gloves,  nor 
ribbons  for  Anne's  black  hat,  only  by 
this  could  they  make  the  money  just  suf- 
fice to  bring  them  to  Dublin. 

"We  must  do  that  then,"  said  Dicky, 
who  talked  without  tears  as  one  who  talks 
in  a  dream. 

It  was  blowing  almost  a  gale  from  the 
northwest  when  they  reached  Holyhead 
that  night.  The  rain  whipped  and  stung 
their  cheeks  as  they  both,  with  the  card- 
board boxes  containing  the  few  things 
they  had  brought,  walked  down  from  the 
train  to  the  landing-stage.  In  the  violent 
gusts  of  wind  the  flames  of  the  lamps 
were  blown  to  a  blue  light,  whistling  and 
hissing  in  the  semi-darkness. 

Neither  Anne  nor  Dicky  had  ever  been 
to  sea  before.  The  6oat  seemed  like  a 
great  hotel.  They  could  see  the  rich  peo- 
ple entering  the  saloons,  which  were  glit- 
tering with  lights,  and  looked,  to  Dicky, 
like  a  glimpse  he  had  obtained  through 
the  windows  of  one  of  the  hotels  in  Lon- 
don. But  these  places  were  not  for 
them.  When  they  showed  their  tickets 
they  were  hustled  into  a  fore  part  of  the 
boat,  the  few  bunks  in  which  were  al- 
ready taken.  The  rest  of  the  space  below 
the  deck  was  occupied  with  crates  of  fish 
yielding  a  strong  odour.  They  were 
piled  one  upon  the  top  of  the  other,  leav- 
ing narrow  passages  to  the  companion- 
way  up  on  deck. 

Dicky  clutched  their  cardboard  boxes 
very  tightly,  for  people  in  Eckington  had 
warned  them  that  they  could  never  know 
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whom  they  might  meet  on  a  long  journey 
such  as  that.  Soon  there  was  a  loud  clat- 
tering as  the  gangways  were  cast  oflF,  a 
busy  hurrying  of  feet  upon  the  deck 
above  them.  At  last  the  deep  note  of  the 
siren  vibrated  through  the  ship,  and  a 
shudder  passed  through  all  the  passen- 
gers at  the  thought  of  the  night  they  had 
to  face. 

A  man  looking  round  about  him  for 
some  one  to  speak  to,  saw  Dicky's  eyes 
ill  his  direction  and  said,  with  chattering 
teeth,  "It  may  not  be  bad  over  the  other 
side." 

'Are  we  oflF  ?"  asked  Dicky. 
'We  are  indeed,  sorr,"  said  a  sailor; 
"but  shure  'tis  only  two  hours  and  three- 
quarters — ^ye  wouldn't  be  mindin'  that. 
If  we're  up  to  time  that's  what  we'll  be 
doin'  it  in.  But  I'm  afraid  we'll  be  late. 
They  say  'tis  blowin'  the  best  part  of  a 
gale  off  the  Kish." 

"I  thought  it  was  generally  smoother 
that  side,"  said  the  man  with  the  chat- 
tering teeth. 

"Well— it  is  and  it  isn't,"  replied  the 
sailor  ambiguously;  "it  dipinds  on  the 
wind." 

He  spat  on  his  hands  cheerfully  and 
looked  at  Dicky. 

"It  dipinds  on  the  number  o'  knots  in 
the  wind,"  he  repeated.  "Did  ye  ever 
hear  o'  knots  in  the  wind  before,  sorr?" 
then  he  saw  the  look  in  Dicky's  eyes  as 
the  first  wave  struck  the  bows  and  the 
ship  lurched  out  into  the  night.  He  bent 
down  to  Dicky's  ear. 

'D'ye  want  to  be  sick  ?"  he  whispered. 

I'm  not  going  to  be  sick,"  said  Dicky 
bravely. 

"Well,  thin,  go  up  on  deck  and  I'll  find 
ye  a  place  close  to  the  mast.  Ye'U  be  sick 
down  here  as  shure  as  water  runs." 

I  can't  leave  Anne,"  said  Dicky. 

An'  who's  Anne  ?" 

'My  sister — she's  over  there — sitting 
on  that  box." 

That  was  a  night  that  lived  forever  in 
Dicky's  memory.  He  knew  all  the  time 
that  Christina  was  dead,  but  either  the 
knowledge  had  come  too  suddenly,  or  his 
surroundings  were  so  strange,  whichever 
it  may  have  been,  he  could  not  bring 
his  mind  to  think  of  it.  This  sudden  facing 
of  God  in  the  wind,  this  roadng  battle 
with  the  sea,  occupied  all  his  thoughts. 
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Beyond  the  realisation  of  his  surround- 
ings, he  was  dazed. 

There  was  no  light  in  the  sky;  there 
was  no  light  across  the  sea.  They 
ploughed  onwards  through  the  everlast- 
ing darkness.  When  the  waves  had 
drenched  him  through,  so  that  he  felt  the 
water  trickling  down  his  body  inside  his 
clothes,  then  Dicky  began  to  believe  that 
the  world  was  a  terrible  place — a 
chaos  of  shrieking  sounds.  For  the 
shrouds  rattled  like  pistol  shots  against 
the  mast  above  his  head ;  the  ventilation 
funnels  screeched  as  the  wind  swung 
them  round  in  its  madness — the  whole 
ship  tossed  and  moaned  like  a  woman 
in  her  agony,  and  Dicky  wondered  if  it 
would  ever  end. 

When  they  came  in  between  the  heads 
and  reached  the  harbour  of  Kingstown, 
Dicky  was  a  shadow  of  himself.  His  eyes 
were  dull  and  sunken.  A  fit  of  shivering 
had  caught  him.  His  teeth  ached  and 
chattered  in  his  heaH.  He  found  Anne 
below,  guarding  the  two  cardboard 
boxes.  She  had  been  sorely  ill,  but  now, 
in  the  smoother  water  was  the  better  for 
it.  When  at  last  they  found  their  car- 
riage in  the  Dublin  train,  they  sat  close 
together  under  the  flickering  oil  lamp, 
and  then  Anne,  touching  his  coat,  found 
out  that  Dicky  was  wet  through. 

"Oh,  Dicky,"  she  whispered,  "I  wish 
you  weren't  so  wet." 

"It  doesn't  matter,"  he  replied.  "Don't 
you  worry — we'll  soon  be  there." 

With  a  tearing  of  brakes  and  a  groan- 
ing of  springs,  the  train  at  last  came  into 
the  station  at  Dublin.  Anne  looked  out 
of  the  carriage  window  for  her  father. 
He  was  standing  there  on  the  platform, 
a  black  figure  with  drawn  cheeks  and 
bloodshot  eyes.  She  began  to  understand 
it  all  then. 

As  she  stepped  down  from  the  car- 
riage, he  kissed  her ;  in  silence  took  her 
arm  affectionately,  and  led  her  away. 
For  the  first  moment  for  many  hours, 
Dicky  felt  the  hot  blood  in  his  face. 
There  rose  no  pride  in  him  then.  He  had 
been  ignored,  left  behind  and,  with  a 
trembling  lip  he  followed  silently  behind 
them.  He  questioned  his  mind  for  no 
reason  for  this  injustice.  Whatever  he 
had  done  could  not  allow  of  punishment 
— of   such  punishment — at  a  time  like 


this.  With  all  the  strength  of  his  being 
he  cried  out  inwardly  against  God  and 
his  father  then.  This  was  more  than  he 
could  bear. 

Suddenly  Mr.  Furlong  turned  round. 
Anne  had  said  something  to  him.  He 
came  back  quickly  to  Dicky. 

"My  dear  boy,"  he  said — ^there  were 
tears  falling  from  his  red  eyes — "I 
didn't  know — ^not  till  Anne  said  some- 
thing about  you.  You  see  I  only  meant 
Anne  to  come,  she  was  the  eldest.  I  only 
sent  enough  money  for  her.  She  says 
yqu've  had  nothing  to  eat.  Why  didn't 
you  speak?  I  should  have  seen  you 
then."  '    ; 

Dicky  did  not  explain  why  he  had  kept 
silent.  It  still  remained.  He  had  not 
been  expected.  In  a  vivid  rush  of  his 
imagination  he  saw  all  his  life  an  intru- 
sion now  that  Christina  was  dead. 

"I'm  not  hungry,"  was  his  reply. 

"Hungry  or  not,"  said  Mr.  Furlong, 
"you  must  eat  something."  And  in  his 
voice,  the  quickness  of  Dicky's  ear  de- 
tected even  then  the  note  of  authority. 

But  for  the  rest  of  that  time  in  which 
they  remained  in  Dublin,  Mr.  Furlong 
was  gentle  as  a  child  to  both  of  them. 
Taking  Dicky  aside  from  Anne  as  they 
walked  to  the  Convalescent  Home  from 
which  the  funeral  took  place,  he  told  him 
with  quivering  words  of  the  last  mo- 
ments when  Christina  was  alive. 

"She  had  never  been  very  religious, 
Dicky — ^not  very.  She  was  a  true,  good 
woman,  but  when  she  died,  I  think  she 
knew — I  think  she  knew  the  love  of  her 
Maker." 

"Did  she  say  anything — ^about  me?" 
whispered  Dicky. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Furlong,  "her  last 
words  were " 

"Were  what?    Were  what?" 

"Just  —  Dicky  —  Dicky  —  Dicky  — 
three  times,  like  that." 

The  poor  man's  heart  ached  as  he  told 
them.  He  had  known  then ;  known  how 
much  more  Dicky  was  in  the  world  to 
her  than  any  one  else  besides.  He  would 
eagerly  Have  kept  that  secret  to  himself ; 
but  that  night,  upon  his  knees,  he  had 
prayed  for  help  to  reveal  it,  if  revela- 
tion there  were  in  the  recounting  of 
Christina's  last  words. 

"It  must  be  my  duty  to  tell  Dicky,"  he 
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said  to  himself.  Once  he  was  convinced 
of  that,  he  followed  his  duty  to  the  last. 
The  only  ease  he  found  from  the  pain  of 
it  was  when  he  considered  that  it  was 
not  necessarily  his  duty  to  tell  it  to  Dicky 
before  Anne.   Anne  need  never  know. 

After  a  long  silence  as  they  walked  to- 
gether, Dicky  summoned  the  courage  to 
put  at  last  the  question  that  had  been  oc- 
cupying all  his  mind  since  their  arrival. 

"Shall  we  have  to  see  mother  before 
she's  buried  ?"  he  asked.  The  first  thank- 
fulness he  felt  for  anything  that  day  was 
when  he  heard  that  they  would  not.  The 
coffin  had  been  sealed.  The  light  of  day 
would  never  fall  on  his  mother's  face 
again. 

When  he  first  saw  the  coffin  being 
lifted  on  to  the  hearse,  his  mind  vibrated 
with  imagination.  In  that  he  could  not 
see  with  hs  eyes,  he  had  been  saved  the 
terror  of  death,  yet  that  case  of  pol- 
ished oak,  with  its  gaudy  brass  fittings, 
made  no  obstacle  to  the  vision  of  his 
mind.  It  was  his  mother's  body  only 
they  were  lifting  on  to  the  hearse.  He 
saw  her  face,  with  eyes  closed  in  sleep, 
as  plainly  as  last  he  had  seen  it  when 
awake. 

(To  be 


Two  wreaths  of  white  flowers  were 
laid  upon  the  coffin.  Dicky  wondered 
what  she  would  have  said  if  she  could 
have  seen  them;  wondered  if  she  would 
have  cared  that  flowers  should  die  with 
her. 

At  last  they  started  from  the  Conva- 
lescent Home  to  the  cemetery,  the  hearse, 
on  the  driving  seat  of  which  sat  three 
men,  followed  by  the  single  closed  car- 
riage in  which  Dicky  sat  with  his  father 
and  Anne.  They  sat  in  silence.  It  re- 
minded Dicky  of  the  moments  when  they 
walked  up  the  aisle  in  church  to  the  Com- 
munion Table.  He  could  not  feel  that  it 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  loss  of  his 
mother.  It  was  a  strange  ceremony  that 
rather  kept  his  mind  from  the  thought  of 
death.  He  felt  no  sympathy  with  it,  as 
often  he  felt  no  sympathy  with  going  to 
church. 

As  they  drove  back  again  in  the  car- 
riage, Mr.  Furlong  leaned  forward  and 
took  both  their  hands. 

"My  dear  children,"  he  said  brokenly, 
"you've  lost  your  mother.  Nothing  can 
ever  repair  that  loss.  But  you've  still 
got  me,  and  I'll  try  and  be  mother  and 
father  to  you  both." 
continued.) 
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to  Motor  Boating,  Sailing,  Canoeing  and 
Rowing.    Consulting    Editor    Charles    G. 
Davis. 
Hurst  and  Company: 
Molly  Brown's   Freshman  Days.    By  Nell 
Speed. 
The  Macmillan  Company: 
In  Those  Days.    A  Story  of  Child  Life  Long 
Ago.    By  Ella  B.  Hallock. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

D,  Appleton  and  Company: 
The     Initiative,     Referendum     and    Recall. 
Edited  by  William  Bennett  Munro. 
Broadway  Publishing  Company: 
The  Baldheaded  Man.    By  Andrew   Simp- 
son. 
Jesus  Christ  Science  of  Healing  and  Living : 
A  Book  of  Remembrance.     By  Mary  G. 
Borden. 
Burnett  Publishing  Company: 
Altar    Fires    Relighted.    A    Study   from    a 
Non- Partisan    Standpoint   of   Movements 
and  Tendencies  at  Work  in  the  Religious 
Life  of  To-day.     By  Stephen  Hasbrouck. 
Central  Publishing  House: 

Shadows  and  Realities.    By  Albert  Gehring. 
The  Century  Company: 
Social  Life  in  the  Insect  World.    By  J.  H. 
Fabre.    Translated  by  Bernard  Miall. 
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The  Dodge  Publishing  Company: 
The  People's  Books  Series :  Henry  Bergson ; 
The     Fhilosophy     of     Change.    By     H. 
Wildon  CaiT. 
Paul  Elder  and  Company: 
Modern  English  Books  of  Power.  By  George 
Hamlin  Fitch. 
Desmond  FitsGerald: 
Life's^   Response    to    Consciousness.       By 
Miriam  I.  Wylie. 
Forbes  and  Company: 
Cutting  it  Out    How  to  Get  on  the  Water- 
wagon  and   Stay  There.    By   Samuel  G. 
Blythe. 
The  Fun  of  Getting  Thin :  How  to  be  Hap- 
py and  Reduce  the  Waist  Line.    By  Sam- 
uel G.  Blythe. 
False    Modesty,    That    Protects    Vice    by 
Ignorance,    by  £.  B.  Lowry,  M.D. 
Funk  and  W agnails  Company: 
Economic  and  Moral  Aspects  of  the  Liquor 
Business,   and    the   Rights   and    Respon- 
sibilities of  the  State  in  the  Control  There- 
of.   By  Robert  Bagnell. 
The  Grimth  and  Rowland  Press: 
Miscellanies.    In  Two  Volumes.    Volume  I 
Chiefly    Historical.    Volume    II    Chiefly 
Theological.       By     Augustus     Hopkins 
Strong,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
Harper  and  Brothers: 
Socialism  and  the  Great  State:  Essays  in 
Construction.    By  H.  G.   Wells,  Frances 
Evelyn  Warwick,  L.  Q.  Chiozza  Money, 
E.  Ray  Lankester,  C.  J.  Bond,  E.  S.  P. 
Haynes,  Cecil  Chesterton,  Cicely  Hamil- 
ton, Roger  Fry,  G.  R.  S.  Taylor,  Conrad 
Noel,  Herbert  Trench,  Hu^h  P.  Bowles. 
The  Greatest  English  Classic.    A  Study  of 
the  King  James  Version  of  the  Bible  and 
Its  Influence  on  Life  and  Literature.    By 
Cleland  Boyd  McAfee,  D.D. 
Great  Religions  of  the  World.    By  Herbert 
A.   Giles,    LL.D.,    T.    W.   Rhys    Davids. 
LL.D.,  Ph.D.,  Oskar  Mann,  Sir  A.  C.  Ly- 
all,    K,C.B.,    G.C.I.E.,    D.    Menant,    Sir 
Lcpel   Griffin,   K.C.S.I.,   Frederic  Harri- 


son, E.  Denison  Ross,  The  Rev.  M.  Gaster, 
Ph.D.,     The   Rev.   Washington    Gladden, 
D.D.,  LL.D..  Cardinal  Gibbons.     (A  New 
Edition  with  Introductions.) 
Charles  H.  Kerr  and  Com f any: 
Stories  of  the  Great  Railroads.    By  Charles 
Edward  Russell. 
/.  B.  Lippincott  and  Company: 
Garden  Design  and  Theory  and  Practice.  By 
Madeline  Agar. 
A,  N,  Marquis  and  Company: 
Who's  Who  in  America.    A  Biographic  Dic- 
tionary   of    Notable      Living    Men    and 
Women    of  the  United   States.     Volume 
VII,  1912-1913.    Edited  by  Albert  Nelson 
Marquis. 
McBride,  Nasi  and  Company: 
Making  a  Garden  to  Bloom  this  Year.    By 

Grace  Tabor. 
Making  the  Grounds  Attractive  with  Shrub- 
bery.   By  Grace  Tabor. 
The  New  Century  Press: 
The  A.  P.  A.  Movement :  A  Sketch  by  Hum- 
phrey J.  Desmond. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons: 
The    Cambridge  Manuals  of   Science  and 
Literature : 
The      Migration    of    Birds.    By    T.    A. 

Coward. 
Prehistoric  Man.      By  W.  L.  H.  Duck- 
worth, M.A.,  M.D.,  Sc.D. 
Earthworms  and  Their  Allies.    By  Frank 
E.     Beddard,  M.A.      (Oxon.),  F.R.S.. 
F  R  S  E 
The  Natural  History  of  Qay.    By  Alfred 
B.  Searle. 
Charles  Scribnefs  Sons: 
There  are  Crimes  and  Crimes:   A  Comedy. 
By  August  Strindberg.     Translated  from 
the  Swedish  with  an  Introduction  by  Ed- 
win Bjorkman. 
The  Great  Analysis:  A  Plea  for  a  Rational 
World  Order.     With  a  Preface  by  Gil- 
bert Murray.    Anon. 
Practical   Dry-Fly  Fishing.    By  Emiyn  M. 
Gill. 


SALES  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE  MONTH 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most  popular  new  books  in  order  of  demand,  as  sold  between 

the  1st  of  May  and  the  ist  of  June. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 
Fiction 

1.  The  Melting  of  Molly.    Daviess.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $i.oa 

2.  The  Lighted  Way.     Oppenheim.      (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.25. 

3.  Julia  France  and  Her  Times.      Atherton. 

(Macmillan.)  $1.35. 

4.  Through  the  Postern  Gate.    Barclay.    (Put- 

nam.) $1.35- 

5.  Fran.    Ellis.     (Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.25. 

6.  The  Bandbox.     Vance.      (Little,  Brown.) 

$1.25. 

Non-Fiction 
No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 


ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Street  Called  Straight.    Anon.     (Har- 

per.) $1.35. 

2.  The  Just  and  the  Unjust.   Kester.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.])  $1.25. 

3.  The  Melting  of  Molly.    Daviess.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  fi.oo. 

4.  The  Lighted  Way.     Oppenheim.      (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.25. 

5.  The  Chain  of  Evidence.     Wells.     (Lippin- 

cott.) $1.25. 

6.  Japonette.    Chambers.    (Appleton.)  $1.35. 

NON-FlCTION 

No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report 
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ATLANTA.  GA. 
Fiction 

1.  The  i^elting  of  Molly.    Daviess.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.00. 

2.  Through  the  Postern  Gate.   Barclay.    (Put- 

nam.) $1.35.  ,        .^     . , 

3.  The  Recording  Angel.     Harris.     (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.25. 

4.  Pleasures  and  Palaces.  Tompkins.  (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.20. 

5.  The  Man  in  Lonely  Land.    Bosher.     (Har- 

per.) $1.00. 

6.  Stover  at  Yale.    Johnson.     (Stokes.)  $1.35. 

Non-Fiction 

No  report 

Juveniles 

No  report. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Man  in  Lonely  Land.    Bosher.    (Har- 

per.) $1.00. 

2.  The  Harvester.    Stratton-Porter.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35.     ^         „     ,        ,„  ^ 

3.  Through  the  Postern  Gate.    Barclay.    (Put- 

nam.) $1.35- 

4.  Fran.    Ellis.     (Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.25. 

5.  The  Brute.    Kummer.     (Watt.)    $1.25. 

6.  The  Melting  of  Molly.    Daviess.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.00. 

NON-FlCTION 

1.  The  Human  Machine.    Bennett.     (Doran.) 

75  cents. 

2.  Flower  Guide.    Reed.    (Doubleday,  Page.) 

75  cents. 

3.  Land  Birds.     Reed.      (Doubleday,   Page.) 

75  cents. 

4.  Love  and  Marriage.   Ellen  Key.    (Putnam.) 

$1.50. 

Juveniles 

1.  Motor  Boys  on  the  Wing.  Young.   (Cupples 

&  Leon.)  60  cents. 

2.  Rover  Boys  in  the  Air.    Winfield.     (Gros- 

set  &  Dunlap.)  60  cents. 

3.  Peter  &  Polly.     Wilkinson.      (Doubleday, 

Page.)  50  cents. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Street  Called  Straight.    Anon.     (Har- 

per.) $145- 

2.  The  Melting  of  Molly.    Daviess.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  fi.oo. 

3.  The  Just  and  the  Unjust    Kester.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.25. 

4.  The    Guests    of    Hercules.      Williamson. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)  $1.35. 

5.  Over    the    Pass.       Palmer.       (Scribner.) 

$1.35- 

6.  The  Man  in  Lonely  Land.    Bosher.    (Har- 

per.) $1.00. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  The     Montessori     Method.        Montessori. 

(Stokes.)  $1.75. 

2.  The  Promised  Land.     Antin.      (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $1.75; 

3.  A  New  Conscience  and  an  Ancient  Evil. 

Addams.    (Macmillan.)  $1.00. 

4.  Woman's     Part    in    Government.      Allen. 

(Dodd,  Mead.)  $1.50. 


Juveniles 

1.  The   Giris   of   Friendly   Terrace.      Smith. 

(Page.)  $1.50  ,,,  . 

2.  Greyfriar's  Bobby.     Atkinson.      (Harper.) 

$1-20.  ,„  .  ^ 

3.  Track's  End.     Carruth.     (Harper.)  $i.ao 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

Fiction 

1.  The    Guests    of    Hercules.      Williamson. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)  $1.35-  .  ,  ^     , 

2.  The  Sins  of  the  Father.     Dixon.     (Apple- 

ton.)  $1.35-  .  , .       ,T%    .  1 

3.  Pleasures  and  Palaces.  Tompkins.  (Double- 

day^  Page.)  $1.20. 

4.  A  Hoosier  Chronicle.    Nicholson.    (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)  $1.40. 

5.  Fran.     Ellis.     (Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.25. 

6.  The  Man  in  Lonely  Land.    Bosher.    (Har- 

per.) $1.00. 

NON-FlCTION 

No  report. 

Juveniles 

No  report. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
Fiction 

1.  Julia  France  and  Her  Times.      Athcrton. 

(Macmillan.)  $i.3S-        ,     «    ,         ,„ 

2.  The  Man  in  Lonely  Land.    Bosher.    (Har- 

per.)   $1.00.  r  A        1    A         \ 

3.  The    Postmaster.      Lincoln.      (Appleton.) 

4.  Over  the  Pass.    Palmer.    (Scribner.)  $1.35. 

5.  Sharrow.    von    Hutten.    (Appleton.)  ?i.30. 

6.  The    Guests    of    Hercules.      Williamson. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)  $1.35- 

Non-Fiction  . 

1.  A  New  (Conscience  and  an  Ancient  Evil. 

Addams.     (Macmillan.)  $1.00. 

2.  The  Promised  Land.     Antm.     (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $1.75.         .     .,         ^    ^^  J 

3  A  Chautauqua  Boy  m  '61  and  Afterward. 

Parker.    (Small,  Maynard.)  $300. 
4.  The     Montessori     Method.       Montessoru 

(Stokes.)  $1.75. 

Juveniles 
I   Two    Years    Before    the    Mast.      Dana. 


(Houghton  Mifflin.)  $1.5^ 


2.  Harper^s  Boating  Book  for  Boys.     Davis. 

(HarperO  $175.  ^  ,.  .^. 

3.  Young     (.rusaders.       Atwater.        (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.50.  ^ 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
Fiction 

1.  A  Hoosier  Clironicle.    Nicholson.    (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)  $1.40.  ^   V  * 

2.  Tante.     Sedgwick.     (Century  (>).)  J1.30. 

3.  Stover  at  Yale.    Johnson.    (Stokes.)  ?i.35- 

4.  To  M.  L.  G.    Anon.    (Stokes.)  $1.30. 

5.  The  Man  in  Lonely  Land.    Bosher.    (Har- 

per.) $1.00. 

6.  Through  the  Postern  Gate.  Barclay.    (Put- 

nam.) $1.35* 

Non-Fiction 

No  report. 

Juveniles 

No  report. 
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CHICAGO,  ILL. 

FicnoK 

1.  The  Bandbox.     Vance.      (Little,  Brown.) 

$1.25. 

2.  The  Harvester.    St  rat  ton- Porter.     (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35- 

3.  Fran.     Ellis.     (Bobbs-Merrill.)  ^1.25. 

4.  The  Maid  of  the  Whispering  Htlls.     Roe. 


(Dodd,  Mead.)  $130. 

lin    (iirl. 
Brown.)  $1.25. 


5.  The    Mountain 


Erskine.      (Little, 


6.  The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth.     Wright. 
(Book  Supply.)  $1.30. 

Non-Fiction 
No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Harvester.    Stratton-Porter.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)   $1.35. 

2.  A  Hoosier  Chronicle.    Nicholson.    (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin.)  $1.40. 

3.  The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth.    Wright. 

(Book  Supply.)  $1.30. 

4.  Stover  at  Yale.    Johnson.    (Stokes.)  $1.35. 

5.  Fran.     Ellis.     (Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.25. 

6.  Mother.     Norris.     (Macmillan.)  $1.00. 

NON-FlCTION 

1.  The      Montessori     Method.        Montessori. 

(Stokes.)  $1.75. 

2.  All  the  Children  of  all  the  People.    Smith. 

(Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

3.  In  the  Amazon  Jungle.    Lange.    (Putnam.) 

$2.50. 

4.  A  New  Conscience  and  an  Ancient  Evil. 

Addams.    (Macmillan.)  $1.00. 
Juveniles 

1.  The  Bantam.    Corcoran.     (Harper.)  $1.00. 

2.  Yellow  Star.     Eastman.     (Little,  Brown.) 

$1.25. 

3.  Grandma.    (}ouId.     (Penn.)  $1.00. 

CINCINNATI.  O. 

Fiction 

1.  His  Worldly  Goods.    Tuttle.     (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.) $1.25. 

2.  The    Guests    of     Hercules.       Williamson. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)  $1.35- 

3.  Over    the     Pass.       Palmer.       (Scribner.) 

$1.35. 

4.  From  the  Car  Behind.     Ingram.     (Lippin- 

cott.)  $1.25. 

5.  A  Hoosier  Chronicle.    Nicholson.    (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)  $1.40. 

6.  Fran.     Ellis.     (Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.25. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  How  to  Grow  100  Bushels  of  Corn  per  Acre 

on  Worn  Soil.   Smith.    (Stewart  &  Kidd.) 
$1.25. 

2.  Boccaccio's  Decameron.    (Stewart  &  Kidd.) 

$1.00. 

3.  George  Bernard  Shaw:  His  Life  and  Works. 

Henderson.     (Stewart  &  Kidd.)  $5.00. 

4.  Education  in  Sexual  Physiology  and  Hy- 

giene.   Zenner.     (Stewart  &  Kidd.)  $1.00. 
Juveniles 
I.  Little  Women.     Alcott.      (Little,  Brown.) 
$1.50. 


2.  Historic  Series:  Holland.    (Jacobs.)  $1.50. 

3.  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales.     (Doubleday,  Page.) 

$1.50. 

CLEVELAND,  O. 

FicnoN 

1.  The  Meltine  of  Molly.    Daviess.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.^  $1.00. 

2.  Fran.    Ellis.     (Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.25. 

3.  Julia   France  and   Her  Times.      Athcrton. 
•     (Macmillan.)   $1.35. 

4.  The  Brute.    Kummer.     (Watt.)  $1.25. 

5.  The  Man  in  Lonely  Land.    Boshcr.     (Har- 

per.)  $1.00. 

6.  A  Hoosier  Chronicle.    Nicholson.    (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)  $1.40. 

NoN-FicnoN 
No  report. 

Juveniles 

1.  Freshman    Dorn.     Quirk.      (Century   Co.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Heidi.    Spyri.     (Ginn.)  50  cents. 

3.  Just  Patty.     Wells.     (Century  Co.)  $1.50. 

DALLAS.  TEXAS. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Following  of  the  Star.   Barclay.    (Put- 

nam.) $1.35- 

2.  The  Harvester.    Stratton-Porter.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

3.  Queed.      Harrison.       (Houghton    Mifflin.) 

$1.35.       . 

4.  Fran.    Ellis.     (Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.25. 

5.  The  Melting  of  Molly.     Daviess.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.00. 

6.  John    Rawn.      Hough.-      (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.25. 

NoN-FicnoN 

1.  The    Religion     Worth     Having.       Carver. 

(Houghton  Mifflin.)  $1.00. 

2.  Ads  and  Sales.    Casson.    (McClurg.)  $2.00. 

3.  Why  We  May  Believe  in  Life  After  E^eath. 

Jefferson.     (Houghton  Mifflin.)  $1.00. 

4.  Every  Man  a  King.     Marden.     (Crowcll.) 

$1.00. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

DENVER.  COLO. 

Fiction 

1.  A  Hoosier  Chronicle.    Nicholson.    (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)  $1.40. 

2.  The  Harvester.    Stratton-Porter.     (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

3.  Through  the  Postern  Gate.    Barclay.    (Put- 

nam.) $1.35. 

4.  The    Postmaster.      Lincoln.       (Appleton.) 

$1.30. 

5.  Fran.     Ellis.     (Bobbs-Merrill.)   $1.25. 

6.  The  Man  in  Lonely  Land.    Bosher.     (Har- 

per.) $1.00. 

NoN-FicnoN 

1.  The. Terrible  Meek.    Kennedy.     (Harper.) 

$1.60. 

2.  The    Mansion.      Van    Dyke.      (Scrfbncr.) 

50  cents. 

3.  Man's  Birthright.     Brown.      (FitzGcrald.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Three  Plays.    Brieux.    (Brentano.)  $1.50. 
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Juveniles 

1.  The   Secret   Garden.     Burnett.      (Stokes.) 

$1.35. 

2.  The  Young  Continentals  at  Trenton.   Mcln- 

tyre.    (Pcnn.)  $1.25. 

3.  The  Motor   Boys  on   the  Wing.      Young. 

(Cupples  &  Leon.)  60  cents. 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 
Fiction 

1.  The  Recording  Angel.     Harris.     (Double- 

day   Pafire.)  $1.2^. 

2.  The  bid  Nest.      Hughes.      (Century  Co.) 

$1.00. 

3.  Stover  at  Yale.    Johnson.     (Stokes.)  $1.35. 

4.  John     Rawn.       Hough.       (Bobbs- Merrill.) 

$1.25.  , 

5.  A  Hoosier  Chronicle.    Nicholson.    (Hough- 

ton Mifflin)  $1.40. 

NoN-FicnoN 

1.  A   New   Conscience  and  an   Ancient  Evil. 

Addams.    (Macmillan.)  $1.00. 

2.  The  Spell  of  the  Rockies.    Mills.    (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)  $1.75. 

3.  Woman  and  Labor.    Schrciner.     (Stokes.) 

$1.35. 

4.  The     Secret     of    Achievement.       Marden. 

(Crowell.)  $1.00. 

Juveniles 

1.  A    Child's   Garden   of  Verse.      Stevenson. 

(McKay.)  $1.25. 

2.  Peter   and   Wendy.      Barrie.      (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 
Fiction 
Fate  Knocks  at  the  Door.    Comfort.    (Lip- 

pincott.)  $1.25. 
The  Brute.    Kummer.    (Watt.)  $1.25. 
The  Harvester.    Stratton- Porter.    (Double- 
day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

4.  The  Prince  and  Betty.  Wodehouse.  (Watt.) 

$1.25. 

5.  The  Melting  of  Molly.     Daviess.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.00. 

6.  Julia   France  and   Her  Times.      Atherton. 

(Macmillan.)   $1.35. 

NoN-FlCTION 

1.  A    New   Conscience  and   an  Ancient   Evil. 

Addams.      (Macmillan.)   $1.00. 

2.  The  Promised  Land.     Antin,      (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $1.75. 

3.  The  Pigeon.     Galsworthy.      (Scribner.)   60 

cents. 

4.  In  the  Amazon  Jungle.    Langc.    (Putnam.) 

$2.50. 

Juveniles 

1.  Alma  of  Hadley  Hall.  Brcitenbach.  (Page.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The    Rover    Boys    in   the    Air.      Winfield. 

(Grosset  &  Dunlap.)  60  cents. 

3.  Dave  Porter  on  Cave  Island.    Stratemeycr. 

(Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard.)  $1.25. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 
Fiction 

1.  Fate  Knocks  at  the  Door.    Comfort.    (Lip- 

pincott.)  $1.25. 

2.  The  Harvester.    Stratton-Porter.     (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 


I. 

2. 
3. 


3.  The     Counsel     for    the    Defense.       Scott. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)  $1.20. 

4.  The  Man  in  Lonely  Land.    Bosher.     (Har- 

per.) $1.00. 

5.  Flower  of  the  North.     Curwood.      (Har- 

per.) $1.30. 

6.  The    Guests    of    Hercules.       Williamson. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)  $1.35. 
NoN-FicnoN 
No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

Fiction 

1.  A  Hoosier  Chronicle.    Nicholson.    (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)  $1.40. 

2.  The  Harvester.    Stratton-Porter.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

3.  The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth.    Wright. 

(Book  Supply.)  $1.30. 

4.  Stover  at  Yale.   Johnson.    (Stokes.)  $1.35. 

5.  Fran.    Ellis.     (Bobbs-Mernll.)  $1.25. 

6.  Polly  of  the  Hospital  Staff.  Dowd.  (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)  $1.00. 

NoN-FicnoN 

1.  The  New  Democracy.     Lloyd.      (Macmil- 

lan.) $2.00. 

2.  The  Promised  Land.     Antin.     (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $1.75. 

3.  How  to  Grow  100  Bushels  of  Com  per  Acre 

on  Worn  Soil.    Smith.    (Stewart  &  Kidd.) 

$1.25. 

4.  The  Quiet  (Courage.    Appleton.    (Stewart  & 

Kidd.)  $1.00. 

Juveniles 

1.  Rolf  in  the  Woods.     Seton.     (Doubleday, 

Page.)  $1.75. 

2.  The   Boy   Scouts   of  Birch   Island.      Hol- 

land.    (Lippincott.)  $1.25. 

3.  Boys'  Book  of  Model  Aeroplanes.    Collins. 

(Century  Co.)  $1.20. 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Last  Try.    Scott.     (Lippincott.)  $1.25. 

2.  Fate  Knocks  at  the  Door.    Comfort.    (Lip- 

pincott.) $1.25. 

3.  Fran.    Ellis.     (Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.25. 

4.  The  Street  Called  Straight.    Anon.     (Har- 

per.) $1.35. 

5.  The    Mountain    Girl.      Erskine.       (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.25. 

6.  The  Green  Vase.     Castle.     (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.30. 

NoN-FicnoN 
No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Fiction 

1.  Tante.    Sedgwick.    (Century  Co.)    $1.30. 

2.  The  Harvester.    Stratton-Porter.     (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

3.  The  Recording  Angel.     Harris.     (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.25. 

4.  Queed.      Harrison.       (Houghton   Mifflin.) 

$1.35. 
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5.  The    Broad    Highway.      Farnol.      (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.35. 

6.  Christopher.     Pryce.     (Houghton  Mif&in.) 

$1.35. 

NoN-FicnoN 

1.  Mental  Efficiency.     Bennett.     (Doran.)  75 

cents. 

2.  Natural  Taxation.    Shearman.    (Doubleday, 

Page.)  $1.00. 

3.  Love  and  Marriage.   Key.    (Putnam.)  $1.50. 

4.  Woman  and  Labor.    Schremer.     (Stokes.) 

$1.25. 

Juveniles 

1.  The  Iliad  for   Boys  and  Girls.      Church. 

(Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Odyssey  for  Boys  and  Girls.    Church. 

(Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

3.  Little  Colonel  Scries.     Johnston.     (Page.) 

$1.50. 

LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 

1.  Christopher.     Pryce.     (Houghton  Mifflin.) 

$1.35. 

2.  Tante.    Sedgwick.    (Century  Co.)  $i.3a 

3.  Over  the  Pass.    Palmer.    (Scribner.)    $1.35. 

4.  Stover  at  Yale.    Johnson.    (Stokes.)  $1.35. 

5.  The  Meltinff  of  Molly.    Daviess.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  ^i.oo. 

6.  The  Actor  Manager.  Merrick.  (Kennerley.) 

$1.20. 

NoN-FicnoN 

1.  The  Yosemite.    Muir.    (Century  Co.)  $2.40. 

2.  The     Montessori     Method.        Montessori. 

(Stokes.)  $1.75. 

3.  The  Promised  Land.     Antin.     (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  ^1.75. 

4.  Plays.    Stnndberg.     (Scribner.)  $1.50. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 
Fiction 

1.  Toby.    Harris.    (Small,  Maynard.)  $1.25. 

2.  The  Street  Called  Straight    Anon.     (Har- 

per.) $1.35. 

3.  Pblly     of     the     Hospital    Staff.       Dowd. 

(Houghton  Mifflin.)  $1.00. 

4.  Fate  Knocks  at  the  Door.    Comfort    (Lip- 

pincott)  $1.25. 

5.  To  M.  L.  G.     Anon.     (Stokes.)  $1.30. 

6.  The    Guests    of    Hercules.       Williamson. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)  $1.35. 
NoN-FicnoN 
No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 
Fiction 

1.  Through  the  Postern  Gate.    Barclay.    (Put- 

nam.) $1.35. 

2.  Stover  at  Yale.  Johnson.    (Stokes.)  $1.35. 

3.  Fran.    Ellis.     (Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.25. 

4.  To  M.  L.  G.    Anon.     (Stokes.)  $1.25. 

5.  The    Mountain    (jirl.      Erskine.       (Little, 

Brown.)  $i.3S- 

6.  Pleasures  and  Palaces.  Tompkins.  (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.20. 

Non-Fiction 
No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 


MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Street  Called  Straight     Anon.     (Har- 

per.) $1.35. 

2.  Over  the  Pass.    Palmer.     (Scribner.)  $1.35. 

3.  Her  Weight  in  Ck)ld.    McCutchcon.    (Dodd. 

Mead.)  $1.00. 

4.  Julia  France  and  Her  Times.      Atherton. 

(Macmillan.)  $1.35. 

5.  The  Melting  of  Molly.     Daviess.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.00. 

6.  Polly  of  the  Hospital  Suff.  Dowd.  (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)  $1.00. 

Non-Fiction 
No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Harvester.    Stratton- Porter.     (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

2.  Mother.    Norris.     (Macmillan.)  $1^5. 

3.  The   Iron   Woman.      Deland.       (Harper.) 

$1.35. 

4.  The  Man  in  Lonely  Land.    Bosher.    (Har- 

per.) $1.00. 

5.  Quced.      Harrison.       (Houghton    Mifflin.) 

$1.35. 

6.  The     Hero     and     the     Man.  Mortoa 

(McClurg.)  $1.35. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  A  New  Conscience  and  an   Ancient  Evil. 

Addams.     (Macmillan.)  $1.00. 

2.  The  Sixth  Sense.     Brent     (Huebsch.)  50 

cents. 

3.  The  House  of  Harper.    Harper.    (Harper.) 

$3.00. 

4.  Love  and   Ethics.     Key.      (Huebsch.)   50 

cents. 

Juveniles 

1.  Peter   and   Wendy.      Barrie.      (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Rolf  in  the  Woods.    Thompson.     (Doublf- 

day.  Page.)  $1.75. 

3.  The  Airship  Boys  Scries.    Sayler.     (Rcilly 

&  Britton.)  $1.00. 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Street  Called  Straight.      Anon.    (Har- 

per.) $1.35. 

2.  Stover  at  Yale.   Johnson.    (Stokes.)  $1.35. 

3.  The  Lighted  Way.      Oppenheim.      (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.25. 

4.  The    Guests    of     Hercules.       Williamson. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)  $1.35. 

5.  The    Postmaster.      Lincoln.       (Applelon.) 

$1.30. 

6.  The  Just  and  the  Unjust.    Kestcr.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.25. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  The    Jonathan    Papers.     Woodbridge. 

(Houghton  Mifflin.)  $1.25. 

2.  A  Beginner's  Star  Book.    McKready.    (Put- 

nam.) $2.50. 

3.  The     Montessori     Method.        Montessori. 

(Stokes.)  $1.75. 

4.  The  Promised  Land.     Antin.      (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $1.75- 
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Juveniles 
I.  Grey  friar's  Bobby.     Atkinson.      (Harper.) 
$i.2a 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 
Fiction 

1.  A  Hoosier  Chronicle.    Nicholson.    (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)  $1.40. 

2.  The    Guests    of    Hercules.       Williamson. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)  $1.35. 

3.  The  Sins  of  the  Father.     Dixon.     (Apple- 

ton.)  $1.35. 

4.  To  M,  L.  G.    Anon.     (Stokes.)  $1.25. 

5.  Christopher.     Pryce.     (Houghton   Mifflin.) 

$1.35. 

6.  Stover  at  Yale.   Johnson.    (Stokes.)  $1.35. 

NoN-FicnoN 

1.  The  Miracle  of  Right  Thought.     Marden. 

(Crowell.)  $1.00. 

2.  The  Pigeon.    Galsworthy.     (Scribner.)     60 

cents. 

3.  Three  Plays.     Brieux.      (Brentano.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  Mansion.    Van  Dyke.     (Scribner.)  50 

cents. 

Juveniles 

1.  Polly  of  the  Hospital  Staff.  Dowd.  (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)  $1.00. 

2.  The  Motor  Boys  on   the   Wing.      Young. 

(Cupples  &  Leon.)  60  cents. 

3.  The   Story   Girl.      Montgomery.      (Page.) 

$1.50. 

NORFOLK.  VA. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Just  and  the  Unjust.    Kester.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.25. 

2.  The  Lighted  Way.      Oppenheim.      (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.25. 

3.  The  Sins  of  the  Father.    Dixon.     (Apple- 

ton.)   $1.35. 

4.  The  Man  in  Lonely  Land.    Bosher.     (Har- 

per.) $1.00. 

5.  The  Melting  of  Molly.    Daviess.     (Bobbs- 

Mcrrill.)  $1.00. 

6.  When   Tragedy   Grins.      White.      (Watt) 

$1.25. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  The  Road  to  Joy.    Willcox.     (Harper.)  50 

cents. 

2.  Kingdom  Builders.   Snope.    (Bill.)  75  cents. 

3.  The  American  Government.    Haskin.    (Lip- 

pincott.)  $1.00. 

4.  Lee  the  American.     Bradford,     (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $2.50. 

Juveniles 

1.  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales.    (Dodge.)  $1.50. 

2.  Indian  Tales.     Kipling.     (Caldwell.)  $2.00. 

3.  The  Boys'  Book  of  Warships.      Howden. 

(Stokes.)  $2.00. 

OMAHA,  NEB. 

1.  Captain  Martha  Mary.     Abbott.     (Century 

Co.)  $1.00. 

2.  The  Melting  of  Molly.    Daviess.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  |i.oo. 

3.  The  Testmg  Fire.    Corkey.     (Fly.)  $1.25. 

4.  The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth.     Wright. 

(Book  Supply.)  $1.30. 


5.  The  Harvester.    Stratton- Porter.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

6.  The  Man  in  Lonely  Land.    Bosher.    (Har- 

per.) $1.20. 

NoN-FicnoN 
No  report. 

Juveniles 

1.  Billy  Whiskers.    Montgomery.     (Saalfield.) 

$1.00. 

2.  The  Motor  Boys.      Young.      (Cupples  & 

hton.)  60  cents. 

3.  Aunt  Sarah's  Nieces.    Van  Dyne.     (Reilly 

&  Britton.)  60  cents. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Street  Called  Straight.    Anon.     (Har- 

per.) $1.35. 

2.  Through  the  Postern  Gate.   Barclay.    (Put- 

nam.) $1.35. 

3.  The   Postmaster.      Lincoln.       (Appleton.) 

$1.30. 

4.  Fran.    Ellis.     (Bobbs-Merrill.)   $1.25. 

5.  The    Guests    of    Hercules.      Williamson. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)  $1.35. 

6.  The  Sins  of  the  Father.     Dixon.     (Apple- 

ton.)  $1.35. 

NoN-FlCTION 

1.  The     Montessori     Method.        Montessori. 

(Stokes.)  $1.75. 

2.  The  Promised  Land.     Antin.     (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $1.75. 

3.  How  to  Live  on  Twenty-four  Hours  a  Day. 

Bennett.    (Doran^  So  cents. 

4.  The  Beginning  of  Quakerism.    Braithwaite. 

(Macmillan.)  $3.50. 

Juveniles 

1.  Banner  Boy  Scouts.    Warren.     (Cupples  & 

Leon.)  $i.oa 

2.  The  Six  Little  Pennypackers.  Swett.  (Dana 

Estes.)  75  cents. 

3.  Peter  Pansy.    Warren.    (McKay.)  50  cents. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Street  Called  Straight.    Anon.     (Har- 

per.) $1.35. 

2.  The  Lighted  Way.     Oppenheim.      (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.25. 

3.  The  Just  and  the  Unjust.    Kester.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.25. 

4.  The  Bandbox.      Vance.      (Little,  Brown.) 

$1.25. 

5.  Julia   France  and   Her  Times.      Atherton. 

(Macmillan.)  $1.35. 

6.  The  Touchstone  of  Fortune.   Major.    (Mac- 

millan.) $1.25. 

NoN-FicnoN 

1.  In   the   Amazon   Jungle.      Lange.      (Put- 

nam.) $2.50. 

2.  The   New  Democracy.      Weyl.      (Macmil- 

lan.) $2.00. 

3.  A   New  Conscience  and  an   Ancient  Evil. 

Addams.     (Macmillan.)  $1.00. 

4.  C5eorge     the     Third     and     Charles     Fox. 

Trevelyan.     (Longmans.)  $2.50. 
Juveniles 
No  report. 
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PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

Fiction 
I  Fran.    Ellis.     (Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.25. 

2.  The  Just  and  the  Unjust.    Kester.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.25. 

3.  The  Brute.    Kummer.     (Watt.)  $1.25. 

4.  The  Bandbox.      Vance.      (Little,   Brown.) 

$1.25. 

5.  The  Harvester.    Stratton- Porter.     (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

6.  The  Melting  of  Molly.     Daviess.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.00. 

NoN-FlCTION 

1.  Corporation      Accounting     and     Auditing. 

Keister.    (Burrows.)  $4.00. 

2.  Sexology.    Walling.    (Puritan  Co.)  $2.00. 

3.  Automobile  Education.    Homans.    (Audel.) 

$2.00. 

4.  Lee  the  American.  .  Bradford.     (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $2.5a 

Juveniles 

1.  Motor  Boys  on  the  Wing.     Young.     (Cup- 

pies  &  Leon.)  60  cents. 

2.  Dave  Porter  on  Cave  Island.    Stratemeyer. 

(Lothrup,  Lee  &  Shepard.)  $1.25. 

3.  Young    Alaskans    on    the    Trail.      Hough. 

(Harper.)  $1.25. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Fiction 

1.  The    Mountain    Girl.      Erskine.       (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.25. 

2.  A  Hoosier  Chronicle.    Nicholson.    (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)  $1.40. 

3.  The  Man  in  Lonely  Land.    Bosher.     (Har- 

per.) $1.00. 

4.  The  Recording  Angel.     Harris.      (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.25. 

5.  To  M.  L.  G.     Anon.    (Stokes.)  $1.30. 

6.  Fran.    Ellis.     (Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.25. 

Non-Fiction 
No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

PORTLAND,  MAINE 
Fiction 

1.  The     Postmaster.      Lincoln.       (Appleton.) 

$1.30. 

2.  Through  the  Postern  Gate.    Barclay.    (Put- 

nam.) $1.35. 

3.  Midnight  at  Mears  House.     Holt.     (Dodd, 

Mead.)  $1.25. 

4.  A  Hoosier  Chronicle.    Nicholson.    (Uough- 

ton   Mifflin.)    $1.40. 

5.  Stover  at  Yale.    Johnson.    (Stokes.)  $1.35. 

6.  The     Guests     of     Hercules.       Williamson. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)  $1.35. 
Non-Fiction 

1.  The  Promised  Land.     Antin.      (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $1.75. 

2.  The  American  Government.    Haskins.*  (Lip- 

pincott.)  $1.00. 

3.  The  Adventure  of  Life.    Grenfell.    (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)  $1.10. 

4.  A  New  Conscience  and  an  Ancient   Evil. 

Addams.    (Macmillan.)  $1.25. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 


I. 
2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 
6. 

I. 
2. 


I. 


2. 


I. 

2. 
3- 
4. 

5. 
6. 


I. 
2. 

3. 
4. 

I. 


PORTLAND,  OREGON 
Fiction 
Fran.    Ellis.     (Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.25. 

r$.    9V^?*^     ^^     Hercules.       Williamson. 
(Doubleday,  Page.)  $1.35. 

The    Mountam    Girl.       Erskine.       (Little, 
Brown.)  $1.25. 

^!?1   9^^^    °^    Richard    Meynell.      Ward 
(Doubleday,  Page.)  $1.40. 

Polly  of  the  Hospital  Staff.  Dowd.  (Hough- 
ton Mifflin.)  $1.00. 

The  Melting  of  Molly.     Daviess.     (Bobbs- 
Merrill.)  $1.00. 

Non-Fiction 
Creative     Evolution.       Bergson.        (Holt » 
$2.50. 

The     Montessori     Method.        Montessori 
(Stokes.)  $1.75. 
3.  Chanticler.     Rostand.     (Duffield.)   $1.25. 

Juveniles 
The  Land  We  Live  in.   Price,    (Small.  Mav- 
nard.)  $1.50. 

Peter   and    Polly.      Wilkinson.       (Double- 
day,  Page.)  so  cents. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  L 
^,     o  Fiction 

The  Street  Called  Straight.  Anon.  (Har- 
per.) $1.35. 

5tovcr  at  Yale.    Johnson.     (Stokes.)  $1,2;. 
A  Hoosier  Chronicle.    Nicholson.    (Hough- 
ton Mifflm.)  $1.40. 

Fran.     Ellis.     (Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.25. 
The    Postmaster.      Lincoln.       (Appleton ) 
$1.30. 

NoN- Fiction 

/c.  ,Mo"t«ssori      Method.       Montessori. 
(Stokes.)  $1.75. 

A  New  Conscience  and  an  Ancient  Evil 
Addams.     (Macmillan.)  $1.00. 

7 he  Wisconsin  Idea.  McCarthy.  (Mac- 
millan.) $1.50. 

Key  to  Trees.    Collins  &  Preston.     (Holt.) 

__  Juveniles 

No  report. 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 
Fiction 
The  Melting  of  Molly.     Daviess.      (Bobbs 

Merrill.)  $1.00. 
Fran.     Ellis.     (Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.25 

P  u^'    flu""'^     (?"?4^  Maynard.)  $1.25. 
f^  ^f^"^  Hospital  Staff.  Dowd.  (Hough- 
ton Mifflin.)  $1.00. 

Over  the  Pass.    Palmer.     (Scribner.)  $1.3:;. 
Spanish    Gold.       Birmingham.       (DoranJ 

yl.20. 

NON-FICTION 

A   New   Conscience  and  an   Ancient  Evil. 
Addams.    (Macmillan.)  $1.00. 

Creative     Evolution.       Bergson,       (Holt ) 

Juveniles 
Alcott  Books.      Alcott.      (Little.   Brown.) 


I. 

2. 

3. 

4. 
5- 


I. 
2. 

3. 
4. 
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2.  The  Border  Watch.  Altsheler.    (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Classroom  and  Campus.    Eldred.    (Lothrop, 

Lee  &  Shepard.)  $1.50. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
FicnoK 

1.  Over  the  Pass.    Palmer.    (Scribner.)  $i.35- 

2.  Tante.     Sedgwick.     (Century  Co.)  $1.30. 

3.  Polly  of  the  Hospital  Staff.  Dowd.  (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)  $1.00. 

4.  The  Man  in  Lonely  Land.    Bosher.     (Har- 

per.) $1.00. 

5.  Unclothed.    Goodman.     (Kennerley.)  $1.20. 

6.  To  M.  L.  G.    Anon.    (Stokes.)  $1.25. 

NoN-FlCTION 

1.  Plays.     Strindberg.     (Scribner.)  $1.50. 

2.  A   New   Conscience  and   an   Ancient   Evil. 

Addams.     (Macmillan.)  $1.00. 

3.  The  Everlasting  Mercy.     Masefield.  (Mac- 

millan.) $1.35. 

4.  Three  Plays.    Brieux.    (Brentano.)  $1.50. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
Fiction 

1.  Fran.     Ellis.     (Bobbs-Merrill.)   $1.25. 

2.  The    Guests    of    Hercules.       Williamson. 

(Etoubleday,  Page.)  $1.35. 

3.  John    Rawn.      Hough.       (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.2$. 

4.  The  Man  in  Lonely  Land.    Bosher.     (Har- 

per.) $1.00. 

5.  Through  the  Postern  Gate.   Barclay.    (Put- 

nam.) $1.35- 

6.  The  Heart  of  Life.    De  Coulevain.     (But- 

ton.) $1.25. 

NoN-FlCTION 

1.  The     Pigeon.       Galsworthy.       (Scribner.) 

60  cents. 

2.  The  Life  of  the  Bee.    Maeterlinck.    (Dodd, 

Mead.)  $1.50. 

3.  Three  Plays.    Brieux.    (Brentano.)  $1.50. 

Juveniles 

1.  The  Tom  Swift  Series.   Appleton.    (Grosset 

&  Dunlap.)  40  cents. 

2.  The  Submarine  Boys  Series.   Durham.    (Al- 

temus.)  so  cents. 

3.  The  Motor  Boys  Series.    Young.    (Cupples 

&  Leon.)  60  cents. 

4.  The  L.  T.  Mead  Series.    Mead.    (Grosset  & 

Dunlap.)  50  cents. 

ST.  PAUL*  MINN. 
Fiction 

A  Hoosier  Chronicle.  Nicholson.  (Hough- 
ton Mifflin.)  $M0. 

Tante.    Sedgwick.    (Century  Co.)  $1.30. 

The  Harvester.  Stratton-Porter.  (Double- 
day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth.  Wright. 
(Book  Supply.)  $1.30. 

Through  the  Postern  Gate.  Barclay.  (Put- 
nam.) $1.35- 

Stover  at  Yale.    Johnson.     (Stokes.)  $i.35- 

Non-Fiction 

The  Montessori  Method.  Montessori. 
(Stokes.)  $1.75. 


I. 

2. 
3- 

4. 

5. 
6. 

I. 


2.  A  New  Conscience  and  an  Ancient  Evil. 

Addams.     (Macmillan.)  $1.00. 

3.  Why  Should  We  Change  Our  Form  of  Gov- 

ernment?  Butler.    (Scribner.)  75  cents. 

Juveniles    ' 

1.  The  Battle  of  Baseball.    Cfaudy.     (Century 

Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  Classroom   and   Campus.      Eldred.       (Lo- 

throp,   Lee  and   Shepard.)    $1.50. 

3.  Mother  West  Wind's  Children.      Burgess. 

(Little,  Brown.)  $1.00. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Street  Called  Straight.    Anon.     (Har- 

per.) $1.35. 

2.  The  Harvester.    Stratton-Porter.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

3.  Tante.    Sedgwick.    (Century  Co.)  $1.30. 

4.  Queed.      Harrison.      (Houghton    Mifflin.) 

$1.35. 

5.  Julia   France  and  Her  Times.      Atherton. 

(Macmillan.)  $1.35. 

6.  Mother.    Norris.     (Macmillan.)  $1.00. 

NoN-FicnoN 

1.  Gardening  in  California.    McLaren.     (Rob- 

ertson.) $3.75. 

2.  Modern  English  Books  of  Power.     Fitch. 

(Elder.)   $1.50. 

3.  A  California  Troubadour.     Urmy.      (Rob- 

ertson.) $2.00. 

4.  Do  They  Really  Respect  Us?  Graham.  (Rob- 

ertson.) $1.50. 

Juveniles 

1.  Two    Years     Before    the    .Mast.       Dana. 

(Houghton  Mifflin.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Patty  Books.    Wells.     (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.25. 

3.  Peter  Rabbit  Series.    Potter.     (Warne.)  50 

cents. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 
Fiction 

1.  A  Hoosier  Chronicle.    Nicholson.    (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)  $140. 

2.  Stover  at  Yale.    Johnson.     (Stokes.)  $1.35. 

3.  Over  the  Pass.    Palmer.     (Scribner.)  $1.35. 

4.  The  Street  Called  Straight.    Anon,     (Har- 

per.) $1.35. 

5.  The  Melting  of  Molly.     Daviess.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  fi.oo. 

6.  Buttered  Side  Down.     Ferber.      (Stokes.) 

$1.00. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  The  Promised  Land.     Antin.      (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $1.75. 

2.  The      Montessori     Method.        Montessori. 

(Stokes.)  $1.75. 

3.  The  American  Government.    Haskins.  (Lip- 

pincott.)   $1.00. 

4.  The  Yosemite.    Muir.    (Century  Co.)  $2.40. 

Juveniles 

1.  Rolf  in  the  Woods.     Seton.     (Doubleday, 

Page.)   $1.75. 

2.  Boy  Scouts'  Manual.     Seton.     (Doubleday, 

Page.)  50  cents. 

3.  Track's  End.     Carruth.      (Harper.)   $1.00. 
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SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Fiction 

1.  A  Hoosier  Chronicle.    Nicholson.    (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)  $1.40. 

2.  Throuffh  the  Postern  Gate.   Barclay.    (Put- 

nam.) $1.35. 

3.  A  Weaver  of  Dreams.    Reed.     (Putnam.) 

$i.Sa 

4.  The  Bandbox.     Vance.      (Little,  Brown.) 

$1^5. 

5.  Polly    of    the    Hospital     Staff.       Dowd. 

(Houghton  Mifflin.)  $1.00. 

6.  Queed.      Harrison.      (Houghton    Mifflin.) 

$1.35. 

Non-Fiction 
No  report 

Juveniles 
No  report 

TOLEDO,  OHIO. 

Fiction 

1.  Fran.    Ellis.    (Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.25. 

2.  The   Bandbox.     Vance.     (Little,  Brown.) 

$1.25. 

3.  The  Harvester.    Stratton- Porter.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

4.  The  Street  C!alled  Straight    Anon.     (Har- 

per.) $1.35. 

5.  The  Sins  of  the  Father.     Dixon.     (Apple- 

ton.)  $1.35. 

6.  The  Melting  of  Molly.    Daviess.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.00. 

NoN-FlCTION 

No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

TORONTO.  CANADA. 
Fiction 

1.  Tante.    Sedgwick.     (Briggs.)  $1.25. 

2.  A  Hoosier  (Sironicle.   Nicholson.    (Briggs.) 

$1.50 

3.  The    Mountain    Girl.      Erskine.      (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.25. 

4.  The  Harvester.     Stratton- Porter.      (Lang- 

ton.)  $i.sa 

5.  Through     the     Postern     Gate.       Barclay. 

(Briggs.)  $1.35. 

0.  Stover  at  Yale.    Johnson.     (Copp,  Clark.) 

$1.25. 

NON-FlCTION 

No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
Fiction 

1.  Polly  of  the  Hospital  Staff.  Dowd.  (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)   $1.00. 

2.  The  Harvester.    Stratton- Porter.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

3.  Mother.    Norris.    (Macmillan.)  $1.00. 

4.  To  M.  L.  G.    Anon.    (Stokes.)  $1.25. 

5.  The  Secret  Garden.     Burnett      (Stokes.) 

$1.35. 

6.  Miss  Minerva  and  Wm.  Green  Hill.     Cal- 

houn.     (Reilly  &  Britton.)  $1.00. 
NoN-FicnoN 
I.  The     Montessori     Method.        Montessori. 
(Stokes.)  $1.75. 


2.  A  New  Conscience  and  an  Angient  Evil 

Addams.    (Macmillan.)  $iuxx 

3.  Three  Wonderlands  of  the  American  West 

Murphy.    (Page.)  $3.oa 

4.  Butterfly  and  Moth  Book.     Robertson-Mil- 

ler.   (Scribner.)  $i.5a 
Juvenilbs 

1.  The    Tale    of    Timmy    Tiptoes.       Potter. 

(Warne.)  50  cents. 

2.  Peter  Pan  Picture  Book.     Woodward  and 

O'Connor.    (Macmillan.)  $2.oa 

3.  The  Boy  Scout  Series.     Payson.      (Hurst 

&  Co.)  so  cents, 

WORCESTER.  MASS. 

Fiction 

1.  The    Guests    of    Hercules,      Williamson. 

(Doublcday,  Page.)   $1.35. 

2.  The  Harvester.    Stratton-Porter.     (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

3.  The  Street  Called  Straight    Anon.     (Har- 

per.) $1.35. 

4.  The  Lighted  Way.     Oppenheim.      (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.25. 

5.  The  Man  in  Lonely  Land.    Bosher.     (Har- 

per.) $1.00. 

6.  Mother.     Norris.     (Macmillan.)  $i.oa 

NoN-FicnoH 

1.  The     Montessori     Method.        Montessori 

(Stokes.)  $1.75. 

2.  The  Promised  Land.     Antin.     (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $1.75. 

3.  Bird  Guide.      Reed.      (Doubleday,   Page) 

$i.oa 

Juveniles 

1.  The  Motor  Boys  on  the  Wing.      Young. 

(Cupples  &  Leon.)  60  cents. 

2.  The   Rover   Boys   in   the  Air.      Winfield. 

(Grosset  &  Dunlap.)  60  cents. 

3.  Dave  Porter  on  Cave  Island.    Stratemeyer. 

(Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard.)  $1.25. 


From  the  above  list  the  six  bcst-sdling 
books  (fiction)  are  selected  according  to  the 
following  system : 

A  book  standing  ist    on  anrJist  receives 
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BEST  SELLING  BOOKS         ^ 
According  to   the  foregoing  Hsts.   the   six 
books   (fiction)   which  have  sold  best  in  thi- 
order  of  demand  during  the  month  are: 

T- 1_         TT  POINTS 

1.  Ihe    Harvester.    Stratton-Porter. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)  $1.35 158 

2.  Fran.   Ellis.    (Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.25....  134 

3.  A     Hoosier     Chronicle.        Nicholson. 

(Houghton  Mifflin.)   $1.40 127 

4.  The    Street    Called    Straight      Anon, 

(Harper.)  $1.35 1,3 

^-  ^^£  ,  ?^^J*?"fi^.    ^^     Molly.      Daviess. 
(Bobbs-Mernll.)  $1.00 109 

6.  The   Man   in   Lonely   Land.      Boshen 
(Harper.)  $1.00 gi 


AUGUST,  1911 


A  MAGAZINE  OF  LITERATUKh,  AND  LlPt 


Ctjronitle  anb  Comment 


W'e  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers,  and  above  all  those  correspon- 
dents   who    found    fault 
Hatters  with  our  position  in  the 

of  Fact  matter    of    the    Charles 

Dickens  Stamp  Fund,  to 
Mr.  Tasiin's  article  in  this  issue  on 
"American  Authors  and  British  Pub- 
lishers." It  deals  with  matters  of  fact, 
and  we  think  that  reading  it  will  con- 
vince a  great  number  of  persons  who 
apparently  need  to  be  convinced  that  any 
over-effusive  expression  of  penitence  is 
quite  unnecessary.  A  good  deal  that  was 
written  last  year  about  American  literary 
piracy  and  our  material  debt  to  the  heirs 
of  Dickens  bordered  on  positive  hys- 
teria. There  was  a  kind  of  childish  de- 
light manifested  in  the  enormity  of  our 
newly  discovered  sin.  We  were  ap- 
parently eager  to  confess  ourselves  miser- 
able offenders,  and  abjectly  to  profess 
our  repentance.  We  overdid  the  thing — 
there  is  no  question  about  that.  And 
now  that  it  is  all  over,  would  not  it  be 
reasonable  to  coilsider  the  facts  as  they 
actually  are?  That  course  might  lead  to 
a  little  more  serious  appreciation  of  cer- 
tain really  estimable  American  men-of- 
letters.  and  also  help  to  re-establish  our 
national  self-respect. 

While  we  have  naturally  had  a  great 
deal  to  say  about  Charles  Dickens  dur- 
ing the  past  year  we  can- 
£dwin  Percy         not     refrain     from     ex- 
Whipple  pressing  a  few  words  of 

appreciation  of  two  lit- 
tle volumes  which  have  just  come  from 
the  Riverside  Press.    These  are  Charles 


Dickens,  the  Man  and  His  Work,  by 
Edwin  Percy  Whipple,  with  an  introduc- 
tion by  Arlo  Bates.  Regarded  typo- 
graphically, the  books  are  a  delight  to  the 
hand  and  to  the  eye.  Moreover,  Mr. 
Bates's  Introduction  is  well  worth  read- 
ing in  any  form.  E.  P.  Whipple  was 
born  at  Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  in 
1819.  At  fifteen  he  began  a  business  life 
as  a  clerk  in  a  bank,  but  before  he  was 
twenty  he  was  harbouring  serious  lit- 
erary aspirations,  and  reading  exten- 
sively. In  1840,  at  a  literary  meeting  of 
the   Mercantile   Library   Association   of 
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Boston,  he  delivered  a  satirical  poem 
which  won  general  approbation.  Three 
years  later  his  essay  on  Macaiilay  ap- 
peared in  the  Boston  Miscellany.  "It 
was  at  once  evident,"  says  Mr.  Bates, 
"that  a  fresh  force  had  come  into  Ameri- 
can criticism,  and  the  paper  was  hailed 
with  enthusiasm."  From  this  time  on  he 
published  in  the  North  American  Re- 
view,  Graham's  Magazine,   The   Chris- 


tian Examiner,  and  other  magazines,  a 
series  of  admirable  articles,  and  these 
were  gathered  into  two  volumes  in  1848 
and  1851.  In  connection  with  the  first 
named  of  these,  it  may  be  remembered 
that  Whittier  said:  "Whipple  was  one  of 
the  first  to  speak  a  good  word  for  me  in 
The  North  American   Revteiv." 

It  was  the  period  when  lyceums  and 
literary  societies  were  amazingly  popular 
all  over  the  country,  and  Mr.  Whipple 
early  joined  the  ranks  of  the  lecturers. 


His  field  extended  from  St,  Louis  to 
Bangor ;  in  New  England  were  few 
towns  of  note  where  he  did  not  speak; 
and  the  literary  societies  of  Dartmouth, 
Brown,  Amherst,  and  other  collies 
gave  him  an  enthusiastic  hearing.  His 
Literature  of  the  Age  of  Elizabeth  ap- 
peared in  1869,  and  Success  and  Its  Coh- 
ditions  in  1872.  For  a  year  he  was  the 
literary  editor  of  the  Boston  Globe,  and 
in  1880  he  edited,  with  James  T.  Field>. 
an  Anthology  called  The  Family  Library 
of  British  Poetry.  Thomas  Wentworth 
Higginson  said  of  him:  "He  was  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  literary  life  of  Boston 
at  a  time  when  that  city  probably  fur- 
nished a  larger  proportion  of  the  literary 
life  of  the  nation  than  it  will  ever  sup- 
ply again."  At  the  Saturday  Club,  where 
his  associates  included  Emerson.  Haw- 
thorne, Longfellow,  Lowell,  Motley. 
Holmes,  Whittier,  Sumner.  Prescott. 
Parkman,  and  Henry  James  the  elder. 
he  seems  to  have  held  his  own  in  the 
brilliant  company  by  his  sound  common 
sense,  his  wit  and  his  genial  temper. 

In  urging  Mr.  Whipple's  claims  as  a 
critic  of  the  first  rank,  Arlo  Bates  em- 
phasises his  originality,  and  the  fearless- 
ness of  his  judgment.  "One  of  the 
qualities  which  made  his  critical  wnrk 
effective  was  the  pithy  fashion  in  which 
he  condensed  the  character  into  an  epi- 
gram, as  when  he  said  of  Leigh  Hunt  * 
'Shakespeare.  Spenser.  Shelley,  Cole- 
ridge, he  dandles  on  his  knee,  paws  them, 
and  would  fill  their  dear  little  mouth- 
with  sugared  epithets  of  eulogy.'  (  >r 
these:  'simplicity  was  the  result  of  the 
complexities  which  entered  into  his 
(Jonathan  Edwards's)  mind  and  char- 
acter.' 'The  self-pleased  chuckle  of 
Montaigne.'  'Hawthorne  had  spiritual 
insight,  but  did  not  penetrate  to  the 
sources  of  spiritual  joy.'  'John  Adams'* 
moral  impatience  was  such  that  he  seem- 
to  fret  as  he  thinks.'  Then  his  well- 
known  saying:  'If  Jonathan  Edward*, 
turned  romancer,  had  dramatised  hi= 
sermon.  Sinners  in  the  Hand  of  an 
Angry  God.  he  could  not  have  written 
a  more  terrific  story  of  guilt  and  retri- 
bution than  The  Scarlet  Letter.'  Tren- 
chantly suggestive,  too,  is  his  remark  on 
the  alleged  caricature  of  Dickens:  'Such 
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caricature  as  this  is  to  character  what 
epigram  is  to  fact, — a  mode  of  conveying 
truth  more  distinctly  by  suggesting  it 
through  a  brilliant  exaggeration.'  " 

There  are  signs  of  a  considerable  re- 
vival of  interest  of  late  in  the  books  of 

Wilkie  Collins,  and  we 
The  Return  of  advise  such  of  our  read- 
Collins  ers  as  have  the  time  to 

dip  again  into  the  pages 
of  The  Moonstone  and  The  Woman  in 
While.  With  the  possible  exception  of 
Eugene  Sue's  The  Mysteries  of  Paris, 
The  Woman  in  White  was  unquestion- 
ably the  most  popular  serial  ever  printed. 
On  the  publication  day  of  the  weekly  in 
which  the  story  was  appearing  in  parts, 
the  street  in  front  of  the  office  was 
thronged  with  people  anxiously  waiting 
for  a  new  instalment  of  the  adventures 
of  Laura  Fairleigh,  Ann  Catherick,  the 
treacherous  Baronet,  and  the  diabolically 
fascinating  Count  Fosco.  Mr.  Arthur 
Compton-Rickett.  in  a  recent  article  on 
Collins,  calls  The  Moonstone  "a  master- 
piece of  construction."  From  the  im- 
pressive opening  scene,  where  the  gem 
is  shown  in  its  splendid  eastern  setting. 
through  all  the  mazes  of  the  story,  down 
to    its   final    recapture   by    the   Indians, 


there  is  not  a  scene  which  does  not  carry 
forward  the  tale,  not  a  character  that 
has  not  a  part  to  play  in  the  solution  of 
the  mystery.  The  parts  fit  into  one  an- 
other and  correlate  with  all  the  neatness 
of  those  picture  puzzles  that  are  the  de- 
spair and  delight  of  childhood.  No  other 
English  novelist  can  equal  Collins  in  this 
respect.  To  find  his  peer  we  must  turn 
to  Gaboriau  and  Du  Boisgobey. 

This  technical  skill  of  Collins  was 
recognised  and  admired  by  the  brother 
craftsmen  of  his  day.  Dickens  pro- 
fessed to  find  The  Moonstone  rather 
poor  reading,  yet  Collins's  influence  may 
be  traced  in  all  his  later  works  from 
Bleak  House  to  The  Mystery  of  Edwin 
Drood.  Indeed,  Mr.  Compton-Rickett 
finds  in  Our  Mutual  Friend  not  only  the 
methods  of  Wilkie  Collins,  but  also  the 
little  tricks  of  manner.  Collins's  in- 
fluence may  also  be  traced  to  two  at  least 
of  Anthony  Trollope's  novels,  and  there 
is  the  suggestion  that  Felix  Holt  and 
Desperate  Remedies  owe  something  to 
the  author  of  The  Woman  in  White.   In 
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common  with  at  least  two  o£  his  con- 
temporaries, Dickens  and  Reade,  Col- 
lins's  conception  of  the  novel  was  that 
of  a  written  drama.  In  sheer  descrip- 
tive power  the  two  former  were  greatly 
superior,  yet,  of  the  three,  Collins  yielded 
least  to  the  tendency  to  confuse  mere 


Robert  Widemann  Barrett  Browning, 
who  died  afr  Asolo,   Italy,  July   eighth, 
deserves     just     a      little 
Barrett  more  attention  than  the 

Browning  usual     son     of     a     dis- 

tinguished    father     and 
mother  whose  own  achievement  has  been 


HOUSE     IN     THE     C 

SA     CrniH,     FLORENCE, 

ERE     ELIZABETH     BA 

RETT     BROWNING     DIED 

theatricalism  with  dramatic  effect.  The 
secret  of  Collins's  power  lay  not  in  mere 
description  but  in  suggestion.  He  excites 
us  not  by  what  he  tells  us  but  what  he 
does  not  tell  us.  The  compelling  inter- 
est which  holds  the  reader  of  The 
Woman  in  While  and  The  Moonstone 
is  due  less  to  the  vivid  description  of 
dramatic  incidents  than  to  the  artful 
su^estion  of  some  impending  fate. 


nothing  astonishing,  His  life  as  a  child 
was  so  closely  hnked  to  the  reminis- 
cences of  the  Brownings  in  Italy.  Visi- 
tors to  the  Casa  Guidi,  Florence,  sehloni 
failed  to  mention  the  ethereal- looking 
child.  Bayard  Taylor  wrote:  ''Their 
child,  a  blue-eyed,  golden-haired  boy  ot 
two  years  old,  stammered  Italian  sen- 
tences only;  he  knew  nothing  yet  of  his 
native  tongue.     He  has  since  exhibited 
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a  remarkable  genius  for  music  and 
drawing,  a  fortunate  circumstance,  for 
inherited  genius  is  always  fresher  and 
more  vigorous  when  it  seeks  a  new  form 
of  expression."  Mrs,  Browning  herself 
wrote  to  Leigh  Hunt ;  "You  are  aware 
that  that  child,  I  am  more  proud  of  than 
twenty  Auroras,  even  after  Leigh  Hunt 
has  praised  them.  He  is  eight  years  old, 
but  reads  English,  Italian,  French.  Ger- 
man, and  plays  the  piano — then  is  the 
sweetest     child."       Barrett     Browning 


period  of  Nietzsche's  life,  which  was 
neglected  in  the  larger  work  and  is  little 
known.  The  public  is  familiar  with  the 
solitary  Nietzsche  of  later  years,  but  not 
with  the  young  and  enthusiastic 
Nietzsche,  who  in  the  early  70's  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  university  pro- 
fessor and  as  an  essayist  and  lecturer. 
Tlie  first  volume  covers  the  period  from 
1844  to  1876.  It  is  written  in  the  ador- 
ing spirit  of  a  devoted  relative  and  a  dis- 
ciple.    The  author's  excu.se  for  this  is 


THE  "FHANCONIA"    STUDENT  CI 


adopted  art  as  his  profession,  studying 
in  Antwerp  and  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
His  achievement  was  by  no  means  great. 

Frau  Forster- Nietzsche,  the  author  of 
the  large  biography  in  three  volumes,  has 
published  simultaneously 
The  New  Life  in  German  and  English 
of  Nietzsche  a  new  biography  of  her 
brother,  in  an  abridged 
form  which  will  fill  two  volumes,  of 
which  one  volume  has  already  appeared, 
translated  by  Anthony  M.  Ludovici.  It 
is  written  with  the  double .  purpose  of 
supplying  a  work  that  should  be  more 
accessible  to  the  general  reader  than  her 
previous  voluminous  biography,  and  that 
should  bring   out  especially   the  earlier 


that  she  was  unacquainted  with  any 
facts  concerning  her  brother  that  did  not 
redound  to  his  credit.  She  says  she  ap- 
proached his  lifelong  friend.  Baron  von 
Gersdorff,  on  this  subject,  asking  him 
if  he  could  not  tell  her  anything  unfa- 
vourable concerning  her  brother,  for  in 
her  picture  there  was  too  little  shade. 
Gersdorff  replied: 

"I  can  remember  nothing;  he  was  all  light. 
It  was  we,  his  friends,  who  did  not  under- 
stand him,  who  contributed  the  shade  10  his 
life." 

Frau  Forster-Nietzsche  thinks  this  em- 
phasis on  the  early  lite  of  the  philoso- 
pher important  as  bringing  out  the  chief 
problem  of  his  career. 
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of  the  school  it  is  written :  'On  kavtog  school, 
boys  ar«  forbidden  to  jump  and  nm  about  in 
the  street,  but  must  walk  quietly  and  deco- 
rously to  their  homes.' " 


RouBiean  as  « 
Present  Political 
Issne 


The  bicentenary  of  the  birth  of  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau  was  the  occasion  of  a 
debate  in  the  French 
Chamber  that  seems 
verj-  strange  to  a  reader 
of  current  American 
political  discussion.  It  turned  on  Rous- 
seau's philosophic  ideas.  Fancy  a  debate 
in  the  American  Congress  or  the  British 
Parliament  that  turned  on  a  question  of 
political  philosophy!  The  question  be- 
fore the  Chamber  was  whether  it  should 
participate  in  the  celebration — appro- 
priate the  public  money  to  the  glorifica- 
tion of  Rousseau,  M.  ^Iau^ice  Barres,  the 
Academician,  protested,  as  a  champion  of 
the  old  order,  against  stamping  with  the 
approval  of  the  state  a  body  of  doctrines 


NIETZSCHE     . 


For  it  is  a  problem  that  Friedrich  Nietzsche, 
who  denied  our  present  moral  values,  or  at 
least  traced  them  to  sources  absolutely  unsus- 
pected hitherto — this  Transvaluer  of  all  Values 
—should  himself  have  fulfilled  all  the  loftiest 
and  most  subtle  demands  made  by  the  morality 
now  preached  among  us.  And  he  did  not  do 
this  because  of  any  nraral  imperative,  but 
from  a  perfectly  cheerful  inability  to  act  other- 
wise.   I  leave  it  to  others  to  solve  this  problem. 

The  picture  indeed  is  that  of  a  correct 
and.  in  some  respects,  rather  priggish 
child,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  fol- 
lowing incident : 

One  day,  just  as  school  was  over,  there  was 
3  heavy  downpour  of  rain,  and  we  looked  out 
along  the  Pricslergasse  for  our  Friti.  All  the 
boys  were  running  like  mad  lo  their  homes. 
At  last  little  Fritz  also  appeared,  walking 
slowly  along,  with  his  cap  covering  his  slate 
and  his  little  handkerchief  spread  over  the 
whole.  Mamma  waved  and  called  out  lo  him 
H-hen  he  was  some  way  off:  "Run,  child,  run"' 
The  sheets  of  rain  prevented  us  catching  his 
reply.  When  our  mother  remonstrated  with 
him  for  coming  home  soaked  to  the  skin,  he 
replied   seriously:   "But.   mamma,  in   the  rules 
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that  tended  logically  to  the  state's  de- 
struction. That  sort  of  intellectual  in- 
consistency would  not  trouble  an  Ameri- 
can or  English  public  man  in  the  least. 
Neither  in  this  country  nor  in  England 
are  politics  concerned  with  the  ultimate 
destination  of  ideas.  They  are  concerned 
wholly  with  the  conflict  of  immediate  iq^ 
terests.  But  those  astonishing  French- 
men actually  believe  in  the  practical 
work-a-day  importance  of  mere  ideas. 
If  they  are  irreligious  they  wish  to  de- 
stroy religion.  If  they  are  religious, 
they  refuse  to  make  room  in  their  hearts 
for  an  irreligious  philosophy.  Hence  M, 
Maurice  Barres  d  propos  of  the  Rous- 
seau monument. 

At  the  hour  in  which   we  are,   have  you 
really  the  idea  that  it  is   useful  and  fruitful 


■JEAK   JACQUES   ROUSSEAU 

lo  exalt  solemnly  in  the  naipe  of  the  .itate  the 
man  who  invented  the  detestable  paradox  that 
pnts  society  outside  of  nature  and  stirs  the 
individual  against  society  in  the  name  of 
nature?  It  is  not  at  the  moment  when  you 
strike  down  like  dogs  those  who  rise  against 
society,  saying  it  is  unjust  and  evil,  and  de- 
clare war  to  the  death  against  it,  that  we 
ought  to  glorify  the  man  claimed'  justly  as 
theirs  by  all  theorists  of  anarchy.  Nothing 
stands  between  Kropotkin  and  Jean  Grave 
and  Rousseau— and  neither  Kropotkin  nor 
Jean  Grave  can  intellectually  refuse  lo  own 
as  theirs  Gamier  and  Bonnot.  .  .  .  Gentlemen, 
I  have  the  right  to  say  that  for  men  of 
government,  the  glorification  of  Rousseau's 
principles  is  a  demonstration '  with  no  deep 
underlying  truth.  Is  it  a  mechanical  gesture. 
some  old  band  air  which  you   are  going  to 
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the  Edict  of  Nantes,"  and  admired  Cha- 
teaubriand despite  his  hostility  to  liberal 


Really,  we  ask  why  you,  on  your  side,  cannot 
do  the  same  for  Rousseau? 


KOUSSBAU  AND  VOLTAIKE 

'"'voh»in!'^^s''to  vi^o'^ui'argu'menL'   D^wn  ol 
tbc  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

play  without  stopping  to  examine  its  meaning? 
Or,  worse  yet,  have  yon  put  to  yourselves 
the  objections  which  I  raise,  but  dare  not 
refuse  such  homage  to  one  catalogued  among 
the  saints  of  the  Revolution? 


Despite   the   deserved   contempt   into 
which  the  Max  Nordau  theories  of  lit- 
erature have  long  since 
Pathology  of       fallen,  American  medical 
the  Unusual  men  are  still  busily  en- 

gaged in  Sunday  supple- 
ments proving  the  insanity  of  exceptional 
persons  with  whom  they  disagree  and 
the  morbid  origin  of  any  book  that  they 
do  not  understand.  One  of  them  has 
recently  tried  to  reduce  literary  criticism 
to  terms  of  bacteriology,  tracing  the 
hopeful  passages  in  Stevenson  to  tu- 
berculous bacilli,  the  invective  of  Carlyle 
and  the  pessimism  of  Nietzsche  to  cer- 
tain bacilli  in  the  colon,  and  arguing  in 
general  that  men  wrote  as  they  did  not 
in  spite  of  their  diseases  but  on  account 
of  them.  If  he  finds  anything  that  he 
dislikes  in  their  writings  he  attributes  it 
to  some  disease.  By  this  naive  method 
one  can  damn  one's  enemies  under  the 
guise  of  charity  and  with  an  appearance 


The  government's  spokesman  was  that 
frank  and  eloquent  defender  of  anti- 
clericalism,  M.  Viviani,  whose  exultant 
exclamations  at  the  godlessness  of  the 
Republic  so  delighted  the  Chamber  in 
1906,  that  they  voted  to  have  them  posted 
up  in  all  the  communes  of  France.  At 
that  time  he  had  said  among  other 
things : 

We  have  torn  from  the  people's  soul  all 
belief  in  another  life.  .  .  .  With  magnificent 
gesture  we  have  quenched  in  the  sky  those 
lights  which  none  shall  again  kindle.  Do  you 
think  our  work  is  over?    It  begins. 


In  reply  to  M.  Barres,  M.  Viviani  de- 
clared that  the  government  in  honouring 
Rousseau  was  not  necessarily  applaud- 
ing all  his  ideas.  Surely  there  was 
enough  in  both  his  literary  and  his  philo- 
sophical work  to  justify  the  government's 
demonstration.  Frenchmen  of  radical 
tendencies  admired  Bossuet  despite  "his 
abominable  eulc^  of  the  Revocation  of 
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of  scientific  precision.  Unfortunately, 
it  has  been  a  little  overdone  and  the  pub- 
lic has  become  suspicious.  Some  months 
ago,  for  example,  an  ardent  anti-Roose- 
velt alienist  swore  by  all  the  laws  of 
psychopathy,  psychiatry,  psychotherapy, 
neurology,  empirical  psychology  or 
whatever  it  was,  that  if  ever  there  was 
a  paranoiac  it  was  Colonel  Roosevelt, 
and  he  dared  him  to  come  to  his  clinic 
and  prove  himself  sane.  He  knew  well 
enough  that  if  he  could  once  get  Colonel 
Roosevelt  at  his  clinic  he  would  so  diag- 
nose the  deviltry  in  him  that  no  stand- 
pat  Republican  alienist  would  advise  his 
being  at  large.  Roosevelt  is  fond  of 
crowds — ochlophilism ;  drinks  too  much 
milk — ^galaktomania ;  attacks  wild  ani- 
mals— theriomachy;  talks  too  freely — 
hyperlalagy ;  and  writes  too  many  letters 
— epistolorrhea.  Where  others  would 
simply  swear  at  a  man,  the  alienist  lets 
drive  at  him  with  Greek  derivatives. 

In  like  manner  this  latest  medico-lit- 
erary theory  disposes  of  authors  who 
happen  to  be  unusual — 

Carlyle  and,  I  believe,  Rousseau  suffered 
from  a  superabundance  of  colon  bacilli  in 
their  systems.  To  this  may  be  traced  Carlyle's 
pessimistic  philosophy  and  Rousseau's  impa- 
tience and  dissatisfaction  with  human  con- 
ditions. 

...  I  never  think  of  Schopenhauer  as  a 
philosopher,  but  merely  as  a  man  who  was 
simply  suffering  from  the  colon  bacillus. 
Nietzsche  belonged  to  the  same  group. 
Whether  Ibsen  did  or  not  I  don't  want  to  say 
until  I  have  studied  his  life  more  carefully. 
The  civilised  world  at  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  was  flooded  with  pessimistic 
literature.  I'm  frank  to  say  that  my  bacterio- 
literary  theory  has  always  kept  me  from  tak- 
ing this  pessimistic  literature  very  seriously. 

Among  others  known  to  have  done  re- 
markable work  under  the  stimulus  of  dis- 
ease germs  are  mentioned  Byron,  De 
Maupassant,  General  Grant,  Cecil 
Rhodes,  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  Hawthorne, 
Thoreau,  Tosti,  Wagner,  and  Liszt. 

True   Britons   were   greatly  shocked, 

if    we   may   trust   their 
Wounded  weekly  paragraphers,  by 

Dignity  the  goings-on  at  our  re- 

cent political  convention^. 
Ought  these  grave  councils  of  the  nation 


to  be  robbed  of  their  seriousness  and  dig- 
nity by  horseplay  and  the  dance?  To 
English  readers,  they  said,  it  seemed  al- 
most incredible  that  delegates  to  a  politi- 
cal convention  should  burst  into  song  or 
Turkey  trots  or  shout  in  chorus  for 
thirty  minutes  or  collide  with  one  an- 
other or  shake  their  fi3ts  at  chairmen's 
noses.  The  British  weekly  paragraphcr 
announced  in  his  well-considered  way 
that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  though  it 
grieved  him  sorely  to  wound  the  feel- 
ings of  the  United  States,  that  such  acts 
as  these  were  not  to  be  regarded  as  the 
acts  of  perfect  gentlemen.  Painful 
though  the  duty  was,  he  nevertheless  felt 
constrained  to  remind  America  that  in 
national  assemblages  of  the  first  impor- 
tance concerned  with  so  grave  an  issue 
as  the  choice  of  a  candidate  for  the  high- 
est office  in  the  land  it  was  essential  that 
a  certain  standard  of  dignity  should  be 
upheld.  He  would  venture  to  add,  and 
so  forth,  and  so  forth.  All  who  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  habits  of  British  weekly 
journalism  will  readily  see  these  impor- 
tant sentiments  repeating  themselves  and 
expanding  all  through  one  column  and 
half-way  down  the  next,  filling  exactly 
the  space  between  the  article  on  "The 
German  Menace"  and  the  article  on 
"Tree  Toads  in  Derbyshire."  Not  one 
word  have  we  to  say  to  this,  all  of  which 
is  as  sound  and  true  as  a  perfectly 
healthy  slumber.  We  merely  add  the  fol- 
lowing nummary  of  British  political 
events  that  took  place  at  about  the  same 
time  that  the  above  comments  were 
printed. 

June  25.  A  Socialist  member  hurls 
himself  at  the  Treasury  bench  and  shakes 
his  fist  in  the  faces  of  Mr.  Asquith  and 
the  other  ministers. 

June  26.  A  woman  flings  herself  upon 
Mr.  McKenna,  the  Home  Secretary, 
while  with  the  royal  party  and  tries  to 
tear  him  to  pieces — fortunately  in  vain. 

June  28.  Window-smashing  by  ladies 
reported  to  be  general  throughout  the 
British  Isles.  Woman  springs  upon  Mr. 
Asquith  at  a  reception  and  seizing  him  by 
the  coat  collar  shakes  him  into  inarticu- 
late helplessness  until  she  is  thrown  by 
two  men  down  the  stairs. 

There  is  no  reason  for  regarding  these 
three  stirring  events  as  at  all  exceptional. 
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Probably  any  other  week  would  be  much 
the  same.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  cable 
to  this  country  every  time  Mr.  Asquith 
IS  shaken  or  Mr.  Churchill  has  his  high 
hat  smashed  upon  his  head.  Probably 
such  items  are  published  only  when  other 
news  runs  short.  It  is  safe  to  assume, 
therefore,  that  these  and  kindred  inci- 
dents are  merely  matters  of  British  po- 
litical routine. 


Attacks  on  Mr.  Churchill,  by  the  way, 
range  all  the  way  from  the  bold  femi- 
nine dash  at  his  high  hat 
A  Laborious         to  the  covert  thrust  at 
Libel  his    reputation    through 

the  medium  of  eighteenth 
century  political  verse  reeking  with  clas- 
sical allusion.  Blackwood's  for  Feb- 
ruary contained  a  lampoon  on  Mr. 
Churchill,  so  deep,  so  classically  worded, 
that  the  editor  did  not  in  the  least  know 
who  or  what  was  meant  till  Mr.  Churchill 
sued  him  for  libel.  It  was  entitled  a 
"Lost  Letter  from  Ancient  Rome,"  and 
purported  to  be  a  letter  from  Cicero  to 
Atticus,  which  the  translator  had  thrown 
into  the  form  of  Swift's  metrical  Epis- 
tles.   In  it  occurs  the  following  passage : 


Clodius  by  nature  is  no  slug 

Like  Pompey:   dagger,  dungeon,  drug, 

All  urge  him  on  his  wild  career: 

He  craves  excitement,  far  or  near. 

Behold   him,   just  from   school    released, 

Playing  at  soldiers  in  the  Eastl 

From  discipline  he  seeks  relief 

In  mutiny  against  his  chief. 

More   fond  of  warlike  words  than  blows, 

When   captured  by  our  Asian   foes. 

How  cleverly  he  homeward  stole, 

And  broke  his  prison  and  parole! 

The  last  three  lines  reviving  the  old  and 
frequently  disproved  story  that  Mr. 
Churchill  broke  his  parole  when  he  es- 
caped from  his  Boer  captors  at  the  time 
of  the  South  African  war  were  held  by 
the  court  to  constitute  a  libel.  Mr. 
Churchill  repeated  the  true  story  of  his 
escape  and  the  defendants  were  unable 
to  bring  in  the  slightest  evidence  for 
their  version.  The  poem  ran  to  several 
pages  and  was  most  elaborately  con- 
trived, bristling  with  references  to  Roman 
politics  and  fortified  with  footnotes  cit- 


ing passages  from  the  Roman  historians 
as  authority  for  its  details.  The  writer 
must  have  toiled  for  a  month  on  this 
pedantic  and  wearisome  ambuscade  for 
his  political  enemy.  Unfortunately,  from 
the  reader's  point  of  view,  Mr.  Churchill 
sued  only  for  nominal  damages. 


Just  as  there  is  an  English  Winston 
Churchill    and    an    American    Winston 

Churchill,  there  is  an 
The  Two  English  Robert  Bridges 

Bridges  and  an  American  Robert 

Bridges.  A  little  time 
ago  when  the  news  came  that  Oxford 
University  was  about  to  bestow  distin- 
guished honours  on  Henry  James  and 
Robert  Bridges,  many  American  readers 
thought  that  the  latter  meant  the  gentle- 
man who  has  written  so  genially  under 
the  pseudonym  of  "Droch."  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  English  Robert  Bridges 
IS  many  years  older  than  the  American. 
He  is  a  distinguished  physician,  and  his 
publications  include  numerous  plays, 
poems,  and  essays. 


A   propos  of   the   popularity   of   the 
American  novel  in  England,  about  which 

Gertrude  Atherton  wrote 
at  length  in  the  Book- 
man two  years  ago  last 
summer,  it  i$  interesting 
to  note  that  the  four  books  selected  by 
one  of  the  most  discriminating  of  Eng- 
lish publishers  to  begin  a  new  series  of 
reprints  are  Hall  Caine's  The  Bondsman, 
The  Ebb  Tide,  by  Stevenson  and  Lloyd 
Osborne,  The  Call  of  the  Wild,  by  Jack 
London,  and  Soldiers  of  Fortune,  by 
Richard  Harding  Davis. 


American 
Books  in 
England 


A   publisher's  announcement   informs 
us  that  Robert  Hichens,  spending  last 

year  in  Italy,  found  it  ex- 
The  Fierce  pedient  to  travel  "incog." 

White  Light         Such  is  the  fierce,  white 

light  that  beats  about  the 
throne  of  successful  authorship.  The 
report  does  not  say  whether  Mr.  Hichens, 
trying  to  escape  his  fame,  sought  ob- 
scurity by  registering  at  hotels  as  "Baron 
Felix,"  or  "the  Earl  of  Grosvenor." 
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There  is  always  an  interest  as  to  who 
is  the  most  prolific  writer  of  the  moment. 

Mr.  Clement  K.  Shorter 
The  Most  Pro-  in  his  literary  letter  to 
lific  Writer  the   London   Sphere   of 

June  22d  puts  forward 
as  his  candidate  Mr.  Maurice  Baring. 
Here  are  a  few  of  Mr.  Baring's  recent 
books :  Landmarks  in  Russian  Literature, 
Diminutive  Dramas,  Dead  Letters,  Pros- 
erpine:  A  Masque;  Disideria:  a  Play, 
and  The  Collected  Poems  of  Maurice 
Baring. 

"One  of  the  funniest  stories  told  about 
her— Miss  Carolyn  Wells — is  that  by  one 

of  her  numerous  pub- 
A  Very  Ushers,    who   asked  her 

Old  Friend  'Why  do  you  always  send 

your  book  manuscripts 
in  a  five-pound  candy  box?'  To  which 
she  replied :  'When  I  feel  that  I  am  go- 
ing to  write  a  book  I  always  buy  a  five- 
pound  box  of  candy  and  a  pint  of  ink, 
and  then  I  begin  to  write,  and  when  the 
candy  is  all  gone  and  the  ink  all  used  up 
I  know  that  the  book  is  long  enough.' " 
The  first  time  that  we  read  this  story 
we  considered  it  a  very  good  one.  That 
was  many  years  ago.  Since  then  we  have 
met  it  in  various  disguises,  but  it  is  al- 
ways the  same  old  story.  We  respect- 
fully suggest  to  Miss  Wells  that  it  has 
now  reached  a  venerable  old  age,  and  is 
entitled  to  a  well-earned  rest  from  fur- 
ther earthly  labours. 

Lord  Byron  is  an  interesting  figure  in 
The  Diary  of  Frances  Lady  Shelley,  a 

book  which  has  been  re- 
Byron  and  ceiving  a  good  deal  of 
Wellington  apparently  well-deserved 

attention  from  discrimi- 
nating readers  both  in  England  and  in 
this  country.  Lady  Shelley  first  met  the 
poet  at  the  home  of  Colonel  Leigh,  the 
husband  of  Byron's  sister. 

Mrs.  Leigh  told  me  that  he  spent  most  of 
the  night  writing  a  poem,  which  was  to  be 
called  "The  Corsair."  As  he  did  not  leave 
his  room  until  after  midday,  our  intercourse 
was  restricted.  He  is  decidedly  handsome, 
and  can  be  very  agreeable.  He  seems  to  be 
easily  put  out  by  trifles,  and,  at  times,  looks 
terribly  savage.  He  was  very  patient  with 
Mrs.  Leigh's  children,  who  were  not  in  the 
least  in  awe  of  him.    He  bore  their  distract- 


ing intrusions  into  his  room  with  imper- 
turbable good  humour.  Mrs.  Leigh  has  evi- 
dently great  moral  influence  over  her  brother, 
who  listens  to  her  occasional  admonitions  with 
a  sort  of  playful  acquiescence.  But  I  doubt 
the  permanence  of  their  effect  upon  his  way- 
ward nature.  Her  manner  toward  him  is 
decidedly  maternal;  it  is  as  though  she  were 
reproving  a   thoughtless   child. 

Later,  at  Mrs.  Leigh's  request.  Lady 
Shelley  accompanied  her  to  Piccadilly 
Terrace  to  call  on  Lady  Byron.  On  the 
way  Mrs.  Leigh  spoke  a  good  deal  about 
her  brother,  to  whose  faults  she  was  by 
no  means  insensible,  and  expressed  the 
hope  that  a  good  wife  would  be  his  sal- 
vation. He  had  been  much  run  after 
and  spoiled  by  women.  As  the  visitors 
were  about  to  be  ushere.d  into  the  draw- 
ing-room the  door  suddenly  opened,  and 
Lord  Byron  stood  before  them.  Lady 
Shelley  was,  for  the  moment,  taken 
aback  by  his  sudden  appearance;  but 
contrived  to  utter  a  few  words,  by  way 
of  congratulation.  The  poet  did  not 
seem  to  think  that  the  matter  was 
adapted 'to  good  wishes;  and  looked  as 
though  he  resented  the  intrusion.  He 
received  the  congratulations  coldly,  and 
the  expression  on  his  face  was  almost 
demoniacal.  Lady  Byron,  on  the  other 
hand,  received  them  courteously,  but 
Lady  Shelley  felt  at  once  that  she  was 
not  the  sort  of  woman  with  whom  she 
ever  could  be  intimate.  But  Mrs.  Leigh 
seemed  to  be  fond  of  her,  at  all  events 
grateful  to  her  for  taking  the  responsi- 
bility which  such  a  marriage  entailed. 

There  long  existed  a  close  friendship 
between  Lady  Shelley  and  the  great 
Duke  of  Wellington.  Immediately  after 
the  news  of  Waterloo  had  been  received 
in  England  the  Shelleys  journeyed  to 
Paris.  The  Duke  came  to  call  upon 
them  at  once,  a  visit  which  Lady  Shelley 
describes  with  a  kind  of  ecstasy.  For  in 
those  days  Wellington,  in  London,  was 
treated  almost  as  a  sovereign  prince. 
His  conversation  conferred  distinction. 
His  wish  was  law.  Talking  to  his  hosts 
of  the  great  battle,  he  said  that  nothing 
but  the  peculiar  protection  of  Providence 
could  have  saved  him  on  the  field.  "The 
finger  of  God  was  upon  me,"  was  the 
way  he  expressed  it.     He  said  that  at 
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one  time  he  was  galloping  alone  in  the 
rear  of  the  British  line,  having  dis- 
patched all  aides-de-camp  on  errands, 
when  suddenly  the  Belgians  opened  fire 
upon  him.  Without  drawing  rein  he 
sent  off  a  Sardinian  officer  who  hap- 
pened to  be  near  him.  "Tell  them,"  said 
the  Duke,  "that  I  am  the  Commander  in 
Chief."  This  had,  of  course,  the  desired 
effect.  On  the  clay  before  the  battle, 
the  Duke  rode  to  the  Prussian  headquar- 
ters to  find  out  whether  he  could  depend 
upon  Blucher's  co-operation.  It  was 
agreed  between  them  that  night,  that  al- 
though the  Prussians  were,  for  the  mo- 
ment, completely  disorganised,  yet,  if 
Wellington  were  attacked  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  the  Prussians  would  come  to  his 
support  with  all  speed.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  Wellington  was  not  attacked,  then 
the  Prussians  and  the  British  were  to 
make  a  joint  attack  on  the  French  on 
June  nineteenth.  This  is  a  point  about 
which  there  has  always  been  consider- 
able controversy. 

One  topic  on  which  a  great  deal  of  fu- 
tile argument  is  expended  is  the  reason 
why    certain    successful 
w   B   Huwell  English  novelists  of  the 
"'  "■  •"  younger  generation  find 

favour  in  America  so 
much  sooner  than  others.  Mr.  William 
J.   Locke,   for  instance,  waited   for  ten 
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years  before,  with  the  advent  of  The 
Beloved  Vagabond,  we  awoke  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  personality.  Arnold 
Hennett  and  Leonard  Merrick  have  had 
analogous  experiences,  differing  only  in 
degree.  William  De  Morgan  and  John 
Galsworthy,  on  the  other  hand,  gained 
a  hearing  simultaneously  in  both  coun- 
tries; while  others  again  are  still  wait- 
ing for  recognition, — and  conspicuous  in 
the  latter  group  is  Mr.  W.  B.  Maxwell, 
author  of  hi  Cotton  Wool.  Mr.  Max- 
well is  recognised  in  England  as  one  of 
the  few  substantially  successful  writers 
of  fiction.  His  stories  are  sought  after 
for  serial  purposes ;  and  each  new  vohune 
is  expected  to  average  a  sale  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  thousand  in  its  first 
season.  His  latest  story,  In  Cotton 
Wool,  was  reprinted  no  less  than  four 
times  within  two  months  of  publication, 
and  is  already  being  talked  of  by  the  re- 
viewers as  the  big  book  of  the  season.  Yet 
in  America,  up  to  the  present  moment, 
he  has  had  little  more  than  a  succcs  d'es- 
tittte,- — cordial  notices,  personal  letters 
from  a  few  of  our  more  discriminating 
writers,  requests  from  a  few  magazines 
for  short  stories  and  special  articles.  But 
to  the  general  reading  public  his  name 
means  even  less  than  that  of  Locke  prior 
to  The  Morals  of  Marcus,  or  Hichens 
up  to  the  advent  of  The  Garden  of 
Allah. 
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A  friend  of  long  experience  in  the 
world  o(*  books  and  almost  equally  fa- 
miliar with  conditions  prevailing  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  advanced  a  rather 
ingenious  theory  to  account  for  Ameri- 
can indifference  toward  the  group  of 
writers  who,  at  the  present  moment,  are 
being  taken  very  seriously  in  their  own 
country.^ — and  in  this  connection  the 
names  were  mentioned,  among  others,  of 
Maxwell,  Bennett,  and  H.  G.  Wells,  in 
his   later   manner.     The   theory   as   set 


forth  was  this :  that  this  younger  gronp 
had  in  common  the  tendency  to  take  for 
their  leading  characters  people  who,  in 
their  circumstances  or  in  themselves, 
sometimes  in  both,  are  exceptional  rather 
than  average  people.  You  begin  by 
identifying  yourself  with  the  hero  or 
heroine;  and  then,  little  by  little,  as  the 
story  progresses,  the  special  traits  of 
character,  and  the  unusual  conditions  of 
environment,  emphasise  more  and  more 
the  distance  that  separates  you  from 
them.  And  because  this  type  of  novel 
is  in  a  measure  unusual,  America  is  a 


little  slow  in  accepting  it.  In  Cotton  ' 
Wool  serves  admirably  as  an  example  of 
the  type.  We  all  of  us  can  call  to  mind  I 
one  or  two  Cotton  Wool  men  in  our  own  , 
circle  of  acquaintance;  men  who  drift 
through  life,  with  nobody  to  think  of 
save  themselves;  men  with  no  settled 
business,  but  with  an  assured  income,  , 
just  large  enough  to  allow  them  to  alter- 
nate between  London  and  Xew  York. 
Palm  Beach  and  the  Riviera.  Wc  may 
even  recognise  ourselves,  in  a  vague  way, 
in  those  opening  chapters  of  In  Cotloii 
Wool, — for  who  is  there  who  has  not.  at 
some  time,  chosen  the  line  of  least  re- 
sistance, and  fooled  himself  into  think- 
ing that  he  was  making  a  sacrifice  by  do- 
ing so?  But  very  soon  Mr.  Maxwell 
begins  to  develop  the  personality  of 
Lenny  Calcroft  in  swift,  sure  lines,  and 
we  see  that  he  is  giving  us.  not  an  aver- 
age case  of  self-indulgence,  but  the  ex- 
treme, relentless  tragedy  of  a  strong 
man's  slow  disintegration  through  con- 
stant pampering  of  the  flesh,  until  he 
ends,  a  neurotic  wreck,  in  the  insane 
ward  of  a  private  asylum.  Undoubtedly, 
a  pleasanter  story  could  have  been  built 
on  the  same  theme,  carried  to  a  less  ex- 
treme point.  But  it  is  equally  true  that 
Mr.  Maxwell's  method  stays  longer  in 
the  memory.  ^^ 

Oddly  enough,  Mr.  Maxwell  himself 
is  in  private  life  surrounded  with  many 
of  the  comfortable  conditions  of  his  own 
Cotton  Wool  hero;  he  has  an  indepen- 
dent income;  he  has  a  semi-invalid 
mother,  known  to  three  generations  of 
novel  readers  as  Miss  Braddon,  who  is 
never  quite  happy  if  he  is  long  away: 
but,  unlike  Lenny  Calcroft.  he  is  mar- 
ried and  happy  in  the  multifold  interests 
of  his  family  and  his  profession.  Why 
it  is  that  his  mind  persists  in  running 
upon  sombre  themes,  is  a  question  which 
he  often  asks  himself.  It  is  told  of  him 
that  in  private  conversation  he  has  often 
debated  the  reason  of  this  tendency ;  he 
is  not  morbid,  he  argues,  he  has,  on  the 
contrary,  every  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  life;  and  yet,  beyond  a  certain 
point,  his  stories  tend  to  move  onward 
and  downward,  at  an  accelerating  rate 
toward  an  inevitable  tragedy.  There  \>. 
however,  nothing  approaching  sameness 
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in  Mr.  Maxwell's  stories.  In  plot  and  in 
setting  they  exhibit  a  wide  diversity  of 
interests,  a  knowledge  of  life  in  many 
phases.  The  Ragged  Messenger  con- 
cerns itself,  more  or  less  directly,  with 
certain  phases  of  religious  belief.  Viv- 
ian and  Mrs.  Thompson  dealt  with  the 
life  of  the  shop.  In  The  Guarded  Flame 
and  The  Rest  Cure  the  central  interest 
is  pathological,  a  study  of  nervous  dis- 
ease. In  Hill  Rest  the  plot  turns  upon 
speculative  building.  In  Seymour  Charl- 
ton and  in  Cotton  Wool  we  have  two 
tliflferent  aspects  of  the  harm  which  lurks 
in  money.  Yet,  in  the  words  of  a  re- 
cent English  reviewer,  who  had  been 
commenting  on  Mr.  Maxwell's  versa- 
tility, "it  would  not  be  right  to  say  that 
he  'gets  his  case  up,'  He  happens  to  be 
fascinated  by  many  different  sides  of 
life.  He  studies  them  for  pleasure;  then 
the  results  of  his  quiet,  leisurely  ob- 
servation come  in  handy  for  his  books. 
If  his  subjects  were  'fnugged  up'  in  a 
hurry,  for  a  special  purpose,  he  would  be 
caught  tripping,  as  lawyers  are.  He 
never  is.  He  would,  by  the  way,  have 
made  a  good  figure  as  a  lawyer.  His 
grave,  clean-shaven,  thoughtfully-lined 
face,  over  which  there  flits  constantly  the 
pleasantest  of  smiles,  would  look  well 
under  a  wig.  His  logical,  orderly  mind 
is  capable  of  marshalling  vividly  a  series 
of  complicated  facts,  of  linking  together 
circumstances  with  deadly  precision," 


his  last  days  in  studying  and  reading. 
His  father,  who  was  quite  wealthy  in 
Lithuania,  was  forced  to  leave  his  native 
place  about  forty  years  ago  for  political 
reasons  and  emigrated  with  his  family  to 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  Ezra  Brudno,  his 
talented  son,  has  achieved  distinction 
both  in  law  and  literature. 

Three  editions  of  The  Promised  Land, 
by  Mary  Antin,  have  been  called  for  in 

less  than  three  months, 
"The  Promised  making  a  total  of  over 
Land"  eleven    thousand   copies. 

The  author  finds  herself 
embarrassed    by    the    prominence    into 


It  was  in  the  last  few  years  of  the 
nineteenth  centurj'  that  the  Ghetto  began 

to  figure  in  American 
The  Ghetto  in  literature.  Abraham  Ca- 
Literature  han    was   the  pioneer   in 

the  field  with  Yekl.  Then 
came  Morris  Rosenfeld,  who,  while 
working  in  a  sweatshop  in  an  East  Side 
\ew  York  street,  composed  the  pathetic 
poems  which  were  incorporated  in  Songs 
from  the  Ghetto.  Some  years  elapsed  be- 
fore the  first  work  of  Bruno  Lessing 
and  James  Oppenheim  appeared.  The 
latest  comer  in  the  field  is  Ezra  Brudno, 
the  author  of  One  of  Us.  Mr.  Brudno 
is  Assistant  District  Attorney  in  Cleve- 
land, He  was  born  in  Lithuania,  where 
his  grandfather,  hale  and  hearty  at 
ninety-five,   is  still  living  and  spending 


which  her  book  has  brought  her,  "If  I 
were  to  answer  all  the  questions  that  have 
been  addressed  to  me  since  the  publica- 
tion of  The  Promised  Land,"  she  says, 
"I  should  fill  a  volume  twice  as  thick  as 
the  one  which  provoked  them.  'How  did 
you  come  to  write  your  hook?'  is  a  lead- 
ing question.  The  answer  is  that  in  the 
fulness  of  time  it  wrote  itself,  I  seldom 
meet  anybody  who  is  willing  to  believe 
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this  statement,  but  I  can  only  go  on  re- 
peating it,  since  it  is  the  tmtli.  I  had  no 
plan  when  I  began.  One  day  I  found 
myself  thinking  of  the  time  !  went  to 
school  in  Polotzk,  and  I  wrote  about  that. 
Another  day  I  kept  seeing  the  little  girls 
I  used  to  play  with,  and  I  put  them  in. 
Then  it  was  the  market-place  that 
haunteil  me.  or  the  Dvina  gurgled  in  my 
cars  all  night,  or  there  came  into  my 
mind  a  tale  the  women  used  to  teil  while 
picking  feathers  of  a  winter  evening.  I 
put  these  things  down  just  as  they  came, 
and  so  grew  the  book.  When  it  came  to 
putting  these  fragments  together.  I  found 
that  they  fitted  wonderfully  well,  consid- 
ering their  haphazard  origin.  A  little  re- 
arrangement of  the  loose  sheets,  an  intro- 
ductorj'  sentence  here,  a  connecting 
phrase  there,  and  the  story  fell  into 
chapters  that  named  them.selves.  I  never 
knew  what  I  was  going  to  do  till  it  wa.s 
done.  The  only  part  of  the  Ixmk  that 
was  done  consciously,  with  the  sense  that 
such  and  such  matters  ought  to  be  in- 
cluded,   were    the    first    four   chapters. 


These  were  written  last  of  all.  when  1 
had  exhausted  my  unprompted  reminis- 
cences. It  is  the  only  part  of  the  book 
that  I  worked  over.  The  rest,  especially 
the  American  chapters,  I  dipped  up  from 
the  bottom  of  my  inkwell." 


There  seems  to  be  no  abatement  in  the 
production  of  books  about  the  ill-fate>l 

Titanic  and  the  lesson- 
More  of  the  that  are  to  be  leamcl 
"Titanic"  from  the  disaster  of  h<i 

April.  Last  month  wt 
referred  to  the  liook  by  Mr.  Lawrence 
Iteeseley.  Another  work  on  the  same 
subject  has  just  come  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Filson  Young,  the  exceedingly  tal- 
entc<l  author  of  The  Sands  of  Pleasure. 
Again  there  is  An  Vnsinkable  T\lani<. 
which  is  the  work  of  J.  Bernard  Walker. 
This  last  named  book  has  an  interest  in 
the  fact  that  the  author  is  the  editor  of 
the  Scientific  American.  Mr.  Walker 
was  a  civil  engineer  by  profession,  ami 
entered  the  field  of  journalism  as  the  re- 
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suit  of  frequent  contributions  to  technical 
magazines  written  in  leisure  hours.  He 
has  been  the  editor  of  the  Scientific 
American  for  the  past  seventeen  years, 
during  which  most  of  the  more  impor- 
tant engineering  articles  appearing  in  the 
publication  have  been  written  by  him, 
He  has  made  a  special  study  of  naval 
affairs,  and  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  con- 
trolling influence  of  sea  power  in  shaping 
national  destinies.  His  writings  on  the 
navy  and  the  merchant  marine  date  from 
"a  special  edition  of  the  Scientific  /hneri- 


can  on  the  Navy  brought  out  during  the 
Spanish  American  War."  Nearly  half 
a  million  copies  of  that  edition  were  sold. 
The  present  book  on  the  Titanic  is  due 
to  the  widespread  interest  aroused  by  his 
articles  explaining  the  causes  which  led 
to  the  loss  of  the  ship.  Many  persons 
we  think  will  be  surprised  to  learn  from 
Mr.  Walker's  book  that  the  Great  Eas- 
tern, possibly  the  most  lamentable  fail- 
ure in  the  history  of  ship  construction. 
was  nevertheless  the  safest  big  ship  ever 
huih. 
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the  author,  A  Woman  of  Genius  is  "the 
story  of  the  struggle  between  a  genius 
for  tragic  acting  and  the  daughter  of  a 
County  Clerk,  with  the  social  ideal  of 
Taylorvilie,  Ohianna,  for  the  villain." 


MARY    AUSTIN 

"I  shall  never  write  another  book  deal- 
ing  with   the   West — that   is.   with    the 
primitive     life     of     the 
M«ry  West,"  said    Mary  Aus- 

Aiistin  tin  the  other  day  when 

discussing  her  new  work 
with  a  friend.  "I  feel  that  the  West  was 
generous  to  me  in  material,  and  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  primitive  lite  of  the 
desert  has  ceased  to  interest  me.  but 
merely  that  I  have  written  as  much 
about  it  as  I  care  to.  Others  will  find 
material  in  the  far  West  no  doubt,  for 
ahhongh  the  rough  life  of  the  mining 
camps  and  the  cattle  ranches  is  already 
tinged  with  civilisation  in  almost  every 
locality  there  still  remains  enough  that 
is  picturesque  to  furnish  a  library  full 
of  books."  Mrs.  Austin  went  on  to  ex- 
plain that  she  feels  that  she  has  found 
her  field  in  the  more  complicated  life  of 
the  cities.  Following  her  book  of  essays. 
Christ  ill  Italy,  is  A  il'oman  of  Genius — 
described  as  a  novel  of  temperament 
rather  than  one  of  locality,  which  is  to 
be  issued  this  month.     In  the  words  of 


DoTtdee  Bxrot  is   the  sixth  novel  by 
Rene  Baiin  to  be  published  in  this  coun- 
try.    M.  Bazin  has  been 
Ren*  in  the  United  States  as 

Basin  one  of  the  French  Com- 

mission to  the  Cham- 
plain  Tercentenary,  He  is  one  of  the 
very  few  French  writers  whose  works 
are  brought  out  in  this  country  at  the 
same  time  that  they  appear  in  France. 
Davidee  Birot  is  described  as  a  love 
story  of  a  young  French  girl  who  be- 
comes a  school-teacher  in  a  little  town  in 
Ardesie  through  an  intense  desire  to  be 
of  service.  This  book  deals  with  the  so- 
cial problems  introduced  by  the  promi- 
nence of  labour  unions.  Its  plot  largely 
depends  upon  a  strike  of  miners  who 
throng  the  town  in  Ardesie.  where 
Davidee 's  school  is.  M.  Bazin  was  born 
in  Angers  in  1853.  He  was  a  delicate 
boy  and  spent  most  of  his  early  \ears  on 
an  Angevin  farm.  As  he  grew  up  he 
studied  and  practised  law  at  Angers  and 
for  many  years  held  a  professorship  of 
criminal  law  in  the  university  there.  His 
natural  inclinations  were  literary  and  he 
was  driven  toward  novel  writing  by  his 
intense  feeling  that  the  run  of  French 
novels  misrepresented  the  French  peo- 
ple, partly  through  their  concentration  on 
the  life  of  Paris.  He  set  himself  to  re- 
veal the  nature  of  the  people  of  the 
French  provinces. — a  section  of  French 
life  which  he  felt  had  been  strangely 
neglected.  He  aimed  to  show  France  an! 
the  world  that  his  people  had  depth  and 
simph'city  of  nature,  and  were  at  root  an 
intensely  moral  people.  Partly  because 
of  this  some  of  his  earlier  novels  turned 
mainly  on  religious  questions, — and  since 
he  was  a  Catholic,  a  large  section  of  his 
American  public  has  been  Catholic.  He 
has  set  forth  his  literary  creed  in  these 
words :  "Our  noveHsts,  by  occupying 
themselves  with  this  unrepresentative 
part  too  exclusively,  have  created  and 
spread  a  conception  of  our  country  which 
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is  not  only  inadequate,  but  is  also  essen- 
tially false.  If  I  have  held  myself  reso- 
lutely aloof  from  the  society  novel,  which 
I  might  have  done,  perhaps,  as  well  as 
another,  it  is  because  I  desire  to  portray 
sweetness,  purity  and  beauty  of  French 
family  life,  and  not  to  perpetuate  a  gross 
libel  upon  it.  "I  am  also  anxious  to  dis- 
pel the  illusion  that  the  French  are  a  god- 
less people.  If  I  make  a  great  deal  of 
religion  in  my  novels  it  is  because  re- 
ligion plays  an  important  role  in  our 
life." 


True  to  the  spirit  shown  in  her  novels, 
Gene  St  rat  ton- Porter  spends  her  whole 
life   close   to    her   trees, 
Gene  Stratton-     birds   and  moths.     Mrs. 
Porter  Porter's  home  is  at  Ge- 

neva, Indiana,  which  is 
on  the  edge .  of  the  great  Limberlost 
Swamp,  of  which  she  has  written  in 
Freckles,  The  Han-ester,  and  A  Girl  of 
the  Limberlost.  She  spends  as  much  of 
her  time  as  she  can  take  from  her  writ- 
ing wandering  in  the  woods  making  more 
furred  and  feathered  friends  and  getting 
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better  acquainted  with  the  ones  she  al- 
ready has  made.  Mrs.  Porter  rarely 
visits  the  big  cities.  Mrs.  Porter  was 
born  close  to  the  Limberlost  swamp  and 
learned  to  love  nature  from  her  father. 
All  of  her  early  work  was  purely  nature 
writing,  illustrated  by  her  own  photo- 
graphs, but  her  greatest  popularity  came 
with  her  novels.  In  one  of  the  few  in- 
terviews that  she  has  given  she  said, 
"The  only  way  to  love  nature  is  to  live 
close  to  it  until  you  have  learned  its  path- 
less travel,  growth  and  inhabitants  as  you 
know  the  fields.  You  must  begin  at  the 
gate  and  find  your  way  slowly,  else  you  ■ 
will  not  hear  the  great  secret  and  see  the 
compelling  vision.  How  many  people 
know  anything  about  moths  ?    There  are 


trees  you  never  before  have  seen,  flowers 
and  vines  the  botanists  fail  to  mention, 
and  such  music  as  your  ears  cannot  hear 
elsewhere."  From  the  time  that  Mrs. 
Porter  made  her  close  acquaintance  with 
the  woods  she  has  always  considered- the 
moths  the  very  essence  of  midsummer — 
the  crown  of  the  season's  beauty.  In 
A  Girl  of  the  Limberlost  she  shows  this 
where  one  of  the  characters  asks  the 
teacher:  "Come  on.  Miss  Teacher,  what 
is  the  boiled-down,  double-destilled  es- 
sence of  June?  Give  it  to  us  strong." 
The  author  makes  the  heroine  reply,  "The 
birth  of  these  big  moths."  "You'll  do," 
is  the  answer,  "June  is  June,  not  because 
it  has  bloom,  birds,  fruit,  or  flower  ex- 
clusive to  it  alone.     It's  half  May  and 
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half  July  in  all  of  them.  But  as  I  figure 
it,  it's  just  June  when  it  comes  to  these 
great  velvet-winged  night  moths  which 
sweep  its  moonlit  skies,  consummating 
their  scheme  of  creation  and  dropping 
like  a  bloomed  out  flower." 

A  good  many  persons  will  no  doubt 
be  surprised  to  see  in  The  Sign  at  Six 

a   detective   story    from 
"The  Sign  the  pen  of  Stewart  Ed- 

at  Six'*  ward  White.  ^  As  a  mat- 

ter of  fact  Mr.  White 
has  long  been  keenly  interested  in  this 
kind  of  fiction  and  possesses  a  sound 
knowledge  of  his  Gaboriau  and  his 
Doyle.  Several  years  ago,  in  collabora- 
tion with  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams,  he 
wrote  The  Mystery,  a  gruesome  and  baf- 
fling story  of  the  sea.  This  does  not  in 
the  least  imply  that  Mr.  White  has  for- 
saken the  field  that  he  has  made  so  de- 
cidedly his  own.  The  Last  Frontier,  a 
book  which  is  the  result  of  his  hunting 
trip  in  Africa  a  year  or  so  ago,  is  an- 
nounced for  publication  this  autumn.  In 
this  work  he  has  undertaken  to  answer 
the  simplest  questions.  How  does  Africa 
look  ?  What  is  it  nearest  like — Arizona  ? 
Surray?  Upper  New  York?  Canada? 
Mexico?  The  majority  of  readers,  Mr. 
White  thinks,  want  something  by  which 
they  can  learn  the  country — can  associate 
it  with  something  they  know.  The  Last 
Frontier  is  an  attempt  to  meet  this  want, 
to  tell  the  reader  just  how  the  author 
found  Africa. 

The  fact  that  The  Mystery  was  a  col- 
laboration will  probably  cause  most 
readers  to  regard  The  Sign  at  Six  as 
Mr.  White's  first  real  attempt  to  com- 
pete in  the  field  of  what  may  generally 
be  described  as  "detective"  fiction.  If 
the  departure  is  merely  temporary — it 
very  probably  is — we  have  only  com- 
mendation for  the  book,  which  is  an  ex- 
cellent one  of  Its  kind.  If,  however,  it 
could  possibly  indicate  that  the  author  of 
The  Silent  Place  is  seriously  consider- 
ing striking  out  permanently  in  a  new 
vein,  no  comment  could  be  harsh  enough. 
As  a  relaxation  from  more  important 
work.  The  Sign  at  Six  is  both  pardonable 
and  praiseworthy.    But  there  are  in  this 


country  to-day  a  dozen  men  who  can 
write  that  kind  of  a  book  of  equal  merit 
and  interest.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  very  few,  if  any,  who  can  maintain 
the  general  high  level  which  has  marked 
Mr.  White's  work  since  The  Blazed 
Trail  won  him  a  distinctive  place  in  con- 
temporary American  literature. 


It  is  the  province  of  the  literary  maga- 
zine to  give  full  credit  to  a  book  of  par- 
ticular cleverness.     It  is 
The  Capture  of  also    such   a    magazine's 
M.  L.  G.  province  to  give  generous 

acknowledgment  to  any 
particularly  effective  scheme  of  literary 
exploitation.  The  best  advertised  book 
of  recent  years  has  been  Mr.  Johnson's 
Stover  at  Yale,  and  throughout  the  whole 
campaign  there  has  never  been  a  line 
lacking  in  dignity.  There  has  been  a 
good  sound  lesson  in  the  advertising  of 
that  book.  It  has  shown  that  there  is 
nothing  unworthy  in  exploitation  itself, 
but  that  the  fault  lies  in  using  a  poor 
quality  and  applying  unfair  methods. 
Another  book  that  has  been  advertised, 
not  quite  so  legitimately,  but  still  with 
considerable  cleverness,  is  To  M.  L.  G. 
Most  of  our  readers  will  recall  the  story 
that  was  sent  out  broadcast  to  pave  the 
way  for  this  book.  The  author  took  the 
manuscript  to  a  London  publisher.  She 
was  heavily  veiled  and  generally  shrouded 
herself  in  mystery.  The  novel  told  how 
a  woman,  brought  up  in  New  York  the- 
atrical life,  met  a  British  army  officer 
and  loved  him,  but  would  not  marry  him 
until  he  knew  all  about  her  life.  This 
she  described  in  a  book,  rather  than  a 
letter,  so  that  if  he  read  it,  and  then  did 
not  want  her,  he  need  never  reply.  To 
M.  L.  G.  was  published  last  February. 
Three  months  afterward, — all  this  is  ac- 
cording to  the  note  sent  out  by  the 
American  publisher  of  the  book— the 
author  went  travelling  in  Spain.  "M.  L. 
G."  meanwhile  was  in  another  country. 
He  happened  to  read  reviews  of  the  book 
in  newspapers  and  magazines,  cabled  for 
a  copy,  read  it,  and  then  hastened  to 
England,  where  he  had  last  seen  the  au- 
thor, whom  he  had  deeply  loved,  but  who 
had  refused  him  without  giving  him  a 
reason.    The  book  explained  all  that  he 
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had  been  unable  to  understand.  For 
some  time  he  could  get  no  trace  of  her, 
but  at  last  he  learned  where  she  was, 
and  went  to  Spain.  Not  attempting  to 
gild  refined  gold  or  paint  the  lily,  we  con- 
tinue in  the  word  of  the  publisher's  an- 
nouncement "As  in  old  romance,  'jour- 
neys end  in  lovers  meeting'  and  they  are 
to  be  married  on  October  eighth."  But 
who  "M.  L.  G."  and  the  author  are  is 
just  as  much  a  mystery  as  ever.  The 
preceding  facts  have  just  come  to  the 
American  publishers  through  the  au- 
thor's solicitor,  with  whom  the  pub- 
lishers have  from  the  first  had  all  com- 
munication. But  of  the  author's  identity 
they  have  not  been  informed.  All  they 
know  is  that  the  author  must  be  an 
American  actress,  as  she  represented  her- 
self in  To  M.  L.  G.,  and  as  probably  she 
is  none  of  the  persons  to  whom  rumour 
has  assigned  the  authorship  of  the  book." 


The  publication  of  a  portly  Kipling 
Dictionary,  uniform  with  those  already 

issued  for  Scott,  Dickens, 
The  "Kipling  Thackeray  and  Mere- 
Dictionary"  dith,  will,  at  first  sight, 

strike  a  good  many  peo- 
ple as  premature.  The  whole  type  of 
reference  book  which  it  represents,  the 
Homeric  Lexicon,  the  Shakespeare  Con- 
cordance, carries  with  it  not  merely  a 
suggestion  of  the  posthumous,  the  im- 
plied finality  of  an  obituary  and  a  me- 
moir, but  it  savours  of  the  literary  au- 
topsy as  well.  Yet  this  first  instinctive 
judgment  is  as  illogical  as  it  is  natural. 
A  hand-book  of  this  sort  is  compiled,  not 
because  a  certain  author  has  been  dead 
for  one  century  or  for  twenty,  but  be- 
cause what  he  wrote  happens  to  be  alive, 
— ^because,  in  short,  there  is  a  public  de- 
mand for  such  a  book.  And  it  takes  only 
a  moment's  thought  to  realise  that,  what- 
ever their  ultimate  place  may  be  as  lit- 
erature, there  are  no  writings  to-day  so 
vitally  and  insistently  alive,  so  widely  in- 
terwoven in  contemporary  thought  and 
speech,  as  those  of  Rudyard  Kipling. 
We  may  dogmatise  about  the  relative  ar- 
tistry of  Kipling  and  Conrad  and  Hew- 
lett ;  we  may  measure  his  verse  with  that 
of  Swinburne  or  of  Alfred  Noyes.  But 
the  man  in  the  street,  to  whom  these 


other  names  mean  nothing,  will  glibly 
prate  of  the  White  Man's  Burden,  and 
grin  c)aiically  over  the  Female  of  the 
Species.  In  fact,  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  no  other  writer  since  Dickens 
has  engrafted  into  the  English  language 
so  many  names  and  catch-words  and  fa- 
miliar quotations.  Start  to  check  them 
off,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  they  multi- 
ply, phrases  to  conjure  with,  resonant, 
picturesque,  dynamic,  phrases  that  one 
by  one  caught  the  public  fancy  and  went 
Hashing  around  the  world,  from  continent 
to  continent.  And  this  incursion  of  the 
Kipling  phrase  is  independent  of  age  and 
sex."^  Even  the  vocabulary  of  the  modern 
nursery  has  been  abundantly  enriched 
from  the  Just-So  Stories.  All  this  being 
so,  it  would  not  be  strange  if  there  were 
as  many  people  to-day  interested  in  trac- 
ing the  source  of  "Somewhere  east  of 
Suez"  as  of  "Barkis  is  Willin',"  or  in  dis- 
covering the  number  of  stories  in  which 
Mulvaney  figures  as  in  finding  in  how 
many  volumes  Pendennis  reappears. 


Now  if  one  had  to  undertake  the 
drudgery  which  the  compilation  of  this 
sort  of  special  dictionary  involves,  one 
could  ask  no  better  luck  in  the  way  of  a 
subject  than  Mr.  Kipling.  He  is  so  pe- 
culiarly rich  in  underlying  ideas  and 
symbolic  meanings  that  the  chance  to  act 
as  interpreter  and  lay  a  finger  on  the 
keynote  in  each  of  his  poems  and  stories, 
ought  to  go  a  long  way  toward  relieving 
the  tedium  of  the  task.  It  is  the  lack  of 
any  such  quality  in  this  newly  published 
Kipling  Dictionary,  by  W.  Arthur 
Young,  that  makes  it  frankly  disappoint- 
ing. It  is  simply  a  piece  of  plodding,  un- 
inspired diligence,  exhaustive  to  the  point 
of  redundancy  in  the  inclusion  of  names, 
and  often  sadly  perfunctory  in  its  defi- 
nitions. For  instance,  what  useful  pur- 
pose can  be  served  by  this  colourless 
summary  of  Terence  Mulvaney? — ^'*An 
Irish  soldier  and  hero  of  several  of  Mr. 
Kipling's  tales.  His  adventures  alone,  or 
in  company  with  his  two  comrades,  Stan- 
ley Orthoris  and  Jock  Learoyd,  are  re- 
lated in  several  stories."  In  sheer  me- 
chanical make-up,  the  dictionary  is  a 
fairly  accurate  piece  of  work,  although 
the  alphabetical  arrangement  shows  some 
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minor  inconsistencies,  as  when  "Mrs. 
Bathurst"  is  indexed  under  B.  and  "Mrs. 
Hauksbee  Sits  Out,"  under  M.  Also, 
while  in  all  other  cases  the  fugitive 
verses  which  happen  to  lack  titles  are  in- 
dexed under  their  opening  line,  the  verses 
in  the  Just-So  Stories  are  not  indexed 
at  all.  A  misstatement  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing is  mildly  amusing:  namely,  that 
the  "Elephant's  Child"  was  "originally 
published  in  the  Windsor  Magazine  for 
February,  1902;  also  in  the  Ladies^ 
Home  Journal  for  April,  1900."  More 
serious  are  the  not  infrequent  blunders 
made  in  summing  up  the  essential  details 
of  the  separate  stories  and  poems.  In 
"Without  Benefit  of  Clergy,"  for  in- 
stance, the  dictionary  states  that  Ameera 
"fretted  herself  to  death,"  grieving  for 
her  child.  Mr.  Kipling  happens  to  have 
stated  that  she  died  of  black  cholera.  In 
"Cupid's  Arrows,"  Miss  Beighton,  shoot- 
ing purposely  astray,  "does  not  find  the 
target  twice  in  the  round."  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  she  makes  seven  hits,  once  in  the 
gold,  once  in  the  red,  and  five  times  in 
the  white,  her  total  score  being  twenty- 
one.  Regarding  "The  Tents  of  Kedar," 
the  third  episode  in  The  Story  of  the 
Gadsbys,  the  dictionary  makes  an  even 
more  amazing  statement:  that  "the  cap- 
tain has  his  seat  next  Mrs.  Herriott 
who,  after  playing  with  him,  allows  him 
to  realise  that  she  has  heard  of  his  en- 
gagement." While  this  is  literally  true, 
it  would  be  difficult,  even  with  deliberate 
intent,  to  pervert  more  completely  the 
whole  spirit  of  that  cruelly  cynical  din- 
ner scene. 


Yet  it  is  not  so  much  the  actual  inac- 
curacies of  statement  as  it  is  the  failure 
to  grasp  the  underlying  spirit  of  the  sto- 
ries, that  produces  at  times  a  tingling 
exasperation.  Their  vital  meaning,  their 
crucial  turning-point,  seem  as  often  as 
not  to  escape  the  editor's  notice.  It  is 
true  that  he  does  add,  as  a  sort  of  after- 
thought, that  "The  Truce  of  the  Bear" 
"carries  with  it  a  political  significance," 
and  that  "Naboth"  is  "an  allegory  of  Em- 
pire;" but  these  are  exceptions.  "The 
Ship  that  Found  Herself,"  that  inimitable 
parable  of  a  people  awakening  to  a  sense 
of  statehood  and  the  power  of  union,  is 


dismissed  as  "one  of  Mr,  Kipling's  es- 
says in  technicalities,"  just  as  though 
there  were  no  deeper  matter  in  it  than 
rivets  and  pistons  and  boiler-plates.  "The 
Man  Who  Was"  is  summarised  minutely, 
so  far  as  the  material  details  go ;  but  the 
underlying  idea,  that  a  Russian  is  and 
always  will  be  at  heart  an  Oriental,  is 
wholly  Ignored.  Similarly,  the  diction- 
ary states  that  in  "At  the  End  of  the  Pas- 
sage," Hummil's  death  is  explained  by 
Spurstow,  the  doctor,  as  having  been  due 
to  his  fear  of  visions  seen  in  delirium, — 
in  other  words,  to  natural,  and  not  su- 
pernatural causes.  But  in  the  story,  the 
significant  point  is  not  the  doctor's  ex- 
planation, but  the  fact  that  his  comrade 
characterised  it  as  "a  damned  lie."  Yet, 
with  all  its  defects,  it  would  be  ungrate- 
ful not  to  recognise  that  the  Kipling  Die- 
tionary  brings  together  a  large  amount 
of  material,  bibliographic  and  otherwise, 
that  will  often  save  an  hour  of  weary 
delving.  The  editor  was  wise  in  not  add- 
ing to  the  bulk  of  the  volume  by  collect- 
ing the  ephemeral  reviews  and  special 
articles  which  have  appeared  in  literary 
periodicals.  But  it  is  hard  to  understand 
why  he  left  out  from  his  list  of  critical 
articles  that  have  been  deemed  worthy 
of  book  publication  the  essay  which 
Henry  James  first  prepared  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  English  edition  of  Soldiers 
Three,  and  which  has  since  been  re- 
printed in  not  less  than  five  American 
editions.  _ 

Recollections  of  Guy  de  Maupassant, 
by  his  valet  Frangois,  which  is  reviewed 

at  length  elsewhere  in 
Maupassant  as  this  issue,  is  illustrated 
Photographer  by  a  portrait  of  the  nov- 
elist and  by  twelve  or 
fourteen  very  commonplace  pictures  of 
scenes  in  Northern  Africa.  A  pub- 
lisher's note  calls  attention  to  these  illus- 
trations, and  expresses  the  hope  that  they 
will  be  considered  not  only  charming  ad- 
ditions to  an  important  work,  but  of  a 
special  interest  in  that  they  were  all, 
with  the  exception  of  the  portrait,  taken 
by  the  celebrated  novelist  himself.  The 
originals  are  the  property  of  M.  Pichot, 
a  member  of  the  little  party  that  included 
De  Maupassant  in  Algeria.  The  note 
may  be  accepted  as  an  excuse  and  an  ex- 
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planatioti.  As  examples  of  the  dabblings 
of  the  author  of  Une  Vie  in  photography 
they  are  not  without  interest.  Otherwise 
it  would  be  like  illustrating  a  new  edi- 
tion of  Innocents  Abroad,  let  us  say,  with 
reproductions  of  penny  post-card  pictures 
of  various  cities  of  the  world.  Before 
reading  the  publisher's  note  we  had 
ascribed  the  illustralions  of  the  book  to 
an  inadequate  knowledge  of  what  pic- 
torial materia]  about  de  Maupassant  is 
in  existence.  De  Maupassant  was  ex- 
ceedingly reticent  about  his  personal  life 
and  manifested  an  aversion  to  posing  be- 
fore the  camera  that  must  seem  a  little 
bit  astonishing  to  a  good  many  authors 
of  the  present  day.  Consequently  the 
belief  is  prevalent  that  it  is  difficult  to 
gather  good  illustrations  for  any  work 
dealing  with  the  \orman.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  some  very  admirable  illus- 
trative material  exists  and  is  accessible. 


At  Last 


But  very   few  persons  know   where  to 
find  it. 

While  we  have  never  taken  London 
Punch  quite  as  seriously  as  the  English 
seem  to  think  it  should 
be  taken,  there  is  no  de- 
nying that  when  Punch 
prints  a  good  joke  it  is 
a  very  good  one  indeed.  The  trouble 
is  that  waiting  for  it  requires  so  much 
patience.  Reward,  however,  came  re- 
cently. 

Leading  Man  inTravellinc Company — "We 
play  Hamlet  to-night,  laddie,  do  we  not?" 
Sub-Manager — "Yes,  Mr.  Montgomery." 
Leading  "Mw — "Then   I  must  borrow  the 
Slim  of  twopence !" 
Sub-Manageb — "Why  ?" 
Leading  Man — "I  have  four  days'  growth 
upon  my  chin.     One  cannot  play  HamUt  in 

SuB-MA>iACER—"Um— well— we'll      put     On 
Macbeth!" 


AMERICAN  AUTHORS  AND  BRITISH 
PUBLISHERS 


BY  ALGERNON  TASSIN 


id  to-day  the  ar- 
II  ts  once  ad- 
d  against  interna- 
copyright  is  like 
Lg  the  arguments 
5t   the  abolition  of 

y.      One    wonders 

what  people  were  talking  about  and  how 
it  was  that  their  minds  could  work  that 
way.  When  it  was  said  that  Mrs.  Stowe 
through  the  lack  of  international  copy- 
right was  deprived  of  some  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  which  should  be  hers 
by  right  of  property,  and  that  the  his- 
torian of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  whose 
books  were  read  all  over  the  world,  had, 
after  deducting  the  cost  of  the  tools  for 
his  labour,  earned  just  fifty  cents  a  day — 
Henry  Cary,  in  1872,  gravely  replied  that 
the  late  Governor  Andrews  had  given 
five  years  of  his  life  and  perhaps  life  it- 
self for  less  than  half  of  the  forty  thou- 
sand dollars  which  Mrs.  Stowe  had  re- 
ceived for  the  labours  of  a  single  year  of 
her  life,  and  that  the  labours  of  the  his- 


torian in  question  had  proved  ten  times 
more  productive  than  those  of  Mr.  Stan- 
ton, the  great  war-minister. 

This  was  perhaps  the  most  naive  de- 
fence of  the  system  put  forward,  and  it 
would  occur  to  few  people  to  advance 
such  an  analogy  to-day  as  excuse  for 
anything.  But  during  that  unedifying 
and  protracted  campaign  there  was  an 
idea  generally  promulgated  in  England 
which  generally  persists  still  in  America 
— an  idea  as  baseless  in  fact  as  was  that 
in  logic.  A  recent  controversy  lias  shown 
that  many  Americans  are  yet  blushing  for 
the  wholesale  and  shameless  pillage  of 
English  authors  by  American  publishers 
in  the  days  before  the  international  agree- 
ment existed,  \\'ith  shame  they  bow 
their  heads  to  the  accusation  of  George 
Moore  in  1889  that  America  had  not  yet 
come  within  the  pale  of  the  morals  of 
civilisation.  But  the  immorality  which 
the  international  situation  so  abundantly 
possessed  was  shared  by  civilisation 
alike;   on   the   other   hand,   though — as 
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Mark  Twain  wrote — ^''the  honours  of  ras- 
cality were  easy,"  whatever  morality  the 
situation  had  to  show  came  far  more  fre- 
quently from  America  than  from  Eng- 
land and  came  from  nowhere  else  at  all. 

Mr.  George  Moore,  provoked  by  a  per- 
fectly fair-minded  and  well-informed 
statement  of  Mr.  George  Haven  Putnam, 
had  retorted  that  retaliation  was  the  only 
course  open  to  the  English  publishers 
and  that  if  one  of  them  paid  a  single 
farthing  to  an  American  publisher  for 
what  he  could  get  for  nothing,  he  out- 
quixoted  Don  Quixote ;  and  he  demanded 
(in  the  pistolling  tone  which  by  that  time 
came  naturally  to  Englishmen  in  speak- 
ing of  the  reprint  businesss  of  that  buc- 
caneering age)  that  Mr.  Putnam  provide 
him  with  the  names  of  even  two  Ameri- 
can publishers  who  had  not  pirated.  In 
reply  Mr.  Putnam  stated  that  the  Apple- 
tons,  the  Scribners,  the  Houghtons,  the 
Holts,  the  Roberts,  Little  Brown,  his  own 
firm,  and  many  others  had  dealt  with 
their  English  authors  in  precisely  the 
same  way  they  had  dealt  with  their 
American  ones;  that  the  bulk  of  unau- 
thorised reprinting  in  America  had  been 
done  by  five  firms,  four  of  which  were 
Canadian ;  and  that — as  far  as  retaliation 
was  concerned — the  English  appropria- 
tion of  American  books  dated  from  the 
very  first  book  published  in  America 
which  was  likely  to  repay  stealing.  These 
statements  are  substantially  the  facts  of 
the  matter. 

That  these  facts  should  not  be  known 
to  the  average  American  is  natural 
enough.  Though  any  American  reader 
could  have  seen  when  the  bookstalls  were 
flooded  with  pirated  editions  of  English 
writers — both  the  price  and  the  lack  of 
announcement  of  authorisation  telling 
him  so  at  once — only  the  American 
reader  who  travelled  in  person  or  the 
American  author  who  travelled  in  spite 
of  himself  was  in  a  position  to  know  of 
the  piracies  committed  by  the  English 
publishers.  But  these  facts  should  have 
been  well  enough  known  in  England,  and 
chiefly  by  the  very  people  whose  accusa- 
tions were  the  bitterest.  In  1871,  W.  H. 
Appleton  wrote  as  follows  to  the  London 
Times:  "The  most  effective  weapon  of 
the  enemies  of  an  international  copy- 
right law  in  the  United  States  is  a  batch 


of  English  newspapers  after  one  of  your 
periodical  explosions  upon  the  subject. 
Your  standing  charge  is  that  the  present 
treatment  of  English  authors  by  Ameri- 
can publishers  is  disgraceful — although 
popular  novelists  may  get  something  de- 
cent for  advanced  sheets,  the  hard-work- 
ing authors  of  valuable  books  get  noth- 
ing. To  this  charge  I  am  able  to  give  a 
flat  contradiction.  The  house  I  represent 
has  been  labouring  for  years  to  establish 
direct  relations  with  English  authors  and, 
in  paying  them,  has  put  them  upon  sub- 
stantially the  same  footing  as  our  own 
authors.  This  is  so  not  in  novels  merely 
but  in  works  of  philosophy,  science  and 
history.  Herbert  Spencer,  Huxley,  Tyn- 
dall,  Lubbock,  Darwin  get  from  us  just 
what  they  would  get  if  they  were  bom 
in  New  York.  If  a  book  comes  to  us  un- 
protected by  law,  and  nobody  protests,  we 
treat  it  as  your  publishers  treat  a  book 
the  copyright  of  which  has  expired,  and 
just  as  they  treat  American  books 
whether  anybody  protests  or  not.  But  if 
the  foreign  author  applies  to  us  first  and 
we  then  publish  him,  we  hold  ourselves 
morally  bound  to  pay  him.  It  is  well 
understood  by  Americans  that  your  prof- 
fered forms  of  copyright  are  less  in  the 
interests  of  authors  than  of  the  English 
book  manufacturers." 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  mat- 
ters Mr.  Appleton  mentioned  were  en- 
tirely unknown  in  English  journalistic 
and  publishing  circles,  and  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  these  should  constantly  have 
made  their  accusations  without  first  ap- 
plying to  the  authors  they  asserted  were 
so  pillaged.  Indeed,  many  authors  made 
public  acknowledgment  of  the  fairness 
with  which  they  had  been  treated.  The 
first  money  Herbert  Spencer  ever  re- 
ceived from  a  publisher  was  sent  him  in 
1861  by  the  Appletons;  and  every  year 
afterward  he  received  the  percentage 
usually  paid  to  native  authors.  Scribners 
paid  Max  Miiller  and  Trench;  Tick- 
nor  and  Fields  paid  Tennyson,  De  Quin- 
cey.  Miss  Thackeray,  Browning,  Hughes, 
Reade,  Kingsley,  Arnold,  Dr.  John 
Brown,  Mayne  Reid,  Dickens ;  and  so  one 
niight  go  on  with  the  list.  Tennyson 
counted  on  his  American  income  with 
certainty.  In  the  Athenceum  E.  Lynn 
Lynton  wrote  that  Harpers  sent  quite  un- 
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solicited  payments  for  reprinting  two 
novels;  and  Harpers'  English  authors 
joined  in  a  round-robin  praising  the  fair 
and  courteous  treatment  of  that  house. 
Mr.  R.  R.  Bowker's  compendious  volume. 
Copyright,  Its  History  and  Its  Law — an 
English  authority — states  that  the  leading 
American  publishers  voluntarily  made 
payments  to  foreign  authors,  in  many 
cases  the  same  ten  per  cent,  paid  to 
American  authors  and  reaching  in  one 
case  of  "outright"  purchase  of  advance 
sheets  $5,000,  though  there  was  no  pro- 
tection of  law  for  the  purchase.  Some 
of  the  authors  who  testified  before  the 
British  Commission  stated  that  their  pay- 
ments from  the  United  States  exceeded 
their  royalties  in  Great  Britain.  Thus 
there  was  plenty  of  English  testimony 
available,  had  the  accusers  cared  to  make 
use  of  it. 

The  general  attitude  of  England,  how- 
ever, was  tempered  by  no  such  reserva- 
tions. This  attitude  (as  well  as  her  fre- 
quent practice)  is  amusingly  illustrated 
by  a  g^ood-natured  editorial  in  a  North 
American  Review  of  1842.  The  con- 
temptuous query  of  Sidney  Smith,  "Who 
reads  an  American  book?"  it  remarked 
blandly,  could  be  more  easily  answered 
if  English  publishers  were  in  the  habit 
of  accrediting  to  the  authors  the  Ameri- 
can works  which  they  reprinted.  It 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Eng- 
lish Monthly  Review  was  systematically 
conveying  to  its  pages  articles  published 
in  the  North  American.  It  concludes  by 
quoting  some  forcible  remarks  from  the 
Monthly  Review,  into  which  it  asks  the 
privilege  to  insert  within  brackets  some 
proposed  emendations  of  its  own.  "We 
cannot  avoid  alluding  to  those  harpies  of 
literature,  the  re-publishers  of  the  United 
States  [read,  England]  who  defile  the 
banquet  prepared  by  the  writers  of  Eng- 
land [America]  as  well  as  rob  them  of 
their  property.  Within  thirty  days'  sail 
of  us  there  is  a  great  country,  where  our 
language  prevails.  If  a  new  book  [or  old 
periodical]  is  well  received  here,  the 
American  [English]  publisher  has  only  to 
reprint  and  sell  it  as  his  own.  We  say 
nothing  of  the  injustice  which  is  thus 
done  to  American  [English]  writers,  not 
because  it  is  of  small  importance  but  be- 
cause we  wish  to  view  the  subject  ex- 


clusively as  it  relates  to  English  [Ameri- 
can] writers ;  for  it  must  be  obvious  to 
every  one,  as  long  as  this  state  of  things 
lasts  and  while  there  are  so  many  wri- 
ters and  publishers  in  England  [the 
United  States]  the  American  [English] 
publishers  will  have  quite  enough  to  oc- 
cupy them  in  reprinting  our  own  works. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  it  injures  American 
[English]  as  well  as  English  [American] 
writers !" 

EXTENT  OF  ENGLISH   PIRACIES 

In  a  memorial  to  the  Thirtieth  Con- 
gress John  Jay,  William  Cullen  Bryant, 
and  others  wrote :  "The  extent  to  which 
American  books  are  reprinted  in  England 
is  probably  little  known  in  this  country." 
This  is  a  statement  which  was  true  all 
along  the  liner— of  the  earliest  days  of  the 
Republic,  of  the  days  when  it  was  written, 
and  of  the  days  just  before  the  Inter- 
national Copyright  Bill  was  passed. 

The  first  American  book  that  was 
worth  stealing  was  copyrighted  in  1784. 
It  was  Morse's  Geography;  and  it 
proved  to  be  worth  a  great  deal  to  the 
English  publisher  who  appropriated  it 
witihout  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the 
author  and  without  giving  him  the  slight- 
est recognition.  It  was  the  forerunner  of 
a  long  line  of  school  or  text-books  or 
books  of  the  popular  science  variety 
which  in  England  had  almost  no  compe- 
tition, and  hence  became,  in  a  special 
way,  a  gold  mine  to  English  reprinters. 
The  text-book  trade  has  always  been  the 
most  lucrative  branch  of  the  business: 
and  thus  even  in  days  when  America 
possessed  no  writers  of  importance,  Eng- 
lish piracies,  both  in  number  and  value, 
were  very  considerable. 

By  the  year  1838,  however,  America 
mustered  many  authors  who  had  gained 
contemporary  recognition  abroad.  Their 
names,  as  well  as  less  conspicuous  ones, 
figured  in  an  official  report  to  the  Twenty- 
fifth  Congress,  which  stated  that  up  to 
that  year  no  less  than  six  hundred 
Americans  had  been  reprinted  in  Eng- 
land. In  1843,  ^  book  called  American 
Facts,  by  George  Palmer  Putnam  (pub- 
lished in  London  as  well  as  New  York 
and  written  in  a  conciliating  tone  which 
betrays,  more  than  anything  else,  the 
average   English   attitude   of  that    day 
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toward  anything  American)  stated  that 
the  London  catalogues  for  ten  years  had 
chronicled  382  reprints  from  the  Ameri- 
can.   They  were  classified  as  follows: 

Theology 68 

Fiction 66 

Juvenile 56 

Travels   5^ 

Education 41 

Biography 26 

History   22 

Poetry 12 

Ethics    II 

Philology 10 

Science    9 

Law 9 

It  was  estimated  in  1841  that  about 
1,500  volumes  of  new  publications  were 
issued  yearly  in  Great  Britain.  Thus  38 
American  reprints  would  form  about  2j4 
per  cent,  of  a  year's  issue.  In  America, 
for  something  over  the  corresponding 
ten-year  period,  1830- 1842,  there  had 
been  623  native  books  printed  in  all.  Thus 
it  is  to  be  seen  that  the  English  publishers 
had  appropriated  over  one-half  of  the 
entire  American  issue.  Yet  it  was  at  the 
close  of  this  period  that  the  English 
Monthly  Review,  while  coolly  reprinting 
without  recognition  some  articles  of  the 
North  American,  spoke  of  the  American 
harpies ! 

It  will  thus  be  admitted  that  the  North 
American  was  rightly  informed  when  it 
went  on  to  say  that  nothing  could  be  more 
erroneous  than  the  common  impression 
that  the  benefits  of  international  copy- 
right would  fall  with  immense  pre- 
ponderance on  the  side  of  English 
authors.  '*]\xAgt  Story's  law  treatises," 
it  presented,  "are  regarded  in  England  as 
the  most  important  productions  of  the 
day.  The  writings  of  American  divines 
are  likewise  regarded.  The  most  popular 
essays  of  the  age  are  those  of  Dr.  Chan- 
ning ;  the  most  important  books  of  travel 
are  those  of  Professor  Robinson  and  Mr. 
Stephens ;  the  most  successful  history  is 
that  of  Mr.  Prescott.  The  writings  of 
Irving  and  Cooper  take  rank  in  England 
with  the  most  eminent  of  her  own 
authors;  and  some  even  of  our  recent 
poets — the  hardest  case  of  all  that  enter 
into  the  comparison — are  read  almost  as 
much  as  any  native  bards.     American 


books  for  children's  reading  and  for 
school  education  are  fast  driving  the 
English  out  of  their  own  market."  In  re- 
spect to  this  last  item,  though  neither 
English  nor  American  figures  are  acces- 
sible, it  is  significant  that  while  36  Greek 
and  Latin  classics  with  notes  and  35 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew  text-books 
were  published  in  America  in  this  period 
no  English  reprints  were  published  there 
in  either  of  these  departments;  and  in 
the  year  1834  there  were  yz  original 
American  educational  books  published 
and  only  nine  reprinted  from  England, 
out  of  the  entire  field  of  English  books 
both  contemporary  and  past. 

In  1848  came  another  memorial  of  pro- 
test to  Congress — ^the  one  headed  by  John 
Jay  and  Bryant.  "Our  native  authors,** 
it  ran,  "have  never  yet  enjoyed  a  fair 
field.  Authors  who  in  spite  of  the  un- 
equal struggle  with  the  unprotected  pro- 
ductions which  crowd  them  out  of  the 
market — especially  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  popularity  of  the  British  works 
thus  reprinted  is  established  while  that  of 
the  unpublished  American  author  is  still 
uncertain — have  yet  gained  fame,  are 
financially  injured;  and  many  whose 
writings  have  delighted  both  the  Old  and 
New  World,  instead  of  enjoying  from 
their  works  a  comfortable  independence, 
derive  with  difficulty  a  slender  subsist- 
ence for  the  copyright  of  works  which 
have  realised  fortunes  to  English  publish- 
ers. Appended  is  a  list  of  500  Americjin 
works  reprinted  by  English  publishers, 
selected  from  a  catalogue  in  which  they 
appeared  with  nothing  to  designate  their 
American  origin.  Incomplete  as  the  list 
is,  from  the  impossibility  of  always 
recognising  American  works  under  their 
new  titles,  and  imperfect  in  that  it  fre- 
quently designates  but  one  edition  and 
one  publisher,  whereas  in  many  cases 
numerous  editions  have  been  put  forth  by 
various  publishers,  it  yet  suffices  to  give 
some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  our  own 
authors  are  losers  by  being  deprived  of  a 
copyright  in  Great  Britain." 

Of  the  three  or  four  rival  editions  of 
Dana's  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast,  the 
sale  of  one  reached  fifteen  thousand 
copies ;  and  Abbott,  Channing,  Stephens, 
Peter  Parley,  Barnes,  Webste/s  Diction^ 
ary,  Thompson's  Land  and  the  Book, 
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Warner's  The  Wide  Wide  World  are  but 
a  few  specimens  from  a  list  where  even 
a  small  royalty  would  have  amounted  to 
a  considerable  fortune.  The  royalties 
which  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  would  have 
reaped  from  its  innumerable  reprints 
cannot  even  be  estimated. 

"There  is  an  American  lady  living  in 
Hartford,"  wrote  James  Parton  in  the 
Atlantic  in  1867,  "whom  the  American 
Government  has  permitted  to  be  robbed 
of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  In  the 
same  way  and  even  more  culpably  it  has 
allowed  Motley  and  Bancroft  and  Pres- 
cott  to  be  robbed  of  the  value  of  literary 
labours  attained  only  by  the  aid  of  ex- 
tensive and  costly  libraries  and  collec- 
tions. We  noticed  the  other  day  in  an 
English  publication  a  page  of  advertise- 
ments of  thirteen  volumes,  twelve  of 
which  were  American.  The  cheap  pub- 
lication stores  of  Great  Britain  are 
heaped  with  reprints,  the  sale  of  which 
yields  nothing  to  the  author.  We  have 
seen  in  England  a  series  of  school  writ- 
ing-books, the  invention  of  a  Philadel- 
phian,  the  English  copies  of  which  be- 
trayed no  trace  of  their  origin." 

Hawthorne  recorded  in  English  Note 
Books  that  a  leading  London  house  had 
sold  without  any  profit  to  him  uncounted 
thousands  of  his  works.  "Of  the  ten 
works  I  have  written,"  wrote  A.  S.  Roe 
to  the  International  Copyright  Associa- 
tion, in  1868,  "seven  have  been  repub- 
lished in  England.  I  received  in  all  $275 
for  works  which  had  a  circulation  of  over 
one  hundred  thousand."  The  same  year 
Richard  Grant  White  wrote,  "The  asser- 
tion that  for  one  American  book  stolen  in 
England  a  thousand  English  books  are 
stolen  in  America,  is  mere  tall  talk ;  for 
American  publishers  print  only  a  very 
few  of  the  best  and  most  popular  English 
works."  This  statement  was  corroborated 
by  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  writing  in  an 
English  periodical  twenty  years  later. 

In  1876,  Longfellow  wrote  to  a  lady  in 
England  who  complained  to  him  of 
American  pirates:  "It  may  comfort  you 
to  know  that  I  have  had  twenty-two  pub- 
lishers in  England  and  Scotland  and  only 
four  of  them  ever  took  the  slightest 
notice  of  my  existence,  even  so  far  as  to 
send  me  a  copy  of  the  book."  In  1878 
the  number  of  American  reprints  pub- 


lished yearly  in  England  had  reached  ten 
per  cent.  Professor  Brander  Matthews 
records  that  the  author  of  Night-Cap 
Stories  wrote  him  that  she  called  on  her 
self-appointed  London  publishers  and 
asked  for  a  set  of  the  books  to  take 
home ;  but  although  they  had  sold  many 
thousands  of  them  they  told  her  they 
would  give  her  the  volumes  only  on  re- 
ceipt of  the  published  price.  Of  Noah 
Brooks's  Boy  Emigrants,  the  London  pub- 
lishers openly  boasted  they  had  sold  more 
copies  than  were  issued  in  America.  "En- 
tering a  shop  in  London,"  wrote  Edward 
Eggleston  in  The  Century,  1882,  "I 
found  the  bookseller  in  a  rage  against 
America  and  the  Americans.  I  retorted 
that  he  had  not  suffered  so  much  from 
American  as  I  had  from  English  publish- 
ers. Indeed,  our  publishers  have  practised 
privateering  for  so  long  that  a  sort  of 
"honour  among"  themselves  prevails  with 
the  more  prosperous  ones  which  is  un- 
known to  the  English  publishers,  who  do 
not  even  rifle  your  pockets  politely.  The 
chief  suflFerers  by  the  reprint  trade  are 
not  British  publishers,  for  whom  I  have 
no  great  sympathy,  nor  even  British 
authors,  whom  I  should  like  dearly  to  see 
righted.  The  American  author  suflFers 
more  than  either.  The  wonder  is  we 
have  any  literature,  for  it  is  paid  neither 
at  home  nor  abroad." 

In  1885  Professor  Matthews,  suspect- 
ing that  English  appropriations  were 
much  greater  than  English  publishers  so 
loud  in  their  outcries  would  admit,  took 
the  trouble  to  examine  the  publishers' 
lists  of  Great  Britain.  His  findings  he 
printed  in  a  vigorous  article  entitled 
"American  Authors  and  British  Pirates.'* 
One  publisher  in  a  series  of  91  numbers 
included  36  of  American  authorship; 
and  in  another  series  of  19  the  American 
books  numbered  17.  Of  the  38  volumes 
of  The  Home  Treasure  Library  30  were 
American.  The  Good  Tone  Library  con- 
tained 20  books,  17  of  which  were 
American.  The  People's  Standard  Li- 
brary "of  volumes  which  will  last  as  long 
as  the  language  endures"  included  20  out 
of  less  than  100  books.  The  Lily  series 
presented  19  English  and  60  American 
books.  Of  a  series  of  80  humorous  books 
between  60  and  70  were  American,  most 
of  them  re-named  at  will. 
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So  much,  then,  for  the  extent  of  British 
piracies  and  their  continuance  from  the 
beginning  of  the  literary  history  of  the 
new  Republic  down  to  the  passage  of  the 
international  copyright.  No  one  denies, 
of  course,  that  the  black  flag  flew  as  con- 
tinuously in  America.  But  it  did  not  fly 
over  proportionately  so  much  booty  nor 
was  it  flown  by  so  many  houses.  And 
chief  of  all,  it  never  flew  over  any  of  the 
leading  houses.  Though  there  were  in 
London  as  in  America  plenty  of  honest 
publishers  who  did  not  pirate,  there  were 
— as  there  were  not  in  America — some 
leading  publishers  in  reputation  and  in 
importance  who  did.  All  this  despite  the 
facts  that  the  universality  of  the  Ameri- 
can reading  public  and  its  demand  for 
books  was  absolutely  unknown  in  Eng- 
land or  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and 
that  there  were  more  book-buyers  among 
the  poorer  class  in  America  than  in  the 
upper  and  middle  classes  of  England 
combined.  Even  as  early  as  1841  there 
were  two  hundred  thousand  persons  con- 
nected with  the  manufacture  of  books  in 
the  United  States  and  a  capital  of  thirty- 
five  million  dollars  engaged  in  satisfying 
this  unprecedented  desire.  Yet,  as  Mr. 
George  Haven  Putnam  told  the  New 
York  Free  Trade  Club  in  1878,  it  had 
been  the  exception  for  an  English  work 
to  be  published  by  a  reputable  firm  with- 
out fair  and  very  often  liberal  recognition 
of  the  rights  of  the  author ;  and  the  record 
of  the  American  publishers  had  been  and 
still  remained  better  than  that  of  his  Eng- 
lish brethren. 

FEW    PAYMENTS   BY  BRITISH    PUBLISHERS 
EXCEPT  FOR  ADVANCE  SHEETS 

In  the  chaos  where  no  publisher  knew 
what  his  rights  were  or  if  he  had  any  or 
if  they  would  be  respected — wrote  James 
Parton  in  1867 — ^American  publishers 
had  an  unwritten  code  which  they  called 
"the  courtesy  of  the  trade."  By  this  if 
a  publisher  issued  a  foreign  work  or  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  doing  so,  he  had 
exclusive  rights  which  other  publishers 
should  respect.  But  this  unwritten  code 
existed  only  among  the  reputable  pub- 
lishers, even  if  they  were  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  American  firms ;  and  although 
the  Harpers  spent  tens  of  thousands  to 
enforce  the  observance  of  it  everywhere, 


they  did  not  succeed.  They  paid  four 
hundred  dollars  for  advance  sheets  of 
each  number  of  Dickens's  novels,  for  in- 
stance, and  within  forty-eight  hours  of 
the  publication  of  the  magazine  contain- 
ing it,  two  other  editions  were  for  sale 
under  their  noses.  Considering  the  diffi- 
culties which  beset  the  publication  of 
books  in  1867,  says  Parton,  we  can  but 
wonder  at  the  liberality  of  American  pub- 
lishers to  foreign  authors — a  liberality 
which  has  met  no  return  from  European 
publishers.  The  appearance  of  rival  edi- 
tions is  not  allowed  to  diminish  the 
author's  share  of  profits  upon  editions 
published  with  his  consent.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  third  and  fourth  volumes 
of  Bancrofts  History  of  the  United 
States  were  about  to  appear,  a  London 
publisher  offered  three  hundred  pounds 
each  for  the  advance  sheets,  but  after- 
ward forbore  to  pay  for  that  which  he 
could  get  for  nothing.  Nor  have  we  been 
able  after  much  inquiry,  continues  Par- 
ton,  to  hear  of  one  instance  in  which  an 
English  publisher  has  paid  an  American 
author,  resident  in  America,  for  anything 
but  "advance  sheets."  Mr.  Longfellow, 
whose  works  are  as  salable  there  as  here, 
has  derived  considerable  sums  for  ad- 
vance sheets,  but  nothing  from  the  annual 
sale.  Irving,  on  account  of  his  seventeen 
years'  residence  abroad,  is  the  only 
American  author  who  has  received  any- 
thing like  the  money  his  books  earned. 
The  tribute  for  being  more  just  than  the 
law  compels,  is  due  to  several  publishers 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic;  to  none  on 
the  other,  except  for  advance  sheets. 

This  testimony  in  1867  is  confirmed  by 
that  of  Mr.  Putnam  in  1878.  "In  the 
absence  of  an  international  copyright 
there  grew  up  among  our  publishers  a 
custom  of  making  payments  to  foreign 
authors  which  became  a  matter  of  very 
considerable  importance.  These  pa>Tnents 
secured  to  the  American  publisher  no 
title  of  any  kind,  and  not  always  even 
the  slight  advantage  of  'advance  sheets.' 
The  acknowledgments  by  English  pub- 
lishers of  any  rights /on  the  part  of 
American  authors,  however,  were  few 
and  far  between,  and  the  payments  but 
inconsiderable  in  amount.  Granted  that 
the  leading  English  houses  would  doubt- 
less have  preferred  to  follow  the  Ameri- 
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can  custom  of  paying  for  their  reprinted 
material,  they  did  not  at  least  succeed  in 
establishing  any  general  understanding 
similar  to  the  American  'Courtesy  of 
Trade/  and  books  paid  for  by  one  house 
were  promptly  reissued  in  cheaper  rival 
editions,  by  other  houses.  One  London 
publisher  sent  yearly  a  liberal  remittance 
to  Miss  Warner,  but  the  competition  of 
the  unauthorised  edition  made  him  dis- 
continue them.  Seven  editions  of  Helen's 
Babies  in  England  made  an  enormous 
sale,  from  which  the  author  received 
hardly  a  penny;  but  for  the  advance 
sheets  of  the  sequel  one  firm  paid  fifty 
pounds.  The  competition  of  the  half 
dozen  other  publishers  to  reprint  from 
the  American  journal  in  which  it  ap- 
peared as  a  serial  was  so  fierce,  however, 
that  one  house  printed  it  without  its  con- 
cluding chapter  and  another  added  a  last 
chapter  in  England,  and  cfid  not  know 
until  afterward  that  the  moral  of  the 
story  was  entirely  transformed." 

MUTILATION    OF    AMERICAN    BOOKS    COM- 
MON IN   ENGLAND 

The  mutilation  of  the  sequel  of  Helen's 
Babies  brings  us  to  another  aspect  of  the 
subject.  The  North  American  Review 
called  attention  in  1848  to  the  fact  that 
American  authors  were  not  only  deprived 
of  a  fair  market  at  home  and  of  all  share 
in  the  profits  of  their  works  abroad,  but 
they  were  deprived  of  all  protection  in 
regard  to  their  literary  fame  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  their  works  abroad.  Books 
with  titles  like  The  Young  Maiden  and 
The  Young  Wife  became  Tfie  English 
Maiden  and  The  English  Wife,  Sparks's 
Writings  of  Washington,  in  twelve  vol- 
umes, were  reprinted  with  the  original 
title  in  two  volumes  as  if  complete. 
Story's  law  treatises  were  chopped  into 
fragments  and  scattered  through  another 
law  book.  Most  prefaces  and  title  pages 
were  altered  so  as  to  conceal  their  origin. 
"Two  different  houses  in  London,"  said 
A.  S.  Roe,  "advertised  works  under  my 
name  with  the  most  ridiculous  titles — 
works  which  I  would  scorn  to  own." 
E.  P.  Roe  not  only  saw  in  one  bookstore 
in  Canada  six  rival  reprints  of  one  of  his 
novels,  but  also  a  novel  which  he  never 
wrote.  Ten  works  were  on  one  publish- 
er's list  by  Mark  Twain  which  he  never 


heard  of.  Ben  Hur  was  printed  in  Lon- 
don under  another  title  and  with  the 
omission  of  the  story  of  the  hero,  but  the 
publisher  had  written  an  entirely  new 
preface,  to  which  he  signed  Geneni  Wal- 
lace's name.  Professor  Matthews  says 
that  after  diligent  inquiry  he  had  been 
unable  to  discover  a  single  instance  where 
the  American  pirate  mutilated  the  book 
he  had  stolen.  There  was,  of  course,  no 
inducement  to  alter  English  books  in  any 
way  without  a  distinct  acknowledgment 
of  the  fact,  because  the  reader  knowing 
the  reputation  they  had  already  gained 
insisted  upon  an  exact  copy,  and  the  pub- 
lisher would  only  have  injured  himself  in 
injuring  the  book. 

Yet  in  the  matter  of  the  suppression  of 
the  American  author's  name,  the  English 
publisher  unaccountably  stood  often  in 
the  way  of  his  own  sales.  Even  a  man 
of  so  substantial  an  English  appeal  as 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  was  frequently 
stolen  outright.  Dr.  Irenaeus  Prime  had 
sent  to  him  by  an  English  publisher  a 
volume  bearing  the  name  of  an  English 
author,  with  the  inquiry  if  he  thought  it 
likely  to  interest  American  readers:  he 
replied  that  he  could  not  return  an  im- 
partial answer  as  the  book  was  his  own 
and  had  already  passed  through  several 
American  editions.  Direct  plagiarisms  by 
English  authors  of  importance  were  by 
no  means  infrequent.  Richard  Grant 
White  complained  in  1868  that  British 
publishers  robbed  American  authors  not 
only  of  their  royalties  but  their  reputa- 
tions in  issuing  their  books  without  their 
names.  The  author  of  American  Facts  in 
1845  says  that  the  practice  of  dishonest 
concealment  of  the  origin  of  a  book  was 
somewhat  common  in  England,  and  the 
transplanting  of  magazine  articles  dis- 
guised or  undisguised  but  without  ac- 
knowledgment was  an  ordinary  occur- 
rence with  the  English  periodicals.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  says  he  never  heard 
of  a  single  instance  where  the  title  or 
preface  was  altered  in  America  or  where 
the  author's  name  was  suppressed.  He 
might  have  heard  of  a  few,  however,  for 
some  there  were,  and  American  authors 
had  hastened  to  call  attention  to  them. 
But  just  as  there  was  little  mutilation  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  it  was  patently 
unprofitable,  so  there  was  little  of  such 
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plagiarism  in  America  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  the  public  were  familiar 
with  English  writings  and  there  was  al- 
ways danger  of  future  exposure  by  means 
of  another  publisher.  Granting  even  the 
lowest  motive  of  business  policy,  still  this 
was  sufficient  to  leave  English  reprints 
for  the  most  part  untampered  with  in 
America;  while  mutilation  and  plagiar- 
ism were  frequent  in  England,  sometimes 
for  this  same  lowest  motive  and  some- 
times for  sentiments  ranging  all  the  way 
from  local  taste  to  local  pride. 

This  is  the  history  of  the  reprint  trade 
in  England  and  America  in  the  days  be- 
fore the  international  copyright.  Nobody 


on  either  side  of  the  water  can  look  back 
to  them  with  much  complacency — ^the 
days  (not  yet  departed  I)  when  the  law 
forced  men  to  steal.  But  contrary  to 
an  impression  somewhat  industriously 
manufactured  by  people  who  ought  to 
have  known  otherwise,  what  honour  there 
was  lay  chiefly  with  the  American  pub- 
lishers. Many  of  them  can  review  their 
individual  records  with  the  feeling  that 
they  were  more  just  than  the  business 
competition  of  their  own  country  al- 
lowed, than  the  law  of  either  country 
compelled,  and  than  the  state  of  opinion 
among  the  leading  British  publishers  de- 
manded. 


THE  GRAND  INQUISITOR  OF  THE 

RUSSIAN  SOUL 


BY  CLEVELAND  PALMER 


HE  father  of  the  Rus- 
sian novel,  Gogol,  left 
three  heirs  to  his  lit- 
erary estate:  Turgenef, 
Tolstoy,  Dostoieffsky. 
Oi  these,  if  the  first 
,  two  are  the  better 
known  to  the  western  world,  the  third 
is  incomparably  closer  to  the  Russian 
soul.  Turgenef  was  a  great  artist,  Tol- 
stoy a  great  moralist,  but  Feodor  Dosto- 
ieffsky expressed  in  its  most  intimate 
depths  the  strange  and  tormented  spirit- 
ual aspirations  of  his  race. 

Although  the  writer  had  heard  Mr. 
George  Kennan  speak  with  enthusiasm 
of  Crime  and  Punishment,  it  was  a  Rus- 
sian woman  at  a  French  "cure"  who 
really  introduced  him  to  Dostoieffsky.  A 
member  of  the  nobility  and  the  daughter 
of  a  famous  general,  she  was  a  cultivated 
and  widely  read  woman  with  an  ardent 
admiration  for  the  great  English  writers, 

A  Great  Russian  Realist  (Feodor  Dos- 
toieflFsky).  By  J.  A.  T.  Lloyd.  New  York: 
John  Lane  and  Company. 

The  Karamazov  Brothers.  By  Fyodor 
Dostoevsky.  Translated  by  G)nstancc  Gar- 
nctt.    New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 


especially  Shakespeare.  After  talking  of 
him  one  day,  she  urged  the  claims  of  the 
writer  of  her  country  who  bore  the  same 
relation  to  its  literature  that  Shake- 
speare bears  to  ours.  The  next  after- 
noon she  brought  from  the  neighbouring 
city  copies  of  the  French  translations  of 
Crime  and  Punishment  and  The  Kara- 
mazov Brothers.  In  the  latter,  which 
she  especially  recommended,  she  marked 
passages  to  be  noted.  One,  the  most  im- 
portant, was  that  extraordinary  tale  or 
poem  which  Ivan  Karamazov  recites  to 
his  brothers,  of  Christ,  who  comes  to 
Seville  on  the  occasion  of  an  auto  da  fe, 
and  is  condemned  to  death  by  the  Grand 
Inquisitor  because  His  return  to  earth 
threatens  the  destruction  of  an  institu- 
tion confessedly  reared  on  the  very  ne- 
gation of  his  teachings. 

Never  has  there  been  produced  a  pas- 
sage of  more  subtle  and  sustained  irony, 
and  never  has  there  been  made  a  more 
penetrating  analysis  of  the  role  of  the 
Church  with  reference  to  the  hunger  for 
happiness  in  the  weak  and  dependent 
human  heart.  In  it  all  there  is  no  trace 
of  sharp  satire  or  bitter  invective,  only 
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a  deep  sense  of  the  underlying  enigma 
of  life,  which  appears  as  it  becomes  evi- 
dent that  the  Grand  Inquisitor,  in  ar- 
raigning Christ,  is  really  pronouncing 
His  eulogy,  and  culminates  when  Christ 
Himself,  in  departing,  smiles  and  kisses 
the  lips  that  had  sought  to  condemn 
Him. 

Into  The  Karamazov  Brothers,  which 
now  appears  as  the  initial  volume  in  Mrs. 
Garnett^s  complete  translation  of  his 
works,  Dostoieffsky,  toward  the  end  of 
his  life,  poured  all  the  wisdom  that  had 
come  to  him,  first,  from  his  extraordinary 
powers  of  divination,  and,  second,  from 
the  stores  of  his  own  harsh  and  terrible 
experience.  Born  in  182 1,  the  son  of  a 
poor  physician  in  a  hospital  at  Moscow, 
he  was  educated  to  be  an  army  engineer, 
but  early  abandoned  his  profession  for 
literature.  After  the  most  humiliating 
struggles  with  poverty,  while  supporting 
himself  by  translations  from  the  French, 
he  managed  to  produce  a  story  of  his 
own.  Poor  Folk,  which  brought  him  in- 
stant celebrity  and  comparative  comfort. 
Welcomed  into  intellectual  society,  he 
became  associated,  though  without  any 
revolutionary  conviction  or  real  interest 
in  socialism,  with  a  little  group  of 
Fourierists  with  whom  he  discussed 
certain  merely  administrative  reforms. 
Suddenly,  however,  he  was  arrested, 
with  the  whole  society,  and  accused, 
among  other  things,  of  "having  taken 
part  in  conversations  about  the  severity 
of  the  Censorship,"  and  of  "having 
knowledge  of  the  project  to  install  a 
clandestine  printing-press,"  he  was  cast 
into  prison.  After  some  months  he  re- 
ceived the  death  sentence: 

"Twenty  times  the  fatal  words  were  re- 
peated: 'Sentenced  to  be  shot!'  And  so  in- 
delibly were  the  words  graven  into  my  mem- 
ory that  for  years  afterward  I  would  wake  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  fancying  I  heard 
them  being  read.  But  at  the  same  time  I 
distinctly  remember  another  circumstance: 
the  oflficer,  after  having  finished  the  reading, 
folded  the  paper  and  put  it  into  his  pocket, 
after  which  he  descended  from  the  scaffold. 
At  this  moment  the  sun  broke  through  the 
clouds,  and  I  thought,  'It  is  impossible;  they 
can*t  mean  to  kill  us!'  and  I  whispered  these 
words  to  my  nearest  companion,  but  instead 
of  answering,  he  only  pointed  to  a  line  of 


coffins  that  stood  near  the  scaffold,  covered 
with  a  large  cloth. 

"All  my  hope  vanished  in  an  instant,  and 
I  expected  to  be  shot  in  a  few  minutes. 

"It  gave  me  a  great  fright,  but  I  determined 
not  to  show  any  fear,  and  I  kept  talking  to 
my  companion  about  different  things.  He 
told  me  afterward  that  I  had  not  even  been 
very  pale. 

"All  of  a  sudden  a  priest  ascends  the  scaf- 
fold, and  asks  if  any  of  the  condemned  wish 
to  confess  their  sins.  Only  one  accepted  the 
invitation,  but  when  the  priest  held  out  the 
crucifix  we  all  touched  it  with  our  lips. 

"Petrachevski" — the  leader  of  the  society— 
"and  two  others  who  were  considered  the  most 
culpable  were  already  tied  to  the  poles  and 
had  their  heads  covered  with  a  kind  of  bag, 
and  the  soldiers  stood  ready  to  fire  at  the 
command  'Fire!' 

"I  thought  I  might  perhaps  have  five  min- 
utes more  to  live,  and  how  awful  those 
moments  were.  I  kept  staging  at  a  church 
with  a  gilt  dome,  which  reflected  the  sun- 
beams, and  I  suddenly  felt  as  if  these  beams 
came  from  a  region  where  I  was  to  be  myself 
in  a  few  moments! 

"Then  there  was  a  general  stir.  I  was  t'X> 
short-sighted  to  discern  anjrthing,  but  I  felt 
that  something  extraordinary  was  happening. 
At  last  I  descried  an  officer,  who  came  gallop- 
ing across  the  square,  waving  a  white  hand- 
kerchief. He  was  sent  by  the  Emperor  to 
announce  our  pardon.  Afterward  we  learned 
ttiat  the  sentence  of  death  had  only  been  a 
threat  intended  as  'a  lesson  not  to  be  for- 
gotten.' But  this  lesson  had  fatal  conse- 
quences for  many  of  us.  When  Grigorief  was 
released  from  the  pole  he  had  become  mad 
through  the  terror  he  had  undergone  while 
waiting  for  the  fatal  shot,  and  he  never  re- 
covered his  reason.  Nor  do  I  think  that  any 
of  us  escaped  without  lifelong  injury  to  his 
nervous  system. 

"Besides,  when   we  were  taken  up  to  th.' 

scaffold  they  took  off  our  clothes,  so  that  wc 

had  spent  more  than  twenty  minutes  standing 

iji   our  bare  shirts   in  a  cold  of  22  degrees 

Reaumur,   below    freezing  point!     When   we 
came   back   to   our   prisons   some  of    us  had 

their  ears  and  toes  frozen;  one  got  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs,  which  ended  in  consump- 
tion. As  for  myself,  I  don't  remember  to 
have  had  the  slightest  sensation  of  the 
cold. 
"Our  sentence  of  death  had  been  changed 
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to  eight  years'  penal  servitude  in  Siberia,  and 
many  years'  subsequent  exile," 

This  account  is  quoted  in  full,  because 
it  serves  to  illustrate  two  striking  char- 
acteristics of  Dostoieffsky's  manner  in 
fiction — first,  the  calm  and  dispassion- 
ate way  in  which  he  gives  the  grimest 
scenes  and  incidents  where  some  memory 
of  his  own  suffering  might  well,  it  would 
seem,  communicate  a  shudder  to  his  soul, 
and  cause  his  hand  to  tremble ;  and  sec- 
ond, the  minuteness,  often  bizarre  in  its 
effects,  with  which  he  observes  mental 
processes  and  plumbs  the  unconscious. 
He  was  to  have  ample  opportunity  for 
this  psychological  exercise  in  the  next 
stage  of  his  existence.  The  four  years 
which  he  spent  in  his  Siberian  prison, 
and  which  he  described  in  Buried  Alive, 
gave  him  an  insight  into  the  criminal 
mind  which  has  won  him  consideration 
from  criminologists. 

After    leaving   prison,    he   entered    a 


disciplinary  battalion  as  a  private  sol- 
dier, gradually  rising  to  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant. At  the  end  of  eight  years  he 
had  reached  a  fairly  comfortable  con- 
dition, and  had  even  married  the  widow 
of  a  fellow-exile.  But  he  felt  the  loss  of 
his  old  associations,  and  longed  to  re- 
turn to  Russia  to  carry  on  his  writing 
which  he  had  already  resumed.  His 
health  was  also  badly  broken.  The 
prison  experience  may,  as  Mr.  J.  A.  T. 
Lloyd  in  his  biography  of  Dostoieffsky 
reasons,  have  saved  him  from  sinking 
into  an  abject  state  of  mortiid  introspec- 
tion such  as  he  describes  in  The  Under- 
ground Spirit,  but  he  paid  dearly  for 
this  spiritual  saivation  by  the  epilepsy 
which  declared  itself  during  his  confine- 
ment and  was  never  to  release  its  hold 
upon  him  thereafter. 

Dostoieffsky  was  thirty-eight  when  he 
was  permitted  to  return  to  Russia.  His 
life  from  then  on  for  many  years  was 
scarcely  less  miserable  than  it  had  been 
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in  Siberia.  The  poverty  which  had 
haunted  his  youth  dogged  his  footsteps 
during  middle  age,  and  more  than  once 
drove  him  out  of  the  country  to  escape 
his  creditors.  These  periodical  flights 
exposed  him  to  a  peculiar  temptation, 
and  feveal  a  strange  side  of  weakness  in 
this  man  of  genius.  He  was  an  invet- 
erate gambler,  and,  irresistibly  attracted 
to  gaming-resorts,  he  over  and  over 
again  risked  his  all  at  roulette.  Reduced 
to  penury — for  he  never  stopped  when 
luck  was  with  him — he  was  forced  to 
beg  from  his  friends  for  means  to  re- 
turn to  Russia.  There  he  was  implicated 
in  the  failure  of  a  review  founded  by 
his  brother  who  died  and  left  the  burden 
of  his  family  and  of  his  debts  on  Feodor. 
That  was  in  1845.  His  wife  died  the 
same  year,  and  did  also  several  of  his 
best  friends.  He  soon  after  married 
again, — this  time  his  stenographer, — ^and 
continued  his  roving  and  desultory 
habits  of  life. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  misery  and 
suffering,  he  nevertheless  never  ceased 
to  write  and  to  publish  novels  with  in- 
creasing success,  though  the  strain  un- 
der which  they  were  produced  told  upon 
their  style  and  construction:  "I  know 
very  well  that  I  write  worse  than  Tur- 
genef,"  he  complained  with  curious 
naivete,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  "but 
my  work  is  not  as  bad  as  all  that,  and 
besides  I  hope  to  write  as  well  as  he 
does.  Why,  then,  when  I  am  in  so  great 
need,  should  I  receive  one  hundred  rou- 
bles, and  Turgenef,  who  owns  two 
thousand  souls,  receive  four  hundred 
roubles  ?  Necessity  compels  me  to  hurry 
and  to  write  in  order  to  procure  money, 
and  consequently  to  spoil  my  work  in- 
evitably," Yet  in  spite  of  all,  Dostoi- 
effsky  never  merely  wrote  to  order,  and 
bad  as  his  work  sometimes  was,  it  was 
alwavs  his  own  work.  He  was  sincere 
and  true  to  himself  to  the  end,  and  this 
fidelity  had  its  reward.  Turning  from 
Turgenef  because  of  his  western  affilia- 
tions, which  made  him  half  a  foreigner 
in  his  own  land,  the  Russian  people  clove 
more  and  more  closely  to  Dostoieffsky 
as  they  came  to  recognise  in  him  the 
true  interpreter  of  their  dreams,  the  con- 
fessor of  their  most  secret  thoug^hts  and 
aspirations.     Though  he  laid  bare  their 


shameless  vices  and  criminal  impulses, 
he  did  this,  in  spite  of  the  apparent  cold- 
ness and  cruelty  of  his  precede,  wit!' 
pity  and  understanding.  Never  does  he 
lose  faith  in  Russia  and  the  Russian?, 
and  he  maintains  always  that  mystic 
faith  in  the  destinv  of  the  country  and 
the  race  which  permeates  the  Ru-^sian 
character  and  temperament. 

It  was  this  that  the  Countess  H 

made  clear  to  the  writer  that  summer 
at  Divonne.  Her  eyes  shone  as  she 
spoke  in  tones  of  reverence  and  awe  of 
the  great  writer  whom,  she  said,  her  peo- 
ple worshipped  even  more  as  a  prophet 
than  as  a  writer.  This  was  true  even 
in  his  own  lifetime.  The  little,  thin, 
irritable,  sickly  old  man,  with  the  stra^- 
gHng  yellow  beard,  and  the  "vivacity  of 
a  cat,"  whom  his  French  friend  and 
sponsor,  Vicomte  E.  Melchior  de  \'ogue. 
described  as  having  the  face  of  a  moujik 
with  more  signs  of  suffering  amasse<! 
upon  it  than  upon  any  other  face  he  had 
ever  seen,  was  consulted  from  every  cor- 
ner of  Russia,  and  he  ga\'e  freely  of  hi- 
knowledge  of  the  human  "heart,  us  well 
as,  upon  several  occasions,  of  his  talent > 
as  a  criminologist,  to  the  service  of  the 
weak  and  suffering.  When  he  made  his 
address  at  the  dedication  of  the  statue 
of  Pushkin,  he  received  a  tremendous 
public  ovation;  and  when,  in  1881,  he 
died,  he  lay  in  state  in  the  capital,  and 
thousands  attended  his  funeral  and 
thronged  the  ways  along  which  moved 
his  cortege. 

Mr.  Lloyd  in  his  eloquent  but  often 
rather  abstract  and  obscure  interpreta- 
tion of  Dostoieffsky,  where  biography 
and  intellectual  analysis  are  too  closely 
and  continuously  interwoven.  sedulou>ly 
avoids  any  comparisons  save  on  the 
purely  literary  side.  As  we  read  of  thi^ 
strange  detraqm  with  the  combine' i 
weakness  and  beautv  of  his  character: 
with  the  splendour  of  his  dreams  con- 
trasting with  the  misery  and  squalour 
and  disorder  of  his  life;  with  his  inno- 
cent and  lofty  soul  encased  in  his  broken 
and  convulsive  body:  and,  finally,  with 
the  lurid  shadings  in  this  soul  itself 
which  gave  him  a  premonition  of  the 
worst  as  well  as  of  the  best  of  which 
mankind  is  capable,  we  cannot  help 
thinking  of    Verlaine.      Less    tarnished 
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than  that  poet  in  his  earthly  tabernacle, 
he  is  like  him,  primarily,  in  a  certain  de- 
fect of  volition,  in  a  certain  unfitness 
for  life,  which  made  the  prison — that 
modern  substitute  for  monastic  seclusion 
— almost  a  sanctuary  and  a  refuge  from 
the  world.  On  the  literary  side,  too, 
Dostoieffsky  makes  us  feel  that  we  can 
divine  the  kind  of  novels  Verlaine  would 
have  written  if  this  poet,  whose  verse  is 
like  the  inward  whisper  of  Hugo's  wordy 
lyricism,  had  been  capable  of  prose  fic- 
tion on  the  scale  of  Les  Miserables, 

In  both  Verlaine  and  DostoieflFsky 
there  is  the  same  strain  of  pity  and  hu- 
mility that  makes  them  modern  mendi- 
cants, little  brothers  of  St.  Francis.  But 
there  is  a  strain  of  intellectual  pride  and 
curiosity  in  DostoieflFsky  that  is  absent 
in  the  French  poet,  and  this,  more  than 
once,  reminds  us,  both  in  the  man  and 


the  artist,  of  our  own  Poe.  Crime  and 
Punishment^  indeed,  under  one  of  its 
many  aspects,  might  almost  be  a  tale  of 
the  "grotesque  and  arabesque"  on  a 
grander  scale  and  with  a  greater  gamut 
of  emotion  and  sensation.  The  greater 
scale  in  no  wise  lessens  the  intensity  and 
concentration  of  this  study  of  an  assassin 
who  works  under  the  empire  of  an  idee 
fixe,  nor  does  its  grisly  realism  detract 
in  any  way  from  the  delicate  subtlety  of 
its  psychological  analysis,  or  make  the 
exquisite  pathos  of  the  gentler  charac- 
terisations and  the  scenes  of  sentiment 
seem  misplaced.  Poe  plus  Dickens — 
that,  perhaps,  is  the  nearest  formula  by 
which  one  can  arrive  at  a  perfect  under- 
standing of  this  great  writer  who,  as 
Mr.  Lloyd  justly  says,  was  at  once  the 
confessor,  the  vivisector,  and  the  Grand 
Inquisitor  of  the  Russian  soul. 
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M  E  R  I  C  A  N  novelists 
and  playwrights,  always 
so  mute  on  public  af- 
fairs or  ciirrent  events, 
naturally  had  little  or 
nothing  to  say  about  the 
Titanic  disaster.  In 
England,  on  the  other  hand,  the  best 
known  writers  of  the  day  have  com- 
mented upon  it — perhaps  to  no  great 
practical  advantage — but  their  views  are 
interesting  and  characteristic,  as  the  fol- 
lowing summary  will  show: 

Mr.  Bernard  Shaw's  disgust  with  the 
newspaper  comments  on  the  first  reports 

of  the  Titanic  disaster 
was  not  at  all  surprising 
to  the  readers  of  his 
plays  and  prefaces.  It 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  author 
of  Arms  and  the  Man  would  have  much 
patience  with  journalistic  raptures  over 
heroism,  even  if  the  facts  lent  themselves 


Bernard  Shaw 
on  Mock 
Heroics 


to  a  heroical  interpretation.  Mr.  Shaw 
loathes  heroics  and  the  glamour  of  ro- 
mance and  in  no  conceivable  circum- 
stances would  he  find  an  excuse  for 
them.  But  the  facts  of  the  Titanic  disas- 
ter were,  he  contended,  peculiarly  un- 
suited  to  romantic  treatment,  and  it  was 
only  by  lying  that  the  newspapers  made 
them  out  heroic.  Why,  he  asked,  does  a 
sensational  catastrophe  always  drive  a 
modern  nation  not  into  transports  of 
grief  or  sympathy,  or  into  prayer,  but 
into  "an  explosion  of  outrageous  roman- 
tic lying"?  He  refers  it  to  certain  ro- 
mantic demands  which  must  be  met  by 
disregarding  the  facts  or  by  distorting 
them.  Thus,  one  demand  of  romance  is 
that  everybody  must  face  death  without 
flinching;  so  that  is  the  way  the  papers 
must  present  it.  But  what  is  the  actual 
evidence  ? 

The  captain  and  officers  were  so  afraid  of  a 
panic  that  though  they  knew  the  ship  was  sink- 
ing, they  did  not  dare  tell  the  passengers  so, 
especially  the  third-class  passengers,  and  the 
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band  played  rag-time  to  reassure  the  passen- 
gers, who,  therefore,  did  not  get  into  the  boats 
and  did  not  realise  their  situation  until  the 
boats  were  gone  and  the  ship  standing  on  her 
head  before  plunging  to  the  bottom. 

What  happened  then  Lady  Duff-Gordon  has 
related,  and  the  witnesses  at  the  American  in- 
quiry could  hardly  bear  to  relate.  I  ask,  what 
is  the  use  of  all  this  ghastly,  blasphemous, 
inhuman,  braggartly  lying?  Here  is  a  calam- 
ity which  might  well  make  the  proudest  man 
humble  and  the  wildest  joker  serious.  It 
makes  us  vainglorious,  insolent  and  men- 
dacious. 

Another  romantic  demand  is,  **Women 
and  children  first,"  and  seldom,  says  Mr. 
Shaw,  was  there  a  sublimer  chorus  on 
the  strict  observance  of  this  rule  than  in 
the  first  accounts  of  the  wreck  in  the 
London  papers  containing  the  story  of 
Lady  Duff-Gordon. 

She  described  how  she  escaped  in  the  cap- 
tain's boat.  There  was  one  other  woman  in 
it  and  ten  men — twelve  all  told — one  woman 
for  every  five  men. 

Again,  romance  requires  that  all  the  men 
except  the  foreigners  shall  be  heroes, 
that  the  foreigners  shall  be  kept  from 
a  cowardly  stampede  by  British  pistols, 
and  that  the  captain  shall  be  a  super- 
hero— 

a  magnificent  seaman,  cool,  brave,  delighting 
in  danger,  and  a  living  guarantee  that  the 
wreck  was  nobody's  fault,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  triumph  of  British  navigation. 

Such  a  man  Captain  Smith  was  enthusi- 
astically proclaimed  on  the  day  when  it  was 
reported  (and  actually  believed,  apparently) 
that  he  had  shot  himself  on  the  bridge.  .  .  . 
Writers  who  had  never  heard  of  Captain 
Smith  to  that  hour  wrote  of  him  as  they  would 
hardly  write  of  Nelson. 

The  only  thing  positively  known  was  that 
Captain  Smith  had  lost  his  ship  by  deliberately 
and  knowingly  steaming  into  an  ice  field  at 
the  highest  speed  that  he  had  coal  for.  He 
paid  the  penalty,  so  did  most  of  those  for 
whose  lives  he  was  responsible.  Had  he 
brought  them  and  the  ship  safely  to  land,  no- 
body would  have  taken  the  smallest  notice  of 
him. 

As  to  the  steadiness  and  bravery  of  the 
officers    the    verdict    of    the    press    was 


The  Conan 

Doyle-Shaw 

Debate 


unanimous,  although  the  principal  fact 
known  at  the  time  was 

that  boats  which  were  not  full  refused  to  go 
to  the  rescue  of  those  who  were  struggling  in 
the  water  in  cork  jackets.  The  reason  was 
frankly  given — they  were  afraid. 

The  fear,  says  Mr.  Shaw,  was  natural, 
and  nobody  at  home  dare  blame  them, 
but  why  assure  the  world  that  only  Eng- 
lishmen could  have  behaved  in  so  heroic 
a  manner?  Such,  he  says,  was  the  atti- 
tude of  the  press  toward  the  disaster. 

Did  the  press  really  represent  the  public? 
I  am  afraid  it  did.  Churchmen  and  statesmen 
took  much  the  same  tone.  The  effect  on  me 
was  one  of  profound  disgust — almost  national 
dishonour.  Am  I  mad?  Possibly.  At  all 
events  that  is  how  I  felt  and  how  I  feel 
about  it. 

Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle  after  a  none  too 
careful  reading  of  Mr.  Shaw's  letter,  re- 
plied to  it  with  much 
heat,  saying  that  he  had 
never  found  so  much 
that  was  false  written 
within  an  equal  compass.  To  be  sure 
there  were  ten  men  to  two  women  in  one 
boat,  but  how  about  the  others?  Mr. 
Shaw  knew  as  well  as  everybody  else  that 
in  the  very  next  boat  sixty-five  out  of  the 
seventy  occupants  were  women.  As  to 
Captain  Smith,  Sir  Arthur  declared  he 
would  gladly  present  the  Fabian  Society 
with  iioo,  if  Mr.  Shaw  would  show  him 
the  work  of  any  responsible  journalist  in 
which  Captain  Smith  is  described  in  the 
terms  of  Nelson.  To  insinuate  as  Mr. 
Shaw  did  that  the  officers  had  not  done 
their  duty  was  a  "poisonous  suggestion." 
To  say  that  the  wreck  was  hailed  as  a 
triumph  of  British  navigation  was  proof 
merely  that  Mr.  Shaw  valued  a  sensa- 
tional phrase  more  than  the  truth.  Sir 
Arthur  expresses  the  highest  admiration 
for  the  officer  who  told  Mr.  Ismay,  the 
managing-director,  to  "go  to  hell/'  when 
the  latter  seemed  to  be  interfering  with 
the  life-saving  work.  But  Mr.  Shaw,  he 
says,  quotes  this  remark  as  if  it  were  a 
crime.     Finally 

As  to  the  general  accusation  that  the  occa- 
sion had  been  used  for  the  glorification  of 
British  qualities,  we  should  indeed  be  a  lost 
people  if  we  did  not  honour  courage  and  dis- 
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cipline  when  we  see  it  in  the  highest  form. 
That  our  sympathies  extend  beyond  ourselves 

is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  conduct  of  the 
American  male  passengers,  and  very  particu- 
larly of  the  much-abused  millionaires,  has  been 
as  warmly  eulogised  as  any  strange  feature 
of  the  whole  wonderful  epic.  But  surely  it  is 
a  pitiful  sight  to  see  a  man  of  undoubted  genius 
usii^  his  gifts  in  order  to  decry  his  own 
people,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  his  words 
must  add  to  the  grief  of  those  who  have 
already  had  more  than  enough  to  bear. 

This  letter  by  ignoring  the  essential 
fact  that  the  Shaw  diatribes  were  di- 
rected against,  the  journalistic  misuse  of 
the  early  and  incomplete  reports,  brought 
forth  a  thumping  rejoinder.  The  news- 
papers, said  Mr.  Shaw,  wrote  columns 
of  gushing  eulogy  on  the  strength  of  in- 
formation that  indicated  anything  but 
heroic  conduct. 

My  case  is  that  our  journalists  wrote  with- 
out the  slightest  regards  to  the  facts;  that  they 
were  actually  more  enthusiastic  in  their  praise 
of  the  Titanic  heroes  on  the  day  when  the 
only  evidence  to  hand  was  evidetce  of  cinduct 
for  which  a  soldier  would  be  shot  and  a  navy 
sailor  hanged,  than  when  later  news  came  in 
of  those  officers  and  crews  who  did  their  best, 
and  that  it  must  be  evident  to  every  reasonable 
man  that  if  there  had  not  been  a  redeeming 
feature  in  the  whole  case,  exactly  the  same 
hogwash.  as  Mr,  Cunninghame  Graham  calls 
it  in  his  righteous  disgust,  would  have  been 
lavished  on  the  veriest  dastards  as  upon  a 
crew  of  Grace  Darlings. 

The  captain  positively  lost  popularity  when 
the  deliberate  and  calumnious  lie  that  he  shot 
himself  was  dropped,   ,    .   , 

Sir  Arthur  accuses  me  of  lying,  and  I  must 
say  he  gives  me  no  great  encouragement  to  tell 
the  truth ;  but  he  proceeds  to  tell  against  him- 
self what  I  take  to  be  the  most  thundering 
lie  ever  sent  to  a  printer  by  a  human  author. 
He  first  says  that  I  quoted,  as  if  it  were  a 
crime,  the  words  used  by  the  officer  who  told 
Mr.  Ismay  to  "go  to  hell."  I  did  not.  I  said 
the  outburst  was  very  natural,  though  not  in 
my  opinion  admirable  or  heroic.  .    ,    , 

"But,"  Sir  Arthur  goes  on  to  say,  "I  could 
not  imagine  a  liner  example."  .  .  .  Yes,  you 
could.  Sir  Arthur,  and  many  a  page  of  heroic 
romance  from  your  hand  attests  that  you  often 
have  imagined  much  finer  examples.  Heroism 
has  not  quite  come  to  that  yet,  nor  has  your 


imagination  contracted  or  your  brain  softened 
to  the  pathos  of  seeing  sublimity  in  a  worried 
officer  telling  even  a  managing-director  (God- 
like being)  to  "go  to  hell." 

Another  eminent  British  writer  to  free 
his  mind  on  the  subject  with  remarkable 
promptness      was       Mr. 
Joseph  Conrad's  Joseph     Conrad,     whose 
Reflections  ■'Reflections"  on  the  dis- 

aster appeared  in  the 
May  number  of  the  English  Review  be- 
fore the  Mersey  Commission  had  begun 
its  inquiry.     A  large  part  of  his  com- 


mentary is  necessarily  unintelligible  to 
an  American,  and  probably  could  not  be 
understood  anywhere  outside  the  British 
Isles.  He  begins  by  condemning  very 
bitterly  the  .American  Senatorial  inquiry. 
"What  are  they  after?  What  is  there 
for  them  to  find  out?"  It  seems  to  him 
to  have  been  the  grossest  impertinence 
for  Americans  lo  ask  any  questions  at 
all.  We  Americans,  he  argues,  kill  a 
great  many  people  on  our  railroads  in  a 
single  year.  Therefore  the  news  of  the 
Titanic  disaster  should  have  been  fol- 
lowed not  by  an  inquiry  into  the  causes 
of  this  shipwreck,  but  by  an  inquiry  into 
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the  causes  of  railway  wrecks.  The  more 
excited  we  became  over  the  details  of  the 
Titanic  catastrophe,  the  more  preoccu- 
pied we  should  have  been  with  last  year's 
railway  collisions.  Moreover,  no  officer 
in  the  British  merchant  service  was  un- 
der the  slightest  obligation  to  answer  the 
questions  of  the  representatives  of  any 
foreign  power.  "The  only  authority  he 
is  bound  to  answer  is  the  Board  of 
Trade." 

Thus  far  the  point  of  view  though 
insular  is  comparatively  easy  to  grasp, 
but  what  follows  is  altogether  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  poor  outlander's  strain- 
ing intellect.  For  Mr.  Conrad  proceeds 
to  show  how  idiotically  the  British  Board 
of  Trade  always  behaves  and  how  futile 
its  inquiry  was  certain  to  be.  The  Board 
of  Trade  is  he  says,  ''a  ghost — less  than 
that:  as  vet  a  mere  memorv." 

An  office  with  adequate  and  no  doubt  com- 
fortable furniture.  A  lot  of  perfectly  irre- 
sponsible gentlemen,  who  exist  packed  in  its 
equable  atmosphere  softly,  as  if  in  a  lot  of 
cotton-wool,  and  with  no  care  in  the  world; 
for  there  can  be  no  care  without  personal  re- 
sponsibility. 

So  the  Americans  were  indecent  in 
asking  any  questions  and  ought  to  have 
waited  for  the  only  authority  competent 
to  ask  questions,  which  was  the  British 
Board  of  Trade;  but  the  Board  of 
Trade  instead  of  being  fit  to  ask  ques- 
tions was  a  ghost  or,  rather,  a  mere  lot 
of  office  furniture.  Nevertheless  the 
conduct  of  the  Americans  in  asking 
qu«5lion&  instead  of  waiting  for  the  ''of- 
fice furniture*'  to  explain  remains  in 
this  writer's  mind,  so  strangely  hospit- 
able to  mutually  destructive  propositions, 
not  only  indecent  but  black  hearted  and 
vile. 

And  there  are  too  many  ugly  developments 
about  this  tragedy.  The  rush  of  the  Sena- 
torial inquiry  before  the  poor  wretches  escaped 
from  the  jaws  of  death  had  time  to  draw 
breath ;  the  vituperative  abuse  of  a  man  no 
more  guilty  than  others  in  this  matter,  and 
the  more  than  the  suspicion  of  it  being  a 
political  move  to  get  home  on  the  M.  T.  Com- 
pany, into  which,  in  common  parlance,  the 
United  States  Government  has  got  its  knife. 
I   don't   pretend   to   understand   why,   though 


with  the  rest  of  the  world  1  am  aware  of 
the  fact.  Maybe  there  may  be  an  excellent 
reason  for  it;  but  I  venture  to  suggest  that  U* 
take  advantage  of  it  on  the  strength  of  so  many 
pitiful  corpses  is  not  pretty.  No,  I  am  not 
afraid  to  say  that  it  is  not  pretty.  And  the 
exploiting  of  the  mere  sensation  on  the  other 
side  is  not  pretty  in  its  wealth  of  heartless 
inventions.  Neither  is  the  welter  of  Marconi 
lies,  which  has  not  been  sent  vibrating  with- 
out some  reason,  for  which  it  would  be  nau- 
seous to  inquire  too  closely. 

As  Mr.  Conrad  begins  and  ends  his 
"Reflections'*  with  this  severe  arraign- 
ment of  American  manners  and  morals 
one  might  think  that  the  chief  lesson  of 
the  disaster  was,  to  his  mind,  the  mis- 
behaviour of  American  Senators  and 
newspaper  men  when  a  large  number  of 
their  fellow-countrymen  are  suddenly 
drowned.  This,  however,  was  probably 
intended  merely  to  comfort  the  British 
reader  whose  feelings  might  be  wounded 
by  Mr.  Conrad's  account  of  the  disaster 
Itself  and  his  criticism  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  the  steamship  companies 
which,  after  all,  made  up  the  chief  part 
of  the  article.  His  own  experience  of  the 
sea,  extending  over  many  years,  give  his 
comments  on  recent  tendencies  in  ocean 
navigation  a  certain  interest.  He  at- 
tributes the  disaster  to  the  mad  rivalr\* 
among  the  companies  in  the  matter  of 
speed  and  size  and  to  the  blind  faith  in 
material  and  appliances. 

But  she  sank,  causing,  apart  from  the  loss 
of  so  many  lives,  a  sort  of  surprising  conster- 
nation that  such  a  thing  should  have  happened 
at  all.  Why?  You  build  a  45,000-ton  hotel  of 
thin  steel  plates  to  secure  the  patronage  of,  say. 
a  couple  of  thousand  rich  people  (for  if  it  had 
been  for  the  emigrant  trade  alone  there  would 
have  been  no  such  exaggeration  of  mere  size), 
you  decorate  it  in  the  style  of  the  Pharaohs. 
or  in  the  Louis  Quinze  style — I  don't  know 
which — and  to  please  the  aforesaid  fatuous 
handful  of  individuals  who  have  more  money 
than  they  know  what  to  do  with,  and  to  the 
applause  of  two  continents,  you  launch  that 
mass  with  two  thousand  people  on  board  at 
21  knots  across  the  sea — a  perfect  exhibition 
of  the  modern  blind  trust  in  mere  material 
and  appliances.  And  then  this  happens.  Gen- 
eral consternation.  The  blind  trust  in  material 
and  appliances  has  received  a  terrible  shock. 
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I  will  say  nothing  of  the  credulity  which  ac- 
cepts any  statement  which  specialists,  tech- 
nicians, are  pleased  to  make,  whether  for  pur- 
poses of  gain  or  glory.  You  stand  there 
astonished  and  hurt  in  your  profoundest  sensi- 
bilities. But  what  else  under  the  circumstances 
could  you  expect? 

Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton's  comments  on 
the  disaster  have  already  been  quoted  in 

part  in  this  magazine. 
Mr.  Chester-  Like  Mr.  Shaw  he  was 
ton's  Views  chiefly    concerned     with 

its  effect  on  public  opin- 
ion as  evidenced  in  the  newspapers.  He 
had  little  sympathy  with  the  horror  pro- 
fessed by  many  British  writers  at  the 
unseemly  haste  of  American  Senators 
and  newspaper  men  in  prying  into  the 
affair.  It  is  all  very  well,  he  said,  to 
blame  American  journalism  as  "vulgar 
and  vindictive"  and  for  setting  "the 
pack  in  full  cry  upon  a  particular  man." 
The  British  critic  might  accuse  Ameri- 
cans of  wishing  to  hound  Mr.  Ismay, 
'*as  if  he  were  the  only  man  that  was 
saved,"  just  as  they  hounded  poor  Gorki 
"as  if  he  were  the  only  man  not  living 
with  his  wife."  But  might  not  the 
American  critic  retort  that  the  British 
were  in  danger  from  precisely  opposite 
vices?  The  British  tendency  is  to  hush 
things  up,  to  "damp  everything  down." 
Americans  might  reasonably  suspect  that 
the  British  Mersey  commission  would 
shirk  the  facts — "ignore  plain  questions 
and  suppress  existing  telegrams  to  save 
the  face  of  some  rich  man."  That  was 
what  happened  when  under  the  same 
Lord  Mersey  inquiry  was  made  into  the 
Jameson  Raid.  The  Americans  might 
say — 

We  are  not  so  careful  of  millionaires.  We 
are  hounding  on  the  pack,  and  we  think  a  pack 
of  dogs,  even  if  it  is  a  pack  of  mongrels,  is 
not  so  bad  a  thing  in  dealing  with  wolves — 
or  foxes. 

As  the  Mersev  commission  went  on  he 
waxed  bitterly  sarcastic  over  some  of 
its  rulings  and  published  a  little  skit 
holding  it  up  to  ridicule  as  carefully 
excluding  from  its  investigation  the 
essential  things  it  was  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate. 


The  moral  which  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells 
drew  from  the  disaster  could  have  been 

guessed  by  any  careful 
Mr.  Wells's  reader  of  the  New  Ma- 

Moral  chiaifelli.     His  comment 

on  it  was  merely  inci- 
dental and  appeared  in  one  of  his  arti- 
cles in  the  Daily  Mail  on  "The  Labour 
Unrest."  It  typifies  perfectly  to  his 
mind  the  muddle  of  the  present  social 
situation  and  illustrates  the  incompetence 
of  the  upper  class  in  modern  society. 

It  was  one  of  those  accidents  which  happen 
with  a  precision  of  time  and  circumstance  that 
outdoes  art;  not  an  incident  in  it  all  that  was 
not  supremely  typical.  It  was  the  penetrating 
comment  of  chance  upon  our  entire  social  sys- 
tem. Beneath  a  surface  of  magnificent  effi- 
ciency was — slapdash.  The  ship  was  not  even 
equipped  to  save  its  third-class  passengers ; 
they  had  placed  themselves  on  board  with  an 
infinite  confidence  in  the  care  that  was  to  be 
taken  of  them,  and  most  of  their  women  and 
children  went  down  with  the  cry  of  those  who 
find  themselves  cheated  out  of  life. 

His    remarks    on   Mr.    Ismay's    luckless 
notoriety  are  singularly  just — 

In  the  unfolding  record  of  behaviour  it  is 
the  stewardesses  and  bandsmen  and  engineers 
— ^persons  of  the  trade-union  class — who  shine 
as  brightly  as  any.  And  by  the  supreme 
artistry  of  Chance  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  that 
tragic  and  unhappy  gentleman,  Mr.  Bruce 
Ismay,  to  be  aboard  and  to  be  caught  by  the 
urgent  vacancy  in  the  boat  and  the  snare  of  the 
moment.  No  untried  man  dare  say  that  he 
would  have  behaved  better  in  his  place.  But 
for  capitalism  and  for  our  existing  social  sys- 
tem his  escape — with  five  and  fifty  third-class 
children  waiting  below  to  drown — was  the 
abandonment  of  every  noble  pretension.  It  is 
not  the  man  I  would  criticise,  but  the  manifest 
absence  of  any  such  sense  of  the  supreme  dig- 
nity of  his  position  as  would  have  sustained 
him  in  that  crisis.  He  was  a  rich  man  and  a 
ruling  man,  but  in  the  test  he  was  not  a  proud 
man.  In  the  common  man's  realisation  that 
such  is  indeed  the  case  with  most  of  those  who 
dominate  the  world  lies  the  true  cause  and 
danger  of  our  social  indiscipline.  And  the 
remedy  in  the  first  place  lies  not  in  social  legis- 
lation, and  so  forth,  but  in  the  consciences  of 
the  wealthy.  Heroism  and  a  general  devotion 
to  the  common  good  are  the  only  effective 
answer  to  distrust. 


CHRONICLES  OF  CORNWALL 

Philosophy  and  Humour 
BV  PHILIP  G.   HUBERT,  JR. 


IITH  a  cigar  between  my 
teeth  I  can  think  of  any- 
thing," said  a  friend  of 
tlie  writer's  who  had 
been  ordered  to  give  up 
smoking.  "Without  it. 
I  can  think  of  nothing 
iu[  iL  i-igar. 

This  philosophy  is  nearly  akin  to  that 
if     some     of     Charles     Lee's     Cornish 


friends  who  defended  tobacco  smoking 
as  at  least  soothing  to  the  mind.  Pipes 
are  the  topic  of  the  debate  that  threatens 
to  disrupt  the  social  club  which  met 
nightly  in  Porthjulyan.  James  was  no 
believer  in  pipes.  Nine  times  out  of  ten, 
said  he,  if  a  man  went  into  the  dark 
smoking  a  pipe,  and  if  the  darkness  were 
such  that  he  couldn't  see  the  smoke  is- 
suing from  his  mouth,  then  nine  times 
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out  of  ten  that  man  wouldn't  know 
whether  his  pipe  were  alight  or  no.  Nine 
times  out  of  ten,  mind.  James  was  a 
chapel-member,  and  wouldn't  venture 
further  than  that.  If  he  couldn't  see  the 
smoke  or  glow  from  the  bowl,  nine 
times  out  of  ten  he  wouldn't  know  what 
he  was  smoking — 'bacca,  tea  or  hay — or 
whether  he  was  smoking  at  all. 

That,  said  James,  proved  smoking  to 
be  no  good  thing.  Very  well.  Now  sup- 
pose James  to  be  smoking  and  let  Tom 
come  and  take  James's  pipe  out  of  his 
mouth  and  say  he  shouldn't  smoke.  Now 
consider  the  pipeless  James  in  two  hours' 
time.  What  would  he  be  doing?  For  a 
wager  he  would  be  thinking  upon  his 
pipe.  And  in  four  hours'  time?  Still 
his  mind  would  be  on  his  pipe.  And  in 
six  ?  And  what  about  next  day  ?  It  was 
manifest  that  nothing  short  of  his  pipe 
would  soothe  James's  mind  in  the  case 
propounded.  Therefore  smoking  was  of 
some  good.  It  soothed  the  mind.  More- 
over, Tom  would  confidently  add,  it  set- 
tled a  man's  stomach.  Take  from  a  man 
his  mind  and  his  stomach,  and  where 
would  that  man  be? 

Porthjulyan  had  many  debates  of  this 
calibre  with  Penticost,  the  village  shoe- 
maker, as  judge  and  Mr.  Lee  as  re- 
corder. Nothing  that  had  gone  on  in 
Porthjulyan  for  the  last  forty  years  had 
escaped  Penticost.  The  old  shoemaker 
knew  everything  about  everybody  and  a 
good  deal  more  too. 

"Who's  that,  Penticost?"  says  some- 
body. Says  Penticost,  hammering  away : 

Can't  mind  his  name  for  the  minute.  But 
he's  own  brother  to  Josiah  Johns  that  married 
our  Nancy's  Geraldine.  Lives  up  to  Polt- 
riggan.  Helps  the  photographer  there,  carr'ing 
parcels  and  oiling  the  machine  and  making 
faces  at  the  babies,  to  keep  them  quiet  while 
they'm  being  took.  Wears  a  pipe  and  a  drum 
hat  Sundays,  and  he's  courting  the  second 
parlour  maid  up  to  Squire  Vivian's.  I  see 
he've  got  a  kind  of  a  flat  parcel  in  his  hand. 
Seeming  to  me  that'll  be  the  pickshers  Nancy 
had  took  last  week  of  her  youngest  maid,  the 
one  that's  been  put  out  to  sarvice  up  to  St 
Kenna.  Stbpped  to  Poltriggan  'pon  the  way, 
they  did,  and  had  her  took  in  three  divisions. 
Seven  shillings  for  the  dozen,  so  I'm  towld; 
and  who's  going  to  pay  for  'em  I  don't  know. 
Nancy's  owing  two  poimd  for  rent  this  very 


day,  beside  I  don't  know  how  much  over  to 
the  shop  for  Hour  and  sugar.  She  takes  fower 
lumps,  Nancy  do.  But  that's  who  the  man  is 
and  he's  subjeck  to  fits  beside.  When  you 
see  one  coming  on,  ask  him  the  time  o'  day, 
sharp,  and  you'll  put  him  off. 

Porthjulyan  has  been  lucky  to  enlist 
Mr.  Lee  as  recorder.  In  Our  Little 
Toun*  he  sketches  all  that  is  worth 
while  and  does  it  with  love.  He  knows 
every  man,  woman,  child  and  dog  in  the 
place  and  has  something  to  say  of  each. 
He  has  collected  the  gossip  of  the  village 
with  admirable  tact  and  a  fine  apprecia- 
tion of  its  humour.  Even  its  legends 
yield  him  good  material.  His  account 
of  St.  Lidgy  and  the  giant  is,  unfortu- 
nately, too  long  to  quote.  St.  Lidgy's 
sympathy  for  all  creation,  extending 
even  to  a  badger,  a  harmless  beast  of 
exemplary  character  but  not  in  odour  of 
sanctity,  that  insisted  upon  sharing  St. 
Lidgy  s  cell,  might  make  a  tract  for  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals. 

Our  Little  Town  is  by  far  the  best 
of  Mr.  Lee's  Cornish  skeccnes,  but  there 
are  three  others  that  will  appeal  to  any 
one  with  a  taste  for  quaint  humour. 
Faul  Carah  is  the  story  of  a  young  man 
who  returns  from  America  to  find  his 
native  village  smaller  than  he  thought  it 
was  and  after  a  trial  of  life  there  de- 
parted, disappointed,  to  seek  his  fortune 
in  the  greater  world  outside.  The  two 
other  books  are  in  lighter  vein.  The 
Widow  Woman  is  a  little  comedy  with 
a  portly  widow,  in  love  with  a  man 
twenty  years  her  junior,  the  central  fig- 
ure. Dorinda's  Birthday  is  a  delightful 
idyll  concerning  a  pretty  girl  who  on 
her  seventeenth  birthday  puts  up  her 
hair  for  the  first  time,  using  thirty-five 
hairpins,  and  goes  to  the  Midsummer 
Day  fair  at  St  Hender.  The  havoc  she 
created  was  proof  of  her  charm.  Mr. 
Lee  needs  pages  to  describe  Dorinda.  It 
is  a  description  too  long  to  quote,  but 
she  was  worth  it.  She  peeped  into  the 
belfry  while  the  men  of  St.  Hender  were 
ringing  the  chimes  in  a  bell-ringing  con- 
test, and  by  so  doing  upset  the  team's 

*Our  Little  Town.  Paul  Carah.  The 
Widow  Woman.  Dorinda 's  -Birthday.  By 
Charles  Lee.  New  York:  tL  P.  Dutton  and 
Company. 
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crack  bell-ringer;  he  tugged  at  his  rope 
without  rhyme  or  reason,  and  so  lost 
first  prize  for  St.  Hender.  The  episode 
is  one  of  the  best  to  Mr.  Lee's  credit  and 
one  of  which  he  may  be  proud. 

Dorinda's  admirers  like  the  way  in 
which  she  has  put  up  her  hair.  To  each 
one  she  confides  the  secret  of  the  thirty- 
five  hairpins,  and  each  one  is  allowed 
to  push  in  some  one  of  the  thirty-five 
that  refuses  to  do  its  duty.  By  accident 
or  otherwise  Dorinda's  hairpins  are  al- 


ways coming  out.  She  is  a  desperatr 
little  flirt  and  makes  them  useful.  IW. 
when  she  returns  home,  tired  but  happy, 
to  the  invalid  lady  who  rejoiced  ir 
three  new  fatal  symptoms  since  morn- 
ing and  was  ready  to  die  happy  if  shr 
only  knew  which  symptom  was  to  carr. 
her  off,  Dorinda  was  betrothed  to  tl.c 
young  bell-ringer.  Through  her  beine 
where  she  had  no  business  to  be,  to  wi: 
in  the  belfry,  he  had  lost  the  town  prize 
but  he  had  won  Dorinda. 
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R.  R.  Bowker's  "Copyright"* 

Mr.  Bowker's  Copyright  is  based  upon 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  history  and 
evolution  of  copyright  law,  and  contains 
a  judiciously  selected  series  of  reports  of 
typical  copyright  cases;  it  is,  however, 
prepared  not  so  much  for  the  legal  pro- 
fession (although  for  the  lawyers  the 
tables,  brought  down  to  the  close  of 
191 1,  of  the  status  of  law  in*  different 
countries,  and  of  the  noteworthy  cases 
through  which  a  system  of  copyright  has 
been  formulated,  should  prove  of  very 
great  service)  as  for  use  as  a  practical 
guide  for  the  producers  of  copyrighted 
property, — authors,  artists,  and  com- 
posers, and  of  the  assigns  or  business 
representatives  of  these  producers,  the 
publishers.  For  these  authors  and  pub- 
lishers, this  volume  is  unquestionably  the 
most  valuable  treatise  thus  far  brought 
into  print. 

The  record  of  the  long  contest  which 
had  for  its  purpose  to  bring  the  United 
States  into  copyright  relations  with 
Europe  is,  of  course,  written  with  first 
hand  information.  It  is  defective  only 
in  not  giving  due  credit  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  continued  service  rendered 
by  Mr.  Bowker  himself  in  the  later 
stages  of  the  fight  during  the  years  after 
18^.  The  author  has  apparently  taken 
the  ground  that  in  a  treatise  presented 
as  a  record  of  history  and  an  analysis  of 

♦Copyright.  Its  History  and  Its  Law.  By 
R.  R.  Bowk<T.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company, 


law  and  of  practice,  there  is  no  require- 
ment or  no  proper  place  for  individm 
views.  He  has  in  any  case  thought  best 
to  include  with  his  statements  in  regard 
to  the  shaping  of  the  copyright  law  In:: 
few  expressions  of  opinion  concemir; 
the  wisdom  of  the  methods  of  our  lav 
makers  or  the  equity  and  effectiveness 
of  the  results  secured  by  their  work. 

The  first  division  of  the  volume  pre- 
sents  a   conspectus,   with   data   brougl: 
down  to  January,  1912,  of  the  status    : 
copyright,  domestic  and  international,  i- 
the  different  countries  of  the  world.    It 
may  be  noted  that  the   United    State? 
Holland,  Hungary,  and  Russia  are  prac- 
tically the  only  literature-producing  an! 
literature-consuming   countries    that   re- 
main   outside    of    the    Convention    •: 
Berne ;  while  the  lists  of  states  that  have 
accepted   the  obligations  and    privile^i- 
of  this  convention  include  Japan,  Tuniv 
Liberia,  and  Hayti.     In  the  acceptance 
of    the   comity   of    civilised    states,   tlv- 
United  States  lags  behind  not  only  tl 
new  Empire  of   the   Pacific,   but   thar 
African  states.     The  obstacle   that  h  - 
prevented  the   United   States    from  ac 
cepting  the  regulations  of  Berne  is.  •  : 
course,  the  manufacturing   requirenic!* 
of  our  statute.    Other  states  which  ha\. 
adopted  as  their  national  policy  a  systcr 
of  protection,  have  decided  that  the  k 
gitimate  requirements  of  the  manufac 
turing  interests  are  to  be  cared  for  u:. 
der  the  provisions  of  a  customs  law,  ar: 
must  be  referred  to  the  committees  i: 
the  tariff.    It  is  not  admitted  by  the  5c  - 
entific  law  makers  of  France,  Gemum. 
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Italy,  and  Spain  that  tariff  requirements 
are  gennane  to  the  provisions  of  a  law 
for  the  recognition  and  protection*  of  lit- 
erary property. 

Mr.  Bowker's  chapter  on  "Nature, 
Origin  and  Early  History"  gives  a  well 
proportioned  sketch  of  the  evolution  and 
the  conception  of  property  in  rights  (as 
distinguished  from  property  in  material 
things)  from  ancient  times  through  the 
period  of  special  privileges,  and  of  the 
recognition,  under  the  principles  of  the 
common  law,  of  the  rights  of  producers, 
down  to  the  earlier  of  the  copyright 
statutes.  The  references  to  the  begin- 
nings of  authorship  rights  cover  the  well- 
known  correspondence  of  Martial  and 
Cicero  with  their  publishers,  the  story  of 
the  famous  issue  in  567  between  Finnian 
and  Colomba  (the  first  recorded  copy- 
right case),  and  an  account  of  the  regu- 
lations controlling  from  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  ce«itury  the  work  of  the 
Stationarii  in  the  older  universities  such 
as   Paris,  Bologna,  and  Prague. 

The  system  of  privileges  which  came 
into  force  soon  after  the  invention  by 
(iutenberg  in  1450  of  the  art  of  printing 
from  movable  type,  begins  with  the  cer- 
tificate given  in  1475  by  the  Bishop  of 
Ratisbon  to  a  printer  in  Esslingen  for  a 
reissue  of  the  Tractate  of  Peter  Nigrus.- 
It  may  be  noted  that  the  purpose  of 
this  particular  certificate  was,  however, 
not  to  give  protection  to  the  printers, 
but  to  certifv  as  to  the  correctness  of  his 
text.  The  form  of  the  certificate  was 
somewhat  similar  to  that  utilised  later 
inider  the  censorship  system  when  the 
ecclesiastical  examiners  certified,  usually 
in  connection  with  the  reprint  of  a  classic, 
first,  that  the  text  was  correct,  and  sec- 
ondly, that  it  contained  nothing  that  was 
in  itself  heretical  or  that  was  likely  to 
prove  detrimental  to  the  tcacliings  of  the 
Holy  Church. 

The  purpose  of  the  earlier  state  privi- 
leges was  not  the  protection  of  an  au- 
thor (the  books  of  the  earlier  times  were 
in  fact  almost  exclusively  the  work  of 
authors  long  dead),  but  the  encourage- 
ment of  printing.  The  first  known  privi- 
lege issued  in  Germany  was  given  by  the 
Aulic  Council  of  the  Empire  in  1501  to 
a  Society,  the  Rhenish  Sodalites,  for 
the  right  to  control,  for  the  term  of  fif- 
teen years,  a  collection,  edited  by  Celtes, 


of  the  dramas  of  the  nun  Hroswitha, 
who  had  been  dead  for  nearly  six  hun- 
dred years. 

The  chapter  on  the  ownership  of  copy- 
right presents  a  summary  of  the  condi- 
tions obtaining  in  the  United  States  un- 
der the  act  of  1909.  The  office  of  regis- 
ter of  copyright  was  created  by  the  act 
which  went  into  force  in  1891.  Under 
the  capable  and  devoted  administration 
of  Mr.  Thorwald  Solberg,  the  register 
who  was  then  appointed,  the  office  has 
I)roved  of  distinctive  service  in  many 
ways. 

The  statute  of  1909  is  more  specific 
than  its  predecessors  in  defining  the 
ownership  relations  in  copyrightable  ma- 
terial which  is  the  result  of  the  employ- 
ment of  an  author  for  a  specific  under- 
taking. The  old  rule  that  copyright  can 
be  assigned  only  by  a  written  instrument 
continues  to  hold  good,  but  the  contract 
of  employment  for  the  performance  of 
specific  literary  work,  this  work  to  form 
part  of  a  composite  pubtication,  may  now 
be  accepted  as  the  ^'written  instrument" 
conveying  such  assignment  of  the  rights 
of  the  producer. 

Many  of  the  cases  arising  as  to  owner- 
ship are  issues  outside  of  the  copyright 
law.  Such  an  instance  occurred  in  1883 
in  the  case  of  Clemens  v.  Belford,  de- 
cided in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
in  Illinois.  Mr.  Clemens  was  defeated 
in  his  attempt  to  restrain  the  use  of  his 
pen  name,  "Mark  Twain,"  in  connection 
with  the  reprinting  of  a  collection  of  un- 
copyrighted  papers.  The  court  held  that 
if  the  right  to  publish  the  work  existed 
or  had  been  secured,  this  must  include 
the  right  to  publish  the  authorship.  A 
further  attempt  was  made  by  Mr.  Clem- 
ens in  1908  to  prevent  the  use  by  othws 
of  his  pseudonym  "Mark  Twain"  by  in- 
corporating a  company  with  this  name, 
lie  hoped  under  this  device  to  secure  a 
continuing  trade-mark.  The  question  of 
maintaining  such  control  by  an  incorpo- 
rated company  has  probably  never  been 
passed  upon  by  the  courts.  In  the  case 
of  Lando  7/.  Greeuberg,  argued  in  1908, 
it  was  decided  that  the  pen  name  of  an 
author  with  which  a  series  of  productions 
had  been  associated,  could  be  protected 
independent  of  copyright  or  trade-mark. 
This  principle  has  been  passed  upon  in 
a  more  general  way  in  a  number  of  de- 
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cisions  protecting  what  may  be  called 
cumulative  good-will  and  preventing 
what  the  courts  have  come  to  term  "un- 
fair competition."  There  is,  under  the 
present  act,  no  copyright  in  a  title  nor 
could  such  copyright  be  secured  under 
the  preceding  statutes;  but  it  has  been 
held  in  a  number  of  instances  that  an 
author  or  his  assign  could  be  protected 
in  the  exclusive  use  of  a  distinctive  title 
that  had  been  associated  for  a  sufficiently 
long  time  with  a  literary  production  to 
possess  commercial  value  in  the  market. 
The  attempt  to  secure  some  of  the  com- 
mercial value  attaching  to  such  title  by 
its  use  for  a  production  by  another  per- 
son is  characterised  as  "unfair  competi- 
tion" and  has  been  repeatedly  enjoined 
by  the  courts.  It  may  be  said  here  that 
there  has,  during  the  past  fifteen  years, 
been  a  considerable  development  and 
widening  of  the  protection  that  the 
courts  are  ready  to  secure  for  published 
material  against  "unfair  competition." 
In  1879,  a  judge  sitting  in  a  United 
States  court  in  Philadelphia,  character- 
ised as  "an  unwarranted  interference 
with  a  legitimate  American  industry"  the 
attempt  of  the  British  publishers  of  the 
EncyclopcBdia  Britannica  and  of  their 
American  representatives,  to  prevent  the 
use  of  the  name  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
connected  with  a  work  produced  by  an- 
other publisher  comprising  different  ma- 
terial. During  the  twenty  years  succeed- 
ing 1879,  in  which  the  courts  have 
passed  upon  the  successive  attempts  to 
protect  the  producers  and  the  owners  of 
this  famous  cyclopaedia  not  only  in  the 
control  of  their  material  but  in  the  con- 
trol of  a  name  which  for  a  century  or 
more  had  been  associated  with  such  ma- 
•  terial,  the  courts  advanced  by  successive 
steps  to  a  final  recognition  of  a  property 
right  that  irrespective  of  the  provisions 
of  a  copyright  statute,  had  been  built  up 
by  long  association  of  a  name  with  a 
production  possessing  intrinsic  and  com- 
mercial value. 

In  the  statute  of  1891,  the  term  of 
copyright  was  fixed  at  twenty-eight 
years  with  right  of  renewal  for  fourteen 
years.  This  renewal  could  be  secured  by 
the  author,  the  author's  widow  or  the 
author's  children.  The  law  followed  in 
these  respects  the  provisions  of  the  pre- 
ceding statutes.    Under  the  act  of  1909, 


the  second  term  was  increased  to  twcnty- 
eighj  years,  making  a  total  term  of  fifty- 
six  years;  and  the  right  of  renewal,  in 
place  of  being  limited  to  author,  widow 
or  children,  was  extended  to  a  widower, 
or  if  neither  widow,  widower  nor  chil- 
dren might  be  living,  to  the  author's  next 
of  kin  or  executors.     This  provision  is 
interpreted  as  meaning  that  there  can  be 
no    renewal   by   an   assignee    proprietor 
(such  as  the  publisher)  and  that  in  the 
absence  of  natural  heirs  of  an  individ- 
ual author,  no  renewal  can  be  secured  by 
anybody.     The  desire  was  very  general 
at  the  time  of  the  framing  of  the  act  of 
1909  (the  work  in  the  shaping  of  whict 
went  on  for  nearly  two  years)  that  liv- 
ing authors  should  secure  a  fuller  tern: 
of  protection.     It  was  pointed  out  thnt 
in  not  a  few  instances,  American  autho- 
had  outlived  the  copyright  term  protec 
ing  their  earlier  productions  and  had  ir. 
curred    both    personal    annoyance    an ' 
business   disadvantage   when   these   pr 
ductions   had    been   reprinted    in    unar 
thorised  issues.     Such  reprinting  coiiM 
of  course,  include,  and  had  as  a  matte' 
of  fact  included,  productions  of  an  in - 
mature  character  which  the  author  ha 
not  thought  desirable  to  include  in  ar. 
final   issue  of  his  works.     Longfell^v. 
Donald  G.  Mitchell  and  Edward  Everer 
Hale    were    among    the    representativ- 
American  authors  who  had  suffered  in 
thisiashion  from  a  lack  of  adequate,  t!":: 
is  to  say,  from  insufficiently   extende. 
protection.    At  the  time  the  statute  wa- 
under  consideration   in   the   committe- 
rooms,  Mr.  Hale,  then  chaplain  of  t 
House  of  Representatives,  made  a  y 
thetic  appeal  to  be  permitted  to  sec. '. 
for  his  children  some  property  right  i" 
his  earlier  productions,  some  of  whic 
like   The  Man  without  a  Countrw  >: 
possessed  commercial  value.     In  the  ie- 
sire  to  meet  this  very  natural  and  jus: 
claim  on  the  part   of  veteran   author- 
some  of  whom,  like  Hale  and  Clemen: 
were  working  in  the  copyright  commi: 
tees  in  behalf  of  the  improvement  of  t!. 
statute,  the  framers  of  the  act  of   la 
provided  for  the  extension  of  the  ter 
of    copyright   without   taking    into   iJue 
consideration    important    existing  prop- 
erty rights,  the  rights  belonging  to  th« 
assigns  of  the  authors,  that  is  to  say,  to 
the  publishers.     It  was  pointed  out  is 
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the  discussions  before  the  Congressional 
committees  that  publishers  were  called 
upon  from  time  to  time  to  make  con- 
siderable investments  in  the  production 
of  individual  books  and  in  sets  of  vol- 
umes presenting  the  complete  works  of 
American  authors. 

As  examples  of  investments  of  this 
character  were  specified  sets  published 
by  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company  of 
the  works  of  American  authors  accepted 
as  classics,  such  as  Hawthorne,  Lowell, 
Longfellow  and  Whittier.  Under  the 
provision  proposed  (which  finally  be- 
came law)  for  the  extension  of  copy- 
right, any  heir  of  the  author  inheriting 
his  copyright  is  placed  in  a  position,  at 
the  expiration  of  the  first  term  of 
twrenty-eight  years,  to  secure,  in  connec- 
,tion  with  the  extension  of  the  term,  a 
lew  and  possibly  more  favourable  ar- 
rangement with  the  publishers.  If  the 
terms  demanded  by  the  new  owner  of 
the  copyright  are  not  satisfactory  to  the 
publishers,  are  terms  under  which  it  is 
not  practicable,  in  their  judgment,  for 
them  to  continue  to  make  profitable  and 
effective  publication  of  the  books,  the 
copyright  owner  has  the  right  in  trans- 
f  ering  the  publication  to  some  competing 
house,  to  compel  the  cancellation  of  the 
entire  property  value  of  the  investment 
that  has  been  made  by  the  publishers, 
in  the  electrotype  plates  and  illustrations. 
Such  investment  may  in  the  case,  for  in- 
stance, of  an  educational  work,  cover,  in 
addition  to  the  outlay  for  "plant"  (type- 
setting and  ilhistrations),  a  large  expen- 
diture for  bringing  the  text-book  into  in- 
troduction and  in  securing  contracts  for 

its  continued  use. 

For  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  heir 
of  an  author  (who  in  the  majority  of 
cases  would  never  himself  have  had  any 
direct  personal  relations  with  the  origi- 
nal publishers)  from  being  placed  in  a 
position  to  hold  up  such  publishers  and 
to  compel  the  payment  of  a  penalty  price, 
it  was  proposed  that  the  extension  of  the 
copyright  for  the  second  term  of  twenty- 
eight  years  should  be  granted  only  on 
the  joint  application  of  the  author  (or 
his  heir)  and  the  publisher.  The  two 
parties  would  be  practically  in  the  same 
position  in  which  they  had  been  at  the 
time  the  work  was  first  entered  for  copy- 
right.   The   publisher   would   have   the 


same  business  interest  in  securing  the 
full  publishing  control  of  the  book  and, 
irrespective  of  any  obligation  to  the  au- 
thor, could  better  afford  to  pay  a  con- 
tinuing, or  even  an  increasing,  royalty 
than  to  allow  the  book  to  fall  into  public 
domain,  and  thereafter  to  be  exposed  to 
the  competition  of  unauthorised  editions. 
This  proposal  for  the  protection  of  the 
publishers  against  the  risk  of  the  can- 
cellation of  the  value  of  investments  that 
had  been  made  in  accordance  with  the 
existing  law,  was  negatived  by  the  com- 
mittees. 

The    chapter    on    the    manufacturing 
provisions    of     the    American     statute 
makes  clear  their  purpose  and  their  his- 
tory.     The    American    statute,    which 
represents  the  results  of  efforts  that  had 
been  going  on  since  1847,  secures  for 
foreign  authors  a  copyright  control  for 
the  United  States  (and,  reciprocally,  a 
recognition  in  the  states  of  Europe  for 
the    property    rights   of    American    au- 
thors), but  only  on  condition  that  the 
books  of  these  foreign  authors  shall  be 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  and 
from  type  set  within  the  territory  of  the 
United  States.     The  United  States  is, 
with  the  exception  of  Holland,  the  only 
country    in    the    world   that   has    made 
manufacturing  a  condition  of  copyright. 
During  the  five  years  in  which  the  statute 
of  1891  was  under  discussion,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  business  interests  hav- 
ing  to   do   with   the   manufacturing  of 
books  insisted  that  they  had  a  right  to 
take  part  in  the  framing  of  the  law,  and 
their  contention  was  accepted  as  valid  by 
the    Congressional    Committees    having 
charge  of  copyright.     It  was,  of  course, 
pointed  out  at  that  time,  and  has  been 
emphasised  since,  that  other  states  which, 
like  the  United  States,  were  committed 
to    the    policy   of    protection,    had    not 
thought  it  necessary,  or  in  order,  to  mix 
up  with  a   copyright  law  requirements 
for  the  protection  of  American  industry. 
In  Germany,  in  France,  and  in  Italy,  all 
protectionist   countries,    the    representa- 
tives of  the  book-manufacturing  indus- 
tries have  never  been  permitted  to  take 
part  in  the  framing  of  copyright  laws. 
They  have  been  referred  to  the  commit- 
tees in  charge  of  the  tariff  for  such  pro- 
tection as  under  the  national  policy  they 
were  entitled  to  secure.    The  acceptance 
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by  the  United  States  of  a  manufacturing 
condition  as  a  requirement  for  the  con- 
cession of  copyright  not  only  to  foreign, 
but  to  American  authors,  made  it,  of 
course,  impracticable  for  the  United 
States  to  become  a  party  to  the  Conven- 
tion of  Berne.  It  is  a  first  condition  of 
membership  in  the  Berne  Convention 
that  tl>e  conditions  and  the  regulations 
of  copyright  shall  be  substantially  identi- 
cal throughout  the  entire  territory  con- 
trolled by  the  Convention. 

The  manufacturing  requirements  of 
the  statute  of  1891  covered  the  typeset- 
ting and  the  printing  of  a  book,  and  cov- 
ered also  the  manufacturing  work  in  the 
illustrations  included  in  the  book.  The 
requirements  in  regard  to  the  American 
manufacture  of  illustrations  were  made 
to  apply  also  to  works  of  art.  An  ex- 
ception to  the  prohibition  of  importa- 
tion was  permitted  for  illustrations  or 
for  works  of  art  reproduced  by  photo- 


gravure. 


The  statute  of  1909  added  in  certain 
respects  to  the  manufacturing  require- 
ments. It  prohibited  the  use  of  foreign 
binding  for  books  which  were  to  secure 
the  protection  of  American  copyright. 
As  Mr.  Bowker  points  out,  the  inclusion 
of  binding  in  the  manufacturing  require- 
ment met  with  opposition  on  the  ground 
that  binding  is  not  an  integral  part  of, 
but  an  incidental  addition  to,  a  completed 
book.  The  fact  that  the  copyright  law 
includes  manufacturing  provisions  makes 
it  necessary  to  interpret  the  law  in  con- 
nection with  the  tariff  act  that  may  at 
the  time  be  in  force. 

The  copyright  act  of  1909  provides 
that  illustrations  other  than  photograv- 
ures must  be  manufactured  in  the  United 
States,  excepting  in  the  case  in  which 
the  subject  represented  is  located  in  a 
foreign  country  and  reproduces  a  work 
of  art  or  has  been  prepared  to  illustrate 
a  scientific  text.  This  reservation  was 
secured  with  no  little  difficulty  after  a 
discussion  that  extended  over  the  greater 
part  of  two  years.  The  American  litho- 
graphers and  photo-engravers  insisted 
that  American  workmen  were  competent 
to  reproduce  any  works  of  art  that  could 
be  reproduced  by  workmen  in  Europe. 
A  leading  authority  pointed  out  the  diffi- 
culty in  the  case  of  lithographs,  repro- 
ducing works  of  art,  of  having  the  colour 


scheme  worked  up  at  a  distance  of  thou- 
sands of  miles  from  the  original;  or  in 
the  case  of   the  reproduction  of   some 
scientific  drawings,  such  as  lithographic 
views  of   surgical  or  clinical  cases,  of 
having  the   work   done   at   no    distance 
from  the  hospital  where  the  subject  and 
the  scientist  were  stationed.    As  a  result 
of    this    contention,    the    Congressional 
Committee  finally  agreed  to  the  clause 
as  worded,  but  the  protests  on  the  part 
of    the    representatives    of    the    litho- 
graphers against  this  clause  have  been 
persistent,  and  attempts  are  being  made 
from  time  to  time  to  make  the  prohibi- 
tion absolute  and  to  cause  the  forfeiture 
of  the  copyright  of  any  text  which  it- 
self has  been  put  into  type  in  this  coun- 
try but  with  which  may  be  connected  an 
illustration  prepared  on  the  other  side. 
The  producers  of  works  or  art  are, 
under  the  statute  of  1909.  placed  in  a 
better  position  in  regard  to  the  protec- 
tion of  their  property  than  has  been  the 
case  with  preceding  American   statutes. 
Under  the  act  of   1901,  it  had  proved 
difficult  to  prevent  the  unauthorised  re- 
production, in  one  form  or  another,  of 
pictures  originating  abroad.    It  was  held 
that  copyright  could  not  be  secured   in 
the  United  States  for  a  work  of  art,  any 
more  than  for  a  book,  after  publication 
abroad.    It  was  claimed  that  public  ex- 
hibition  of   a   picture,   certainly    in   the 
cases  in  which  a  fee  was  demanded,  and 
possibly  even  when  no  fee  was  required, 
constituted    "publication."      This    point 
was  finally  decided,  in  the  famous  Werk- 
meister  case,  in  favour  of  the  artist,  or 
rather  of  the  representatives  of  the  ar- 
tist.    There  was  also  difficulty  in  con- 
nection with  the  form  of  the  record,  to 
be  placed  upon  the  work  of  art,  of  the 
entry  of  copyright.     In  the  statute  of 
1909,  this  detail  has  been  modified  in  ac- 
cord with  the  requirements  of  the  ar- 
tists.    The  copyright  notice  can,  if  de- 
sired,  be   reduced    so   as   to   constitute 
simply  the  letter  "c"  enclosed  within  a 
circle,  and  this  notification  that  the  ar- 
ticle is  protected  by  copyright  needs  to 
be  placed  only  on  "some  accessible  por- 
tion of  the  works."    It  was  pointed  out 
in  the  discussion  in  regard  to  this  notifi- 
cation of  copyright  that  an  artist  couM 
even  utilise  for  the  purpose  the  "tail  of 
a  mermaid  twisted  into  the  form  of  the 
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letter."  There  is  no  present  requirement 
for  the  connection  with  the  notice  of 
copyright  of  the  date  of  entry.  The  re- 
sponsibility rests  upon  the  would-be  ap- 
propriator  to  ascertain  by  inquiry  at  the 
copyright  office  whether  the  work  is  still 
protected. 

The  manufacturing  provisions  are 
made  to  apply  to  works  of  art,  so  that 
the  artists  are  not  permitted  to  send  their 
works  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  having 
reproductions  made.  Since  the  enact- 
ment of  the  law  of  1909,  questions  have 
arisen  in  regard  to  the  right  of  the  mov- 
ing-picture dealers  to  reproduce,  with- 
out compensation,  art  designs  for  use  in 
such  pictures.  The  moving-picture  deal- 
ers also  claimed  the  right  to  utilise  the 
text  of  books,  more  particularly,  of 
course,  the  characters  presented  in  books. 
It  was  decided,  in  a  suit  brought  against 
certain  moving-picture  dealers  by  the 
Harpers,  that  the  text  of  Du  Manner's 
Trilby  could  not  be  so  utilised.  Since 
that  decision,  several  bills  have  been  in- 
troduced in  Congress  and  are  now  pend- 
ing, under  which  the  moving-picture  peo- 
ple are  to  be  left  practically  free  to  ap- 
propriate musical  compositions,  art  com- 
positions, or  literary  compositions,  with- 
out arrangement  and  without  compensa- 
tion. In  case  suit  is  brought  by  the 
owner  of  the  copyright,  the  maximum 
penalty  for  the  appropriator  is  fixed  at 
one  hundred  dollars  if  he  is  willing  to 
certify  that  he  did  not  have  knoweldge 
that  the  composition  had  been  protected 
by  copyright.  It  may  fairly  be  assumed 
that  any  person  willing  to  appropriate  the 
property  of  another  would  not  hesitate  to 
e^o  a  step  further  and  to  swear  that  1 
had  no  knowledge  that  any  property 
rights  existed. 

The  act  of  1909  confirms  and  extends 
the  privileges  given  under  the  act  of 
1 89 1  for  the  importation  of  books  that 
have  secured  American  copyright;  privi- 
leges which,  as  often  pointed  out,  are 
absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  princi- 
ples of  copyright  and  which  find  place 
in  the  statutes  of  no  other  country.  One 
of  the  earliest  provisions  in  the  act,  a 
provision  which  is  identical  with  that  of 
our  preceding  copyright  statutes,  leaves 
with  the  producer  the  monopoly  or  full 
control  of  an  article  copyrighted.     The 


term  "monopoly"  means,  of  course,  sim- 
ply the  exclusive  right  to  the  control  of 
the  sale  in  the  market  specified.  The 
statutes  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Ger- 
many, and  other  stages  are  at  one  in 
maintaining  for  the  produce/,  or, for  his 
assign  the  publisher,  the  property  rights 
under  such  monopoly.  There  are,  of 
course,  certain  disadvantages  that  come 
upon  the  community  as  a  result  of  such 
legalised  monopoly.  An  author  may  be 
a  crank  and  may  decide  either  to  with- 
hold his  work  from  circulation,  or,  as  in 
the  case  of  Ruskin,  to  place  a  price  upon 
it  which  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  larger 
number  of  readers.  This  occasional  dis- 
advantage is  considered  a  small  matter 
as  compared  with  the  advantage  of 
furthering  the  production  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  works  of  literature,  art,  and 
so  forth.  The  American  legislators 
have,  however,  under  the  pressure  of 
certain  groups  interested,  decided  to  con- 
cede to  favoured  institutions  and  to  in- 
dividuals "freedom  of  action"  in  regard 
to  the  importation  of  copyrighted  books. 

An  English  publisher  who  makes  an 
investment  in  the  purchase  of  a  copy- 
right secures,  under  assignment  from  the 
author,  the  exclusive  control  of  the  mar- 
ket of  Great  Britain  and  bf  the  British 
Empire,  and  also  the  territory  covered 
by  the  Berne  Convention.  The  Ameri- 
can publisher  who  may  make  an  equal  or 
greater  investment  in  the  purchase  of  the 
American  copyright  of  the  same  work, 
secures  under  his  purchase  only  the 
right  to  compete  in  the  American  mar- 
ket with  the  British  edition  of  the  same 
book.  The  statute  permits  any  associa- 
tion, incorporated  or  unincorporated,  to 
import  copies  of  the  transatlantic  edi- 
tion of  the  copyrighted  book.  The  in- 
stitutions which  are  incorporated  secure 
further  the  privilege  of  importing  free 
of  duty.  The  privilege  of  importing 
copyrighted  books  is  extended  also  to  in- 
dividuals who  will  state  that  they  are  pur- 
chasing "for  use  and  not  for  sale." 

Such  a  provision,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  works  of  larger  compass  planned 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  libraries, 
undermines,  of  necessity,  and  very  seri- 
ously, the  value  of  the  American  market. 
The  disadvantage  may  in  fact  be  suffi- 
ciently material  to  take  away  the  margin 
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of  possible  profit,  and  to  render  undesir- 
able as  a  business  undertaking  the  pro- 
duction of  any  American  edition  of  a 
-work  planned  for  library  sale.  As  an 
example  of  a  work  of  this  character  may 
be  cited  The  Cambridge  History  of  Eng- 
lish Literature,  which  is  to  be  completed 
in  fourteen  volumes.  The  production  of 
the  American  edition  calls  for  an  invest- 
ment of  some  thirty  thousand  dollars. 
The  work  is  one  which  is  better  suited 
for  the  public  library  than  for  the  pri- 
vate collection.  The  American  edition 
'is  printed  in  more  open  and  somewhat 
more  attractive  form  than  that  selected 
for  the  English  issue,  and  is  also  more 
solidly  bound.  It  is  sold  at  a  trifle  over 
the  equivalent  of  the  English  price,  and 
a  large  number  of  the  libraries  (and  it  is 
only  the  larger  libraries  which  place  or- 
ders for  such  a  set)  have  arranged  to 
secure  their  copies  through  their  pur- 
chasing agents  in  London.  The  librn- 
rians  pointed  out  that  they  have  standing 
instructions  with  these  agents  to  .send 
copies  of  all  books  of  a  certain  charac- 
ter, and  that  it  would  be  an  inconven- 
ience to  direct  these  agents  to  omit  a 
book  because  it  happens  to  be  issued 
also  in  an  American  edition.  The 
American  publisher,  who  is  supposed  to 
control  the  copyright  of  the  book  for 
the  American  market,  is  himself  pro- 
hibited from  meeting  the  preference  of 
any  customers  who  may  prefer  the  Eng- 
lish edition.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
statute  preceding  that  of  1891,  importa- 
tions of  transatlantic  editions  of  copy- 
right books  were  permitted  if  made 
through  the  agency  of  the  owner  of  the 
copyright,  or  of  his  assign,  the  publisher. 
Under  the  law  of  to-day,  the  publisher, 
who  is  nominally  the  owner  of  the  copy- 
right, is  himself  prohibited  from  obtain- 
ing copies  of  the  transatlantic  edition  in 
case  these  should  be  "imported  for  sale." 
This  is  a  curious  provision  to  find  place 
in  the  statute  of  a  protectionist  country; 
because  its  necessary  result  is  to  give  a 
premium  to  a  foreign  dealer  as  against 
the  American  copyright  owner  (who  is 
also  the  manufacturer)  in  the  business 
of  supplying  certain  material  required 
for  his  American  customers. 

A  necessary  result  of  such  an  inequi- 
table provision  of  law  is  to  discourage  the 


production  of  American  editions  of  im- 
portant transatlantic  work.  The  natural 
tendency  of  publishing  undertakings  of 
what  may  be  called  the  first  class  is  to 
become  international  in  character.  If 
the  cost  of  authorship  and  of  illustra- 
tions can  be  divided  between  two  or 
three  or  more  markets,  and  if,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  work  originating  in  England, 
the  cost  of  typesetting  can  be  divided 
between  two  markets,  the  saving  in  the 
cost  of  production  can  be  made  of  ad- 
vantage to  the  author,  to  the  consumer, 
and  to  the  several  publishers  concerned. 
The  manufacturing  requirement  of  our 
law  prevents  the  possibility  of  saving  the 
cost  of  typesetting  in  any  book  securing 
American  copyright.  This  outlay,  which 
is  usually  the  largest  item  of  expense  in 
book  production,  must  be  doubled  up  for 
the  two  markets.  The  right  of  unre- 
stricted importation  must,  in  a  large 
number  of  instances,  render  unprofitable 
the  operations  of  the  American  pub- 
lisher taking  part  in  the  publication  of 
an  international  series,  a  series  the  con- 
tributions to  which  come  from  authors 
all  over  the  world.  He  has  no  adequate 
inducement  to  contribute  his  proportion 
of  the  general  investment  required  for 
such  a  series  when  he  is  prevented,  under 
the  law,  from  controlling  the  market 
that  he  could  otherwise  secure  under 
contract  with  the  other  publishers  con- 
cerned. This  absurd  provision  in  regard 
to  importation  was  brought  about  under 
the  pressure  of  the  librarians  of  the 
country  aided  by  certain  individual 
who  succeeded  in  impressing  the 
members  of  the  Congressional  Com- 
mittees with  the  idea  that  if  the  pub- 
lishers were  permitted  to  control  copy- 
right as  a  "monopoly,"  they  might  utilise 
such  control  against  the  interest  of  the 
book-buying  public.  The  legislators  were 
confused  by  the  use  of  the  term  "mo- 
nopoly" as  applied  to  copyright,  and  were 
too  ready  to  believe  that  it  might  stand 
for  the  same  kind  of  combination  for 
increase  of  prices  as  they  were  contend- 
ing against  in  the  case  of  the  steel  men, 
the  woollen  men,  and  certain  other 
groups  of  manufacturers. 

The  Congressional  Committees  were 
prepared  to  accept  the  contention  of  the 
librarians   that    as    editions    printed    in 
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America  were  occasionally  dearer  than 
those  produced  abroad,  it  was  for  the 
interest  of  the  community  that  libraries 
should  not  only  secure  their  imported 
books  free  of  duty,  but  that  these  im- 
portations should  be  free  from  any  re- 
strictions on  the  ground  of  copyright. 
It  was  explained  to  the  members  of  the 
Committees  that  in  so  far  as  these 
American  editions  were  higher  in  price 
than  those  issued  in  England  (and  this 
was  the  case  only  in  the  smaller  number 
of  instances)  such  increased  cost  was 
chiefly  due  to  the  burdens  of  the  tariff 
on  book  materials.  Emphasis  was  laid 
on  the  peculiar  injustice  on  the  part  of 
a  Congress  that  was  maintaining  the 
abominations  of  the  McKinley-Dingley 
tariff  system,  in  making  the  increased 
cost  of  books  a  ground,  or  a  pretext, 
for  taking  away  from  American  pub- 
lishers a  substantial  portion  of  the  copy- 
right market  that  properly  belonged  to 
them.  These  publishers  are,  of  course, 
themselves  manufacturers,  but  they  were 
not  asking  for  any  manufacturing  privi- 
leges or  manufacturing  protection.  They 
claimed  simply  the  recognition  under 
law  of  the  property  in  their  copyrights, 
such  recognition  as  is  given,  without 
question,  in  all  other  civihsed  states ;  but 
their  claim  was  denied.  Librarians  and 
legislators  alike  failed  to  realise  that  the 
discouragement  of  publishing  invest- 
ments in  the  production  of  American 
editions  of  transatlantic  works,  particu- 
larly those  possessing  an  international 
character  and  importance,  defeats  the 
avowed  purpose  of  copyright  law,  and 
can  result  only  in  serious  disadvantage 
to  the  literary  and  educational  interests 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  Bowker  gives  an  accurate  account 
of  the  importaiion  provision,  which  is 
inadequate  only  that  it  fails  to  specify 
and  to  criticise  the  mhuences  under 
which  the  legislators  permitted  American 
copyright  to  be  thus  garbled  and  under- 
mined. George  Haven  tutnam. 

II 

Frank  A  Hedgcock's  "David  Garrick 
AND  His  French  Friends"* 

Biography  is  a  varied  and  fascinating 

♦David  Garrick  and  His  French  Friends. 
By  Frank  A.  Hedgcock.  New  Vork:  Dufiield 
and  Company. 


art ;  it  offers  the  author  so  much  leeway : 
his  personality  and  interpretation  may  be 
such  that  he  rather  than  his  subject  be- 
comes the  more  engrossing ;  he  may  anal- 
yse the  old  facts  of  a  life  so  that  a  new 
figure  takes  the  place  of  an  old  concep- 
tion; and  he  may  dig  out  new  facts  or 
seek  a  new  angle  of  approach  which  will 
add  fresh  interest  to  any  much-studied 
life.  A  new  volume  on  David  Garrick 
is  bound  to  excite  interest  for  its  own 
sake,  as  well  as  curiosity  concerning  the 
author's  manner  of  handling  it.  Mr. 
Hedgcock's  biography,  originally  pre- 
pared as  a  thesis  for  the  Doctorat  is  let- 
tres  at  the  University  of  Paris  and  here 
elaborated,  as  the  title  indicates,  deals 
mainly  with  Garrick  and  his  contacts 
with  things  and  persons  French.  The 
eminent  actor,  as  we  all  know,  enjoyed  a 
European  reputation,  though  this  aspect 
of  ins  many-sided  life  has  been  little 
studied,  Mrs.  Parson's  splendidly  writ- 
ten Garrick  and  His  Circle  did  not 
furnish  much  new  information  on  this 
phase  of  the  actor's  career,  though  it 
served  to  popularise  his  manhood  and  his 
achievement.  Ihe  essay  of  Joseph  Knight, 
as  well  as  the  biograpnies  oy  iJavies  and 
Murphy,  are  more  especially  designed  to 
sJiow  nun  strutting  in  the  glare  of  his 
lootlights.  While  acknowledging,  too, 
the  comprehension  and  novelty  ol  Percy 
Pitzgerald's  classic  life  of  the  famous 
ihespian,  which  contained  so  many  let- 
ters in  ii'oster's  collection,  Mr.  Hedgcock 
feels,  on  the  whole,  it  is  prejudiced  and 
dishgured,  and,  in  Prench  matters  espe- 
cially, full  of  gaps  and  errors.  Purther, 
the  tact  that  i'ltzgerald  has  made  no  use 
of  Garrick's  Prench  correspondence  and 
does  not  refer  to  many  of  his  friends  on 
the  other  side  of  the  uhaimel,  has  stim- 
ulated the  author  in  attempting  a  speciai- 
ibeu  study  01  (jrarricK  irom  uus  particular 
puiiit  01  view,  it  It  neeaed  turiner  justi- 
ncaiiuii  It  might  be  louiid  m  the  hnal 
cnapter,  in  which,  is  uisclosed  what 
1'  raiice  brought  to  Garrick ;  tor,  no  doubt, 
his  visits  gave  imn  greater  distinction  and 
grace  in  ins  own  acting  and  taught  him 
tne  value  of  artistic  scenery  and  mount- 
ing, it  seems  ditticult, however,  in  spite  of 
Oarnck  s  undoubted  popularity,  to  lollow 
the  author  when  he  says  that  Garrick  did 
"most  to  dissipate  the  clouds  of  prejudice 
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which  hid  France  from  England  and  to 
bring  about  a  parallelism  of  views  be- 
tween Paris  and  London."  Realising, 
since  Garrick  spent  only  a  few  months  in 
Paris,  that  a  collection  of  episodes  and  in- 
cidents would  merely  make  a  "scrappy" 
volume,  the  author  has  summed  up 
briefly  the  well-known  facts  of  Garrick's 
life,  with  critical  comment  on  his  capaci- 
ties as  writer  and  actor,  and  added  espe- 
cial aspects  of  his  career  and  character  as 
they  appealed  to  his  many  French  friends. 
Mr.  Hedgcock  apologises  unnecessarily 
for  supplying  digressions  concerning  the 
social  life  of  France  and  England,  as  well 
as  some  vivid  description  of  the  Mode 
Parisienne  in  England  up  to  1760;  and 
yet  these  give  more  substantial  back- 
ground to  a  very  readable  volume  which 
is  of  value  to  any  student  of  the  actor's 
life  through  picturing  the  environment  in 
which  he  lived  and  the  conditions  under 
which  his  genius  found  expression, 

Garrick  was  Gallic  and  Gaelic.  In  spite 
of  the  statements  of  his  noble  birth  he 
was  the  son  of  middle  class  parents.  He 
gained  his  first  sense  of  the  stage  through 
contact  with  some  strolling  players,  but, 
in  view  of  the  social  prejudice  as  well  as 
his  mother's  abhorrence  of  the  profession, 
he  did  not  appear  upon  the  stage  under 
his  own  name  until  after  her  death.  Mr. 
Hedgcock  supplies  here  many  corrections 
in  his  boyish  letters  misquoted  by  Fitz- 
gerald from  the  Foster  collection  and  he 
prints  for  the  first  time  some  letters,  from 
the  same  collection,  touching  on  the  little 
known  period  while  Garrick  was  tempo- 
rising as  a  wine  merchant.  Garrick  knew 
few  of  the  struggles  of  the  average  actor ; 
he  achieved  success  almost  at  once  and 
became  the  idol  of  London  shortly  after 
his  first  appearance.  As  Mr.  Hedgcock 
suggests,  this  success  was  due  no  doubt 
to  his  marvellous  versatility,  his  panto- 
mime and  mobility  which  found  full  ex- 
pression in  his  remarkable  face  and 
figure.  In  fact,  so  varying  was  his  coun- 
tenance that  no  painter  could  catch  it  at 
rest.'  He  lived  his  characters  and  did  not 
declaim  then :  characterisation  was  more 
than  changing  his  make-up.  It  is  con- 
cerning Garrick's  natural  and  unaffected 
acting  (which  some  critics,  however,  felt 
was  prone  to  exaggeration  in  comedy) 
that  draws  forth  from  Mr.  Hedgcock  this 


distinction  between  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish drama  as  it  necessarily  affected  the 
acting  of  the  day : 

The  French  pieces  appeal  specially  to  the 
reason;  the  poet  sets  forth  everything  in 
words,  and  the  audience  might  well  listen  to 
his  verses  with  closed  eyes.  On  the  English 
stage  action  plays  an  important  part,  and  one 
may  say,  without  exaggeration,  that  the 
spoken  word  often  forms  the  accompaniment 
and  commentary  of  that  action.  French 
tragedy,  essentially  a  literary  and  aristocratic 
production,  bound  by  the  laws  and  traditions 
of  antiquity,  translates  action  into  verse,  and. 
to  avoid  the  brutal  fact  shown  nakedly  on  the 
.  stage,  freely  employs  confidants,  soliloquies  b>' 
principal  actors,  and  narrations  of  events  by 
subordinates.  English  tragedy,  presenting  its 
rich  picture  of  life  to  a  general  public,  un- 
gloved and  unperfumed,  mitigates  nothing  of 
the  cruelty  of  existence,  but  shows  the  terrible 
effects  of  all  the  passions — the  blow  that  kill  .^d, 
the  corpse  that  called  forth  tears  and  indig- 
nation, the  madness  wrought  by  folly,  and  the 
punishment  of  vice  and  inhumanity. 

Garrick,  establishing  a  precedent  to 
which  many  lesser  actors  of  tlie  present 
still  adhere,  rewrote  most  of  the  pieces  of 
his  repertoire,  Mr.  Hedgcock  severely 
criticises  him  for  this  and  exposes  the 
eclectic  quality  of  Garrick's  verse,  which 
proves  he  relied  on  his  memory  for  his 
inspiration.  The  dramas,  too,  which  bear 
his  name  were  mainly  adaptations  from 
the  French,  and  his  acting  versions  of 
Shakespeare  the  grossest  presump- 
tions. 

Then  follows  more  specifically  the 
French  phases  of  Garrick's  life.  Mr. 
Hedgcock  marshals  names  which  have 
long  since  lost  their  meaning.  Perhaps 
Jean  George  Noverre,the  choreographist, 
is  one  of  the  best  known,  since  he  was 
the  creator  of  the  Ballet  pantomime,  in 
which  dancers  were  first  used  to  tell  a 
story  through  gesture  and  movement. 
It  was  Garrick's  production  of  Noverre's 
ballet,  too,  which  caused  the  Drury  Lane 
riots,  as  expression  against  French  in- 
novations. 

Much  new  material  is  brought  to  view- 
in  Mr.  Hedgcock's  researches  into  the 
relations  of  Garrick  and  Jean  Monnet, 
the  forerunner  of  the  cosmopolitan  man- 
agers of  to-day.    Monnet's  life  in  itself 
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was  fascinating,  and  it  throws  light  on 
the  relation  between  the  theatres  of 
France  and  England  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  In  passing  one  can  only  note 
that  in  Garrick's  day  French  actors  in 
England  were  not  a  novelty, — they  hav- 
ing first  appeared  in  1629.  But  Monnet 
seemed  to  be  the  innovator  in  his  little 
theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  and  certainly 
deserved  better  treatment  than  was  his 
lot  to  receive.  Through  Monnet,  Patou,  a 
French  barrister,  Noverre  and  others, 
Garrick*s  reputation  preceded  him  to 
Paris.  The  author  tells  an  amusing  in- 
cident on  his  arrival  there: 

The  actors  of  la  Comidie  Fran^aise,  having 
learned  on  what  day  Garrick  was  to  reach 
Paris,  awaited  him  at  the  inn  nearest  to  the  gate. 
There,  thanks  to  the  postillion's  carelessness — 
he  had  been  well  paid  for  this  service — his 
carriage  broke  down.  Garrick  was  obliged  to 
stop  at  the  inn,^  where,  as  it  happened,  a 
wedding-breakfast  was  taking  place.  The 
married  couple  and  their  relatives  begged  him* 
to  take  a  seat  at  their  table;  they  poured  him 
out  some  wine,  of  which  he  was  very  fond. 
Soon  he  forgot  his  anger  against  the  postillion, 
and  appeared  to  fall  in  so  frankly  with  the 
circumstances  that  the  actors  (for  it  was  they) 
thought  him  entirely  deceived  by  the  comedy 
they  were  playing.  They  were  no  little  sur- 
prised when  Garrick,  waking  up  from  his  pre- 
tended intoxication,  hailed  each  of  them  by  his 
name.  The  praises  or  the  criticisms  in  the 
public  prints  had  long  furnished  him  with  the 
qualities   and    defects   of  them  all. 

The  six  months  that  Garrick  spent  in 
the  French  capitol  brought  him  into  inti- 
mate contact  with  all  the  well-known 
actors,  like  Preville,  Le  Kain,  Mile. 
Clairon,  playwrights  and  men  of  letters 
like  Diderot  and  Fenouillot.  Many 
pages  are  devoted,  for  example,  to  Gar- 
rick's  friendship  with  Mile.  Clairon,  and 
his  quixotic  assistance  to  her  when  she 
"struck"  against  the  dictates  of  la 
Comedie  Frangaise,  Playwrights,  also, 
sought  him,  since  they  wished  him  to 
make  adaptations  of  their  plays;  many 
even  went  begging  him  for  productions 
in  English,  because  of  the  difficulty  they 
were  having  in  trying  to  strike  out  from 
classical  domination  in  their  own  theatres. 
They  felt  Garrick  stood  for  a  different 
art,  and  his  opportune  arrival  in  Paris, 


at   the   time   when   the   literary   groups 
were  divided  for  and  against  the  warm, 
full-blooded     dramas    of     Shakespeare, 
gave    his    reputation    as    an   actor    and 
scholar  unexpected  impetus.     His  own 
readings  in  the  salons  of  the  more  vivid 
scenes  in  the  great  English  tragedies  af- 
forded,   too,    a    far    different    idea    of 
Shakespeare's  power  than  could  be  ob- 
tained   from    Voltaire's    feeble   transla- 
tions and  analyses.    It  was  nearly  a  hun- 
dred   years    after    Shakespeare's    death 
that  he  began  to  be  mentioned  or  acted, 
and  it  is  due  to  Garrick,  as   much  as 
anybody,  that  fresh  interest  in  him  was 
aroused.       Mr.     Hedgcock    contributes 
many  letters  to  and  from  the  eminent 
English    actor    which    indicate   this    in- 
fluence.    In   fact,    it    seems   as    though 
Ciarrick's  life  and  interests  are  best  un- 
folded in  these  absorbing  letters,  writ- 
ten in  a  time  when  no  newspapers  or 
telephones  had  intruded  upon   and   de- 
stroyed that  art.     Perhaps,  of  all  those 
who  kept  in  touch  with  him  after  he  had 
left    French    soil,    Madame    Riccoboni 
and    Monnet    were    the    most   faithful. 
The  latter  never  ceased  to  remember  the 
man   who  had  befriended   him   and   he 
proved   himself  of  use  in  many  ways. 
Madame  Riccoboni,  a  novelist  who  num- 
bered  David    Hume   and   Adam    Smith 
among  her   friends,   besides  translating 
some  of  his  plays   into   French,   wrote 
Garrick  the  most  lively  letters,  full  of 
all  the  gossip  and  comment  which  makes 
the  French  supreme  in  that  form  of  ex- 
pression.    His  answers,  too,  reveal  all 
that  was  best  and  most  charming  in  the 
man.     Indeed,   Mr.  Hedgcock  has  suc- 
ceeded admirably  in  presenting  a  lovable 
but  human   figure  in  these  pages;  and 
when  one  remembers  the  actor  "sculp- 
ture in   snow,"  it  speaks  much  for  his 
character  that   Garrick   should   make   a 
tradition  in  stage  history  and  still,  be- 
cause of  his  own  peculiar  qualities,  fasci- 
nate   and    interest    another    generation. 
There   is   always   a  pathos   in   the   fact 
when  one  realises  all  that  can  remain  of 
an  actor's  interpretation  is  what  others 
may  write  about  it.     Mr.  Hedgcock  has 
contributed  an  interesting  volume  which 
will  help  keep  alive  the  memory  of  a 
great  figure  in  theatrical  annals. 

George  Middleton, 
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A.  F.  Davidson's  ''Victor  Hugo"* 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  origi- 
nator of  a  great  literary  movement  long 
survives  its  eclipse  and  lives  on  hon- 
oured and  perhaps  apotheosised,  into  a 
time  which  has  wholly  different  ideals 
from  his,  and  regards  as  a  mere  extrava- 
gance, when  thinking  of  it  at  all,  the 
cause  with  which  his  name  was  once  as- 
sociated. Victor  Hugo  is  a  case  in  point. 
In  his  old  age  he  was  universally  recog- 
nised as  the  father,  the  uncrowned  king, 
of  French  letters.  As  his  last  birthdays 
came  round,  as  some  fresh  edition  of  his 
works  was  issued,  all  the  schools  paid 
common  tribute  to  the  patriarch's  fame, 
and  bowed  the  knee  before  a  giant  of 
genius  and  a  champion  of  freedom,  who 
in  both  aspects  could  be  deemed  typically 
French.  The  mere  passage  of  years  had 
made  it  possible  for  the  violences  of  his 
art,  the  inconsistencies  in  his  opinions 
and  behaviour  to  be  forgotten,  and  he 
had  sufficiently  retired  from  active  poli- 
tics for  a  legend,  and  not  an  untrue  leg- 
end, to  connect  itself  with  his  career. 
His  interventions  in  public  affairs  became 
so  rare,  and  were  so  nicely  calculated, 
that  more  and  more  could  he  be  consid- 
ered a  representative  democrat  and  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  young  Republic,  as 
well  as  the  best  of  the  world's  poets. 
And  so  in  this  final  phase,  enthusiasm, 
which  stopped  little  short  of  idolatry, 
marked  the  attitude  alike  of  his  fellow- 
craftsmen  and  of  his  compatriots  toward 
the  author  who  had  gone  into  exile  on 
a  matter  of  principle,  and  had  denounced 
despotism  with  all  the  fervour  of  his 
unequalled  rhetoric.  Victor  Hugo  sat  as 
it  were  in  triumph,  removed  from  the 
range  of  criticism  and  exalted  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  demi-god.  But,  in  point  of 
fact,  his  was  to  some  extent  a  false  posi- 
tion, and  the  homage  he  received  was 
accorded  less  to  the  talents  and  achieve- 
ments on  which  he  prided  himself  than 
to  the  age  and  general  reputation  of  the 
veteran.  In  one  respect  no  mistake 
could  be  made;  Hugo  was  the  premier 
poet  of  France — nay,  of  Europe.  But 
in  other  ways  he  was  the  exemplar  of  an 

♦Victor   Hugo:   His   Life  and   Work.     By 
A.  F.  Davidson.    London:  Everleigh  Nash. 


outworn  tradition.  Long  before  his  own 
death  that  burst  of  romanticism  with 
which  his  first  blaze  of  popularity  syn- 
chronised, was  exhausted  beyond  the 
hope  of  revival,  a  Rostand  or  so  not- 
withstanding. Drama,  poetry,  fiction  had 
travelled  miles  away  from  his  aims  and 
conventions,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  his  most  respectful  colleagues  knew 
much  or  could  esteem  much  of  his  work 
apart  from  his  lyrics.  Hernani  and  Ruy 
Bias  might  be  reproduced  during  this  or 
that  hour  of  Hugo-worship,  but  they 
were  already  virtually  on  the  shelf  as 
stage-classics,  their  rhetorical  exuber- 
ance, their  sentimentality,  their  melo- 
drama making  little  appeal  to  a  public 
among  which  the  problem-play  was  in 
vogue.  Les  Miserahles  and  companion 
stories  might  claim  their  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  readers,  but  the  naturalistic 
novel  was  even  then  winning  its  brief 
spell  of  favour,  and  though  a  reaction 
was  bound  to  follow  its  excesses,  that 
reaction  was  not  to  take  as  its  motto  any 
such  cry  as  "Back  to  Hugo."  No,  ro- 
mance as  he  understood  it  is  dead,  and 
we  need  not  regret  that  Victor  Hugo  left 
no  real  school  behind  him.  For,  enter- 
taining as  Hernani  still  is  as  a  piece  of 
literature,  by  reason  of  its  gusto  and  its 
note  of  youthful  defiance,  magical  as  is 
the  fantastic  atmosphere  of  Notre  Dame 
de  Paris,  .there  is  no  denying  that  this 
style  of  art  lends  itself  to  insincerity,  ex- 
aggeration and  the  striving  after  effect, 
vices  only  too  easily  developed.  The 
one  side  of  Hugo's  invention  which  is 
immune  from  criticism  is  just  the  one 
which  could  not  be  imitated,  the  side 
which  reveals  itself  in  his  exquisite  lyrics. 
Fortunately  all  through  his  career  he 
poured  these  out  with  inexhaustible  pro- 
fusion. Posterity  may  ignore  some  of 
his  romances,  it  may  cease  to  read  his 
dramas,  it  may  turn  away  from  that  sec- 
tion of  his  verse  in  which  he  is  inclined 
to  pose  and  be  pontifical,  but  this  Hugo 
at  least,  Hugo  the  lyrical  poet,  will  never 
be  allowed  to  die. 

One  of  the  fairest  estimates  of  Hugo, 
the  author,  ever  published  in  this  coun- 
try is  to  be  found  in  a  biography  which 
the  late  Mr.  A.  F.  Davidson  just  com- 
pleted, but  was  not  allowed  to  correct  in 
proof.    Fate  prevented  him  from  seeing 
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the  reward  of  his  labours,  but  he  has 
left  behind  him  a  worthy  example  of 
English  scholarship.  The  sound  judg- 
ment displayed  again  and  again  in  this 
appreciation  is  its  most  notable  feature. 
If  Mr.  Davidson  had  no  illusions  as  to 
the  extravagance  of  the  French  romantic 
movement  hp-is  whole-hearted  in  his  es- 
teem of  theLfecundity  of  Hugo's  imagi- 
nation, his  mastery  of  the  grotesque  and 
the  fantastic,  his  generous  humanity  and 
the  richness  of  his  more  emotional 
poetry.  And  while  the  biographer  pre- 
serves the  balance  scrupulously  in  weigh- 
ing the  merits  of  the  artist  he  is  no  less 
just  in  his  study  of  the  man.  He  does 
not  make  too  much  of  the  foibles  of  the 
poet's  character,  but  he  refuses  to  ignore 
them.  Especially  does  he  draw  attention 
to  the  unreliability  of  the  poet  in  mat- 
ters of  autobiographical  detail.  Not  only 
did  he  romance  about  his  birth,  creating 
for  himself  an  aristocratic  pedigree,  and 
then  subsequently  apologising  for  the  an- 
cestors he  had  invented ;  his  trick  of  in- 
exactitudg^was  carried  to  much  further 
lengths.  Ut  became  habitual  with  him  to 
credit  himself  with  such  behaviour  and 
opinions  in  a  crisis  as  he  might  have 
exhibited  had  he  always  had  the  courage 
of  his  views  or  always  been  consistent. 
Thus,  he  belittles  his  monarchist  phase 
and  antedates  the  growth  of  his  republi- 
can sentiments;  he  attributes  to  himself 
heroic  attitudes  on  occasions  such  as  the 
time  of  the  Commune,  and  again  of  the 
Coup  d'Etat,  when  he  was  very  far  from 
acting  the  hero.  Comparing  Hugo's  own 
statements  with  extant  documents,  Mr. 
Davidson  is  able  to  convict  him  fre- 
quently of  making  assertions  that  are  un- 
true, of  manufacturing  fine  poses  for 
himself,  and  of  covering  up  his  blunders 
by  forgetting  them  altogether.  The 
poet's  career  was  not  all  of  a  piece,  nor 
was  his  disposition  quite  so  generous 
and  large-hearted  as  he  wished  the  world 
to  imagine.  There  was  a  large  element 
of  egoism  in  him,  and  he  could  be  petty 
and  envious.  As  Mr.  Davidson  points 
out,  he  quarrelled  with  Dumas  pbre, 
merely  because  the  latter  was  more  suc- 
cessful in  the  theatre  than  he,  and  he 
found  it  hard  as  the  years  went  on  to 
mix  socially  with  literary  rivals.  In  the 
days  of  Hernani  his  friends  were  his 


colleagues,  but  gradually  his  circle  nar- 
rowed down  into  a  little  coterie  of  satel- 
lites who  listened  while  the  Master 
talked  and  read  his  own  works.  Of 
Hugo's  friendships  and  of  his  relations 
with  women  Mr.  Davidson  writes  tact- 
fully, and  with  due  restraint.  He  makes 
no  more  of  Sainte-Beuve's  siege  of  Mme. 
Hugo  and  his  repulse  than  he  should 
make,  and  he  mentions,  as  it  were  inci- 
dentally, the  prolonged  liaison  which  ex- 
isted between  the  author  and  the  actress, 
Juliette  Drouet.  But  all  these  matters — 
the  posturings,  the  little  vanities,  the 
self-absorption  and  the  philanderings  of 
Hugo — his  biographer  sees  in  their  right 
perspective,  and  he  never  fails  to  insist 
that  the  poet's  love  of  freedom  was  sin- 
cere, his  humanitarianism  very  genuine, 
his  devoti6n~to  children  absolutely  natu- 
ral, and  that  even  his  egoism  had  the 
excuse  of  his  preoccupation  with  noble 
and  disinterested  thoughts. 

F:  G.  Bettany, 

IV 

Recollections    of    Guy   de    Maupas- 
sant* 

Major  Arthur  Pendennis's  man-ser- 
vant Morgan,  growing  dissatisfied  with 
his  profession  after  many  years  of  ser- 
vice, takes  leave  of  his  master  in  some 
heat,  and  seriously  considers  whether  he 
shall  go  in  for  literature  or  politics.  Had 
he  chosen  the  former  career,  and  become 
the  historian  of  the  grim  old  warrior 
whom  he  knew  so  well,  the  result  might 
have  been  a  book  much  in  the  vein  of 
the  book  by  the  valet  of  Guy  de  Mau- 
passant. For  to  Frangois  his  master 
was  abov&  all  a  dandy  and  an  accom- 
plished man  of  the  world.  It  was  very 
fine,  no  doubt,  to  have  written  Bel-Ami, 
and  Notre  Coeur,  and  Fort  Comme  la 
Mort.  Francois  is  willing  to  applaud 
these  achievements  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  But  what  really  stirs  his  pride 
is  the  master's  position  as  a  distinguished 
boulevardier,  his  friendships  with  aristo- 
cratic names,  his  successes  with  women. 
Albeit  there  is  one  mysterious  woman 
whom    Francois    holds    responsible   for 

♦Recollections  of  Guy  de  Maupassant.  By 
His  Valet  Francois.  New  York:  John  Lane 
Company. 
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much  of  his  master's  misfortunes.  In  a 
word  the  very  limitations  of  the  voUime 
stamp  it  as  absolutely  genuine.  Were 
Fran<;ois  an  impostor,  he  could  say  much 
more. 

Francois  entered  the  service  of  M.  de 
Maupassant  in  1883  and  remained  in  it 
for  ten  years,  or  practically  till  the  end. 
The  first  six  or  seven  of  those  were  the 
years  of  achievement  and  adventure.  The 
long,  arduous  apprenticeship  to  Flaubert 
was  at  an  end,  and  De  Maupassant  had 
become  a  celebrity,  with  an  income  from 
his  writings  that  left  him  free  from  petty 
worries  and  enabled  him  to  live  where  he 
pleased  and  pretty  much  as  he  pleased. 
At  first  his  fancy  turned  to  Etretat,  on 
the  Norman  coast,  where  was  his  house 
"I^a  Guillette,"  and  the  curious  struc- 
ture, made  from  an  overturned  fishing 
boat,  which  served  as  Francois's  head- 
quarters. 

I  went  to  bed,  but  I  could  not  sleep.  I 
heard  a  noise  which  seemed  afar  off,  then  it 
would  come  quite  near  me.  It  was  the  roar- 
ing of  the  waves  coming  across  the  land, 
rocking  the  sides  of  my  poor  boat,  hoisted 
upon  its  brick  walls,  and  lifting  it  up  by 
their  roll,  just  as  when  it  was  on  the  sea. 

She  had  sailed  for  a  good  forty  years, 
tossed  about  by  the  waves,  and  now  continued, 
groaning  each  time  they  hit  her.  After  having 
carried  turbots  by  hundreds  of  tons,  mackerel 
by  hundreds  of  thousands,  herrings  and  sar- 
dines by  the  million,  after  having  glided 
peacefully  along  on  the  beautiful  sunny  days, 
and  also  suffered  under  awful  blasts,  she  was 
now  stranded  at  La  Guillette,  housing  the  ser- 
vant of  a  great  writer. 

"La  Guillette''  was  associated  with  the 
years  of  Maupassant's  p^reatest  produc- 
tion ;  the  Riviera  with  his  decline.  Nor- 
mandy was  his  own  land,  the  land  so 
wonderfully  depicted  in  his  tales  and 
novels.  All  about  Etretat  were  the 
scenes  of  Une  Vie;  seventeen  or  eighteen 
miles  away  was  Havre,  the  background 
of  Pierre  et  Jean,  and  across  the  Seine 
from  Havre,  Trouville  and  Deauville.  In 
the  other  direction  a  few  miles  from 
Etretat  was  Fecamp,  where  Maupassant 
placed  La  Maison  Tellier.  A  certain 
English  nobleman  won  the  friendship  of 
Maupassant,  who  invited  him  to  Etretat. 
He  spent  ten  days  there  in  the  summer, 


with  his  valet ;  they  lived  in  a  large  villa 
belonging  to  the  novelist's  mother,  much 
more  comfortable  than  "La  Guillette." 
One  day  Maupassant  drove  out  with  the 
Englishman,  and  to  the  surprise  of  Fran- 
cois, they  were  not  accompanied  by 
ladies.   Maupassant  afterward  explained. 

"I  went  to  see  the  Monastery  of  Bene- 
dictines at  Fecamp  with  Lord .   He 

wished  also  to  see  the  Maison  Tellier, 
which  is  situated  in  realitv  at  Rouen,  but 
I  had  my  reasons   for  transporting  the 

story  to  Fecamp.     I  showed  Lord 

a  house  at  Fecamp,  and  he  recognised  it 
by  the  description  in  my  tale  .  .  .*it  was 
verv  funny.  .  .  ." 

From  time  to  time  Maupassant  would 
discuss  his  work  with  great  freedom. 
He  anticipated  the  reception  of  Le  Horla. 
To  Francois  he  said  one  evening: 

*To-day  I  forwarded  to  Paris  the  manu- 
script of  Le  Horla;  before  a  week  elapses  all 
the  papers  will  publish  the  fact  that  I  am  mad. 
It  is  just  as  they  please,  but  I  am  perfectly 
sane,  and  knew  very  well  what  I  was  doing 
when  writing  that  tale.  It  is  a  work  of  im- 
agination that  will  startle  the  reader  and  send 
a  few  shudders  down  his  back,  for  it  is  a 
strange  tale.  I  must  tell  you  that  we  do  not 
understand  many  of  the  things  around  us. 
When,  later  on,  we  discover  them,  we  are 
quite  astonished  not  to  have  perceived  them 
sooner.  Then  our  apathy  makes  us  fancy 
everything  is  impossible,  improbable.  For  in- 
stance, when  my  book  Une  Vie  appeared,  the 
critics,  those  chatterboxes,  Who  often  try  to 
crush  a  masterpiece  because  they  don't  un- 
derstand it,  could  not  coin  terms  harsh  enough 
in  which  to  state  that  my  novel  was  untrue, 
and  that  the  facts  were  impossible.  Well, 
tho.se  same  facts  described  in  my  book  have 
just  taken  place  at  Fontainebleau ;  the  printed 
account  of  them  now  lies  in  my  bureau.  I  can 
only  regret  having  written  my  book  too  soon, 
for  the  reality  is  much  better  defined  and 
more  complete  than  my  novel.  That  would 
have  enabled  me  to  defeat  the  most  ferocious 
of  my  critics!" 

The  psychology  of  the  duel  Maupas- 
sant has  recordecl  in  a  certain  extraordi- 
nary chapter  of  Bel-Ami  and  in  the  short 
story  "A  Coward."  The  novelist  had 
had  personal  experience.  Francois  re- 
cords that  one  evening  as  he  was  dress- 
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ing  for  dinner  he  informed  his  servant 
that  he  was  to  fight  a  duel  the  next  day. 
"He  seemed  as  cool  as  usual,  but  showed 
his  firm  intention  of  chastising  an  impu- 
dent fellow  who  had  alluded  to  a  lady  in 
a  newspaper  article. 

"They  may  say  what  they  like,"  he  de- 
clared, "about  my  writings,  but  don't  let 
them  dare  allude  to  my  private  life,  for 
I  shall  take  it  up.  As  I  am  the  offended 
party,  I  insist  on  a  duel  with  pistols  at 
twenty  paces,  to  continue  till  one  of 
the  adversaries  be  disabled.  And,  I  can 
assure  you,  that  with  a  good  pistol  I  shall 
soon  have  stroked  my  opponent's  skin! 
I  went  this  afternon  to  Gastine  Renette's 
shooting-gallery.  I  shot  seventeen  times, 
and  sixteen  of  the  bullets  caught  the 
dummy  in  the  chest.  The  attendant  then 
said  to  me :  'Sir,  you  are  evidently  prac- 
tising because  you  are  about  to  fight,  but 
really  it  is  not  necessary.  If,  with  your 
skill,  you  have  a  good  pistol,  well!  I 
pity  the  man  who  will  stand  up  against 
you.'" 

The  publication  of  Fort  Comme  la 
Mort  in  March,  1889,  was  a  triumph  for 
De  Maupassant;  but  brought  him  such 
a  large  number  of  visits  from  young 
writers  that  he  began  to  complain. 

**But  they  tire  nic  to  death!  I  want  the 
mornings  for  my  work,  and  really  they  are 
becoming  too  numerous!  Henceforth  I  will 
only  receive  them  by  appointment.  Of  course 
I  like  to  be  of  use  to  them;  but  very  often 
what  I  tell  them  docs  no  good.  Now,  that 
young  fellow  who  has  just  left  me;  it  is  a 
waste  of  time  to  give  him  good  advice:  he  is 
so  dissipated.  He  never  thinks  about  his 
work,  and  yet  imagines  he  will  become  a  novel- 
writer!  It  is  impossible,  impossible!  You 
understand,  in  order  to  write  a  novel,  you 
must  think  of  it  constantly,  all  the  characters 
must  be  in  their  proper  places,  everything 
must  be  settled  before  you  begin  writing  the 
first  pages,  otherwise  you  must  begin  every 
day  all  over  again.  Then  there  is  a  muddle, 
from  which  you  can  never  come  out  success- 
fully. It  is  not  the  work  of  one  day,  even 
for  a  practised  writer,  let  alone  for  a  beginner." 

Francois  himself  had  some  opinions 
on  literary  matters.  One  day  master  and 
man  started  from  Paris  for  an  excursion. 
It  led  thetn  in  the  direction  of  Zola's 
liouse  at  M^dan,  and  Maupassant,  speak- 


ing  of  Zola  as  "a  first-class  writer," 
asked  I^ran^ois  if  he  had  read  any  of 
his  books.  Frangois  confessed  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  "Rougon-Macquart" 
series,  adding: 

"Yes,  sir;  and  since  you  really  wish  to 
know  what  I  think  of  those  books,  I  will 
tell  you.  M.  Zola  exaggerates  terribly  when 
talking  about  servants;  he  puts  all  sorts  of 
horrors  in  the  mouths  of  the  maids;  in  Pot- 
Bouille  he  makes  them  scream  the  nastiest 
expressions  out  of  the  courtyard  windows. 
I  repeat,  sir,  all  this  is  exaggerated.  Twenty- 
five  years  have  I  been  a  servant,  and  I  have 
never  heard  speeches  bordering  in  any  way 
on  those  M.  Zola  puts  into  the  mouths  of  his 
characters.  Then  that  fellow  Trublot,  I  dare 
say  such  people  exist,  but  they  are  exceed- 
ingly rare — I  don't  say  maids  and  cooks  have 
not  their  feelings,  like  other  women.  .  .  .  No, 
but  to  state  they  are  all  of  them  ready  to 
hide  Trublots  in  their  kitchens,  while  await- 
ing the  instant  when  they  can  lead  them 
up  to  their  garrets,  no,  sir,  no! 

"M.  Zola  sought  his  docuemnts  on  the  very 
lowest  rung  of  the  ladder;  I  wonder  where 
he  got  them.  It  is  not  fair  to  attack  defence- 
less beings,  who  arc  often  very  interesting. 
How  many  times  during  the  day  docs  a  poor 
maid- servant  trample  on  her  own  self-respect 
so  as  to  keep  her  place  and  remain  an  honest 
girl !  And  that,  so  as  at  the  end  of  the  month 
•  she  may  pocket  thirty  francs,  out  of  which 
she  buys  what  she  cannot  do  without,  sending 
the  rest  to  her  old  father  and  mother,  who 
still  are  obliged  to  support  young  children 
and  are  often  helpless  on  account  of  their  in- 
firmities ! 

"I  should  have  thought  it  more  praise- 
worthy if  M.  Zola  had  set  forth  the  honesty, 
the  devotion  of  servants,  the  trials  they  have 
to  go  through;  for  in  most  of  the  houses 
where  they  go  to  service  they  must  possess  no 
individuality,  they  must  efface  themselves;  if 
humiliated,  they  must  not  show  it.  We  often 
work  very  hard,  without  consolation  or  en- 
couragement, for  we  are  separated  from  our 
relations;  these  and  many  other  details  might 
have  been  a  better  subject  for  the  studies  of 
M.  Zola,  and  would  have  been  more  truthful 
than  the  disgusting  events  he  tells  about,  and 
which  he  has  certainly  invented,  since  he 
never  could  have  seen  what  he  describes.  It 
does  not  exist,  and  I  am  not  alone  in  thinking 
a  man's  thoughts  must  be  evil  and  unwhole- 
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some  when  Ills  brain  creates  those  loathcsomc 
things  which,  I  repeat,  have  never  existed." 

During  the  years  t888  and  tRRq  there 
were  premonitions  of  apnroachinr  disas- 
ter. After  these  years  the  debacle  grew 
monthly  more  imminent.  Maupassant 
songrht  relief  from  the  shadows  hv  sea 
voyap^es  in  his  yacht  the  Bel-Ami.  His 
once  maefnificent  health  was  giving  way 
on  account  of  loss  of  sleep.  He  tried 
the  baths,  but  his  nervous  svstem  cotild 
not  stand  the  sulphurous  smells.  One 
hot  day  while  ridinsf  a  tricycle  in 
Switzerland,  he  turned  ^ddy,  fell  from 
the  machine  and  hurt  two  of  his  ribs. 
By  the  autumn  of  i8qt  his  physicians 
were  stndyingr  him  with  serious  concern. 
He  was  complaining  of  pains  eyerywhere. 
New  Year's  Day,  1892.  brought  the  first 
manifest  sigfns  of  madness.  That  nipht 
Francois  heard  a  noise  and  found  his 
master  standing  with  his  throat  bleeding. 
"See.  Francois,"  he  said,  "what  T  haye 
done.  I  haye  cut  my  throat.  This  is 
absolute  madness."  He  was  put  to  bed 
and  the  wound  hastily  bandae^ed.  Later 
he  expressed  contrition  for  the  attemot 
and  asked  his  yalet's  forgiveness.  The 
next  day  there  were  more  signs  of  in- 
sanity. Maupassant  was  under  the  de- 
lusion that  war  had  been  declared  be- 
tween Germany  and  France,  and  was 
feverishly  eager  to  go  to  the  front.  He 
made  Francois  swear  to  follow  him: 
they  were  to  go  to  defend  the  eastern 
frontier.  Then  came  the  tourney  to  Dr. 
Blanche's  maison-de-sante  at  Passy. 
where  Francois  remained  taking  care  of 
his  master.  The  novelist's  health  was 
good,  and  his  mental  faculties  also 
seemed  in  better  condition,  but  there 
were  occasional  hallucinations.  Once  he 
turned  on  Francois,  reproaching  him 
with  having  taken  his  place  on  the 
Figaro,  and  slandered  him  in  Heaven. 
"I  beg  you  to  leave  me,"  he  said.  "I  re- 
fuse to  see  you  any  longer."  The  next 
day  he  welcomed  Frangois  the  same  as 
usual.  So  on  through  the  dreary  year 
that  was  the  last.  One  evening  Fran- 
cois left  his  master  with  a  heavy  heart. 
Maupassant  gave  him  his  hand.  He 
seemed  even  sadder  than  usual.  It  was 
the  end. 

Arthur  Bartlett  Maurice, 


V 

Edmund  Gosse's  "Two  Visits  to  Den- 
mark"* 

Besides  the  author  himself,  there  are 
two  classes  of  readers  to  whom  any  vol- 
ume of  exploration  into  comnarativelv 
unknown  territory  will  appeal.  These 
are  the  readers  who  have  been  over  the 
sarne  territory  themselves:  and  the  as- 
tonishing small  class  of  those  who  like 
to  hear  about  something  new,  whose 
power  of  enioyment  is  not  bounded  by 
the  limits  of  the  familiar.  To  these  two 
classes  Mr.  Gosse's  book  will  come  with 
a  strong  appeal.  There  are  many  rea- 
sons why  it  should  reach  k  wider  circle — 
but  the  tendency  of  humanity  erenerallv 
to  follow  safely  along  behind  the  band- 
wagon, guided  in  its  timid  steps  by  the 
friendly  Sunday  Supplement,  may  miti- 
gate against  a  popular  success  even  for 
so  attractive  a  book.  For  Mr.  Gosse 
leads  us  on  an  exploring  expedition  into 
literary  Bohemia  in  Denmark,  into  the 
atmosphere  of  intellectual  and  ecclesias- 
tic social  life  in  Copenhagen.  And 
Copenhagen  has  not  yet  been  discovered 
by  the  Sunday  Supplement  or  by  the  dev- 
otees of  literary  fashion  in  America. 

Mr.  Gosse  feels  keenly  the  audacity  of 
his  experiment,  and  hopes  that  the  por- 
traits he  paints  may  prove  of  interest  in 
giving  the  reader  new  friends  to  think 
about  rather  than  merely  new  details  con- 
cerning old  friends.  But  as  Ibsen,  and 
— in  a  lesser  degree — Bjomson,  have 
been  discovered  some  time  ago  by  the 
English-reading  public,  Mr.  (^sse's  ex- 
cellently outlined  portrait  of  the  Scandi- 
navian national  culture,  out  of  which 
these  two  matadores  of  literature  grew, 
should  need  no  apology  to  prove  its  justi- 
fication. 

A  French  critic,  speaking  of  the  ar- 
tistic measurement  of  the  three  Scandi- 
navian countries,  said  once  that  in  art  as 
in  political  history,  Sweden  typifies  the 
Past,  Denmark  the  Present  and  Norway 
the  Future.  This  was  most  surely  true 
of  the  days  of  which  Mr..  Gosse  writes, 
the  years  1872  and  1874.  Norway  was 
but  just  beginning  to  loom  up  on  the  ar- 

*Two  Visits  to  Denmark.  By  Edmund 
Gosse.  New  York:  R  P.  Dutton  and  Com- 
pany. 
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tistic  horizon,  Sweden  was  fading  into 
the  background,  and  Denmark  was  seeth- 
ing with  an  intellectual  creative  activity, 
which  recent  national  reverses  tended  to 
make  insular  and  therefore  unknown  be- 
yond its  borders.  It  was  the  life  of  the 
ant-hill,  or  the  bee-hive,  tremendous 
busyness  in  small  compass.  It  was  an 
intellectual  and  artistic  activity  of  which 
the  rest  of  the  world  knew  little,  but  in 
which  every  class  of  society  in  Denmark 
itself  took  part.  The  same  is  true  of 
Denmark  to-day,  as  an  excellent  school 
system  and  national  pride  make  all  the 
people  equal  inheritors  in  the  national 
artistic  achievement.  But  now — thanks 
to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Gosse  and  a  few 
others  like  him — some  news  of  this 
achievement  is  penetrating  to  the  outer 
world.  French  and  English  critics, — 
the  Germans  discovered  Scandinavia 
long  ago, — ^are  slowly  beginning  to  realise 
that  it  is  necessary  to  know  something  of 
Scandinavia's  artistic  efforts  when  sum- 
ming up  the  world's  standards  of 
achievement. 

But  it  was  an  unknown  country  into 
which  the  ambitious  young  Englishman 
ventured  in  1872.  His  sojourn  in  the 
home  of  a  prominent  ecclesiastic,  Dean 
Fog,  in  Copenhagen,  gave  him  a  rare 
opportunity  of  studying  the  more  serious 
intellectual  life  of  the  country,  without 
which  his  insight  into  and  judgment  of 
the  literary  activity  might  have  been  less 
complete.  Also  did  he  thus  obtain  de- 
lightful glimpses  of  Danish  family  and 
social  life,  of  which  he  chats  in  charm- 
ingly intimate  reminiscensing. 

Mr.  Gosse  was  of  the  literary  profes- 
sion, vitally  interested  in  literary  achieve- 
ment. This  leads  him  to  neglect,  or  pos- 
sibly merely  to  overlook,  certain  other 
elements  in  Danish  life,  which  are  an 
important  integral  part  of  the  national 
culture  it  is  his  aim  to  portray.  But, 
apart  from  this,  he  has  done  his  work 
so  well,  and  his  book  has  such  a  vivid 
personal  charm  that  the  reading  of  it  is 
a  joy  indeed  to  those  who  have  been  over 
the  ground,  and  should  attract  any  reader 
of  sufficient  enterprise  to  choose  his  lit- 
erary friends  for  himself. 

The  book  is  full  of  quotable  sentences 
and  offers  a  gallery  of  portraits  and 
group   scenes   that   linger   long   in   the 


memory.  A  delightful  anecdote  of  Wil- 
liam Morris  ranks  with  good  stories 
about  Ibsen  and  Bjornson.  Two  gra- 
cious portraits  of  women ;  the  pen-draw- 
ing of  the  bird-like  Miss  Aline  Fog, 
Gosse's  gentle  little  hostess,  and  an  un- 
forgettable picture  of  Georg  Brandes's 
remarkable  mother,  lend  the  charm  of 
femininity  to  a  book  which  concerns  it- 
self mainly  with  men. 

Among  all  other  figures  stands  out  the 
sketch  of  a  friend  made  in  the  second 
visit  in  1874.  A  young  ardent  student 
of  life  and  literature,  meeting,  in  pic- 
turesque surroundings,  the  most  dash- 
ing romantic  personality  of  Scandinavian 
literature,  could  not  fail  to  inspire  his 
portrayal  of  that  personality  with  a 
glow  that  lives,  with  pulsing  fires  of  en- 
thusiasm. And  just  as  Gosse  saw  and 
portrayed  him,  just  so  must  we  remem- 
ber Holger  Drachmann,  Scandinavia's 
greatest  lyric  poet,  who  lived  his  poetry 
as  he  wrote  it.  Drachmann  is  no 
stranger  to  Bookman  readers,  and  those 
who  were  privileged  to  meet  him  per- 
sonally in  his  several  visits  to  America 
will  linger  long  over  Mr.  Gosse's  descrip- 
tion of  the  man  and  his  work.  They 
will  echo  these  closing  words,  which  for 
completeness  of  portrayal  have  seldom 
been  excelled : 

To  those  who  knew  and  loved  Drachmann 
he  will  remain  a  memory  of  magnificent  over- 
emphasis and  excess  indeed,  but  also  of  a  lyric 
life  spent  in  the  fearless  old  fashion,  all  for 
love  and  song  and  liberty,  by  a  huge,  heroic 
man  who  pulsed  with  life  to  his  finger-tips. 

Grace  Isabel  Colbron, 

vi 

John    Galsworthy^s    "Moods,    Songs 
AND  Doggerels"* 

It  is  not  easy  to  criticise  the  poems  of 
Mr.  John  Galsworthy.  One  remembers 
the  tragic  intensity  of  feeling,  the  emo- 
tional force,  the  easy  power  and  fine 
spirit  of  poetry  that  glow  and  live 
in  his  dramas  and  stories,  and  so 
cuts  the  leaves  of  Moods,  Songs 
and  Doggerels  in  the  expectation 
of  finding  that  same  spirit  sing- 
ing here  in  golden  cages  of  metre  and 

♦Moods,  Songs  and  Doggerels.  By  John 
Galsworthy.     London:  Heinemann. 
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rhyme.  But  though  the  same  spirit  is 
here  it  does  not  sing  in  that  captivity  so 
magically  as  it  does  in  the  bracing,  free 
atmosphere  of  Mr.  Galsworthy's  prose. 
Which  is,  after  all,  nothing  strange  or 
unusual.  No  great  novelist  has  ever  been 
also  a  great  poet — only  one  has  been 
even  an  approximately  great  poet,  and 
that  one  is  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy.  You 
cannot  serve  the  Muses  adequately  in 
your  plavtime;  unless  you  devote  your- 
self wholly  to  them  they  will  not  give 
themselves  wholly  to  you.  The  great 
poets  rarely  had  much  to  say  in  prose; 
they  put  ail  their  thoughts  and  imagin- 
ings into  poetic  form  until  that  became 
the  natural  speech  of  their  minds.  Mr. 
Galsworthy  chose  the  other  way  of  ut- 
terance, and  when  he  writes  in  verse 
does  so  with  a  certain  constraint,  as  one 
speaks  a  foreign  language;  he  is  a  little 
self-conscious,  cannot  forget  he  is  writ- 
ing poetry,  and  therefore  is  apt  to  be  a 
little  formal,  a  little  artificial,  and  unable 
to  let  himself  go  in  anv  nish  of  careless 
rapture.  His  songs  do  not  sing  them- 
selves; and  though,  hammering  them  into 
shape,  he  now  and  then  strikes  out  a 
strong  and  splendid  phrase,  a  noble 
thought,  a  glittering  fancy,  he  too  often 
spends  his  energy  in  giving  commonplace 
utterance  to  some  ordinary  idea,  or  mars 
some  profound  reflection  or  original 
image  with  a  prosy  line  that  he  would 
never  have  allowed  to  pass  in  his  prose 
writings. 

The  longest  poem  is  "A  Dream,"  in 
which  God  appears  to  the  dreamer  and 
beckons  him  to  where  a  lonely  tree  "with 
ropes  of  yew-dark  bough  was  bent,"  and 
there  commands  him : 

O   man!    Confess  thy   faith! 
The   word   thou   speakcst   saves   or  bars, 
For  here  are  gallows  of  thy  death. 

The  dreamer  knows  he  must  make  a  true 
confession,  or 

God  would  not  spare  but  hang  me  dead 
Within  that  twine  of  yew-dark  rope. 

The  perfume  and  grace  of  the  earth 
touch  him  as  he  stands:  he  remembers 
past  happiness,  and  the  woman  he  loves ; 
and  in  one  picturesque,  subtly  imagina- 
tive verse  he  recalls  the  beauty  of  the 
world  as  he  has  known  it: 

I   marked  the  pageantry  of  noon 
Once  more  with  gold  and  music  pass; 


I   saw  the  silvery,  cold  moon 
Spill  her  last  glamour  on  the  grass ; 

I    hung  once    more   above   that   stream. 
Whose  twining  waters  draw  me  down 

And  down   from  gazing,  till  I  seem 
Myself  to  be  that  water  brown. 

Thus  passionatelv  in  love  with  life,  he 
nevertheless  resolves  to  confess  his  un- 
orthodox creed  bravely  and  die: 

And  faint  I  spoke:  "I  know  my  faith 

But   shadows  that  required  of  man; 
Yet,  O  thou  God!  if  only  wraith 

Of  creed   I  hold,    'tis  all   I  can. 
For  well   T  know  that  he  is  base 

Who  hides  in  grey  hypocrisy. 
And  glib  pretends,  to  save  his  face, 

And  says:  'I  see,*  who  docs  not  se*.** 

With  how  much  more  grandeur  and  dig- 
nity Mr.  Galsworthy  would  have  clothed 
that  passage  in  prose,  omitting  the  jar- 
ring "to  save  his  face"  into  which  the 
exigencies  of  rhyme  betrayed  him.  Then 
in  the  setting  forth  of  his  creed,  the 
thought  is  high  and  spacious  enough,  but 
moves  in  words  that  are  not  winged  but 
walk  with  feet  that  are  fettered,  as  thus : 

All   forms  upswelling  have  within 

Their    hearts    a    static    decadence; 
In   utter  stillness  does  the  thin 

Reverberation    lose    its    sense: 
To   ash    the    spark    of    spirit    dies. 

Each    revolution    of   each    sphere, 
Each    swoop   of    every    bird    that    flies 

To  its  own  stilly  death   draws  near. 

In  the  end,  having  spoken  out  of  his 
heart  boldly,  the  dreamer  finds  he  has 
nothing  to  fear ;  the  sinister  shadows  that 
threatened  him  vanish,  the  night  clears, 
and  all  is  well. 

This  courage  to  speak  out  honestly  at 
all  costs,  to  face  the  dark  facts  of  life 
unafraid,  is  a  characteristic  note  of  these 
poems,  and  that  mingling  of  large  ideas 
with  inadequate  expression,  and  the  sud- 
den, intermittent  rise  into  beauty  or 
ringing  harmony  of  phrase  are  also  char- 
acteristic of  them.  Nothing  could  be 
more  spontaneous,  more  alive  with  pas- 
sionate sincerity  than  "Errantry,"  with 
its 

Come!    Let  us  lay  a  crazy  lance  in  rest, 
And  tilt  at  windmills  under  a  wild  sky! 

there  is  music,  too,  a  delicate  fanci ful- 
ness and  a  deep  underflow  of  sugges- 
tion in  "The  Seeds  of  Light,"  and  spon- 
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taneity  again  and  a  right  living  lyrical 
joyance  in  the  "Cuckoo  Song,"  where 
the  cuckoo  sings  on  the  moor  and  the 
bells  ring  for  church  in  the  valley,  but 

I'll    go   worshipping  the   sun 
While   the   sun    will   let   me. 

If  some  of  the  poems  in  the  "Doggerels" 
section  are  the  least  satisfactory  in  .the 
volume,  two  of  them  are  among  the  best. 
"The  Devon  Sage"  is  admirable  both 
for  its  terse,  homely  philosophy  and  its 
cunning  use  of  dialect:  and  "Rhyme 
After  Rain"  is  a  charminglv  fresh  and 
pagan  song  round  the  wistful  sense  of 
mortality  that  inspired  Herrick's  "Gather 
ye  Rosebuds." 

I  think  if  Mr.  Galsworthv  had  been 
more  severe  with  himself  and  had  left 
out  some  dozen  or  more  of  very  slight 
bits  of  verse  that  have  no  virtue  of 
thought  or  treatment  to  recommend  them, 
the  total  effect  of  his  volume  might  have 
been  greater,  more  impressive;  as  it  is, 
its  finer  parts  are  obscured  by  the  in- 
trusion of  so  many  waifs  and  strays  and 
by  the  presence  of  such  poems  as  "De- 
flowered," with  its  melodramatic  pre- 
sentment of  a  world-old  tragedy;  "The 
Moon  at  Dawn,"  with  its  strained  dar- 
ing in  making  the  morning  moon  smile 
like  a  harlot:  "Hetaira,"  with  its  rather 
cheaply  sentimentnl  telling  of  the  woman 
who  gave  all  her  heart  to  a  man,  served 
him,  lived  for  him  only: 

Her  care  was  fairy  tale  that  never  ends. 

And  when  she  died?     Ah,  would 

They  praise  her?     Never! 

You  see,  she  was  not  married  to  him,  Friends ! 

You  might  have  made  a  little  sketch  of 
that  and  got  a  point  or  so  in  prose,  with- 
out having  to  finish  up  with  the  word 
"Friends";  but  to  make  points  like  that 
is  not  the  way  to  make  poetry. 

It  is  a  hateful  thing  to  write  anything 
but  praise  of  Mr.  Galsworthy,  and  I  only 
do  so  because  I  have  a  real  admiration 
of  his  rare  creative  power  and  great  gifts 
as  dramatist  and  novelist,  and  because, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  I  do  feel  that  in  pub- 
lishing this  book  he  docs  himself  less 
than  justice.  But  though  I  do  not  want 
the  whole  of  it,  there  are  things  in  it  T 
am  glad  to  possess,  and  not  least  among 
these  is  one  of  his  shortest  poems,  "The 
Prayer" : 


If  on  a  spring  night  I  went  by 
And  God  were  standing  there. 
What   is   the   prayer  that   I   would   cry 
To  Him?     This  is  the  prayer: 
**0  Lord  of  courage  grave, 

O   Master  of   this  night   of  spring! 

Make   firm   in   me   a   heart   too  brave 

To  ask  Thee  anything!" 

Compared  with  nine-tenths  of  the  new 
poetry  that  is  issued  nowadays,  Moods, 
Songs  and  Doggerels  stands  out  loftily 
by  reason  of  its  individual  note,  its  origi- 
nality of  style,  its  moments  of  insight, 
the  authentic  feeling  and  fancy  and 
imagination  that  are  here,  but  struggle 
cramped  and  hampered  in  strait-jackets 
of  verse ;  it  suffers  chiefly  by  comparison 
with  Mr.  Galsworthy's  own  work  in 
other  kinds,  for  he  writes  his  best  poetry 
when  he  is  supposed  to  be  writing  prose. 

A.  St.  John  Adcock. 

VII 

Douglas  Goldring's  "The  Permanent 

Uncle"* 

In  the  light  fiction  of  the  season  it  is 
a  safe  surmise  that  when  a  young  mar- 
ried couple  start  out  with  a  quarrel  to 
find  themselves  they  generally  end  by 
discovering  each  other.  It  is  not  hard 
to  see  in  The  Permanent  Uncle,  for  ex- 
ample, that  Mary  and  Tim  will  in  the 
last  chapter  personify  the  title  of  a  cer- 
tain Shakespearean  comedy  seldom 
acted ;  and,  further,  when  the  author  has 
style  and  a  quiet  cynical  humour  it  only 
matters  by  what  by-ways  he  reaches  his 
end.  There  is  nothing  especially  new 
about  the  topography  of  this  novel, 
though  we  are  cheerfully  invited  to  ac- 
company rather  an  interesting  set  of 
friends  and  relatives  in  a  romantic  ex- 
pedition with  a  guide  who  adds  zest  an  1 
piquancy  to  his  side  comments.  It  is 
refreshing,  also,  to  meet  such  an  open  air 
girl  as  Johanna,  since  she  never  happens 
along  in  life  at  just  the  time  when  anv 
Tim  needs  her;  for  it  is  Johanna  with 
her  "permanent  uncle"  who  supplies  the 
main  interest  in  this  unreal  series  of  epi- 
sodes. By  way  of  plot  it  may  be  re- 
corded not  too  ponderously,  that  Tim, 
after  having  accidentally  kissed  Norma, 
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an  old  sweetheart,  in  his  wife's  presence 
with  the  unwonted  indiscretion  of  a  fic- 
tional hero,  sets  out  to  achieve  content- 
ment and  quite  unexpectedly  finds  it  in 
a  railroad  compartment.  Mr.  Barnstable, 
who  might  have  descended  from  Dickens 
if  he  hadn't  from  Locke,  is  a  gentle  pur- 
veyor of  patent  medicines  which  he  sells 
really  to  see  the  country.  He  and  Tim 
quite  spontaneously  rescue  Johanna,  an 
orphan,  from  a  couple  of  cruel  relatives, 
and  before  thev  themselves  realise  it 
have  eloped  with  her  to  France,  where 
it  is  quite  proper  they  should  remain. 
It  isn't  exactly  the  sort  of  elopement  that 
is  done  in  the  best  families,  but  it  ulti- 
mately serves  further  to  arouse  Mary, 
the  wife  of  Tim,  who  again  in  an  inn 
detects  him  donating  a  single  good-night 
kiss — this  time  to  Johanna.  Not  being 
able  to  register  the  temperature  of  the 
kiss  seen  at  a  distance.  Mary  is  quite 
perplexed  at  his  versatility,  as  she  was 
quite  sure  from  the  initial  kiss  that 
Norma,  naturally,  was  the  only  cause  of 
her  unhappiness;  for,  as  we  suspected, 
Tim's  wife  really  loves  her  own  husband. 
As  Mary  has  already  begun  her  suit  for 
divorce  she  is  somewhat  embarrassed,  as 
it  is  quite  human  to  be  charitable  toward 
a  man  when  there  are  numbers  and  not 
just  one.  Curiously  enough  her  lawyer, 
Martin,  whom  she  has  sent  to  serve  Tim 
with  the  notice  of  her  intentions,  has,  in 
turn,  been  an  object  of  suspicion  by  Tim 
in  the  direction  of  his  own  wife.  But 
when  Martin  falls  in  love  with  Johanna, 
and  Norma,  the  other  lady  in  the  situa- 
tion, who  only  needed  sympathy,  admits 
of  an  exotic  marriage  as  a  fait  accompli, 
there  is  nothing  left  for  Tim  and  Mary 
to  do  but  to  do  it.  Meantime  "the  per- 
manent uncle,"  as  Johanna  has  dubbed 
Mr.  Barnstable,  is  conveniently  near  to 
supply  the  proper  mistakes  and  charm- 
ing rectifications  when  needed. 

If  this  novel  reminds  one  at  times  of 
others,  it  is  no  reflections  on  the  author's 
undoubted  capacities.  After  all,  there  is 
a  certain  kinship  in  all  literary  unrealities, 
and  Mr.  Goldring  has  not  entirely  es- 
caped the  family  likeness.  Rut  it  is  not 
given  every  new  pen  to  have  such  a 
bouyant  and  whimsical  turn  of  style;  in 
fact,  there  is  such  a  commendable  rush 
of  free  open  air  in  this  story  that  it  blows 


with  unusual  frankness  into  the  dialogue. 
This  is  pungent  to  a  degree.  Though 
seen  through  a  harmless  cynicism  and 
expressed  with  quaint  exaggerations, 
there  are,  too,  some  very  attractive  re- 
flections of  France  and  England.  The 
author  reveals  such  a  gift  for  satire  and 
pleasant  unrealities,  with  a  keen  sense 
for  the  amusing  antics  of  humans,  that 
his  novel  will,  no  doubt,  afford  much  sat- 
isfaction to  those  who  have  not  lost  their 
capacities  to  enjoy  the  romantic  non- 
sense. GriMn  Mace 

VIII 
A.  E.  W.  Mason's  "The  Turnstile"* 

Mr.  Mason  had  a  certain  standing  in 
the  present-day  world  of  letters,  and  the 
structural  and  technical  cleverness  re- 
sponsible for  this  standing  is  not  lacking 
from  The  Turnstile,  But  as  Mr.  Mason 
causes  his  own  hero,  Harry  Rames,  to 
say  when  reviewing  a  brilliant  political 
career :  "Cleverness  is  twelve  for  a  penny 
nowadays."  It  is  the  very  cleverness  of 
the  author  that  renders  The  Turnstile  a 
failure  even  as  summer  reading.  Possibly 
one  should  say  particularly  as  summer 
reading. 

When  a  book  begins  with  an  account  of 
an  earthquake  which  incidentally  obliter- 
ates the  South  American  city  of  Valpa- 
raiso and  especially  kills  the  wife  of  a 
rather  amusing  scoundrel,  leaving  him  in 
sole  charge  of  his  three-year-old  daugh- 
ter: when  he  compasses  an  arduous  pil- 
grimage to  Buenos  Ayres,  using  along 
the  way  the  appeal  of  this  helpless  scrap 
of  childhood  as  a  means  of  gaining  foo<i, 
shelter,  and  money ;  and  when,  having  ex- 
hausted her  remunerative  possibilities,  he 
ties  a  bootlace  about  her  arm  and  thrusts 
her  through  the  turnstile  of  an  orphan 
asylum,  one  has  a  right  to  look  forward 
to  romance,  vivid  and  of  swift  develop- 
ment. When  the  foundling  reappears  as 
Miss  Cynthia  Daventry — adopted  daugh- 
ter of  wealthy  English  colonists  and  in- 
evitably "ravishing" — ^to  send  on  her 
seventeenth  birthday  a  telegram  of  good 
wishes  to  Harry  Rames,  an  Antarctic  ex- 
plorer, accounts  of  whose  exploits  have 
fired  her  admiration,  one  still  anticipates 
rapid  romance.     By  that  token  one  does 
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not  demur  when  Mr.  Mason  cavalierly 
kills  off  in  swift  succession  James  Chal- 
loner,  Cynthia's  father,  and  both  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Daventry,  her  benefactress,  and, 
leaving  her  the  possessor  of  a  consider- 
able fortune,  marries  her  to  Harry 
Rames,  returned  from  southern  seas  and 
launched  now  upon  a  career  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Thus  far  the  tale  has  all 
the  familiarity  of  an  old  friend  who  has 
long  since  proved  his  worth  and  all  is 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
the  game — ^and  the  season. 

But  when  at  this  point  Mr.  Mason  sud- 
denly shifts  the  perspective  he  undoes  all 
that  has  proceeded.  Harry  Rames  is  a 
man  dominated  by  avidity  for  personal 
success.  He  marries  Cynthia  solely  be- 
cause her  fortune  and  her  "cleverness" 
will  further  his  political  aims.  Cynthia 
understands  this.  She  retains  no  illusions 
about  Harry  Rames.  She  knows  him 
undividedly.  Cynthia's  development  be- 
tween the  ages  of  seventeen  and  nineteen 
is  almost  uncanny.  She,  realising  that 
she  loves  Rames  no  more  than  does  he 
her,  marries  him  for  the  sake  of  the  pro- 
tection a  husband  will  afford  her  and  in 
the  hope  that  through  participation  in  his 
Parliamentary  life  she  may  bring 
''colour"  into  her  own  existence.  One 
would  suppose  that  with  a  fright  she  can- 
not live  down,  occasioned  by  an  attempt 
of  her  father's  to  reclaim  her,  with  the 
knowledge  that  her  grandfather  is  alive, 
a  friend  of  her  husband's  and  likely  to 
identify  her  at  any  moment  through  an 
amazing  resemblance  she  bears  to  an  old 
family  portrait,  together  with  the  rapid 
deaths  of  three  persons  whose  lives  were 
intimately  linked  into  her  own,  and  with 
the  spending  of  a  fortune  newly  acquired 
for  a  pastime — one  would  suppose  that  all 
this  was  colour  enough  for  any  young 
woman ;  but  Mr.  Mason  is  insistent  upon 
the  point  that  Cynthia  is  a  very  unusual 
young  woman. 

The  psychological  possibilities  raised 
by  such  a  union  as  was  that  of  Cynthia 
and  Rames  are  considerable.  The  author 
appreciates  them  and  rushes  breathlessly 
forth  to  meet  them.  His  mistake  is  that 
he  alters  in  no  way  his  manner.  In  the 
sort  of  romantic  story  he  began  to  un- 
fold events  are  the  supreme  things ;  they 
govern  characters  very  largely  and  sup- 
ply altogether  the  interest  of  the  narra- 


tive. When,  however,  events  become  im- 
portant only  as  they  influence  certain 
characters,  as  is  the  case  here  after  Cyn- 
thia's marriage,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
characters  be  accurately  analysed  and  the 
changes  in  their  various  attitudes  indi- 
cated bv  more  than  the  bald  statement 
that  they  have  taken  place.  Mr.  Mason 
busily — and  very  adroitly,  if  at  times 
somewhat  artificially — assembling  situa- 
tion after  situation  has,  however,  no  time 
for  such  details. 

So  it  happens  that  the  people  revolving 
about  The  Turnstile  do  not  impress  one 
with  their  reality  and,  so  soon  as  their 
several  individualities  become  of  primary 
importance,  the  story  loses.  Rames,  to  be 
sure,  lives,  but  he  does  it  spasmodically 
and  never  wholly  succeeds  in  dissipating 
the  notion  that  it  is  rather  an  effort  for 
him.  Cynthia  herself  may  be  as  clever  as 
the  author  would  have  one  believe,  but 
the  impression  prevails  that  she  has  been 
trifling  with  Mr.  Mason's  trusting  dispo- 
sition. None  of  the  characters  talk  to 
reveal  themselves;  their  conversation  is 
injected  to  explain  or  foreshadow  events 
or  to  expound  certain  theories  which  the 
author  evidently  takes  very  seriously  and 
in  support  of  which  he  produces  an  op- 
portune parade  of  assorted  personages, 
all  afflicted  with  a  passion  for  personal 
reminiscence. 

The  story  touches  lightly  four  or  five 
themes,  any  one  of  which  might  be  made 
significant;  but  none  is  adequately  de- 
veloped, although  Mr.  Mason  does  dwell 
lovingly  upon  the  facts  that  the  hand  of 
the  past  manipulates  the  puppets  of  the 
present  and  future,  that  governments  are 
ungrateful,  and  the  House  of  Commons 
no  place  for  an  earnest,  self-respecting 
individual.  If  these  grave  affairs  had 
not  so  swayed  him  he  might  have  pro- 
duced an  entertaining  tale  of  romance 
and  adventure;  or  if  any  one  of  them, 
or  of  the  subsidiary  themes  suggested, 
had  swayed  him  in  a  different  direction 
he  might  have  written  a  "purpose  novel" 
of  some  significance.  As  it  is  The  Turn- 
stile forms  an  unfortunate  compromise, 
altogether  too  superficial  for  those  who 
delight  in  problems,  wanting  too  con- 
spicuously in  that  swift  abandon,  that 
carelessness  of  mere  process,  which  the 
devotees  of  true  romance  demand. 

Thomas  Elbee. 
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I  HERE  is  a  certain  class 
of  readers  who,  while 
possessed  of  a  good  deal 
of  discrimination,  3  sort 
of  instinct  for  the  finer 
type  of  fiction,  have 
never  learned  the  techni- 
:  craft  and  are  apt  to  be- 
come rather  bored,  if  not  wholly  out  of 
their  depth,  when  the  discussion  turns  to 
close  construction,  economy  of  means, 
and  similar  stock  phrases  of  the  literary 
shop.  Yet  there  is  one  very  simple  test 
lying  within  the  reach  of  everybody,  re- 
gardless of  critical  training, — the  test  of 
memory.  Read  a  novel,  lay  it  aside  for 
a  day,  a  week,  a  month,  and  then  ask 
yourself  how  much  of  it  yon  remember 
and  what  particular  features  stand  out 
most  clearly.  There  is  nothing  new 
about  this  method;  it  is  simply  an  apph- 
cation  to  the  individual  of  the  procedure 
that,  on  a  bigger  scale,  is  all  the  time 
rapidly  eliminating  the  ephemeral  books, 
and  more  slowly  effecting  readjustments 
in  the  world's  estimates  of  volumes  of 
recognised  importance.  Every  year  there 
arc  at  least  a  few  novels  that  loom  up 
rather  big,  above  the  dead  level  of  medi- 
ocrity ;  a  wave  of  contagious  enthusiasm 
exalts  them  into  newly  discovered  mas- 
terpieces; then  a  reaction  comes  and  a 
few  more  seasons  find  them  gathering 
dust  in  a  forgotten  corner  of  the  library 
shelf.  What  has  happened  is  simply  this : 
the  composite  mind  of  the  reading  public 
has  found  nothing  in  these  books  which 
it  is  able  to  remember ;  it  has  not  needed 
to  reach  a  deliberate  critical  judgment 
on  dogmatic  lines,  any  more  than  the 
child  who  forgets  to  refill  her  canary's 
seed-cup  means  to  kill  it, — but  the  books 
are  dead,  just  the  same. 

Now  precisely  this  same  natural  proc- 
ess of  elimination  is  all  the  time  taking 
place  in  the  mind  of  each  one  of  us  in 
regard  to  every  book  that  we  read.  Of 
course  the  results  are  not  identical  in  the 
case  of  any  two  people,  because  the  pei 


sonal  equation  must  always  enter  in. 
Sometimes  a  comparatively  worthies,'; 
book  refuses  to  be  forgotten^  because  it 
happened  to  be  read  at  an  impressionable 
age,  or  during  some  period  of  storm  anf  1 
stress,  or  because  some  element  in  the  , 
story  coincided  curiously  with  the 
reader's  own  personal  experience.  The 
present  writer  has  before  him  to-day  the 
entire  fabric  of  an  utterly  negligible  j 
story  standing  out  clearly,  after  thirty 
years,  solely  because  the  details  of  a  pain- 
ful illness  in  the  story  coincided  with  an 
actual  tragedy  in  the  immediate  family 
circle.  Then  again  there  is  the  class  <•'. 
novels  which  by  their  very  nature  have 
only  a  limited  appeal ;  they  may  be  a 
perennial  joy  to  the  special  public  for 
which  they  are  intended,  and  year  after 
year  the  records  of  the  public  librarie? 
will  show  a  limited  but  unfla^ing  de- 
mand. And  the  fact  that  here  and  there 
a  reader,  for  whom  a  certain  book  wa- 
not  intended,  happened  to  get  hold  of  a 
copy,  yawned  his  way  through  it,  an  1 
then  promptly  consigned  it  to  oblivion, 
cannot  have  any  bearing  on  the  world's 
ultimate  verdict. 

But  in  the  great  number  of  cases,  a 
reader  of  average,  normal  intelligence 
may  safely  trust  to  his  memory.  Hi; 
does  not  need  to  know  why  one  book  in 
well  constructed  and  another  not;  why 
one  set  of  characters  seem  to  live  and 
another  set  are  palpably  wooden  pu[)- 
pets;  why  one  story  has  a  big,  vital  idea 
behind  it,  and  another  fails  to  say  any- 
thing of  real  imjKjrtance,  Ask  the  un- 
trained, uncritical  mind  as  to  the  value 
of  a  volume,  the  final  page  of  which  has 
just  been  closed,  and  the  probabilities 
are  that  you  will  receive  a  highly  coloured 
report,  extravagant  both  in  praise  and 
blame,  and  in  any  case  assuredly  allacli- 
ing  to  the  book  an  unmerited  degree  of 
importance.  It  is  an  attempt  to  wield  an 
unfamiliar  weapon,  and  the  result  i>  1 
awkwardness  and  probably  some  damage. 
But   memory   works  automatically  and 
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without  bias.  .You  may  think  that  the 
book  you  just  closed  is  quite  Hterally  the 
finest  story  in  the  world, — for  the  thing 
nearest  at  hand  is  apt  to  take  on  magni- 
fied proportions;  but  if  your  judgment 
is  mistaken  and  the  book  is  only  a  medi- 
ocrity, your  thinking  it  great  will  not  in 
the  least  prevent  it  from  gradually  fad- 
ing from  your  mind,  like  details  from 
an  unfixed  photograph.  If  you  doubt 
the  practical  working  of  this  theory,  go 
back  for  a  moment  over  your  own  per- 
sonal experience;  recall,  if  you  can,  some 
of  the  books  that,  five  years  ago,  aroused 
your  enthusiasm,  and  see  how  much  you 
remember  of  them  now.  Or  try  another, 
equally  simple  test:  recall  your  impres- 
sions when  you  first  read  Scott,  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  Jane  Austen.  It  may  be  that 
you  did  not  discriminate  very  wisely  be- 
tween the  separate  volumes;  that  you 
liked  all  of  Dickens,  because  he  was 
Dickens,  that  you  either  accepted  or  re- 
jected Thackeray  as  a  whole,  and  so  on 
with  all  the  others.  Or,  perhaps,  if  you 
had  a  way  of  thinking  for  yourself,  you 
found  that  you  did  not  agree  with  the 
public  verdict  that  has  singled  out  just 
a  few  novels  as  the  masterpieces  of  their 
respective  authors.  In  any  case,  if  to- 
day you  are  quite  frank  with  yourself, 
you  will  find  that  memory  has  assisted 
you  to  discriminate,  and  that  the  secon- 
dary works,  even  of  the  masters  of  Eng- 
lish fiction,  have  begun  to  be  seen 
through  a  haze.  The  present  writer  re- 
members his  own  youthful  enthusiasm 
over  The  Adventures  of  Philip,  the  ar- 
dour with  which  it  was  repeatedly  re- 
read, and  the  partisanship  that  led  to  long 
arguments  to  prove  its  subtle  excellences, 
its  superiority  to  Pendennis  or  The  New- 
comes.  Well,  beneficent  memory  has 
long  since  corrected  this  early  aberration. 
A  certain  gratitude  survives  for  the 
pleasure  that  The  Adventures  of  Philip 
once  gave;  but  it  is  the  one  volume  of 
Thackeray  the  details  of  which  are  to- 
day recalled  through  a  fog. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  to  say  in 
way  of  broad  generalisation  that  a  story 
is  a  good  story  in  proportion  to  the  clear- 
ness and  permanence  of  the  mental  pic- 
ture it  leaves.  The  importance  of  mem- 
ory as  a  test  consists  in  using  it  at  the 
critical  time  when  the  picture  has  begun 


to  fade,  and  in  noting  what  portions  of 
it  have  faded  first.  You  never  can  quite 
make  out  the  system  of  growth  of  a  tree, 
the  forking  of  branches  and  of  twigs,  un- 
til winter  has  stripped  away  the  leaves; 
you  never  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  ground 
plan  of  a  city,  the  intersection  of  its 
streets,  until  you  get  a  bird's-eye  view 
from  some  tower  high  enough  to  dwarf 
the  houses  to  negligible  proportions.  In 
the  same  way,  the  structure  of  a  novel 
can  never  be  seen  as  a  whole,  with  the 
simplicity  and  symmetry  of  a"  single,  well- 
rounded  idea,  until  a  large  part  of  the 
detail  of  description  and  dialogue  and 
minor  episode  has  faded  out, — and  if,  as 
only  too  often  happens,  the  plot  struc- 
ture fades  faster  than  the  dialogue  or  the 
salient  scenes,  you  can  never  see  it  at  all. 
And  that  is  as  it  should  be,  because  the 
fact  that  it  fades  proves  that  it  lacked 
that  vital  something  which  makes  a  plot 
worth  while. 

This  brings  us  to  a  very  simple  line 
of  suggestion  for  getting  the  best^  results 
out  of  our  test  of  memory.  Put  your 
book  aside  for  a  time, — the  best  length 
of  time  varies  with  the  individual, — and 
when  you  find  that  your  impressions 
have  narrowed  down  to  just  a  few  defi- 
nite ideas  seen  through  a  haze  of  minor 
detail,  ask  yourself  first,  what  stands  out 
most  sharply :  is  it  the  plot,  a  logical  se- 
quence of  clear-cut  incidents,  leading  in- 
exorably toward  a  foreshadowed  crisis? 
Is  it,  not  so  much  the  specific  story  of 
a  few  human  beings,  but  rather  some  big 
principle  which  their  lives  illustrate,  so 
that  while  it  would  puzzle  you  exceed- 
ingly to  tell  in  detail  what  happened  to 
the  several  characters,  you  retain  a  pow- 
erful, never-to-be-forgotten  sense  of  the 
tremendous  importance  of  some  canon 
of  faith,  some  ringing  battle-cry  for  the 
advance  of  humanity?  Or  has  "memory 
narrowed  down  the  picture  to  just  one  or 
two  portraits,  snatches  of  vivid  charac- 
ter study  that  persist,  while  all  the  rest 
is  blurred?  In  such  a  case,  it  does  not 
mean  necessarily  that  the  book  deserves 
to  be  forgotten;  it  means  simply  that  it 
is  good  as  a  character  study,  and  not 
good  as  anything  else.  David  Harum 
is  a  case  in  point.  The  whimsical  cen- 
tral figure,  with  his  secret  charities  and 
his    unscrupulousness    in    horse-trading. 
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lives  because  it  deserves  to;  the  plot  is 
a  mere  handful  of  chaff. 

It  is  interesting  to  apply  the  test  of 
memory  to  a  few  of  the  novels  of  the 

month,  and  see  how  the 
"The  Price  theory     works     out     in 

She  Paid"  practice.    First  of  all,  we 

have  one  more  posthu- 
mous volume  by  the  late  David  Graham 
Phillips,  entitled  The  Price  She  Paid. 
The    average    perfunctory   book    notice 
would  tell  you  that  it  is  a  story  about 
a  beautiful  young  American  girl   who, 
after  being   reared   in  luxury   and  left 
penniless  at  her  father's  death,  makes  the 
initial  mistake  of  a  loveless  marriage  and 
later  wins  fame  and  fortune  as  an  opera 
singer.    The  novice  in  the  art  of  review- 
ing, if  he  should  jot  down  his  impres- 
sions while  they  are  still  fresh,  would 
be  likely  to  spend  much  space  on  Mildred 
Gower's  social  environment,  on  her  shal- 
low, ineffectual  mother  and  hypocritical 
brother,  who  kept  for  himself  the  lion's 
share   of  their   scanty   patrimony.     He 
would   certainly   linger   over   Mildred's 
futile  economies,  the  pitiful  helplessness 
of  the  girl  bred  only  to  be  ornamental, 
the  swift  ebbing  away  of  their  last  dol- 
lars, and  her  consent  to  bargain  herself 
in  marriage  to  a  vindictive  old  vulgarian, 
with  the  soul  of  a  miser  and  the  instincts 
of    a    Turk.     Undeniably    all    this    is 
graphically  pictured,  for  Mr.  Phillips  al- 
ways had  the  faculty  of  making  us  see. 
But  it  is  not  especially  edifying  nor  espe- 
cially new.    A  young  woman  marries  an 
old  man,  not  wholly  unaware  of  the  na- 
ture of  her  compact,  but  simply  mistak- 
ing her  own  ability  to  live   up  to  its 
terms.    When  she  finds  that  she  cannot, 
she  leaves  him  under  circumstances  that 
are  rather  unique,  comes  to  New  York, 
runs    across    a    former    admirer    who, 
merely  on  the  chance  of  some  future  re- 
ward, undertakes  to  pay  for  her  singing 
lessons,    and    settles    down    upon    his 
bounty,  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  woman 
who   accepts,   not  intending   to  pay,   is 
guilty  of  the  meanest  kind  of  dishonesty. 
Now,  the  help  that  memory  gives  us  is 
just  this:  it  allows  most  of  the  earlier 
portion  of  the  story  to  fade  out  alto- 
gether; the  Gowers'  country  home,  their 
circle  of  friends,  Mildred's  difficulty  in 
dispensing  with  a  maid  and  doing  her 
own  hair,  these  and  similar  details  mem- 


ory refuses  to  be  burdened  with.    Simi- 
larly, of  her  brief  and  odious  experiment 
in  marriage,  there  survives  only  a  loath- 
some impression  of  a  parchment-like  old 
face,  with  cruel  eyes  and  an  evil  leer; 
and  a  desperate,  hunted,  shrinking  girl, 
slipping  stealthily  from  her  gilded  prison 
into    the    unknown    dangers    of    Paris 
streets,  and  eventually  making  her  way, 
friendless  and  with  scant  means,  back  to 
America.     Here   begins   the   significant 
part  of  the  story:  not  the  story  of  the 
girl's  struggles  to  learn  her  profession, 
— that  would  be  mere  conmionplace,  an 
old,  familiar  tale  not  worth  the  telling, — 
but  the  story  of  her  stubborn  refusal  to 
perform  the  necessary  drudgery,  to  pay 
the  price.    All  the  rest,  says  memory,  is 
of  secondary  importance,  the  story  of  a 
specific  human  life,  the  hardship  to  be 
faced  by  the  untrained  woman,  the  vivid 
pictures    of    queer,    bohemian    environ- 
ments, the  theatrical  boarding-house,  the 
whole  life  of  the  musical  artist  seen  from 
the  inside.     What  does  count,  and  re- 
fuses to  be  forgotten,  is  the  central  idea, 
— that  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  world's 
great  singers  have  sprung  from  the  peo- 
ple ;  that  it  is  no  use  to  have  a  voice  un- 
less one  also  has  a  good  digestion,  firm, 
strong  muscles,  under  a  firm  skin.    Mil- 
dred Gower,  in  spite  of  her  pampered 
girlhood,  can  still  make  herself  physically 
fit  for  her  task,  but  she  can  do  it  only 
at  the  expense  of  will-power  that  savours 
of  the  miraculous ;  and  the  one  haunting 
aspect  of  the  book,  the  element  that  will 
prevent  it  from  being  hastily  forgotten, 
is   this   heroic   fight   of   a   frail,   sickly 
woman  against  her  indolence  and  love 
of  ease ;  her  frequent  relapses,  her  futile 
recourse    to    tonics    and    throat-sprays; 
and  her  final  conquest,  won  only  by  sub- 
ordinating   everjthing   that   makes    life 
pleasant  to  the  one  fixed  idea  of  work, 
unremitting,  ceaseless  work, — work  that 
looks  forward  to  no  other  goal  than  the 
same  unending  round  of  laborious  days. 
Another  book  which  the  test  of  mem- 
ory helps  to  weigh  in  the  balance  is  A 

Candidate  for  Truth,  in 
"A  Candidate  which  Mr.  J.  D.  Bercs- 
for  Truth"  ford  gives  a  further  in- 

stalment of  the  lives  and 
experiences  of  the  people  whose  ac- 
quaintance we  previously  made  in  Jacob 
Stahl.    The  net  impression  left  by  this 
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second  volume  simply  confirms  our 
vaguer  memory  of  the  first.  Whatever 
importance  there  may  be  in  what  the  au- 
thor has  to  tell  us  rests,  not  in  what  his 
people  do,  so  much  as  in  what  they  are. 
Mr.  Beresford  belongs  to  the  old,  leis- 
urely school  of  novelists.  He  has  slight 
gifts  for  construction  of  plot;  his  story 
seems  to  build  itself,  as  it  goes  along,  out 
of  the  innumerable  little  details  of  daily 
comings  and  goings.  His  sense  of  char- 
acter, his  observation  of  the  significant 
and  vital  little  things  in  life  are  often 
almost  miraculous  in  their  subtle  and 
amazing  understanding, — and  it  is  these 
little  things  which  the  reader  remem- 
bers, after  the  bigger  aspects  of  the  story 
have  begun  to  fade.  Strictly  speaking. 
A  Candidate  for  Truth  is  not  a  novel ; 
it  is  only  a  fragment  of  life,  like  the 
torso  of  a  broken  statue.  It  is  a  chapter 
out  of  the  life  history  of  a  man  who  has 
failed  to  find  his  way,  and  who  is  groping 
rather  blindly  for  some  anchor,  a  creed, 
a  profession,  a  lasting  aflFection.  At  the 
close  of  the  volume,  he  has  apparently 
found  his  anchor  in  the  person  of  Betty 
Gale,  who  with  Mrs.  Parmenter,  runs  the 
modest  boarding-house  to  which  Jacob 
has  drifted.  Because  of  the  wife  who 
has  left  Jacob  and  refuses  to  return  to 
him,  but  also  refuses  to  divorce  him, 
legal  marriage  with  Betty  Gale  is  impos- 
sible. But,  at  the  moment  when  we  take 
leave  of  them,  the  two  have  decided  that 
this  is  a  matter  which  concerns  no  one 
but  themselves, — and  the  result  of  their 
experiment  is  promised  as  the  theme  of 
still  another  volume  in  the  series.  It  is 
a  pity  that  space  does  not  permit  of  a 
detailed  analysis  of  the  character  of 
Betty  Gale.  Although  the  author  has 
dealt  with  her  rather  briefly,  giving  scant 
descriptions  and  letting  us  hear  her  speak 
but  seldom,  he  has  none  the  less  made  us 
feel  the  restfulness  of  her  presence,  the 
unobtrusive  yet  pervading  charm  of  her 
womanliness. 

The  author  of  The  Inner  Shrine  has 
taken  a  long  step  forward  in  the  newly 

published  volume,  The 
"The  Street  Street    Called    Straight, 

Called  Straight"  and    the   best    proof    of 

this  fact  is  that,  so  far 
as  the  impression  left  has  begun  to  fade, 
it  has  faded  evenly,  the  characters  no 


more  than  the  plot  or  the  environment. 
Briefly,  the  salient  facts  are  these :  Henry 
Guion,  after  a  long  and  honourable  ca- 
reer, finds  himself  facing,  not  merely 
bankruptcy  but  criminal  charges,  for  his 
peculations  through  a  long  period  leave 
many  a  widow  and  orphan  destitute. 
His  young  and  socially  ambitious  daugh- 
ter, Olivia,  IS  on  the  point  of  marrying 
Rupert  Ashley,  a  colonel  in  the  English 
army,  with  a  stainless  record  crowned 
with  the  Victoria  Cross.  Ashley  has 
come  to  America  to  claim  his  bride  and 
the  invitations  have  been  issued,  when 
Guion's  affairs  reach  a  crisis  that  can  no 
longer  be  averted.  Now  there  is  a  young 
American,  Peter  Hallett,  who,  although 
reared  in  an  alms-house,  has  no  stain 
upon  his  birth.  He  is  something  of  a 
rolling-stone  and  soldier  of  fortune; 
and  the  reason  for  this  is  that,  some  ten 
years  ago,  he  proposed  for  the  hand  of 
Olivia,  and  was  repulsed  with  a  definite- 
ness  that  carried  insult  with  it.  Since 
then  he  has  not  even  seen  Olivia  until 
the  night  when  fate  wills  it  that  he  shall 
sit  next  to  her  at  dinner,  learn  of  her 
approaching  marriage  to  the  colonel,  and 
also  learn  of  the  imminent  family  dis- 
grace that  will  make  it  impossible  for 
any  girl  with  a  sense  of  honour  to  hold 
an  English  officer  to  his  word.  Hallett 
does  a  quixotic  thing:  he  takes  a  gen- 
erous revenge  for  his  old-time  discomfi- 
ture by  advancing  to  Olivia's  father  the 
half  million  dollars  which  will  save  him 
from  prosecution  and  enable  Olivia  to 
wed  the  colonel  if  she  still  wishes  to  ^o 
so.  But  a  great  deal  happens  quite 
rapidly  within  a  few  days,  and  chief 
among  these  happenings  is  a  readjust- 
ment of  Olivia's  mental  attitude  toward 
her  rejected  suitor.  Together  with  an 
intolerable  sense  of  her  obligation  to  him 
is  an  illogical  feeling  of  gladness  that  she 
is  thus  bound,  as  well  as  a  vague  hope 
that  the  colonel,  when  he  learns  the  truth 
about  her  father,  will  release  her.  But 
Ashley,  conventionally  narrow  to  a  su- 
perlative degree,  has  his  own  standard 
of  duty;  the  dishonesty  of  Olivia's 
father,  which  will  inevitably  leak  out, 
makes  further  advancement  impossible: 
and  the  fact  that  his  future  wife  owes 
her  family  honour  to  money  advanced  by 
a  former  suitor  makes  it  necessary  for 
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him  to  resign  his  commission  and  sacri- 
fice practically  all  estates,  in  order  to  pay 
it  back.  Such  is  the  dilemma  which 
Olivia  finds  herself  facing:  the  man  she 
has  suddenly  grown  to  love,  refusing  to 
oflFer  himself,  knowing  that  she  is  bound ; 
and  the  man  whom  she  has  ceased  to  care 
for  unconsciously  holding  her  against 
her  will  and  preparing  to  strip  himself 
of  all  that  would  have  made  marriage 
with  him  endurable.  The  sudden  and 
unexpected  turn  due  to  the  intervention 
of  Olivia's  eccentric  aunt,  Madame  de 
Melcourt,  is  a  stroke  of  genius,  and  the 
whole  episode  must,  in  fairness,  be  left 
for  the  reader  to  discover  for  himself. 
It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  Madame  de 
Melcourt,  instead  of  coming  in  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  had  not  permeated  the 
story  from  first  to  last.  Had  she  done 
so,  The  Street  Called  Straight,  instead  of 
being  a  novel  of  some  distinction, 'would 
have  been  one  of  the  books  that  deserve 
to  live. 

Queen  of  the   Guarded   Mounts,  by 
John   Oxenham,   deserves   at   least  this 

word  of  praise:  that 
"Queen  of  the  while  it  contains  little  or 
Guarded  Mounts"nothing  that  will  irritate 

the  reader  who  has 
scant  patience  with  the  historical  novel, 
it  also  has  enough  life  and  excitement 
to  please  the  reader  who  enjoys  this  type 
of  fiction.  The  period  is  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century ;  the  setting  alternately 
Brittany  and  Penzance.  There  are  twin 
mountains,  one  on  the  French,  the  other 
on  the  English  coast.  Each  mountain 
is  crowned  with  a  castle  known  by  the 
name  of  St.  Michael  or  its  French 
equivalent;  and  the  two  castles  are  re- 
spectively owned  by  two  distant  cousins, 
by  the  name  of  St.  Aubin.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  tale,  the  French  marquis  of 
tliat  name,  escaping  from  the  Reign  of 
Terror,  flees  to  Penzance,  with  his  son 
and  daughter.  Michel  Rene  and  Renee 
Michelle,  and  finds  asylum  with  his  Eng- 
lish cousin.  Certain  Cornwall  types 
stand  out  rather  strongly,  especially  the 
characters  of  Dick  Basset  and  John 
Bastian,  whose  devotion  to  Renee  Mi- 
chelle results  in  some  dramatic  rescues 
when,  later  in  the  story,  the  uprising  of 
the  Chuans  fails  through  "the  great  be- 
trayal," and  the  devoted  leaders  of  the 


cause  are  in  a  fair  way  of  dying  miser- 
ably in  the  cellars  of  the  French  twin 
castle.  A  readable  tale,  but  one  whose 
memory  will  not  outlast  the  year. 

It  is  hard  to  live  up  to  the  expecta- 
tions aroused,  when  an  author  first  comes 

into  prominence  as  win- 
•Thc  Devil's  ner  of  a  widely  adver- 
Wind"  tised     competition.       In 

the  case  of  Patricia 
Wentworth,  however,  her  earlier  fame 
has  not  prevented  The  Dez'U's  Wind 
from  being  an  achievement  of  some  mag- 
nitude, and  that,  too,  in  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  a  good  many  other  successful 
novels  have  been  woven  out  of  material 
furnished  by  the  Sepoy  Mutiny.  Judged 
by  strict  standards,  The  Devil's  Wind  is 
a  flimsy  piece  of  construction;  tjie  au- 
thor did  not  know  just  where  to  begin 
nor  where  to  end ;  yet  it  undeniably  holds 
the  reader.  And  the  reason  for  this  lies 
in  the  extraordinary  vividness  of  the  pic- 
tures of  native  life ;  the  reality  of  the  at- 
mosphere, surcharged  with  physical  heat 
and  secret  race  hatred;  the  scenes  that 
shift  and  move  with  the  swiftness  of  ? 
moving  picture,  changing  the  somnolent 
tranquillity  of  over-trusting  British  army 
posts  into  a  shambles  of  carnage  and 
agony.  It  is  not  often  that  fiction  mir- 
rors back  so  poignantly  the  horrors  of 
barbarous  warfare,  the  slow  anguish  of 
sensitive  women  and  little  children  sub- 
jected to  heat  and  thirst  and  haunting 
fear,  and  forced  to  witness  scenes  that 
lead  to  madness.  The  specific  story  of 
the  hero  and  heroine  is  unimportant. 
Hundreds  of  stories  have  been  woven  on 
the  same  set  of  facts :  an  impulsive  man. 
caught  by  surface  beautv  of  a  shallow, 
jealous,  incompetent  little  woman,  and 
passing  by  her  quieter,  finer,  more 
womanly  cousin;  and  then,  under  stress 
of  danger  and  hardships,  coming  grad- 
ually to  the  knowledge  that  the  other  was 
the  woman  whom  he  ought  to  have  mar- 
ried. And  quite  a  number  of  these  hun- 
dreds of  stories  have  killed  oflF  the 
wife,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the 
cousin,  and  pave  the  way  for  a  happy 
ending.  The  present  story  prolongs  the 
agony  by  having  the  wife  disappear  dur- 
ing the  mutiny ;  and  then  when  her  death 
has  been  taken  for  granted  and  the  hus- 
band has  happily  remarried,  the  wife  is 
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resurrected,  to  add  just  a  chapter  or  two 
of  trouble,  before  she  permanently  closes 
her  eyes.  All  of  which  is  a  blot  on  an 
otherwise  strong  piece  of  work. 

The  Snake,  by  F.  Inglis  Powell,  needs 
only  a  passing  word.     It  is  a  fantastic 

tale  about  a  passionate 
and  ill-disciplined  Eng- 
lish girl,  whose  Hindoo 
nurse  dedicates  her  to 
the  worship  of  a  "hamadryad,"  or  gigan- 
tic cobra.  The  chief  priest  of  this  cobra 
and  of  the  culte  it  represents  has  a 
grudge  against  Ashton  Kaye,  the  father 
of  Diana,  the  girl  in  question;  and  he 
malevolently  satisfies  it  by  getting  the 
girl  into  his  power,  making  her  lose  her 
own  strength  of  will  and  little  by  little 
merge  her  identity  in  that  of  the  snake, 
so  that  a  time  comes  when,  in  vSpite  of 
herself,  she  falls  again  and  again  into  a 
trance,  her  soul  passes  into  the  body  of 
the  snake,  and  while  in  that  form  com- 
mits hideous  deeds, — among  others,  the 
murder  of  her  own  father  and  mother. 
Now,  the  only  merit  which  a  story  of  this 
type  can  have  is,  for  the  time  being,  to 
hold  us  under  the  spell  of  a  sort  of  un- 
healthy horror.  This  the  present  tale 
fails  to  do,  because  it  is  preposterous  in 
substance  and  clumsy  in  the  manner  of 
telling.  It  seems  almost  an  injustice  to 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  to  mention  him 
in  this  connection,  even  though  it  be  for 
the  purpose  of  calling  to  mind  what  a 
real  artist  once  did  with  this  theme,  in 
the  shape  of  Elsie  Venner. 

The  Guests  of  Hercules,  by  C  N.  and 
A.  M.  Williamson,  lends  itself  better  than 

most  of  the  stories  by 
"The  Guests  of  this  indefatigable  pair  of 
Hercules"  collaborators  to  a  brief 

epitome.  And,  aside 
from  the  artificial  and  hackneyed  device 
of  making  a  coincidence  of  names  the 
fulcrum  on  which  the  plot  balances,  it  is 
a  pretty  good  story  of  its  kind.  It  takes 
a  girl  still  in  her  first  youth,  yet  knowing 
nothing  of  the  world,  and  flings  her  un- 


chaperoned  and  unbefriended  into  that 
paradise  of  gamblers,  Monte  Carlo. 
Mary  Gaunt  has  known  no  home  outside 
the  convent  where  her  father  placed  her, 
a  mere  child,  after  her  mother's  notorious 
elopement,  and  where  she  continued  to 
live  after  her  father  gambled  and  drank 
himself  to  a  notorious  end  in  India.  She 
intends  to  become  a  nun,  but  before  tak- 
ing her  final  vows,  changes  her  mind, 
and,  being  of  age  and  trammelled  with 
no  near  relatives,  she  betakes  herself  and 
her  ample  income  to  the  continent ;  and, 
although  intending  to  make  Florence  her 
goal,  obeys  some  impulse,  inherited  per- 
haps from  her  born  gambler  of  a  father, 
and  breaks  her  journey  at  Monaco.  As 
a  study  of  the  craze  for  gaming  in  its 
incipient  stages,  and  the  spectacular  ex- 
citement of  a  beginner's  luck,  this  book 
is  a  piece  of  good  craftsmanship;  and 
there  is  more  than  one  scene  that  belongs 
to  the  class  which  are  not  easily  forgot- 
ten. But,  as  already  implied,  the  turn- 
ing-point of  the  story,  or  at  least  what 
the  authors  evidently  regard  as  the  turn- 
ing-point, concerns  the  attachment  which 
springs  up  between  the  heroine,  Mary 
Gaunt,  and  a  proud  young  Roman  Count. 
Vanno  della  Robbia.  It  is  difficult  for 
the  Italian  to  understand  how  a  girl  can 
be  beyond  reproach  and  yet  travel  alone 
and  frequent  the  gaming  tables,  winning 
and  losing  fortunes  imperturbably. 
What  brings  the  crisis  is  the  meeting  of 
Mary  with  her  lover's  married  brother 
and  his  wife,  when  Mary  recognises  in 
the  wife  an  old-time  convent  friend, 
Marie  Gaunt,  whose  expulsion  from  the 
convent  and  subsequent  life  of  degrada- 
tion have  long  been  one  of  the  unspoken 
scandals  of  the  convent.  The  way  in 
which  Mary  takes  upon  her  own  shoul- 
ders the  sins  of  her  namesake  is  not  only 
melodrama,  but  hackneyed  melodrama, 
which  is  worse.  It  seems  a  pity  that  a 
book  otherwise  original  should  have 
been  cheapened  by  so  unworthy  an 
epilogue. 
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ALLAN'S  MOTHER 

BY  RICHARD  BURTON 

0  to  be  twenty-five  again,"  she  cried ; 

And  he  mistook  her  meaning,  straight  replied : 

Nay,  you  are  fair  yet,  why  upbraid  the  years 

That  leave  you  comely;  not  for  you  the  fears 

That  are  to  beauty  as  the  blight  to  flowers ; 

Behold  you,  now  at  best  of  all  your  powers, 

Body  and  brain  alike.    You  are  as  young 

As  youth,  and  Time  sets  music  to  your  tongue, 

Sweet  wisdom  on  your  brow  doth  aptly  blend 

With  charm  of  eye  and  mouth, — believe  me,  friend." 

Like  one  bemused  and  in  a  wistful  dream. 

She  answered,  looking  toward  the  sunset  gleam : 

How  little  can  he  know  a  mother's  love, 
Brooding  deep  thoughts  man  may  not  reckon  of. 

1  would  not,  as  I  could  not,  set  them  back, 

The  years  since  then ;  Time's  beckoning,  backward  track 

I  know  IS  treacherous;  but  I  am  fain 

For  his,  my  baby's  sake,  to  be  again 

In  semblance  what  I  was  before  he  slept. 


When  It  was  over,  and  I  had  not  wept, 

But  dry-eyed  faced  the  future,  one  thought  crept 

Into  my  mind  to  haunt  me,  and  it  still 

Clings  close  and  stings,  and  works  its  awful  will : 

When  I  am  come  to  heaven  at  last  and  seek 
My  little  five-year-old,  my  darling  meek 
fSo  meek,  so  white,  he  went  his  lonely  way!) 
I  sure  shall  find  him,  since  perpetual  day 
Shines  there,  and  all  unchanged  will  be  his  face. 
His  pretty  helplessness,  his  heedless  grace. 
Heaven  on  the  instant  home-like,  when  I  see 
My  Allan  all  alone  and  wanting  me — 
O  God,  0  God,  what  if  he  did  not  kno^ 
His  mother,  whom  the  years  have  altered  sof 
What  if,  as  my  two  arms  went  round  him  there, 
Crushed  to  my  breast,  and  dazed,  his  unaware 
Great  eyes  gave  back  no  memory  of  earth, 
And  I  the  stranger  and  the  child  whose  birth 
Made  me  a  living  soul,  were  not  made  one? 

"God  knew  what  means  a  mother  and  her  son; 
He  would,  it  seems,  have  whispered  to  my  dear: 
*Lo,  it  is  she,  herself,  yea,  she  is  here.' 
And  yet,  and  yet,  forever  in  my  mind 
The  picture  stays,  it  lurks  and  looks  behind 
All  worldly  seemings, — till  I  needs  must  go 
Back,  back  again  into  the  Long  Ago 
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when  I  was  young  and  he,  my  very  breath. 
Owed  everything  to  me — before  his  death. 
How  shall  I  meet  him,  when,  with  asking  eyes, 
My  darling  looks  at  me  in  Paradise?" 

She  shook  with  sobs;  the  man  stood  mute,  distressed, 
But  laid  a  hand  upon  her  shoulder,  lest 
She  deem  herself  deserted  in  the  breach; 
Knowing  a  loving  touch  is  more  than  speech. 


"JIM"  RILEY 

(An  Appreciation) 


BY  CHARLES  VIRGIL  TEVIS 


HERE  was  once  a  cer- 
tain young  man  who  felt 
that  he  possessed  the  soul 
and  talent  of  a  painter 
and  who  had  the  courage 
of  this  consciousness.  He 
rented  a  studio  in  a  large 
city,  tacked  a  modest  tin  plate  on  the  door 
and  began  his  initial  sacrifices. 

Early  in  this  period  he  met  another 
young  man  of  courage,  a  minister.  There 
was  a  mutual  attraction.  One  day  the 
cleric  visited  the  studio.  He  examined 
all  the  sketches  and  canvases  on  the 
walls  and  in  the  corners ;  he  watched  the 
artist  at  his  work;  finally  he  asked: 
"Gruelle,  where  -did  you  come  from  ?" 
**Nowhere,"  was  the  quick  reply. 
"I,  too,  and  it's  a  good  place  to  leave/' 
said  the  minister.  The  men  shook  bands. 
A  few  days  later  the  newly  found 
friend  came  again  to  the  studio  and 
brought  with  him  a  third  young  man  of 
purpose,  another  in  that  city  who  had 
come  from  **Nowhere."  This  one  was  a 
poet,  a  singer  of  beautiful,  homely  songs. 
What  the  minister  and  the  artist  had  seen 
in  each  other  he  saw  in  them  and  they  in 
him — a  profound,  worshipful  love  of  na- 
ture, beauty  and  truth.  The  three  became 
at  once  more  than  friends  and  the  studio 
more  than  an  occasional  meeting  place. 

The  influence  of  the  work  of  one  soon 
began  to  be  seen  in  the  work  of  an- 
other. Many  sermons  were  preached 
which  had  their  inception   in  a  colour 


scheme.  A  beautiful  metaphor  found  il- 
lustration in  the  shadow  play  of  a  land- 
scape. A  word  of  experience  from  the  ad- 
viser of  men,  and  a  new  song  would  be 
sung.  They  discussed  quantities,  real  and 
otherwise.  What  was  in  the  heart  of  one 
became  unconsciously  a  burden  or  a  joy 
of  the  others.  The  soul  of  naturalness  and 
sincerity  was  in  common  among  the  com- 
patriots from  "Nowhere." 

The  circle  was  broken  when  Reed,  the 
minister,  answered  a  call  to  a  distant  pas- 
torate. It  seemed,  however,  that  his  de- 
parture drew  the  poet  and  the  artist 
more  closely  together.  Hours  in  the 
studio,  hours  in  the  writer's  home,  plan- 
ning and  playing,  dreaming  and  doing,  a 
high,  inspiring  comradeship  of  ideals — 
such  state  was  theirs.  And  thus  thirty 
long  years  passed.  In  this  time  the  poet 
found  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men and  the  artist  came  into  his  own. 

The  work  of  the  singer  is  finished 
now,  he  says — that  of  the  painter  but  in 
the  fulness  of  its  early  promise.  The  one 
still  dwells  on  Lockerbie  Street  in  the  old 
Nickum  mansion,  which  is  so  full  of  the 
ghosts  of  happy  children.  A  thousand 
miles  away  in  a  picturesque  Connecticut 
mill  on  Silver  Mine — a.  distant  cousin  of 
the  Indiana  Brandy  wine — is  a  new  studio, 
and  there,  suspended  above  the  cataract, 
the  artist  mixes  his  colours.  Recently  he 
headed  an  exploration  of  the  lower 
stream.  Resting,  at  length,  on  a  huge 
boulder  below  a  little  rocky  island,  where 
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the  waters  ran  quietly,  he  was  led  to 
speak  of  the  poet,  the  Riley  who  is  cher- 
ished in  so  many  hearts. 

***** 

Jim  never  grew  up,  in  some  respects. 
That  is  one  reason  why  he  attracted  and 
held  me  always.  When  Reed  brought 
him  into  my  studio  that  first  day  I  seemed 
to  see  at  once  that  he  was  still  a  boy  at 
heart.  And  he  has  never  lost  this  won- 
derful, unspoiled  naturalness  of  youth. 

You  know,  when  he  was  a  lad  he  lived 
in  plays  and  brave  purposes  the  works  he 
followed  later  in  life.  He  aspired  to  be 
a  painter  and  began  his  career  with  char- 
coal and  brick  dust  daubs  on  the  neigh- 
bourhood fences — to  follow  really  the  art 
commercially  when  he  had  grown  up.  He 
dreamed  of  a  life  as  a  showman  and  got 
up  circuses  and  plays  with  the  other  boys 
and  alone.  Once  he  gave  a  perfomiance 
to  empty  soap  boxes  in  his  backyard, 
from  beginning  to  end,  even  though  his 
pen  and  ink  bills  had  failed  to  attract 
any  spectators.  He  finally  became  a  star 
on  the  lecture  platform.  And  he  used  to 
make  up  little  jingles  and  scribble  them 
on  the  walls  at  home — rhymes  about  the 
things  great  in  childhood  and  close  to  the 
heart.  It  was  a  beautiful  development  of 
ideals,  wasn't  it? 

Often  and  often  he  would  talk  to  me 
about  his  boyish  dreams  and  deeds  with 
as  much  enthusiasm  as  if  they  had  been 
achievements.  He  always  personified  the 
creatures  of  his  imagination.  Why,  he 
knew  **Little  Orphant  Annie*'  in  just  the 
same  way  as  the  child  who  spent  a  whole 
morning  gathering  daisies  for  a  bouquet 
which  she  asked  her  mamma  to  send  to 
the  "poor  girl  who  could  make  up  such 
fine  stories  'bout  goblins  and  things."  He 
knew  perfectly  well  that  the  tree  toad  was 
happy  and  why,  and  what  it  said  when  it 
sang.  There  zvcre  fairies  in  the  flowers 
and  giants  in  the  deep,  dark  woods  to 
him,  for  he  did  more  than  write  about 
them.  He  believed  in  them.  Way  down 
in  his  big  heart  he  had  a  place  for  every 
superstition  dear  to  the  little  folk. 

Jim  has  never  changed  from  this  stale 
of  heart  simplicity,  which  I  recognised 
and  admired  and  found  so  much  pleasure 
and  good  in  back  in  '79.  He  was  just  in 
the  beginning  of  his  great  career  then, 
was  for  the  first  time  able  to  get  along 


without,  for  instance,  taking  advantage 
of  an  extra  price  offered  by  an  editor. 
Yes,  such  a  thing  really  happened.  It 
was  like  this : 

You  probably  remember  his  "Ode  to 
Summer."  There  is  a  line  in  it,  **the 
shuttle  of  summer,  etcetra,"  as  nearly  as 
I  can  remember,  and  that  expression 
caused  all  sorts  of  trouble.  One  editor 
after  another  had  rejected  the  verse  sim- 
ply on  account  of  "the  shuttle  of  sum- 
mer." They  said  it  was  without  mean- 
ing, inelegant,  cheaply  illiterative,  and 
goodness  knows  what  else.  Finally,  how- 
ever, there  was  an  editor  who  accepted 
the  poem,  and  he  wrote  that  the  particular 
part  of  it  which  had  touched  him  was 
that  beautiful  bit  of  imagery  in  the  line 
about  the  shuttle.  In  this  letter  he  en- 
closed a  cheque  with  the  word  that  if  it 
wasn't  enough  more  would  be  forthcom- 
ing at  once.  This  complication  made  a 
deep  impression  on  Riley.  He  came  to 
the  studio  to  show  me  the  letter  and,  after 
I  had  read  it,  he  said : 

"Gruelle,  poetry,  music,  painting, — ^a 
song,  a  sunset  or  a  symphony" — I  remem- 
ber his  exact  words — "is  nothing  but  the 
expression  of  one  heart,  one  soul.  In 
this  expression  there  may  be  reflected  a 
great,  universal  note — but  it  remains  pri- 
marily the  voice  of  some  ego.  And  who 
shall  judge  your  soul  or  mine,  except 
when  its  expression  finds  an  affinitive 
chord?" 

The  assistance  which  Longfellow  had 
given  him  was  about  that  time  l)eginning 
to  be  seen  in  Riley's  work.  Following  all 
the  attention  and  comment  occasioned  by 
'*Leonainie,"  his  imitation  of  Edgar  Allan 
Poe,  which  had  appeared  in  the  Kokomo 
Dispatch,  Jim  had  felt  that  he  must  have 
advice  that  was  worth  while.  You  know 
sucli  critics  as  Bryant  and  Stedman  had 
declared  the  poem  to  be  unquestionably 
the  work  of  Poe,  and  this  authority  had 
given  widespread  circulation  to  the  story 
of  tlie  joke  when  it  became  known.  But 
Riley  wasn't  proud  of  it  even  then.  1 
believe  that  he  has  often  regretted  it.  At 
any  rate,  he  bundled  up  a  collection  of 
his  verses  and  sent  them  to  Longfellow 
with  llic  request  that  the  poet  Inform  him 
whether  or  not  they  had  any  merit  or 
were  mere  trash. 

There  began  then  an  intimate  corre- 
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spondence  and  friendship  between  Jim  and 
the  New  England  writer  which  was  beau- 
tiful to  see.  The  verses  were  returned 
and  the  Indianian  advised  to  do  two 
things — one,  keep  on  writing;  the  other, 
get  in  touch  with  and  consult  whenever 
in  doubt  some  man  who  had  enjoyed  a 
superior  literary  education.  Jim  followed 
both,  a  certain  Indianapolis  lawyer  acting 
for  many  years  in  this  advisory  capacity. 
It  was  a  long  time  before  the  two  poets 
met,  but  they  did,  of  course.  It  wasn't 
in  the  nature  of  things  that  they 
shouldn't.  Jim  used  to  tell  me  over  and 
over  again  about  the  "grey-haired,  sweet, 
old  man  who  was  so  kind  to  him."  He 
was  never  tired  of  quoting  "Amalfi," 
which  was  his  favourite  of  all  poetry. 

At  this  stage,  as  well  as  later,  all  of 
Riley's  work  was  inspirational  in  incep- 
tion if  not  in  plan.  He'd  sit  far  into 
the  night  under  the  spell  of  some  idea  and 
ofttimes  then  for  days  would  toil  over  its 
perfection.  He  was  ever  a  thorough, 
painstaking  workman.  He  used  to  meet 
me  on  the  street,  or  come  to  the  studio, 
or  call  me  out  to  Nickum's,  or  over  to 
the  Denison,  when  he  lived  there,  to  dis- 
cuss this  or  that  new  thought  which  had 
come  to  him.  Maybe  we  would  talk  this 
over  on  a  dozen  different  occasions. 
Sometimes  I  would  almost  forget  the 
idea,  it  would  take  him  so  long  to  evolve 
it  completely  and  satisfactorily.  Then, 
some  day,  like  a  boy  with  the  first  boat 
he  had  whittled  out,  he  would  hunt  me  up 
and  read  me  some  lines,  the  lines. 

In  spite  of  his  conclusions  regarding 
a  song,  a  sunset  or  a  symphony,  he  would 
always  court  the  fullest  expression  of 
opinion  of  his  work  from  his  few  inti- 
mates. Otherwise  he  was  jealous  of 
favourable  judgment,  hyper-sensitive  in 
many  respects.  This  temperamentality 
was  evident  in  many  ways — even  to  the 
matter  of  dress.  Why,  he  even  black- 
ened the  feet  of  his  sister's  white  stock- 
ings which  he  had  to  wear  to  his  first 
party  so  that  a  tiny  break  in  his  shoes 
would  not  show.  And  several  times  when 
he  was  connected  with  the  Journal  in  In- 
dianapolis he  was  seen  to  be  secretly  ap- 
plying ink  to  a  glossy  coat  sleeve.  Did 
you  ever  hear  about  the  "Balm  of  a  thou- 
sand flowers?" 

I  met  Jim  early  one  morning  on  Market 


Street.  He  was  chuckling  to  himself  as 
he  asked  me  if  John,  my  son,  was 
"touchy"  about  his  freckles.  I  replied 
that  I  didn't  think  he  was  unreasonably 
so,  and  then  Jim  told  me  why  he  had  put 
the  question. 

"I  used  to  have  a  terrible  time  with 
my  freckles,"  he  said.  "It  seemed  to  me 
then  and  it  does  now  that  I  had  more 
than  any  other  boy  who  ever  lived.  The 
fellows  and  the  girls  used  to  joke  about 
them,  and  what  they  said  hurt.  Yes,  it 
did.  You  can't  know  how  much  it  hurts 
to  have  folks  make  sport  of  such  a  fear- 
ful infirmity  unless  you've  been  afflicted. 
"Well,  one  day  at  the  drug  store  on 
the  corner  I  saw  advertised  The  Balm 
of  a  thousand  flowers,'  a  sure  ciire  for 
freckles,  blackheads,  rough  skin,  tan  and 
everything  else  imaginable,  and  my  heart 
gave  a  great  thump.  If  I  could  only  get 
a  bottle.  But  the  price  was  fifty  cents — 
prohibitive ! 

"One  morning  I  was  sent  to  the  chem- 
ist's on  an  errand  before  school — I  was 
attending  a  small  private  institution  then. 
Since  my  discovery  there  I  had  almost 
haunted  the  shop,  a  sort  of  self-appointed 
guardian  of  that  magical  balm,  hoping 
all  the  time  that  some  good  fairy  would 
come  along  and  provide  me  with  a  bottle. 
Do  you  know  what  I  found  there  that 
morning?  A  hole  in  the  showcase  right 
where  the  Balm  was  placed.  Yes,  I  got 
a  bottle  when  the  clerk's  back  was  turned, 
and  as  soon  as  I  could  hurry  away  I  made 
for  our  barn  and  gave  my  face  a  good 
washing  with  the  lotion.  Then  I  went  to 
school,  but  I  didn't  stay  there  very  long. 
As  soon  as  I  entered  the  room  the  pupils 
began  to  laugh  and  the  teacher  called  me 
to  her.  *J^*i^^s,'  she  said,  *go  straight 
home  and  don't  come  back  until  you  have 
washed  your  face.'  I  couldn't  imagine 
what  it  was  all  about,  but  I  went  home 
and  looked  in  the  mirror.  My  face  was 
as  red  as  a  beet.  Then  I  rushed  out  to 
the  barn  and  read  the  directions  on  the 
bottle  of  Balm.  They  said  to  use  a  tea- 
spoonful  to  a  pint  of  water! 

"Some  time  ago  I  wrote  a  little  story 
about  my  experience  with  the  wonderful 
freckle  cure,  and  it  was  published  in  a 
children's  magazine.  Now  I've  just  got- 
ten this  letter." 

Jim  read  me  the  note.    It  was  from  a 
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little  boy  somewhere  down  in  Texas.  He 
had  read  the  story  of  the  Balm  in  the 
magazine  and  was  writing  the  author 
to  know  where  he  "could  get  some  of  it, 
for  he  had  awful  freckles  and  would  be 
careful  to  mix  it  right  and  would  give 
anything  he  had  to  get  rid  of  them."  Of 
course,  Riley  sent  him  a  bottle  at  once, 
or  if  he  wasn't  able  to  get  the  Balm  he 
sent  something  equally  as  bad.  And  he 
framed  that  letter. 

On  account  of  this  sensitiveness  and 
the  almost  inordinate  pride  which  it 
sometimes  induced,  Jim  was  led  to  do  a 
lot  of  things  a  bit  unusual.  As  far  as  the 
matter  of  travelling  is  concerned  Riley 
is  very  peculiar.  He  seemed  to  be  un- 
able to  get  on  a  train  and  go  straight  to 
another  town.  He  would  invariably  get 
off  at  the  first  station  and  take  the  next 
train,  thinking  it  was  the  one  he  had  been 
on.  When  he  found  himself  again  in  In- 
dianapolis he  would  wonder  greatly  how 
that  had  happened. 

Two  other  noticeable  traits  were  these : 
He  never  wished  himself  called  a  poet  in 
manuscript  in  which  he  had  any  part  of 
the  making.  Rhymster,  singer,  writer  of 
jingles,  and  the  like,  he  seemed  to  pre- 
fer. The  world  might  call  him  what  it 
willed,  but  to  himself  he  preferred  to  be 
known  as  a  singer  of  songs.  The  other 
trait  has  always  been  his  willingness  to 
assist  in  any  way  young  writers,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  trouble  he  had  to  take. 
Several  Indiana  men  and  women  owe 
him  a  great  debt.  There  was  not  an 
ounce  of  professional  jealousy  in  his 
makeup. 

Some  people  called  these  eccentricities 
— for  example  his  fulfilment  of  a  hope- 
less lecture  engagement  in  a  certain  In- 
diana city.  Bundy,  the  Richmond  artist, 
was  the  prime  cause  of  it,  but  not  of  the 
disaster  which  it  met.  He  had  thought 
to  do  Jim,  his  friend,  a  favour,  and  so 
arranged  for  him  to  read  some  of  his 
verses  in  the  largest  church  in  this  place. 
Jim  was  only  too  glad,  and  set  about  at 
once  painting  some  bills,  which  in  due 
time  Bundy  had  displayed  prominently 
about  town. 

But  Jim  had  used  too  much  red  paint 
on  his  paper.  The  place  wasn*t  any  more 
than  billed  before  the  officers  of  the 
church  met  and  decided  that  there  must 


be  something  very  sensational  about  the 
entertainment  of  that  fellow  Riley,  and  so 
refused  the  use  of  the  church.  Bundy  be- 
came very  busy  at  once,  but  the  best  ar- 
rangement he  could  finally  make  was  that 
Jim  could  lecture  in  the  church, but  would 
not  be  allowed  to  charge  any  admission. 
H  he  wanted  to  he  might  take  up  a  col- 
lection at  the  end  of  the  performance, 
after  those  present  had  had  opportunity 
to  judge  of  his  morals  as  an  entertainer. 

This  was  the  situation  when  Riley  ar- 
rived in  town  from  Greenfield.  His  pride 
was  piqued.  Under  no  circumstances 
would  he  have  foregone  appearing  on 
that  platform,  even  though  he  had 
barely  enough  money  for  his  railroad 
fare.  So  he  came  to  the  church  that 
evening,  and  by  the  time  he  was  ready 
to  begin  the  house  was  packed  with 
people.  He  read  well,  as  he  always  did, 
and  from  the  amount  and  enthusiasm  of 
applause  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  he 
had  made  a  hit.  Then  the  basket  was 
passed — and  a  fine  collection  of  vest  but- 
tons, pins,  wads  of  paper,  pencil  stubs 
and  matches  was  harvested.  There  was 
not  one  cent  in  all  of  this  rubbish.  Jim's 
overcoat — the  lining  turned  out,  as  it  was 
the  best,  part  of  the  garment — ^paid  for 
his  hack  fare  to  the  station.  Do  you 
think  for  a  minute  he  would  walk  and 
confess  any  discomfort?    No,  sireel 

In  this  connection  there  are  many 
stories  which  might  be  told  of  Riley  as 
a  so-called  eccentric.  The  fact  that  one 
night  he  was  taken  for  the  villain  in  a 
play  showing  at  English  s  and  that  when 
several  nervous  women  spied  him  on 
Meridian  Street  under  an  electric  light 
and  made  a  movement  to  capture  him  and 
show  their  displeasure  in  a  strenuous 
way,  he  used  his  legs  and  went  away 
from  there  with  some  speed — ^that 
wouldn't  make  him  peculiar  from  his  fel- 
low-men, would  it?  One  night  he  and 
Reed  were  on  an  old  Pennsylvania  Street 
mule  car  when  the  motive  power  ran 
away.  It  wasn't  unusual  that  they  took 
charge  of  the  expedition  and  finally 
stopped  the  team,  and  in  doing  so  had  a 
lot  of  fun — as  they  said — was  it?  And 
other  adventures — and  mishaps,  some- 
times :  it  was  his  ebullience  of  youth  and 
his  simplicity — mistaken  for  the  mis- 
named complexity  of  genius— which  ac- 
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luated  Riley.  I  tell  you  he  never  grew 
lip  inside  of  him. 

Nye  and  Riley  were  a  good  deal  alike 
in  this  respect.  That  was  the  prime 
reason  they  made  such  a  success  of  their 
lecturing  tours  and  from  first  to  last  were 
the  closest  of  friends.  Nye  probably  had 
more  real  business  instinct  than  Jim,  but 
this  to  the  contrary,  he  was  ever  an  irre- 
pressible boy.  Poor  Bill,  his  time  came 
right  in  the  height  of  his  career.  Almost 
until  the  very  end,  from  the  beginning 
of  his  long  illness,  he  and  Jim  kept 
closely  in  touch  by  correspondence.  Some 
of  Bill's  letters  were  masterpieces,  and  I 
know  Jim's  must  have  been. 

After  this  team  separated,  Jim  made  a 
number  of  tours  alone  and  was  very  suc- 
cessful. He  won  a  great  following  all 
over  the  United  States.  You  know.  Sir 
Henry  Irving  once  declared  that  Jim 
would  have  made  the  greatest  actor  in 
the  history  of  the  American  stage  had  he 
followed   tht   stage   seriously   as   a   life 


work.  He  hasn't  been  out  for  the  last 
nine  years,  but  those  who  have  heard  him 
read  will  never  forget  his  inimitable 
work.  He  not  only  acted  the  part  he 
read,  that  of  a  little  tad.  or  a  big.  bully 
boy,  or  grandma,  or  the  old  man  who 
looks  back  to  the  old  swimmin'  hole — 
he  made  the  part,  he  was  the  part.  It 
was  not  Jim  Riley  who  held  the  audiences 
spellbound — it  was  the  little  tad.  the  bully, 
the  old  woman,  or  the  man  homesick  for 
the  scenes  of  his  childhood. 

This  work  became  too  strenuous  finally 
for  Jim.  He  suffered  severely  at  times 
with  rheumatism,  and  it  seemed  that  this 
woidd  become  niore  violent  whenever  he 
took  to  the  road.  Say.  do  you  know  what 
that  expression,  "took  to  the  road,"  re- 
minds me  of?  A  young  man  carrying  a 
kit  of  paint  brushes,  walking  along  a 
country  road,  whistling,  stopping  every 
now  and  then  to  watch  a  squirrel  play. 
or  examine  a  bird  nest,  resting  by  the 
side  of  some  brook,  sitting  on  an  old 
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stile  to  talk  with  a  hired  man,  making 
friends  with  the  lazy  boy  who  was  re- 
turning a  cup  of  borrowed  sugar.  Can't 
you  see  him  in  those  early  vagabond 
days  ?  Their  call  never  grew  faint  in  his 
heart. 

The  picture  of  Jim's  growth  from  t' 
time  when  he  seriously  ventured  out  into 
the  world  is  a  variegated  one.  The 
"Hoosier  Poet'*  was  designed  really  for 
the  law  by  his  father,  who  was  a  prosper- 
ous lawyer  in  the  little  town  of  Green- 
field, Indiana,  where  Jim  was  born  in 
1854.  For  a  time,  a  very  short  time,  the 
young  man  really  did  study  with  a  view 
to  reaching  the  Bar.  But  he  soon  discov- 
ered that  political  economy  and  Black- 
stone  did  not  rhyme,  and  one  summer 
afternoon,  when  all  outdoors  seemed  to 
call  imperiously,  he  slipped  out  of  the 
office  in  which  he  had  been  engaged, 
shook  the  last  premise  from  his  head 
and  was  away. 

Literally,  indeed,  it  was  a  runaway,  for 
there  is  no  telling  what  would  have  hap- 
pened had  Riley,  Sr.,  seen  the  **Highly 
Entertaining  and  Instructive  Musical  and 
Specialty  Aggregation"  with  which  his 
son  had  **signed  on.'*  In  more  expressive 
terms,  it  was  only  a  medicine  show,  as 
picturesquely  threadbare  and  gypsyesque 
as  any  of  the  almost  forgotten  wander- 
ing bands  of  coloured  sugar  and  water 
venders  which  were  then  plentiful  in  the 
Central  West. 

Riley  made  his  debut  on  the  "Concert 
Wagon,"  officiating  over  the  big  drum. 
Hungry  sometimes,  wet  and  shelterless 
sometimes,  soon  as  threadbare  as  the  rest, 
but  it  is  not  on  record  that  he  ever  abated 
his  enthusiastic  treatment  of  the  drum  or 
complained  to  the  manager  because  the 
ghost  failed  to  walk  with  any  degree  of 
regularity.  He  stuck  it  out  for  a  whole 
season.  Then,  somehow  or  other,  he 
managed  to  get  possession  of  an  overcoat 
and  a  little  silver  to  jingle  in  his  pocket, 
and  homeward  he  made  his  way. 

While  busy  thinking  out  another  con- 
genial sphere  of  action  he  assisted  the  vil- 
lage painter.  For  a  considerable  length 
of  time  he  applied  himself  to  this  trade, 
with  unvarying  success  as  to  workman- 
ship, but  with  rather  doubtful  pecuniary 
advantage.  There  was  no  question  but 
that  he  could  and  did  paint  good  signs. 


He  seemed  to  know  instinctively  how, 
and  he  was  always  most  painstaking  in 
his  execution.  In  later  life  all  of  his 
manuscripts  were  prepared  for  the 
printer  with  pen  and  ink,  and  they  had 
the  appearance  of  copperplate.  Slowly, 
and  with  infinite  care,  he  printed  his 
rhymes,  even  as  he  had  decorated  a  way- 
side stone,,  or  barn,  or  show  window. 

Thpse  were  carefree,  and  they  must 
have  been  more  or  less  enjoyable,  days.  At 
least  they  were  interesting.  The  peripa- 
tetic painter  followed  more  than  the 
course  of  the  Brandywine.  Wherever 
work  oflFered  he  went.  Along  sweet- 
smelling  roadsides  to  sunny  farm  lands 
and  busy  settlements  he  blazed  his  lei- 
surelv  way,  stopping  when  he  pleased, 
pressing  on  when  the  spirit  moved  him. 

Then  there  began  a  real  experience 
with  "the  paper  man."  For  a  time  young 
Riley  worked  on  several  short-lived 
weekly  newspapers  in  various  capacities, 
and  it  was  in  some  of  them  that  his  first 
verses  were  printed.  These,  like  so  many 
more  earliest  attempts,  caused  little,  if 
any,  commotion  even  in  the  local  world 
of  letters.  But  the  author  was  conscious 
of  power  and  imagined  he  could  not  get 
a  hearing  chiefly  because  of  his  obscurity. 
He  therefore  made  a  number  of  public 
appearances  in  a  very  small  way,  reading 
his  own  work  with  more  or  less  success. 
In  the  course  of  time  he  became  attached 
to  the  Indianapolis  Journal,  in  the  col- 
umns of  which  most  of  his  earlier  poetical 
work  appeared. 

Well,  the  days  of  rushing  to  make 
trains,  living  in  draughty,  inhospitable 
hotels,  having  to  put  up  with  all  manner 
of  inconveniences,  perforce,  had  to  come 
to  an  end.  Since  1903  Jim  has  refused 
all  manner  of  inducements  to  lecture 
again.  He  has  remained  close  at  home, 
in  the  only  home  he  has  known  since  his 
kid  days  in  Greenfield.  Old  man  Nickiim. 
the  baker,  was  always  his  good  friend. 
There  seemed  to  be  ever  a  close  tie  be- 
tween the  young  poet  and  the  maker  of 
bread.  When  the  latter  died  Jim  con- 
tinued his  residence  with  the  family. 
Major  and  Mrs.  Holstein,  who  had  been 
Miss  Xickum.  She  has  been  a  dear  sister 
to  him  for  many,  many  years  now. 

His  frequent  illnesses  and  the  impor- 
tunities of  different  people  and  societies 
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have  seemed  to  make  Jim  irascible  at 
times.  But  he  was  never  that;  folks 
somehow  failed  to  understand  him. 
That's  all.  There  was  a  society  in  In- 
dianapolis once  which  desired  to  buy  one 
of  my  pictures,  and  as  it  did  not  have  the 
money,  several  of  the  ladies  pl-^nned  to 
g^et  up  an  entertainment  and  raise  the 
price  that  way.  The  first  nerson  they 
went  to  see  was  Riley.  He  very  promptly 
refused  to  take  any  part  whatever.  Bark- 
ley  Walker  then  took  charge  of  the  affair 
and  began  to  arrange  a  concert. 

A  few  days  later  Riley  came  up  to  the 
studio  and  said  to  me:  '*Say,  tell  those 
women  that  you  have  persuaded  me  to 
g^ive  three  numbers  on  their  programme. 
But  don't  let  them  get  the  impression  that 
I  am  doing  it  for  them,  for  Fm  not.  That 
picture  must  be  sold." 

I  am  reminded  of  something  else  he 
said  to  me  one  day,  something  which  I 
treasure.  You  won't  think  me  vain,  I 
know.  He  had  been  wandering  about 
among  my  rubbish  for  possibly  a  half 
hour  without  saying  a  word,  when  sud- 
denly he  faced  me.  "Gruelle,"  he  said, 
**do  you  know  why  Tve  always  thought 
so  much  of  you  and  wondered  at  you  and 
admired  you?  It's  because  you  sit  here 
and  paint  and  paint  and  paint  and  al- 
ways smile  and  have  a  kind  word  for 
some  poor  devil  and — blank  it — I  know 
you  haven't  a  cent  and  are  hungry  and 
won't  acknowledge  it!" 

We  used  to  have  some  great  discus- 
sions and  many  delightful  hours  of  quiet 
meditation  in  his  dear,  old  Lockerbie 
Street  home.  We  held  these  on  an  aver- 
age of  once  a  week  for  many  years.  Re- 
ligion? Of  course,  for  that  was  inevi- 
table when  our  subject  was  either  art  or 
poetry.  Jim  had  a  sceptical  maggot  in 
his  head — that's  exactly  the  way  he  ex- 
pressed it.  He  possessed  really  the  most 
profound  faith  in  the  ultimate,  but  he  was 
always  questioning  and  questioning.  At 
times  he  would  crave  to  know  the  why 
with  a  depth  of  feeling  that  pained.  Again 
he  would  rise  to  heights  in  the  joy  of  a 
full  and  complete  acceptance  of  the  surety 
and  justice  and  loving  kindness  of  the 
Divinity. 

I  had  a  very  unusual  experience  once 
in  connection  with  Jim.  Neither  of  us 
has  ever  spoken  of  it  before.    I  was  at 


home,  sitting  with  my  wife,  resting  after 
supper  in  the  early  evening.  I  remember 
feeling  drowsy  and  then  I  must  have 
dreamed.  For  I  had  a  vision,  plain  and 
unmistakable. 

I  seemed  to  make  my  way  along  well- 

*own  streets  of  the  city  to  the  Denison 
Hoiel,  where  Riley  was  then  living,  and 
on  reaching  it,  go  directly  to  his  room. 
He  was  there,  sitting  at  a  table  which 
was  littered  with  writing  paper.  He  was 
at  work  when  I  entered,  but  looked  up 
and  said  to  me:  "I'm  glad  to  see  you, 
Gruelle.  If  you  are  not  afraid  of  what 
you  may  see,  sit  down  and  I  shall  con- 
tinue my  work."    I  did  as  he  had  bidden. 

Soon,  very  soon,  there  seemed  to  ap- 
pear from  nowhere  in  particular  a  troupe 
of  misty  figures,  women,  men,  children — 
enwreathed  in  flowers,  laughing,  dancing, 
gambolling  in  the  air  about  the  head  of 
the  poet,  whose  pen  was  racing  over  the 
paper.  There  was  a  faint  sound  of  sing- 
ing. ...  I  don't  know  how  long  I 
remained  in  the  room,  but,  without  dis- 
turbing the  writer,  I  remember,  I  finally 
slipped  out  and  made  my  way  home. 

Several  days  later  I  met  Jim,  and  he 
told  me  he  had  been  very  busy  for  a  week 
working  on  a  new  book.  He  looked  worn. 
Then  I  narrated  my  vision  and  had 
hardly  finished  when  he  exclaimed : 

"It  was  all  true.  At  the  hour  you  say 
I,  too,  had  a  vision,  just  as  I  began  my 
'Flying  Islands  of  the  Night,'  my  new 
work.  And  I  saw  what  you  saw  and 
heard  what  you  heard,  and  more.  I  shall 
never  dare  to  publish  all  that  I  got  that 
night  from  the  unseen.  I  must  work  it 
over,  tone  it  down — else  people  will  think 
I  am  crazy.  They  could  never  understand 
it." 

Read  "The  Flying  Islands  of  the 
Night"  again  and  think  of  that  evening 
in  the  Denison. 

Like  Lew  Wallace,  Jim  had  little  use 
for  creeds  or  dogmas  of  any  sort.  A 
good  many  people  had  the  shock  of  their 
lives  the  time  Wallace  led  an  Indiana 
party  to  Chicago  to  nominate  Gresham. 
They  had  doubtless  pictured  the  writer 
of  that  beautiful  tale  of  the  Christ  as 
some  kind  of  angelic  individual.  His 
fluent  line  of  expressive  language,  how- 
ever, rather  dispelled  this  impression.  It 
may  also  cause  surprise  for  me  to  say  that 
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when  Riley  and  I  were  walkings  one  day 
on  Massachuetts  Avenue  and  passed  a 
bookstore,  in  the  window  of  which  was 
displayed  a  collection  of  Bibles,  Jim  ex- 
claimed : 

"Gruelle,  I  never  took  any  stock  in  that 
book.  I  don't  know  why — but  look  at 
that  budding  tree.    Isn't  that  enough?" 

-■\nd  yet.  as  I  have  said,  I  never  knew 
a  man  who  had  a  more  beautiful  faith  in 
the  ultimate,  who  worshipped  God  and 
His  handiwork  more  reverently.  This 
wasn't  eccentricity.  It  was  the  heart  of 
youth  that  pulsed  when  the  tree  toad 
sang. 

I  gave  a  little  talk  on  Riley  once  be- 
fore the  "Now"  Club  in  Indianapolis,  In 
the  course  of  it  I  said  that  those  blue 
eyes  of  the  poet  saw  everything.  After 
the  meeting  a  prominent  literary  woman 
of  the  city  came  up  to  me  and  banteringly 
remarke<i  that  I  was  wrong  about  the 
eyes. 

"Why."  said  she.  "Riley  was  so  near- 
sighted when  he  was  a  youth  that  he 
couldn't  even  see  across  the  road  until 
they  managed  at  last  to  get  a  special  pair 
of  glasses  for  him." 

Then  I  explained  to  her  what  I  had 
meant,  by  telling  what  Jim  had  said  to 
me  after  his  trip  to  England. 

".Ml  my  life,"  he  had  declared.  "I  have 
longed  to  see  Tennyson's  lark  and  hear 
him  sing,  and  that  was  one  of  my  real 
reasons  for  taking  this  trip.    I  didn't  see 


the  lark  and  I  didn't  hear  him  sing,  but, 
Gruelle,  I  hat-e  seen  the  lark  and  I  ka^e 
heard  him  sing." 

Jim  once  said.  "Success  in  life  comes 
to  him  who  follows  the  paths  of  his  better 
inclination.  He  reaches  and  occupies  his 
place.  He  fits.  There  are  no  rough  cor- 
ners to  his  occupancy.  He  has  no  apolo- 
gies to  make  for  wants,  for  there  are  no 
wants.  In  the  great  beautiful  law  of 
nature  things  do  not  make  places  for 
themselves ;  they  invariably  find  places 
which  fit  them,  where  they  thrive  and 
crown  their  existence  with  happiness — 
and  success,  for  the  one  is  the  other. 

"A  butcher  in  a  modest  side  street  may 
be  a  greater  success  than  a  banker  in  his 
marble  vaults — and  the  world  not  know- 
it.  The  quiet  teacher  may  be  far  more  a 
success  of  nature  than  the  nation's  idol  of 
Statesmanship — and  the  world  not  know- 
it.  It  is  a  matter  of  peace  of  mind  and 
heart,  a  matter  of  having  no  rough  or  im- 
fiUed  corners.  The  world  differentiates 
happiness  and  success  with  cold  sophis- 
try. But  they  are  inseparable.  The  former 
must  exist  before  the  latter  can  be  born. 

"A  man's  steps  may  lead  him  long  dis- 
tances and  to  many  places  before  he  find 
his  own.  But  let  him  follow  his  better 
inclination,  and  follow,  and  follow.  Let 
him  not  be  dismayed  at  the  years  which 
pass.  Let  him  be  true  to  himself — and 
happiness  will  be  his.  He  will  find  his 
place.     And  whether  the  world  then  re- 
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gard  him  as  great  or  lowly,  as  success 
or  failure,  it  matters  nothing.  He  will 
know  and  feel  and  be  rich  far  beyond  the 
world's  standards  of  measure." 

There  are  those  who  know  Riley 
through  his  works  and  who  judge  him — 
whether  qualified  in  the  least  or  called 
upon  to  do  so — solely  upon  his  artistic 
attainments.  It  is  they  who  are  most 
just,  according  to  worldly  standards. 
They  picture  a  man  highly  attuned  to 
nature  and  deeply  in'^love  with  humanity 
— a  student  of  homely  characters,  a  god- 
father to  all  children,  a  confidant  of  the 
seasons.  A  wonderful  picture,  this,  and 
not  overdrawn.    He  is  all  that — ^but  more. 

There  are  those  who  weigh  the  man 
only  as  so  much  physical  matter.  They 
find  a  weakness  here,  maybe  one  there. 
Being  very  much  of  the  earth  earthy,  they 
cannot  imagine  a  soul  other  than  of  the 
same  mould  as  its  casement.  He  may  be 
weak  here  and  there,  but  he  is  more  than 
his  weaknesses. 


I  also  know  Jim  as  the  artist  and  as 
the  purely  physical  machine,  which  may 
have  been  at  times  frail.  But  I  know  him 
further — as  a  composite  of  several  char- 
acters. He  has  always  been  a  spiritually 
precocious  boy,  a  child  of  moods,  seldom 
of  an  even  tone.  He  has  lived  singularly 
alone,  despite  his  beautiful  friendships.  In 
some  ways  he  has  seemed,  and  I  know  he 
has  felt  like,  a  mere  spectator  of  the  game 
of  life. 

I  would  paint  his  picture  with  a  wide 
brush — many  brilliant  colours  Ad  many 
deep  shadows.  Do  you  understand  what 
I  wish  to  convey  ? 

Let  me  add  just  this.  A  long  time  ago, 
when  our  friendship  was  young,  Jim  con- 
fessed something  to  me.  He  told  me  that 
his  ambition  in  life,  the  pinnacle  of  hap- 
piness for  him,  was  to  give  joy  to  the 
little  children.  If  he  could  only  do  that, 
he  declared,  he  believed  he  would  not 
have  lived  in  vain. 

Doesn't  that  explain  something  ? 


SOME  ASPECTS  OF  BIRD  CENTRE 

BY  LOUIS  BAURY 


HE  age  of  discovery 
would  seem  to  have 
passed  and  the  quest  of 
Eldorado  given  over  as 
quite  too  frivolously  fan- 
tastic for  this  work-a- 
day  world.  Yet  there  are 
still  those  who  dream  of  surprising  Eldo- 
rado just  around  the  corner,  while  very 
recently  both  the  Poles  have  been  at- 
tained, Mr.  Arnold  Bennett  has  found 
the  Five  Towns  and  graciously  turned 
over  the  fruits  of  his  explorations  to  the 
world,  and — among  a  few  other  like  ac- 
complishments— Mr.  John  T.  McCutch- 
eon  has  discovered  Bird  Centre. 

It  was  one  Fourth  of  July  when  he 
first  came  upon  this  little  Eldorado  of 
his.  All  Bird  Centre  was  gathered  on  the 
lawn  of  the  town's  most  imposing  home 
for  Independence  Day  festivities,  and  the 
atmosphere  was  decidedly  "gala.**     The 


trees  were  festooned  with  Chinese  lan- 
terns, against  the  evening;  there  was  a 
side-table  with  its  proper  burden  of  cake 
and  lemonade  which  a  "lady  of  the  vil- 
lage" dispensed  with  just  the  proper 
amount  of  parsimony ;  there  was  a  speak- 
er's table  with  the  stars  and  stripes 
looped  up  around  it,  bearing  the  goblet 
and  pitcher  of  iced  water ;  and  behind  the 
table,  to  render  the  properties  complete, 
was  the  speaker  himself — ^Judge  Horatio 
S.  Warden,  a  somewhat  portly  and  digni- 
fied gentleman  with  grey  hair  and  glasses 
and  a  formidable  manuscript.  At  his 
side  sat  a  plump  woman  wearing  that 
expression  of  mingled  satisfaction  and 
anxiety  which  belongs  to  a  hostess.  That 
was  Mrs.  Riley  Withersby — Mrs.  Riley 
Withersby,  the  "rich  woman"  and  social 
leader  of  the  place — Mrs.  Riley  With- 
ersby, who  never  in  the  course  of  her 
fifty  odd  years  had  an  original  thought 
and,  indeed,  would  not  have  been  nearly 
so  nice  had  such  a  disturbing  element 
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been  possible  to  her — Mrs.  Riley  With- 
ersby,  plump,  amiable,  benevolent,  and 
as  beloved  as  one  of  the  joy-dispensing 
characters  of  Dickens. 

Looking  over  the  account  of  Mrs, 
Riley  Withersby's  guests,  Mr.  McCutch- 
eon  made  tlie  acquaintance  of  those  other 
persons  whom  he  was  to  render  famous. 
He  beheld  the  local  minister,  the  Rev. 
Walpole,  a  benevolent,  chinless  cleric  with 
the  look  which  O.  Henry  lias  described 
as  a  "where -is -Mary  expression,"  his 
wife,  a  tired,  frail  little  woman,  holding 
the  youngest  of  the  "eight  rollicking  lit- 
tle Walpoles"  in  her  arms  and  striving 
to  keep  tabs  on  the  other  seven,  by  his 
side.  On  his  other  hand  sat  Cyrus  Horn- 
beck,  president  of  the  local  bank,  a  sour. 
hard-faced  man,  terrible  in  his  attitude 
toward  all  the  world,  with  the  one  excep- 
tion of  Mrs,  Riley  Withersby,  about 
whom  he  was  always  hovering  with  leer- 
ing, ingratiating  attentiveness.  And  in 
the  background  was  Captain  Roscoe  Fry. 
a  hale  old  G.  A,  R.  veteran,  wildly  ges- 
ticulating; and  Kate,  the  sweet-looking 
daughter  of  Judge  Warden,  conversing 
with  a  startled-visaged,  long-nosed  youth 
who  quite  obviously  meant  well,  while 
pensively  there  gazed  at  her,  his  chin 
resting  on  his  hand,  a  rather  intellectual 
appearing  young  man  whom  Mr.  Mc- 
Cutcheon  felt  sure  could  not  be  a  native 
of  the  town.  And  he  was  right,  for  en- 
quiry proved  him  to  be  Mr.  Winthrop 
K.  Biddle,  of  Philadelphia,  who  had  met 
Miss  Warden  the  previous  winler  when 
the  Princeton  Glee  Glub,  on  which  he 
had  been  serving  his  last  year,  gave  a 


performance  at  Bryn  Mawr.  He  was 
now  come  West  in  searcli  of  investments 
— or  so  he  said,  though  J.  Oscar  Fisher 
questioned  the  accuracy  of  this  claim  in 
the  local  paper  with  the  delicate  para- 
graph:   "A  little  bird  tells  us  that  Mr. 

W K B ,  of  P .  Pa.,  is 

in  our  midst  for  a  tenderer  purpose  than 
a  business  investment.  Here's  our  hand. 
W !" 

Mr.  McCutcheon  was  also  intereste<l 
in  the  soft-eyed  man  with  the  timid  im- 
perial and  the  figure  of  a  string  bean, 
sitting  so  erectly  on  the  edge  of  his  chair. 
This,  he  was  told,  was  J.  Milton  Brown, 
"the  well-known  artist  of  the  tin-type 
studios,"  whose  entire  life  and  charac- 
ter he  later  epitomised  in  the  masterfully 
comprehensive  phrase.  "He  has  no  ene- 
mies." There  were  several  others,  too. 
of  whom  he  would  like  to  have  learned, 
but  there  was  no  time  for  details.  Back 
in  Chicago  a  petulant  art  editor  was  emit- 
ting loud  shouts  for  his  Fourth-of-July 
cartoon.  So  Mr.  McCutcheon  heaved  a 
long  sigh,  rolled  his  shirt-sleeves  a  notch 
higher,  removed  his  eyes  from  the  ceil- 
ing, and  simply  recorded  what  he  had 
seen  without  elaboration  or  explanation. 

Thus  it  was  that  Bird  Centre  came  into 
the  prominence  its  energy  so  justly  mer- 
ited. 


CAPTAIN    FRY 
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II 

Mr.  McCutcheon  has  always  solemnly 

maintained  that  there  is  no  such  town; 
but,  of  course,  this  is  mere  pleasantry  on 
his  part.  Naturally  Bird  Centre  exists; 
it  is  situated  something  like  an  hour  and 
a  half's  ride  from  every  metropolis  in 
the  country.  Realising  this,  Mr.  Mc- 
Cutcheon's  following  demanded  that  they 
be  shown  more  of  it.  And,  because  Mr. 
McCutcheon  is  most  amiable  and  oblig- 
ing of  all  cartoonists,  they  forthwith 
were. 

As  the  Foil  rth-of- July  celebration  was 
followed  by  a  reception  to  the  Hon. 
Ephraim  Pumphrey  in  the  Knights  of 
Pythias  Hail  and  by  the  Church  Bazaar 
and  the  "grand  opening  of  the  new  Coun- 
try Club"  on  land  graciously  donated  by 
Mrs.  Riley  Withersby,  they  were  shown 
the  machinations  of  what  "ye  editor" 
Fisher  would  have  called  "the  tender 
passion"  as,  pleadingly,  anxiouslv,  Mr. 
Wintlirop  K.  Biddle.  of  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
trailed  everywhere  in  the  wake  of  Miss 
Kate  Warden,  while  Miss  Warden  was 
at  elaborate  pains  to  leave  him  despair- 
ing in  corners  where  he  could  observe 
her  lavishing  her  sweetest  smiles  itpon 
Elmer  Pratt — the  start  led -vis  aged,  long- 
nosed  youth  who  "wore  a  pompadour 
and  was  always  willing  to  carry  water  at 
the  picnics."  They  saw  also  "the  tender 
passion"  in  less  complicated  manifesta- 
tion through  the  love  of  J.  Milton 
lirown,  of  the  Bird  Centre  tintype  stu- 


fe.  ■^r.i-a;.'.r"  ^! 


dios.  For,  of  course,  Mr.  Brown  was 
in  love,  deeply  so. 

Miss  Lucile  Ramona  Fry,  daughter  of 
the  gallant  Captain,  a  lady  who  "did" 
water-colours,  talked  art,  and  "stood  for 
the  elevation  of  her  sex,"  was  the  object 
of  Mr.  Brown's  affection.  As  the  recog- 
nised artistic  leaders  of  the  town,  these 
two  had  always  been  linked  by  bonds  of 
sympathy,  wherefore  was  it  small  sur- 
prise when,  at  a  picnic  in  the  grove  back 
of  Captain  Fry's  house— a  most  memo- 
rable picnic  to  which  all  the  ladies  of  the 
village  brought  "elegant  viands"  and 
where  "Mrs.  Smiley  Greene,  wife  of  the 
popular  undertakei;,  won  many  friends 
with  lipr  luscjoys^aratoga  chips" — their 
engagement  was  finally  announced  and 
the  wedding  set  for  August,  "soon  after 
pension  day." 

Now,  normally  an  approaching  wed- 
ding would  constitute  sufficient  excite- 
ment for  any  small  town,  but  that  Bird 
Centre  was  the  very  apogee  of  excitement 
in  the  small-town  way  was  speedily 
demonstrated  by  the  advent  of  a  Mys- 
terious Stranger.  He  came  mounted  on 
a  roan  steed.  Nobody  remembered  ever 
to  have  seen  him  before — nobody  had  the 
remotest  idea  of  his  identity.  There  was 
no  clue  as  to  whence  he  hailed  or  what 
his  intent  might  be.  He  simply  appeared. 
Just  as  surely  as  the  good  people  of  Bird 
Centre  would  come  together,  so  surely 
would  the  Mysterious  Stranger  ride  up 
and  survey  the  proceedings   from  afar. 
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If  any  one  made  a  move  toward  him, 
away  he  would  gallop.  The  "whole  town 
became  agog  over  the  mystery."  He  was 
a  tall,  bony  creature,  garbed  in  deep 
black,  with  a  sweeping  black  hat  rakishly 
balanced  over  one  eye,  and  a  heavy, 
drooping  blaCk  moustache,  and  always  he 
smoked  a  long,  odorous,  black  cigar — 
altogether  a  fearsome  and  sinister  spec- 
tacle, a  sort  of  attenuated  Simon  Legree. 
Bird  Centre  did  its  best  to  intercept  him 
and  demand  explanations  for  such  ex- 
traordinary behaviour,  but  to  no  avail. 
Even  J.  Oscar  Fisher  was  unequal  to  the 
task  of  buttonholing  the  Mysterious 
Stranger,  and  for  long  the  only  thing 
known  positively  about  him  was  that  his 
horse  answered  to  the  name  of  Frank. 
Which  certainly  could  not  be  construed 
as  a  recommendation:  Frank  is  not  an 
exalted  name.    Even  for  a  equine. 

To  make  the  general  situation  still 
more  befogged  another  mystery  had  pre- 
sented itself  soon  after  the  Mysterious 
Stranger's  first  appearance.  Cyrus  Horn- 
beck — ^he  of  the  assiduous  attentions  to 
Mrs.  Withersby — served  notice  that  he 
would  foreclose  the  mortgage  he  held  on 
Captain  Fry's  house  if  certain  overdue 
payments  were  not  immediately  made. 
Captain  Fry,  quite  unable  at  the  time  to 
meet  such  a  peremptory  demand — as  Mr. 
Hornbeck  very  well  knew — was  thrown 
into  the  wildest  consternation.  Miss 
Lucile  Ramona  Fry,  being  a  most  dutiful 
daughter,  decided  that  the  only  course 
for  her  was  to  remain  with  her  father 
to  console  him  in  his  hour  of  tribulation. 
She  accordingly  postponed  her  "ap- 
proaching nuptials"  indefinitely.  The 
deepest  gloom  prevailed  throughout  Bird 
Centre,  for  the  worthy  captain  was  a 
most  "beloved  fellow-citizen."  Then 
suddenly  word  came  from  Banker  Horn- 
beck  that  the  amount  due  had  been  paid 
in  full  that  morning  by  a  friend  who 
desired  to  remain  nameless!  And  this 
charity — astonishing  as  it  was — was  not 
the  end.  For,  while  the  excitement  and 
speculation  to  which  it  had  given  rise  was 
at  its  height,  an  unknown  horse,  enterecj 
in  Captain  Fry's  name — ^a  horse  that  no 
one  in  Bird  Centre,  not  even  Captain  Fry 
himself,  had  ever  seen  before,  mind  you 
— captured  the  coveted  Mrs.  Riley  With- 
ersby Sweepstakes  at  the  County  Fair — 


actually  won  them  from  Gypsy  Queen, 
Cyrus  Hornbeck's  speedy  mare,  which 
had  always  passed  for  the  best  trotter  in 
the  county.  At  that  Bird  Centre  gave 
up.  It  was  all  too  amazing — too  inex- 
plicable I 

Without  waiting  for  any  explanations 
Miss  Lucile  Ramona  Fry  and  J.  Milton 
Brown  took  advantage  of  all  this  good 
•  fortune  to  rush  pell-mell  to  the  altar. 
An  incidental  reason  for  their  unusual 
precipitation  was  that  Mr.  Brown  wished 
"to  take  advantage  of  the  excursion  rates 
to  Niagara  Falls."  Their  marriage  was, 
in  the  sublime  words  of  J.  Oscar  Fisher, 
"one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  sum- 
mer, everything  combining  to  make  the 
nuptial  scene  one  long  to  be  remem- 
bered," and  an  "enthusiasjbk  throng"  ac- 
companied them  even  fo  the  train. 
Among  the  diversified  collection  of  wed- 
ding gifts  with  which  they  were  "show- 
ered" one  in  particular  deserves  to  go 
down  in  history:  It  was  a  clock  ft  cm 
young  Elmer  Pratt,  with  the  hands  point- 
ing to  the  hour  of  i,  "indicating  that  the 
happy  recipients  were  now  one." 

Probably  the  now  almost  unvaryingly 
sentimental  trend  of  Elmer's  thought  was 
responsible  for  this  sweetly  suggestive 
gift.  Ever  since  Kate  Warden  had  be- 
come so  kind  in  her  attitude  toward  him 
Elmer's  dreams  had  revolved  in  wreaths 
of  gleesome  Cupids.  He  was  assured 
that  no  one  had  ever  been  so  violently 
and  completely  in  love  as  he,  and  now — 
O,  tortures! — he  was  beginning  to  learn 
a  lover's  heartaches.  A  certain  Miss 
Elsie  Burbank,  of  Morristown,  New 
Jersey,  came  to  visit  Mrs.  Withersby. 
She  was  not  so  pretty  as  Miss  Warden, 
but  one  did  not  need  to  be  that  pretty  to 
rank  as  an  extremely  attractive  young 
lady,  and  an  extremely  attractive  young 
lady  Miss  Elsie  Burbank,  of  Morristown, 
New  Jersey,  certainly  was.  Everybody 
remarked  the  fact,  and  Mr.  Winthrop 
Biddle  remarked  it  very  especially.  He 
began  to  pay  her  "marked  attentions," 
ceasing  altogether  to  follow  Miss  War- 
den about  in  his  pensive,  despairing  man- 
ner of  yore.  Then  occurred  the  peculiar 
transformation  in  the  latter  which  caused 
Elmer  Pratt  such  agonising  pangs.  The 
ideal  of  his  heart  began  to  neglect  him 
shamefully.     She  positively  chased  Mr. 
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liid/lle  around,  contriving  all  sorts  of 
situations  anrl  chance  meetings  to  bring 
them  together.  In  return  Mr.  Biddle 
would  smile  slightly  mocking,  but  quite 
[Kjlite^  smiles — and  redouble  his  atten- 
tions to  Miss  KIsie  Burbank,  of  Morris- 
town,  New  Jersey.  Kate  Warden  be- 
came worried  and  preoccupied.  Elmer 
'exerted  all  his  most  dulcet  charms  to 
please  her,  but  her  replies  were  short  and 
impatient.  She  constantly  avoided  him; 
his  mere  presence  seemed  to  irritate  and 
vex  her — so  much  so  that  in  time  even 
ICImcr  came  to  perceive  the  fact.  Things 
went  on  in  this  manner  for  so  long  that 
Miss  Warden  finally  worried  and  fretted 
herself  into  a  sick-room;  and  there  she 
tarried  for  many  weeks — utterly  removed 
from  Winthioi)  liiddlc  and  his  "marked 
attentions"  to  Miss  Elsie  Burbank,  of 
Morrislown,  New  Jersey, 

While  she  was  absent,  Mrs.  Walpole 
presented  Bird  Centre  with  the  "ninth 
rollicking  little  Walpole."  Armed  with 
gifts  and  congratulations,  every  one  at 
once  wont  to  do  him  honour — every  one 
even  down  to  (liris  Ncwbower,  the  local 
inebriate  and  disgrace,  who  came  with 
a  few  sprays  of  goldcnrod,  because  they 
were  all  he  could  afford  at  the  time — 
an  act  as  sweetly  touching,  perhaps,  as 
any  in  all  the  history  of  Bird  Centre. 

in  return  the  entire  village  was  sum- 
moned to  a  **baby-naniing  party" — a  gay 
affair.  "No  expense  was  spared;  olives 
and  almonds  remained  on  the  table 
through  the  entire  supper."  Every  con- 
ceivable name  from  Tennvson  Keats  to 
McClellan  Sheridan,  from  Mannaduke 
to  Ji>hn,  was  suggested,  but,  although  the 
matter  was  debated  until  long  after  ten- 
thirty,  no  agreement  could  be  reached. 
So  in  the  end  the  Rev,  Walpole  was 
fi^roed  to  make  the  choice  himself;  and 
he  deoiiled  upon  Timothy  Withersby — 
**Timothy  after  my  old  college  president 
and  Witbersbv  after  a  ladv  whom  all 
Bird  I'entrc  loves  to  honour."  Wliich 
was  a  prettv  gix^d  selection,  really,  for 
a^^  SiHMi  as  she  was  infonncil  of  it  Mrs, 
Withersby  deiv>sitcil  a  thousand  dollars 
to  tlie  crc.lit  of  the  ninth  rollicking  little 
WaljH^lc  at  Cyrus  HontUvk*s  Kink.  Auvi 
to  show  that  all  the  wor'd  approved  of 
this  auvi  all  else  connected  with  him. 
Master  Timothy  Withcr>by  Walpo!e  was 


awarded  first  prize  at  the  Bird  Centre 
Baby  Show  which  was  held  soon  after— 
that  "function"  at  which  Mrs.  Riley 
Withersby  made  herself  still  more  be- 
loved through  her  declaration  that  even 
baby  entered  should  have  had  first  prize. 
There  were  a  number  of  babies  enterc  I 
too.  Bird  Centre  was  an  altogether 
proper  small  town. 

One  afternoon  in  November  when  the 
Bird  Centre  football  team  was  riotously 
vanquishing  Americus,  Illinois,  to  the 
tune  of  76  to  42,  Miss  Kate  Warde:i 
emerged  from  her  retirement  to  greet 
Winthrop  Biddle — ^who  thereupon  basely 
deserted  Miss  Elsie  Burbank,  of  Morris- 
town,  New  Jersey,  in  such  manner  as  t: 
drive  Mr.  Fisher's,  little  bird  nearly  \\i]l 
and  utterly  to  bewilder  Elmer  Pratt 

All  the  while  the  Mysterious  Strangtr 
had  been  haunting  the  place  like  an  er- 
ratic ghoul — poking  his  head  in  window  ^. 
peering  through  crevices  in  fences,  skulk- 
ing around  corners.  When  there  w:.- 
nothing  more  exciting  to  do  the  populace 
still  occupied  itself  with  surmises  as  i- 
their  "sinister  visitor"  and  gradually, 
after  he  had  caught  several  evanescent 
glimpses  of  him.  Captain  Fry  declared 
that  he  believed  he  had  seen  him  som - 
where  at  some  remote  time.  He  did  r> 
utmost  to  recall  the  circumstances,  U: 
failed.  While  he  was  still  trying  to  mar- 
shal his  delinquent  memory  tfie  My- 
terious  Stranger  took  matters  into  h- 
own  hands.  Winthrop  Biddle  was  ^i»- 
ing  a  little  supper  at  Mort  Peters's  jovi ' 
hostelry  when,  in  the  person  of  this  sanv. 
Mysterious  Stranger,  "like  lightnir. 
from  a  serene  sky,  the  rude  hand  of  Fa:; 
strode  in  and  ruthlessly  destroyed  :/t 
bon  camaraderie  of  the  function.'*  A;^- 
proaching  the  veteran,  this  elongatei  u-^ 
known  tapped  him  jauntily  on  the  sh::. 
der,  remarking:  "Captain  Jacob  Ro-: 
Fry,  you  are  indeed  most  fortunate  : 
men." 

*'That  voice — that  voice!"  shrieke!  t' 
Captain.    **I  remember — I  remember' 

But  before  he  could  announce  what : 
was  that  he  remembered  he  gave  w*ay  t 
the  excitement  of  the  occasion  and  fairte: 
into  the  anus  of  the  Rev.  Walpole,  w.. 
in  the  general  confusion  the  M^'Steri 
Siranger  vanished.    Captain  Fr>-  wa?  '- 
moved  to  his  home,  where  be  kept  r.  - 
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bed  for  several  days.  During  those  days 
"local  circles  were  agog,"  for  it  was  ex- 
pected that  the  return  of  the  Captain's 
memory  would  explain  the  anonymous 
friend  who  had  paid  off  his  mortgage 
for  him,  as  well  as  the  unknown  horse 
which,  in  his  name,  had  won  the  Mrs. 
Riley  Withersby  Sweepstakes.  As  soon 
as  the  Captain  was  in  a  condition  to  re- 
ceive visitors,  therefore,  the  whole  town 
gathered  at  his  bedside.  Then — but  it 
were  profanation  to  attempt  to  portray 
that  scene  now.  In  the  Bird  Centre 
Argosy  J.  Oscar  Fisher,  eye  witness,  has 
chronicled  it  for  all  time ;  so  here  is  his 
account.  Just  as  he  set  i*  down  with  his 
own  immortal  hand: 


S   THE  COUNTY   FAIK 

"My  friends,"  began  the  Captain,  "I  will 
tell  you  who  the  stranger  is."  At  that  mo- 
ment the  curtains  parted,  and  standing  before 
the  assembled  guests  was  the  mysterious  per- 
sonage himself, 

"Stop!"  he  cried,  "I  will  tell  the  story." 
The  company  was  thimdersiruck.  "My  name 
is  Colonel  Cilhoun  Peyton,  of  the  Confederate 
States  ot  America.  I  have  never  been  re- 
constructed, so  that  to-day  I  am  probably  the 
only  living  secessionist.  I  was  in  Pickett's 
charge  at  Gettysburg  and  was  shot  to  pieces. 
A  Yankee  soldier  stopped  and  gave  me  water 
and  asked  if  I  had  any  message  to  send  home. 
'Yes,'  said  I.  'You're  a  Yankee  and  I  hate 
you,  but  you're  a  noble  man  just  the  same. 
Take  this  old  sword  and  give  it  to  my  mother. 
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It  was  my  father's  in  the  Mexican  war  and 
my  grandfather's  in  the  War  of  1812.  Tell 
her  that  it  has  honoured  the  name  of  Peyton 
to  the  last.*  The  Yankee  took  my  name  and 
told  me  his  name  was  Roscoe  Fry  of  the 
Eleventh  Corps,  under  Meade.  For  nearly 
two  months  that  Yankee  soldier  clung  to  that 
battered  old  blade  and  finally  managed  to  get 
through  the  lines  and  reach  the  Peyton  home- 
stead in  Virginia.  The  sword  is  still  in  our 
family,  and  the  Peytons  have  honoured  the 
name  of  that  unknown  Yankee  soldier  for 
over  forty  years.  I  swore  that  I  should  find 
him.  I  have  searched  the  war  records  and 
have  visited  scores  of  Frys  throughout  the 
land.  I  found  him  in  Bird  Centre  and,  by  the 
great  Lord  Harry,  lie  shall  soon  know  how 
substantial  is  the  gratitude  of  a  Virginia  Pey- 
ton. I  have  found  him  in  financial  distress, 
but  before  the  week  is  over  he  shall  see  that 
I  also  can  help  a  man  that  is  down.  My  ad- 
dress is  Colonel  'Cannonball'  Peyton,  Virginia. 
A  letter  to  that  address  will  reach  me.  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  I  wish  you  good-night,  and  to 
Bird  Centre,  farewell  forever."  And  before 
he  could  be  stopped  he  had  gone. 

Bird  Centre  is  agog  over  the  event  and  fur- 
ther developments  are  awaited  with  interest. 

The  only  development  just  then,  how- 
ever, was  the  departure  of  Captain  Fry 
for  Virginia,  where  he  was  to  be  the 
guest  for  a  few  weeks  of  the  intrepid 
Peyton.  Simultaneously  Kate  Warden 
went  to  Chicago— on- a  shopping  trip! — 
while  Winthrop  Biddle,  apparently  hav- 
ing decided  upon  the  investment  he 
wished  to  make,  left  to  interview  his  pa- 
rents at  Philadelphia.  And  how  Mr. 
Fisher's  little  bird  did  twitter! 

With  all  these  things  for  conversa- 
tional topics  Bird  Centre  was  really  en- 
titled to  pause  in  its  gay  cycle  of  festivi- 
ties and  exercise  the  prerogative  of  a 
small  town  to  talk  it  all  over.  And  Bird 
Centre  would  have  done  just  this  had  not 
Mr.  Gus  Figgey  come.  But  Mr.  Gus 
Figgey  did  come — from  Chicago — and 
where  Mr.  Gus  Figgey  was  no  outlet 
remained  for  mere  idle  conversation,  no 
opportunity  to  "loaf  and  invite  the  soul." 
Mr.  Figgey  was  a  "travelling  man,"  the 
quintessence  of  his  species,  and  intended 
to  give  every  one  he  met  the  time  of  his 
life,  even  if  it  killed  him  in  doing  it.  As 
Mr.  Chris  Newbower  remarked  in  words 


which  should  become  classic,  "The  more 
you  see  of  Mr.  Figgey  socially,  the  more 
you  admire  him  as  a  business  man."  Mr. 
Figgey  gave  a  party.  He  began  with  a 
jocular  request  to  the  musicians  to  "Tear 
off  a  few  yards  of  the  dreamy."  The 
musieians  not  proving  assiduous  enough 
for  his  taste,  he  augmented  their  efforts 
with  a  phonograph,  Elmer  Pratt  at  the 
helm.  "Keep  her  going,"  admonished 
Mr.  Figgey,  "and  don't  mind  anything 
it  says.  It  doesn't  belong  to  the  union." 
He  found  a  place  for  Mrs.  Lucile  Ra- 
mona  Fry  Brown  at  the  piano,  with  two 
singers  to  assist  her — Mr.  Figgey  was 
fond  of  music — and  he  led  two  other 
"fair  daughters"  of  Bird  Centre  to  a 
chafing-dish  with  a  playful  request  to 
"fix  up  something  like  mother  used  to 
make."  Then  he  was  ready  to  start  the 
party  in  earnest.  He  set  couples  to  danc- 
ing in  one  corner,  filled  card  tables  and 
checker  tables,  organised  a  ping-pong 
contest  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and, 
when  the  excitement  was  at  its  height, 
with  the  assorted  musical  strains  crash- 
ing together  overhead  in  perfectly  stun- 
ning discords,  he  had  a  flashlight  photo- 
graph taken.  That  was  Mr.  Figgey ;  and 
an  example  of  the  fashion  in  which  he 
kept  Bird  Centre  on  the  jump  until 
Christmas — when  other  things  occurred 
to  dispute  the  calcium  with  him. 

Captain  Fry  returned  from  his  South- 
em  visit,  bringing  with  him  a  $60,000  be- 
quest from  Colonel  Peyton.  The  rejoic- 
ing which  this  gave  rise  to  in  Bird  Cen- 
tre was  as  universal  as  it  was  sincere — 
for  where  could  be  found  a  jollier,  pleas- 
anter,  old  veteran  than  the  Captain? 
Cyrus  Hornbeck  at  once  became  most 
friendly  and  solicitous,  and  kindly  volun- 
teered to  manage  the  newly  acquired 
property.  But  Captain  Fry  knew  Banker 
Hornbeck  by  this  time  and  would  have 
none  of  him.  He  invested  his  monej^ 
where  there  was  no  doubt  but  that  it 
would  be  safe,  and  so,  quite  free  from 
worry,  settled  down  to  pass  his  declining 
years  in  comfort  in  the  midst  of  the  vil- 
lage he  had  so  largely  helped  to  make 
glad.  Mr.  Hornbeck — who  was  reported 
to  have  lost  largely  of  late  in  stock  specu- 
lations— redoubled  his  attentions  to  Mrs. 
Riley  Withersby;  but  even  Mrs.  With- 
ersby  was  not  so  cordial  as  formerly. 
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Not  only  was  she  beginning  to  distrust 
the  wily  banker,  but  she  also  found  a 
great  deal  of  her  time  now  occupied  by 
Congressman  Pumphrey,  who  had  come 
on  from  Washington  rfor  the  holidays. 
Congressman  Pumphrey  was  a  distin- 
guished personage,  and  he  talked  most 
delightfully  and  alluringly  of  life  at  the 
Capital.  Mr,  Fisher's  little  bird  grew 
mildly  insinuating  about  it,  but  for  once 
people  refused  to  take  him  seriously. 
Mrs.  Withersby  belonged  to  Bird  Centre 
and  nothing  nor  nobody  else — nor  ever 
could.    So  said  the  people,  and  it  is  fash- 


ionable nowadays  to  agree  that  the  peo- 
ple must  be  right  in  all  things. 

Kate  Warden  came  back  from  her 
shopping  tour  and  Winthrop  Biddle  from 
his  Philadelphia  visit  so  that  both  were 
in  time  for  the  "Christmas  tree  function" 
at  the  Rev.  Walpole's  church — at  which 
"all  the  children  of  the  Sunday-school 
received  numerous  presents  and  were 
agog  with  merriment."  All,  that  is,  save 
liltle  Celia  Newbower,  who  was  inadver- 
tently overlooked  because  Chris  had  not 
brought  her  to  the  house  of  worship 
very  often.     The  forlorn  little  creature 
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seemed  quite  heart-broken.  But  even  this 
came  right  in  the  end,  for  the  very  next 
day  Mrs.  Withersby  sent  her  more  pres- 
ents than  any  other  child  had  received; 
while  Chris  was  so  mortified  by  the  whole 
affair  that  he  signed  the  pledge  on  the 
spot.  And  that's  how  they  manage 
things  in  Bird  Centre ! 

At  last  at  a  "literary  evening"  at 
Judge  Warden's  the  long  awaited  hap- 
pened: The  engagement  of  Miss  Kate 
Warden  to  Mr.  Winthrop  Biddle,  of 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  was  an- 
nounced. And  what  jubilation  and  what 
congratulations  and  what  wishes  of  joy 
there  were,  and  how  Mr.  Fisher's  little 
bird  did  spread  his  feathers  and  coo !  It 
was  quite  too  wonderful!  Never  was 
town  as  triumphantly,  effervescently, 
completely  happy  as  was  Bird  Centre 
during  that  winter!  Then  in  the  spring 
the  first  automobile  made  its  appearance 
and,  with  the  whole  town  in  wide-eyed  .at- 
tendance, Mr.  Biddle  bore  off  Kate  War- 
den— the  Judge  and  Mrs.  Withersby  ac- 
companying them  on  the  rear  seat.  There 
was  a  panting  and  coughing  of  machin- 
ery, a  waving  swirl  of  golden  dust  as 
the  car  shot  forward,  a  many-voiced 
shout  of  good-will,  a  great  flourish  of 
handkerchiefs  and  waving  of  hands,  a 
wild  barking  of  neighbourhood  dogs,  a 
jounce  and  a  laugh  as  the  motor  swerved 
around  a  corner  into  open  road — and  so, 
quite  merrily.  Bird  Centre  slipped  from 


view. 


Ill 


Such  is  the  portion  of  that  intense  lit- 
tle town's  history  which  John  T.  Mc- 
Cutcheon  has  recorded.  Such,  at  least, 
is  the  substance  of  it.  To  comprehend 
to  the  full  its  essence,  however,  you  will 
have  to  look  carefully  around  the  corners 
and  into  the  by-ways  of  all  these  events 
— even  after  the  fashion  of  the  Mysteri- 
ous Stranger.  You  will  most  certainly 
have  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Smiley 
Greene,  "the  popular  undertaker,"  who 
when  not  burying  somebody — and  who 
ever  thinks  of  dying  in  Bird  Centre? — 
is  the  "hfe  of  every  function."  Smiley 
Greene  who  gives  a  one-hundred-and- 
thirty  pound  impersonation  of  Santa 
Claus  at  the  Christmas  tree;  whose 
"spanking  team" — a  funeral  equipage — 


takes  first  prize  at  the  Horse  Show ;  who 
treats  all  the  Bird  Centre  little  folk  to 
merry-go-round  rides  at  the  County  Fair 
— and  himself  outrides  them  all;  who 
"starts  things  off"  at  the  Bohemian  Even- 
ing by  inviting  the  guests  to  take  their 
coats  off,  "for  this  is  to  be  a  night  of 
untrammelled  revelry";  who  is  the  hap- 
piest little  caricature  of  a  human. being 
that  ever  existed,  and  asks  nothing  bet- 
ter than  an  opportunity  for  proving  the 
fact!  You  should  meet,  too,  young  Mr. 
Riley  Peters,  son  of  Mort  Peters,  pro- 
prietor of  the  Bird  Centre  House,  who 
perpetrates  grotesque  feats  in  the  much- 
maligned  name  of  humour — who  always 
falls  in  love  with  feminine  visitors  to 
Bird  Centre  and  announces  on  skating 
parties  and  sleigh-rides  that  "if  any  of 
the  girls'  hands  got  cold  it  wa'n't  his 
fault."  The  village  "lout"  with  his  bo- 
vine "fun" — that  pest  to  humanity  who 
calls  himself  a  "practical  joker" — has 
never  been  much  better  portrayed  than  he 
is  in  the  loud-laughed,  entirely  well- 
meaning  Riley  Peters. 

You  should  know  also — if  you  would 
understand  Bird  Centre — Orville  Peters 
and  Wilbur  Fry,  who  "dispense  sweet 
strains"  on  their  mandolins  upon  the 
slightest  provocation  and  are  literally  a 
never-ceasing  joy  to  "music  lovers  and 
those  who  mutely  admire  the  harmony 
of  sound."  Orville  and  Wilbur  were, 
curiously  enough,  named  and  coupled 
long  before  the  Wright  brothers  became 
known  to  the  world  at  large.  It  would 
likewise  be  advisable  for  you  to  observe 
the  genial  Dr.  Neibling  and  the  inimi- 
table Bird  Centre  babies  and  the  univer- 
sal Bird  Centre  dogs — particularly  "ye 
editor's  dog,  Spot."  And  even  then  you 
probably  would  not  appreciate  Bird  Cen- 
tre until  you  had  looked  into  some  of  the 
houses  and  seen  their  furnishings  and 
ornaments  and  attended  "Mrs.  Riley 
Withersby's  Grand  Social  Function,"  at 
which  "real  coloin-ed  waiters  from  Chi- 
cago served  the  collation,"  or  been  pres- 
ent at  the  Masquerade  Ball  to  which 
Elmer  Pratt  went  garbed  as  a  cowboy 
and  Gus  Figgey  as  Napoleon  and  J.  Mil- 
ton Brown  as  Captain  Kidd  and  Captain 
Fry\  as  Don  Quixote.  Yes,  certainly, 
you  would  want  to  have  seen  that — that 
and  a  dozen  other  functions  of  similar 
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character.  Jusl  a  glance  would  suffice. 
Deep  study  is  not  requisite.  Bird  Cen- 
tre is  quite  open^— about  as  subtle  as 
Thackeray's  old  Mr.  Osborne,  whose 
"idea  of  giving  a  butler  a  hint  to  leave 
his  service  was  to  kick  him  down-stairs." 
But  still  every  time  that  spontaneous 
village  congregates  a  dozen  little  things, 
irrelevant  in  themselves,  take  place  which 
can  ill  afford  to  be  lost. 


When  Mr,  McCutcheon  began  run- 
ning the  cartoons  he  was  violently  as- 
sailed by  country  newspapers  throughout 
the  Middle  West.  They  attacked  him 
for,  as  they  supposed,  holding  tjie  small 
town  up  to  ridicule,  and  were  doubly  bit- 
ter since  they  saw  themselves  lampooned 
in  the  effusions  of  J.  Oscar  Fisher.  A 
country  editor  is  supremely  jealous  of 
his  literary  reputation.    But  as  more  and 
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more  of  the  pictures  appeared,  and  it  be- 
came evident  that  the  intent  was  not  to 
satirise  but  sympathise  with  the  small 
town,  their  ire  give  place  to  such  a 
hearty  good  will  that  when,  a  few  years 
ago,  Mr.  McCutcheon  travelled  through 
the  Middle  West  on  a  lecture  tour  he 
found  innumerable  places  wherein  local 
celebrities  were  habitually  called  by  the 
names  of  their  Bird  Centre  proto- 
types. 

In  the  cities,  where  there  was  never 
any  feeling  of  personal  slight  to  inter- 
fere, the  popularity  of  the  series  was  un- 
interruptedly great.  Mr.  George  Ade 
based  a  play  on  the  cartoons,  which  was 
performed  by  the  Little  Room,  a  Chicago 
literary  club,  with  much  success.  Later 
a  somewliat  more  ambitious  play  was 
written  by  Glenn  McDonough,  but  this 
failed  after  a  brief   run.     In  order  to 


blaze  in  its  full  glory  Bird  Centre  really 
needs  Mr.  McCutcheon's  aid. 

Of  course,  the  whole  thing  is  a  more 
or  less  "slap-stick"  order  of  humour  and 
vulgar  from  beginning  to  end.  But  its 
redeeming  feature  is  that  it  makes  no 
pretensions  of  being  anything  else :  It 
has  the  courage  of  its  vulgarity  and, 
though  some  urban  folk  may  not  agree 
with  Mr.  McCutcheon  that  here  is  Eldo- 
rado, no  one  can  help  liking  this  little 
village  of  his  discovery.  Bird  Centre  as 
he  has  set  it  down  is  not  Art — -its  most 
ardent  admirer  could  not  claim  so  much 
for  it — but  nature  it  undeniably  is — hu- 
man nature  exactly  as  it  occurs  some- 
thing like  an  hour  and  a  half's  ride  from 
every  metropolis  in  the  United  States. 
And  human  nature,  with  all  its  vulgarity 
and  all  its  spontaneity,  is  decidedly  amus- 
ing— at  that  distance. 


SALT  WATER  ROMANCES  AND  SOME 

OTHERS* 


BY  PAUL  GRAY  HERRIOTT 


OR  some  unknown 
reason  summer  seems  to 
be  the  season  for  books 
of  mystery,  or  rather  let 
us  put  it  in  the  plural  and 
make  it  mysteries,  for 
in  most  of  these  stories 
that  have  puzzles  in  them  one  mystery 
dovetails  into  another  until  the  reader 
gasps  with  dismay  or  admiration. 
Time  was  when  one  good  dark 
mystery  was  enough  to  keep  a  story  going 
for  three  hundred  pages.  The  famous 
detective,  amateur  or  professional,  re- 
ceived a  telegram  from  his  partner  telling 
him  that  some  person,  man  or  woman, 
had  been  found  dead  under  inexplicable 
circumstances;  or  that  somebody's  dia- 
monds, valued  at  millions,  had  disap- 
peared. These  things  simply  could  not 
be  explained;  there  were  no  clues;  the 
sharpest  detectives  had  given  the  cases 
up  as  hopeless.  Then  the  genius  and  hero 
of  the  book  proceeds  to  show  how  easy 
it  is  to  unravel  the  tangle  and  bring  the 
criminal  to  justice.  But  of  late  years  the 
plots  have  been  thickened  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  it  is  with  something  of  grati- 
tude that  one,  if  one  has  a  taste  for  mys- 
tery, picks  up  such  a  book  as  Mene  Tekel, 
in  which  Augusta  Groner,  who  is  an  old 
hand  at  this  sort  of  thing,  makes  Pro- 

♦Mene  Tekel.  By  Augusta  Groner.  New 
York:   Duffield  and  Company. 

The  White  Waterfall.  By  James  Francis 
Dwyer.  New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  and 
Company. 

The  Postmaster.  By  Joseph  C.  Lincoln. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Company. 

The  Isle  of  Strife.  By  George  C.  Shedd. 
Boston:  Small,  Maynard  and  Company. 

Judgments  of  the  Sea.  By  Ralph  D.  Paine. 
New  York:  Sturgis  and  Walton  Company. 

My  Demon  Motor  Boat.  By  George  Fitch. 
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York:  Cassell  and  Company. 

The  Sheriff  of  Badger.  By  George  Pattullo. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Company. 
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York:  George  H.  Doran  Company. 
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fessor  Clusius  of  Stockholm  come  to  the 
rescue  of  his  friend,  Lord  Richard  Tan- 
nemore.  The  latter  has  denounced  some 
Assyrian  antiquities  in  the  British 
Museum  as  forgeries,  but  does  not  know 
how  to  prove  it,  and  wants  help.  A  trip 
to  the  Far  East  is  necessary  and  leads 
the  explorers  into  dangers  of  which  they 
had  not  dreamed.  Forgers  of  antiqtiities 
are  vindictive  when  thwarted  and  the  in- 
terests involved  are  immense.  When  the 
villains  seem  to  have  the  best  of  it  the 
Professor  brings  hypnotism  into  play  and 
wins  the  game.  There  is  a  bit  of  ro- 
mance connected  with  a  certain  nice  girl 
who  wanders  through  the  East  doing 
things  that  no  nice  girl  would  think  of 
doing,  but  it  doesn't  count  for  much. 
The  Professor  has  enough  tricks  in  his 
bag  to  make  romance  superfluous. 

There  is  also  mystery  about  The  White 
Waterfall,  in  which  story  James  Francis 
Dwyer  takes  his  readers  to  the  Pacific 
Islands  for  a  trip  among  places  held 
sacred  and  secret  by  the  natives.  The 
waterfall  is  a  trap  that  means  death  to 
those  who  don't  know  its  ways.  A  cer- 
tain learned  scientist  is  rash  enough  to 
take  his  two  lovely  daughters  with  him 
upon  an  exploring  expedition  among 
these  unknown  islands.  The  rascals  he 
employs  do  their  best  to  bring  him  to 
grief  and  would  succeed  but  for  the 
bravery  of  an  honest  young  American 
who  stumbles  upon  the  secret  of  safety 
and  finds  his  reward  in  the  bright  eyes  of 
one  of  the  learned  man's  daughters.  We 
are  not  told  the  exact  proportion  of  fact 
to  fiction  in  the  book,  but  it  is  fair  to  as- 
sume that  much  of  the  ceremonial  pic- 
tured, such  as  the  Dance  of  the  Centi- 
pede, which  is  described  with  great  spirit, 
may  really  be  seen  by  lucky  tourists. 

Pen  pictures  of  Cape  Cod  villages, 
where  the  air  is  always  salt  and  cool  and 
the  scent  of  the  ocean  ever  present,  arc 
welcome  at  any  time.  When  the  mercury 
sizzles  in  its  tube  in  hot  cities,  they  are 
doubly  so  to  those  who  have  to  stay  and 
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sizzle  with  it.  Mr.  Lincoln's  Postmaster 
is  another  of  his  quaint  Yankees  who 
mingles  philosophy  with  humour  as  dry 
and  salt  as  his  native  air.  Cap'n  Zeb  has 
given  up  his  schooner,  Fair  Breeze,  and 
stifling  his  regrets,  has  decided  to  settle 
ashore.  He  missed  his  ship  but  expected 
to  get  over  it,  "Same  as  the  cat  got  over 
missin'  the  canary  bird's  singin'."  He 
settled  in  Ostable  and  opened  a  shop 
where  he  sold  the  native  ladies  striped 
stockings  *'So  loud  that  a  sane  person 
wouldn't  dare  wear  'em  except  when  it 
thundered."  Notwithstanding  which, 
trad?  was  not  good.  When  the  post- 
master died  Zeb  recalled  the  story  of  the 
man  who  happened  to  see  some  petty 
officeholder  drown  and  posted  off  at  once 
to  President  Harrison  to  apply  for  the 
place.  But  a  man  who  had  seen  the  office 
holder  fall  in  was  ahead  of  him  and  got 
the  job.  Cap'n  Zeb  didn't  want  the  post- 
office  for  himself,  but  for  Mary,  the  dead 
postmaster's  sister,  who  needed  it.  He 
worked  like  a  Trojan  for  her  and  got  all 
the  townspeople  to  sign  a  petition  in  her 
favour.  The  opposition  party  also  got  up 
a  petition  for  their  candidate  and  all  the 
townspeople — the  same  ones — signed 
that  too.  Both  petitions  ^ent  to  Wash- 
ington, and  seem  to  have  so  thoroughly 
confounded  the  administration  that  Cap'n 
Zeb,  whose  fame  as  a  chowdermaker 
was  known  to  a  certain  Congressman, 
was  appointed.  He  made  Mary  his 
deputy,  and  of  course  a  romance  de- 
veloped. For  those  who  love  Cape  Cod 
these  simple  records  of  a  simple  people, 
wiell  told,  as  they  are  here,  will  be  wel- 
come. 

The  Isle  of  Strife  is  also  a  story  of  life 
near  the  sea,  but  with  something  more  of 
a  plot  about  it.  An  island  off  the  Maine 
coast,  inhabited  by  Canadian  fishermen, 
is  the  place  to  which  a  young  New 
Yorker  back  from  a  year's  ranching  goes 
in  search  of  the  girl  who  once  refused 
him  because  he  was  too  young.  Acci- 
dent has  placed  in  his  possession  the  map 
of  some  foreign  fortress — whether 
French,  German  or  Russian  he  does  not 
know — which  gets  him  into  no  end  of  hot 
water.  French  and  German  spies  trail 
him  to  the  island  in  search  of  his  treas- 
ure, and  in  the  complications  that  fol- 
low he  almost  loses  his  life.     Fate  and 


the  author,  Mr.  George  C.  Shedd,  help 
him  out,  however,  and  the  girl  revises 
her  opinion  as  to  his  age. 

Stories  of  the  deep  make  up  Ralph  D. 
Paine's  The  Judgments  of  the  Sea.  Most 
of  these  sketches  are  reprinted  from  the 
magazines,  and  as  a  rule  they  are  worth 
reprinting.  The  pathos  in  a  sailor's  life 
finds  a  prominent  place.  The  captain 
who  damages  his  ship  on  a  reef  and  by 
a  deed  of  heroism  blots  out  his  disgrace ; 
the  shipmaster  on  his  last  voyage,  too 
busy  in  time  of  peril  in  looking  after  his 
passengers  to  remember  the  little  hoard 
of  gold  that  is  to  provide  a  home  for  his 
old  wife  and  him ;  the  religious  enthusiast 
whose  fondness  for  holding  prayer  meet- 
ings on  board  makes  him  scoffed  at  un- 
til his  heroism  in  time  of  danger  silences 
all  criticism — these  are  some  of  the 
dozen  sketches  of  the  life  of  the  sea, 
forcibly  told  and  with  picturesque  detail. 

More  gasoline  than  water  is  to  be 
found  in  George  Fitch's  My  Demon 
Motor  Boat,  and  most  people  would  pre- 
fer the  sizzling  mercury  to  trips  on  this 
particular  craft.  Here  is  a  book  that  will 
appeal  to  every  one  who  has  ever  tried 
running  a  motor  boat.  Those  who  haven't 
may  think  that  these  sketches  are  full  of 
farcical  exaggeration.  Let  them  try  a 
cheap  motor  boat.  If  they  don't — as  Mr. 
Fitch's  hero  did — come  home  stern-first, 
blister  their  hands,  strain  their  backs,  and 
learn  to  swear,  they  will  be  the  lucky  ex- 
ceptions. A  motor  boat  that  goes  is  a 
delight.  One  that  will  not  go,  and  the 
best  of  tTiem  balk  at  times,  and  always 
when  your  best  girl  is  aboard  and  there 
are  plenty  of  people  watching,  there  are 
no  words  to  express  the  feelings  of  the 
amateur  engineer  for  such  a  motor  as 
this.  Besides  getting  lots  of  fun  out  of 
the  tribulations  of  his  skipper,  Mr.  Fitch 
gives  the  reader  the  benefit  of  some 
dearly  acquired  experience,  and  any  one 
who  carefully  follows  his  advice  ought 
to  be  able  to  make  his  motor  go — if  it 
wants  to. 

It  is  worth  while  to  leave  the  water 
.  even  in  July  for  such  a  book  as  Warwick 
Deeping's  Fox  Farm,  a  serious  little 
story  told  with  many  a  touch  of  pathos. 
The  man  is  a  farmer,  a  dreamer  and 
something  of  a  failure,  linked  to  a  hard, 
ambitious  woman.  Accident  deprives  him 
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of  sight.    He  is  helpless,  while  his  wife 
assumes  the  power  and  neglects  him  to 
dally  with  a  man  more  to  her  taste.    Life 
is  made  worth  living  to  the  unfortunate 
by  the  devotion  of  a  poor  girl,  who  risks 
all,   including  her  good  name,  to  serve 
him,  and  in  the  end  she  has  her  reward. 
A  story  of  life  in  the  Far  West,  The 
Sheriff  of  Badger,  by  George  Pattullo,  is 
made   up  of  familar  material  in  which 
the  good  traits  of  the  typical  bad  man  are 
brought  out  with  some  force.    Adventure 
in  a  different  vein  and  another  land  fills 
The  Frontier,  by  Maurice  Leblanc,  the 
author  of  Arsene  Lupin.     The  undying 
feud  between  French  and  German  is  the 
theme,  together  with  a  romance,  highly 
spiced  as  befits  a  story  in  which  French- 
men play  the  leading  part.    There  is  a  lot 
of  drama,  fairly  well  done,  and  some  un- 
profitable dreaming. 


In  quite  another  vein  is  John  Inglis's 
George  IVendern  Gave  a  Party.  Mr. 
Wendern  was  an  honest  Englishman  who, 
having  been  inveigled  into  fraudulent 
stock  operations,  and  having  drawn  in  a 
good  many  innocent  people  with  him, 
gives  a  party  to  his  victims  and  returns 
them  their  money.  This  good  deed  would 
have  beggared  him  but  for  the  discovery 
of  gold  upon  his  hitherto  worthless  Aus- 
tralian desert;  and  of  course  there  is  a 
brave  girl  to  share  the  gold  with  him. 
What  would  have  happened  had  not  that 
gold  mine  turned  up  at  the  right  time  is 
matter  for  speculation.  It  is  vaguely 
hinted  that  the  famous  party  might  have 
ended  in  suicide.  That  is  certainly  the 
way  in  which  Mr.  Ibsen  would  have 
ended  it.  But  he  never  could  have 
written  a  good  novel  of  London  high 
Hfe. 
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BY   ELLA   WHEELER   WILCOX 


The  Muse  said,  "Let  us  sing  a  little  song 

Wherein  no  hint  of  wrong, 

No  echo  of  the  great  ztorld  need,  or  pain^ 

Shall  mar  the  strain. 

Lock  fast  the  swinging  portal  of  thy  heart; 

Keep  sympathy  apart. 

Sing  of  the  sunset,  of  the  dawn,  the  sea; 

Of  any  thing,  or  nothing,  so  there  he 

No  purpose  to  thy  art. 

Yea,  let  us  make,  art  for  Art's  sake. 

And  sing  no  more  unto  the  hearts  of  men 

But  for  the  critic's  pen. 

With  songs  that  are  but  words — szuect  sounding  words. 

Like  joyous  jargon  of  the  birds. 

Tune  now  thy  lyre,  Oh  poet,  and  sing  on. 

Sing  of 

THE  DAWN 

The  Virgin  Night,  all  langourous  with  dreams. 
Of  her  beloved  Darkness,  rose  in  fear, 
Feeling  the  presence  of  another  near. 
Outside  her  curtained  casement,  shone  the  gleams 
Of  burning  orbs;  and  modestly  she  hid 
Her  brow  and  bosom  with  her  dusky  hair. 
When  lo ;  the  bold  intruder  lurking  there 
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Leaped  through  the  fragile  lattice,  all  unhid, 
And  half  unveiled  her.    Then  the  swooning  Night 
Fell  pale  and  dead,  while  yet  her  soul  was  white 
Before  that  lawless  Ravisher,  the  Light. 

The  Muse  said,  "Poet,  nay;  thou  hast  not  caught 

My  meaning.    For  there  lurks  a  thought 

Back  of  thy  song. 

In  art,  all  thought  is  zvrong. 

Re-string  thy  lyre;  and  let  the  echoes  bound 

To  nothing  but  szveet  sound. 

Strike  now  the  cords 

And  sing  of 

WORDS 

One  day  sweet  Ladye  Language  gave  to  me 

A  little  golden  key. 

I  sat  me  down  beside  her  jewel  box 

And  turned  its  locks. 

And  oh  the  wealth  that  lay  there  in  my  sight. 

Great  soUtaires  of  words,  so  bright,  so  bright; 

Words  that  no  use  can  commonise ;  like  God, 

And  truth,  and  Love ;  and  words  of  sapphire  blue ; 

And  amber  words ;  with  sunshine  dripping  through ; 

And  words  of  that  strange  hue 

A  pearl  reveals  upon  a  wanton's  hand. 

Again  the  Muse: 

"Thou  dost  not  understand; 
A  thought  within  thy  song  is  lingering  yet. 
Sing  but  of  words;  all  else  forget,  forget. 
Nor  let  thy  words  convey  one  thought  to  men! 
Try  once  again*' 

Down  through  the  dusk  and  dew,  there  fell  a  word; 

Down  through  the  dew  and  dusk. 

And  all  the  garments  of  the  air  it  stirred 

Smelled  sweet  as  musk. 

And  all  the  little  waves  of  air  is  kissed. 

Turned  gold  and  amethyst. 

-  - 

There  in  the  dew  and  dusk  a  heart  it  found ; 

There  in  the  dusk  and  dew. 

The  sodden  silence  changed  to  fragrant  sound; 

And  all  the  world  seemed  new. 

Upon  the  path  that  little  word  had  trod. 

There  shone  the  smile  of  God. 

The  Muse  said  "Drop  thy  lyre. 

I  tire,  I  tire," 
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Book  I 


Chapter  XVII 

HE  next  two  weeks  at 
the  mill  were  days  of 
the  greatest  suffering 
that  Dicky  had  to  bear. 
It  was  there,  in  the  fa- 
miliar places,  that  he 
found  the  true  loss  of 
his  mother.  Her  chair  had  been  taken 
away  from  the  table  when  they  sat  down 
to  meals.  The  arm-chair '  in  which  she 
used  to  sit  in  the  evenings  remained,  but 
no  one  occupied  it.  Its  very  presence 
tortured  Dicky's  mind.  ^  At  night  there 
were  no  sounds  of  the  piano.  The  house 
was  still. 

Mr.  Furlong  would  read  his  books  of 
wild  flowers  or  sit  with  the  pages  of  Car- 
lyle  before  him  in  silence  until  they  went 
to  bed.  In  these  days  Dicky  was  work- 
ing his  apprenticeship  at  the  Mill.  The 
even  monotony  of  the  work  was  already 
jarring  at  his  nerves.  All  his  imagination 
was  fettered  in  a  chain  of  regular,  un- 
deviating  hours.  He  was  a  slave — as  we 
all  are — but  recognised  his  slavery.  The 
realisation  of  it  brought  a  bitterness  to 
his  soul.  There  were  no  moments  of  the 
day  or  evening  when  he  could  find  re- 
lease. 

In  the  gentle  duty  of  his  heart  Mr. 
Furlong  had  promised  to  be  mother  and 
father  to  them  both.  Never  was  a  man 
more  incapable  of  any  but  the  paternal 
capacity.  The  memory  of  Christina 
sometimes  rose  in  a  flood  of  tears  to  his 
eyes,  but  only  when  her  name  was  men- 
tioned or  some  actual  incident  took  place 
which  vivified  the  knowledge  of  her  ab- 
sence. He  did  not  miss  her  in  the  long 
silences  of  the  day.  God  knows  how 
much  he  may  have  missed  her  in  those 
long  silences  of  the  night. 

But  with  Dicky  it  was  in  the  rushes 
of  his  imagination  that  he  felt  the  want 
of  her  most  of  all.  He  grew  thin  and 
a  pallid  look  came  into  his  cheeks.  He 
was  fighting  against  greater  odds  than 
Copyright,  191 2,  by  E.  Temple  Thurston. 


many  a  boy  is  ever  called  upon  to  oppose. 
Mr.  Furlong  one  day  remarked  upon  his 
health. 

'T  don't  think  you  take  enough  exer- 
cise, Dicky,"  he  said.  "Go  out  for  walks 
— go  out  for  w^lks  with  Anne." 

Anne  slipped  her  arm  into  his  and 
asked  where  they  should  go,  but  Dicky 
went  alone.  He  began  then  to  think 
about  his  health.  He  began  to  grow 
proud  of  the  thought  that  he  looked  ill. 
Perhaps  if  he  died,  then  they  would 
know  how  ill  at  heart  he  had  been. 

Such  a  state  of  mind  as  this  could  not 
last.  At  the  root  of  all  things,  in  the 
inner  being  of  his  constitution,  you  could 
have  found  no  healthier  boy  than  Dicky. 
But  sorrow  had  come  to  him  as  a  master 
at  that  critical  age  when  a  boy  is  in  the 
internal  whirlpool  of  life.  Some  external 
influence  was  needed  to  save  him  from 
himself,  and,  seemingly,  there  was  none. 

It  came  at  last  to  the  breaking  point. 
His  work  had  been  done  badly  at  the 
Mill  that  day.  With  every  sense  of  jus- 
tice in  his  mind,  Mr.  Furlong  had  made 
reference  to  his  failure  at  school.  Dicky 
listened  and  listened  till  the  last  word 
was  said. 

"Is  that  all?"  he  asked. 

Mr.  Furlong  had  detected  a  note  of 
rebellion  in  his  voice. 

"That  is  all,"  said  he,  "and  I  wish  no 
impertinence  from  you." 

Dicky  turned  away  in  silence.  There 
was  no  doubt  in  his  mind  that  no  man 
can  be  a  mother.  "That's  all,"  he  kept 
saying  to  himself.  "That's  all."  But  he 
could  not  have  said  exactly  what  he 
meant  bv  it.  Had  he  remembered  it  that 
night  he  would  have  known. 

He  went  to  his  room  at  nine  o'clock. 
A  sense  of  decision  was  working  in  his 
mind.  He  became  conscious  of  it  when 
he  took  the  bottle  of  ether  out  of  his 
pocket.  The  world  was  empty.  He  be- 
lieved that  in  all  earnestness.  The  world 
was  empty.  He  could  go  to  sleep  and 
there  would  be  no  morning  to  wake  to, 
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no  other  day  of  toilsome  monotony.  He 
did  not  think  of  himself  as  dead,  but  as 
free.  There  were  no  romantic  thoughts 
in  .his  mind  of  meeting  his  mother  in 
Heaven.  He  scarcely  thought  of  her. 
He  would  be  free — free  of  this  terrible 
need  of  companionship. 

With  a  steady  hand  he  uncorked  the 
bottle  and  poured  the  contents  upon  his 
pillow.  The  sweet  pungency  of  it  rose 
to  his  nostrils  and  reached  his  mind  in 
a  sense  of  relief.  With  the  same  clear- 
ness of  brain  he  got  into  bed,  extin- 
guished his  candle  and  lay  down.  The 
fumes  soothed  him.  He  felt  the  numb- 
ness of  sleep  creeping  slowly  up  his  body 
to  his  brain.  He  believed  that  he  said 
aloud,  "It'll  soon  get  to  my  head,  and 
then — *'  but  he  said  nothing.  He  just 
lay  in  silence  in  the  darkness  and  waited. 


It  was  then,  when  the  torpor  of  the 
anaesthetic  had  almost  overcome  him, 
that  there  stole  through  the  house  and  to 
his  room  the  sound  of  the  piano.  At  first 
he  thought  it  was  a  dream.  It  reached 
his  stifled  senses,  and  yet  seemed  far 
away.  He  asked  himself  if  he  were 
dreaming  it.  But  some  door  must  have 
been  opened  in  the  house  below,  for  the 
sounds  came  clearer  and  more  distinct. 
It  was  Anne — Anne  playing  the  piano 
with  that  gentleness  of  touch  which 
she  had  learned  from  Christina  in 
the  months  when  he  had  been  away  at 
school. 

Then  the  world  was  not  empty !  There 
was  Anne! 

With  the  last  energy  he  possessed  he 
pushed  the  pillow  to  the  floor  and  fell 
back  upon  his  bed  asleep. 


Book  II 


Chapter  I 

It  is  as  if  with  those  who  are  in  her 
charge  that  Destiny  leads  tliem  blindfold 
to  the  very  centre  of  the  maze  of  life. 
Never  do  they  guess  in  whose  footsteps 
they  are  following;  they  scarcely  know 
the  end  of  that  journey  they  pursue.  All 
unconsciously  they  obey  the  voice — a 
voice,  indeed,  crying  within  their  wilder- 
ness— until  one  day  the  journey  ends,  the 
bandage  is  loosened  and  drops  from  their 
eyes — the  journey  ends  in  the  journey's 
beginning. 

Then  they  are  in  the  midst  of  the  maze 
of  life.  Never  completely  does  Destiny 
leave  them;  but  here  she  steps  aside. 
This  is  the  moment  when  the  boy  be- 
comes the  leader  of  his  own  soul,  the 
captain  of  his  own  salvation.  All  around 
him  in  that  circle  where  he  stands  are 
the  countless  pathways  leading  through 
the  thorns  of  failure  to  the  flowers  of 
success,  through  the  soft  avenues  of 
pleasure  to  the  dark  forests  of  despair. 
No  longer  Destiny  leads  him  by  the  hand. 
Here  he  must  choose  for  himself.  In 
that  blindfold  journey  to  the  heart  of  the 
maze  the  sinews  of  his  character  have 
been  made;  now  he  must  use  them  for 
himself  in  the  journey  homeward.  Of 
himself  he  must  choose  the  path  he  will 


take,  and  Destiny  is  that  marble  statue 
with  impassive  face  which,  in  the  centre 
of  the  maze,  stands  high  above  the 
hedges,  watching  the  wanderers  as  they 
struggle  toward  their  goal. 

When  his  mother  died  Dicky  had  in- 
deed reached  the  centre  of  the  maze.  The 
bandage  had  been  dropped  from  his  eyes. 
Before  him,  around  him,  on  every  side, 
he  had  seen  the  countless  pathways,  and 
in  the  first  moment  of  bewildered  loneli- 
ness, not  knowing  which  way  to  choose, 
needing  the  hand  of  Destiny,  which,  with 
Christina's  death,  had  loosed  its  grasp, 
he  had  courted  failure  at  the  very  out- 
set. 

At  such  an  age  as  his  most  boys  are 
still  pursuing  their  blindfold  journey. 
The  majority  are  men  before  they  realise 
they  are  alone.  The  stress  of  circum- 
stance had  been  great  upon  Dicky  then. 
But  no  stress  is  more  than  a  man  can 
bear,  and  the  greater  it  is  the  more  is 
expected  of  him. 

It  was  when  Dicky  cast  the  saturated 
pillow  from  his  bed  that  he  made  his  first 
choice ;  took  of  his  own  accord  that  first 
pathway  between  the  high  hedges,  and 
set  out  upon  his  journey  from  the  centre 
of  the  maze. 

From  that  moment  onward  Dicky  be- 
came the  leader  of  his  own  soul.    His 
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first  act  in  that  leadership  was  to  choose 
the  companionship  of  Anne. 

The  man  who  would  do  anything  in 
this  world  must  first  deposit  his  heart 
in  the  bank  of  some  woman's  keeping. 
In  time  doubtless  he  will  transfer  it,  but 
in  that  time  the  interest  she  has  bestowed 
upon  it  will  have  made  it  worth  the  more. 
The  heart  of  a  man  cannot  be  too  big 
so  long  as  his  brain  keeps  pace  with  it. 

Dicky  gave  all  his  heart  to  Anne. 
When  once  the  desolation  of  that  winter 
had  passed;  when  once  the  fairy  fingers 
of  the  spring  had  dropped  her  jewelled 
buds  upon  the  May  trees  and  the  mead- 
ows, then  a  great  light  of  courage  set 
its  fiame  in  Dicky's  heart.  He  did  his 
work  in  the  mill,  but  now,  instead  of 
bowing  his  head  beneath  its  monotony, 
contrived  for  every  moment  when  he 
could  be  free. 

Whenever  he  could  effect  his  escape 
they  would  set  out  to  the  hills  together, 
trembling  as  they  left  the  house  lest  they 
should  be  called  back. 

Through  all  this  time,  so  certain  was 
Mr.  Furlong  that  Dicky  was  destined  for 
the  mill,  that  in  these  lapses  from  duty 
he  saw  nothing  but  a  gross  capacity  for 
idleness.  Set  with  the  best  intentions  in 
the  world,  moreover  with  a  genuine  love 
for  Dicky,  the  poor  man  was  confronted 
with  a  problem  he  could  not  understand. 

On  one  occasion  when  Dicky  should 
have  been  at  work  he  discovered  that  his 
time  had  been  spent  in  sketching. 

"When  are  you  going  to  drop  this  non- 
he  asked  in  righteous  anger. 
"Bring  your  sketch  here  and  show  it  to 
me. 

With  a  mind  embittered  by  that  word 
— nonsense — Dicky  obediently  brought 
his  book.  Mr.  Furlong  looked  at  the 
sketch  he  had  done;  looked  at  it  first 
this  way  and  then  that. 

"And  you  think  it  advisable,"  said  he, 
,  "to  waste  valuable  time  upon  such  rub- 
bish as  this?" 

"It's  not  rubbish,"  said  Dicky. 

"What  is  it,  then?"  demanded  Mr. 
Furlong.  "It's  like  nothing  Fve  ever 
seen  in  nature.  What  do  you  call  this 
grey  part  here?". 

"That's  a  meadow." 

"But  meadows  are  green." 

"Not  when  the  mist's  on  them." 


sense?" 


"But  there's  no  definition  in  it,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Furlong. 

"It's  the  best  thing  I've  done,"  said 
Dicky  quietly. 

"Well — I'm  sorry  for  you  if  you  can't 
get  more  definition  than  that.  There's 
no  shape  in  the  thing  at  all." 

"I  didn't  want  to  get  shape,"  Dicky 
replied^.  "I  wanted  to  get  mist.  Mist 
makes  everything  shapeless." 

"Then  you've  missed  it,"  said  his 
father,  and  smiled  at  his  little  jest.  It 
was  no  doubt  a  gentle  attempt  of  his  to 
avoid  the  argument  in  which  he  felt  he 
was  the  loser.  Had  Dicky  smiled  with 
him  perhaps  all  might  have  been  well. 
But  though  he  wanted  to  smile,  Dicky 
kept  it  back.  The  matter  was  too  serious 
for  him.  To  have  treated  it  lightly  then 
would  have  been  false  to  all  his  ambition. 

With  a  stolid  expression  he  looked 
back  in  his  father's  eyes,  saying  nothing. 

The  subconscious  knowledge  that  his 
little  attempt  had  failed,  the  conscious 
realisation  that  Dicky  had  chosen  to 
make  himself  superior  to  his  humour, 
irritated  Mr.  Furlong  beyond  control. 
With  quivering  fingers  he  tore  up  the 
book  in  front  of  Dicky's  face. 

"If  I  find  you  pursuing  this  ridiculous 
nonsense  any  longer,"  he  said,  and  his 
voice  quivered,  "wasting  your  valuable 
time  at  the  mill,  and  behaving  generally 
like  a  young  fool,  I  shall  find  some  dras- 
tic means  to  put  a  stop  to  it." 

In  silence  Dicky  began  to  pick  up  the 
pieces  from  tfie  floor. 

"Leave  those  there,  sir!"  thundered 
Mr.  Furlong.    • 

"You  often  tell  us  not  to  be  untidy," 
said  Dicky. 

"Leave  those  there!"  repeated  Mr. 
Furlong.  "The  untidiness  I  make,  I  am 
quite  capable  of  seeing  to  myself." 

That  was  the  early  morning  of  a  Good 
Friday.  By  half-past  ten  Mr.  Furlong 
had  put  on  his  black  coat,  his  gloves  and 
hat,  and  come  down  into  the  square  hall 
with  his  prayer-book  under  his  arm. 
Anne  was  there  waiting.  Now  that  her 
hair  was  put  up  there  often  seemed  to 
be  a  look  of  Christina  in  her  face.  Mr. 
Furlong  noticed  it  that  morning.  He  put 
his  hands  on  her  shoulders  and  looked 
into  her  eyes. 

"What  is  it?"  she  asked. 
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"Nothing/'  said  he.  "Where's  Dicky?" 

Anne  knew  well  enough,  but  hesitated 
to  say.  She  had  heard  what  had  hap- 
pened "that  morning,  and  all  her  sym- 
pathies were  on  Dicky's  side.  As  Mr. 
Furlong  went  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
and  called,  her  heart  beat  a  little  quicker 
on  Dicky's  account.  She  knew  well  his 
frame  of  mind  just  then,  and  trembled 
for  what  might  happen. 

"Dicky!"  called  Mr.  Furlong  for  the 
second  time  and  in  a  louder  voice. 

After  a  moment  Dicky  appeared  at  the 
top  of  the  stairs  with  an  old,  dilapidated 
hat  in  his  hand. 

"You  can't  go  to  church  in  that  hat," 
said  his  father. 

"I  was  not  going  to  church,"  said  he. 
'Not  going  to  church?" 
No,  father." 
'Why  not?" 
'I  didn't  feel  I  wanted  to.'' 

"But,  my  dear  boy,  this  is  Christ's 
day." 

The  face  of  Bertha  Geddes  sped  across 
Dicky's  mind. 

"I'm  sorry,"  he  replied.  "I  know  it's 
Good  Friday,  but  I  don't  know  how  you 
can  expect  me  to  feel  like  going  to  church 
after  what  happened  this  morning.  I'm 
boiling  inside  still." 

For  a  moment  surprise  confused  Mr. 
Furlong's  mind.  Can  there  ever  be  a 
moment,  he  asked  himself,  when  a  father 
loses  command  over  his  child?  And  if 
such  a  moment  must  come,  then  surely 
with  his  children  it  had  not  come  so  soon 
as  this?  In  that  moment  of  confusion 
he  felt  alone  in  the  house.  These  two 
were  against  him.  He  could  feel  it  in 
the  expectant  silence  of  Anne;  he  could 
see  it  in  the  glitter  of  Dicky's  eye.  This 
was  a  moment,  he  told  himself,  when 
the  heaviness  of  his  hand  must  be  felt. 
Not  the  whole  life  force  of  the  new  gen- 
eration would  have  made  him  give  in 
then.  Reason  and  logic  he  cast  from  him 
— for  it  is  ever  at  a  moment  like  this 
that  a  man  chooses  the  wrong  weapons — 
and,  going  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  he 
clutched  the  bannisters. 

"Get  your  hat  at  once,"  he  said.  Even 
through  the  stillness  of  his  voice  Dicky 
could  see  there  was  no  control. 

"What  for?"  asked  Dicky. 

"You're  to  come  to  church,"  said  Mr. 
Furlong. 


"I  don't  see  any  good  in  going  to 
church  when  I  hate  it." 

"Then  you'll  go  to  church  because  you 
must  obey  me,"  thundered  his  father. 

"Of  course,"  said  Dicky,  "that's  a  dif- 
ferent matter,"  and  he  went  to  get  his 
hat. 

All  through  the  reading  of  the  lessons 
that  day — a  duty  both  morning  and  even- 
ing which  Mr.  Furlong  had  fulfilled  with- 
out a  break  every  Sunday  for  six  years 
— the  poor  man  questioned  himself,  won- 
dering in  his  calmer  moments  whether 
he  had  really  retained  the  full  power  of 
his  authority.  In  those  moments  Dicky 
was  drawing  faces  on  little  scraps  of 
paper  and  passing  them  down  the  pew 
to  Anne. 

That  night  at  prayers  Mr.  Furlong 
chose  to  read  a  portion .  of  Scripture 
which  dealt  with  filial  duty.  His  voice 
had  tears  in  it  as  he  read. 

When  she  had  gone  to  bed  Anne  heard 
a  noise  outside  her  room  and  saw  a  slip 
of  paper  thrust  under  her  door.  She 
picked  it  up.  It  was  a  caricature  of  Mr. 
Furlong  whipping  Dicky  with  the  Bible. 

Chapter  II 

Nearing  the  summit  of  Bredon  Hill 
there  stood  in  those  days  an  oak  tree 
wit;h  wide  spreading  boughs,  with 
gnarled  and  knotted  trunk,  that  had 
faced  the  winds  of  a  hundred  winters 
and  more.  For  long  years  its  upper 
branches  had  been  caught  by  the  north- 
west gales.  From  the  valley  below  it 
looked  like  a  Valkyrie  woman's  head, 
with  loosened  hair,  combed  out  in  the 
wind  as  she  might  ride  to  battle. 

It  was  this  tree  which  became  a  secret 
place  to  Dicky  and  Anne.  By  slow  de- 
grees, visiting  it  one  day  and  another, 
they  built  there,  in  its  branches,  a  house. 
None  but  the  most  curious  traveller 
would  ever  have  suspected  their  secret, 
and  there  were  few  but  the  shepherd  who  » 
ever  climbed  the  slopes  of  Bredon  Hill. 

From  the  topmost  branches  Dicky 
could  see  wide  across  the  distant  countrv, 
and  on  the  platform  below  him,  itself 
some  twentv  feet  above  the  ground,  Anne 
would  sit  by  the  hours  together  where 
even  the  sun  could  not  pierce  the  dense 
roof  of  foliage  above  her  head. 

From  one  branch  to  another  they  slung 
a  hammock,  taking  it  in  turns  to  lie  there 
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with  a  book  through  the  late  hot  after- 
noons of  summer.  Here,  in  fact,  Dicky 
first  learned  the  love  of  reading,  begin- 
ning that  education  of  himself  which  he 
had  never  pursued  at  school.  One  by 
one  he  brought  up  the  books  from  the 
bookshelves  at  the  mill,  returning  them 
again  when  finished.  Carlyle  he  read  de- 
vouringly. At  that  age  he  found  in  the 
"Heroes"  all  that  he  needed  for  great  in- 
centive. While  Anhe  sewed  and  it  was 
his  turn  to  lie  in  the  hammock,  he  would 
read  aloud  to  her  his  favourite  passages 
— passages  he  had  read  to  himself  time 
and  time  again. 

Dicky  learned  much  in  those  days. 
From  the  topmost  branches  of  the  tree 
he  drank  in  nature  as  the  leaves  around 
him  drank  the  light.  He  watched  the 
face  of  the  sky  until,  like  the  face  of  a 
woman  he  might  love,  he  came  to  know 
its  every  change  of  expression,  to  learn 
the  passing  meaning  of  the  clouds.  It 
was  what  he  had  done  before  when  he 
lay  in  Christina's  bed  in  Christina's  room. 
But  they  told  more  than  stories  to  him 
now,  those  clouds  that  raced  across  or 
lingered  in  the  heavens.  He  came  to 
know  the  meaning  of  them  all — the  cloud 
that  bears  for  rain,  the  cloud  that  bears 
for  wind,  the  cloud  that  a  summer  breeze 
had  caught,  like  a  sheep  strayed  far  be- 
yond its  fold. 

And  then,  at  last,  there  came  to  Dicky 
the  great  incentive,  the  spirit  of  inspira- 
tion which  first  set  light  in  him  the  over- 
powering desire  to  conquer  all  he  knew. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  many  artists  to 
feel  all  and  know  little.  They  rush  to 
expression  then  as  a  man  to  the  pleasure 
of  wine.  To  them  expression  is  both 
stimulant  and  drug.  To  acquire  it  they 
will  whip  themselves  into  feeling — a 
flagellation  of  the  spirit  to  excite  their 
abnormal  passion  for  Art. 

But  there  are  a  few — men  whom  the 
world  has  chosen  to  be  great — who  not 
only  feel,  but  know.  To  these,  expres- 
sion is  the  natural  function  of  their  spirit, 
the  relief  which  Nature  gives  to  every- 
body she  controls.  They,  indeed,  are 
fathers  of  the  children  of  the  mind. 
Their  passion  for  Art  is  no  unnatural 
one.  Their  highest  aim  is  not  to  gratify 
themselves.  Gratification  they  have  in- 
deed— for  thig  is  the  compensatory  bal- 


ance which  Nature  has  not  denied  to  any 
man — but  they  suffer,  too,  the  agony  of 
spirit,  such  travail  as  all  true  women  suf- 
fer in  their  great  hour  of  deliverance. 
So  long,  then,  as  they  are  true  to  what 
they  know,  these  men  are  the  fathers  of 
the  mind,  just  as  surely  as  all  true  women 
are  the  mothers  of  the  race.  Once  let 
them  be  false,  once  let  them  seek  ex- 
pression for  the  gratification  that  it  gives, 
as  men  seek  the  light  woman  for  the 
pleasures  she  will  spare,  then  you  will 
see  the  beginning  of  the  end — that  end 
which  is  the  Hbertinage  of  Art. 

To  acquire  knowledge  then,  and  to  ac- 
quire it  unceasingly,  is  the  first  duty  of 
the  artist.  He  will  always  feel,  for  he 
was  bom  to  feel;  but  knowledge  is  a 
prey,  as  elusive  as  the  doe  in  flight.  To 
keep  it  within  view,  a  man  must  pursue 
it  till  the  end. 

In  that  Dicky  had  pursued  the  knowl- 
edge of  nature  from  the  first  moment 
when  his  eyes  were  clear  to  see,  he  was 
on  the  way  toward  that  greatness  which 
the  name  of  Richard  Furlong  carries  to 
us  now.  Feeling  he  had  had,  too,  but  as 
yet  the  great  need  of  expression  had  not 
found  its  full  life  in  him.  Both  in  body 
and  in  mind  he  was  still  a  boy  upon  the 
very  verge  of  manhood.  It  needed  but 
the  touch  of  a  woman's  hand,  the  glance 
of  a  woman's  eye,  to  launch  his  spirit  on 
to  the  waters,  to  set  him  forth  upon  that 
voyage  of  discovery  from  which  no  man 
can  ever  return  to  the  days  of  his  youth. 

And  ever  it  is  that  when  the  woman  is 
needed,  the  woman  is  there.  Fate,  Des- 
tiny— call  it  what  you  will — has  charge 
of  the  spirit  that  needs  a  mate.  When- 
ever a  boy  is  at  the  gates  of  manhood, 
Providence  finds  some  woman  to  lead 
him  through.  It  is  women  who  make  the 
souls  of  men,  as  it  is  women  who  give' 
them  birth. 

One  afternoon,  late  in  summer,  when 
he  was  free  from  his  duties  at  the  mill, 
Dicky  set  out  for  the  oak  tree  where 
Anne  had  gone  but  an  hour  before  him. 
The  roads  were  dusty,  the  hedges  white. 
He  kept  to  the  fields,  walking  in  the 
shadows  as  they  fell  from  the  hedgerows. 

In  his  pocket  lay  a  copy  of  Darwin 
which,  in  direct  disobedience  to  his 
father's  commands,  he  had  purchased  in 
Pershore,  and  was  reading  day  by  day  in 
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his  seat  in  the  oak  tree.  That  preface  to 
the  Origin  of  Species  had  brought  a 
lump  to  his  throat  as.  he  read.  The 
modest  simpHcity  of  so  great  a  man.  of- 
fering so  great  a  work  to  the  world,  in 
words  so  unvarnished  and  so  plain,  had 
brought  close  to  him  the  sense  of  his  own 
littleness.  He  felt  it  to  be  a  just  reproof, 
raising  the  tears  almost  to  his  eyes. 

He  had  been  reading  it  aloud  to  Anne. 
Anne  sewed  and  thought  she  listened ; 
but  she  heard  no  more  than  if  the  wind 
had  been  stirring  through  the  oak  leaves. 
Darwin  meant  nothing  to  Anne.  Darwin 
means  nothing  to  any  woman ;  for  within 
her  very  essence  lie  revealed  all  the  se- 
crets that  he  found,  lie  hidden  all  the 
secrets  that  no  man  will  ever  know. 

Again  and  again  as  he  walked  Dicky's 
hand  would  wander  to  his  pocket  to  see 
that  the  book  was  safely  there.  The 
country  all  around  him  had  too  close  a 
hold  upon  his  thoughts  to  let  him  re- 
member for  long  that  it  was  secure.  His 
eyes  were  ever  watching  for  effects  of 
light,  his  mind  ever  comparing  near  with 
distant  tones.  In  those  days  his  eager- 
ness to  see,  his  insensate  desire  to  know, 
mastered  him  in  everything  he  did. 

It  was  as  he  climbed  up  the  hillside, 
nearing  the  oak  tree,  that  he  heard 
voices  and  stood  still.  Some  one  was 
talking  to  Anne.  He  could  hear  her  voice 
in  answer.  Then  some  one  had  discov- 
ered their  secret — the  sacred  privacy  of 
that  place  was  gone.  He  w^ould  never  be 
able  to  bring  up  his  books  again  and  read 
in  the  hammock  without  fear  of  discovery 
or  interruption.  Here  was  another  joy 
of  life  broken  by  a  single  blow. 

"Damn!"  said  Dicky  within  himself, 
then  added  an  apolog\',  but  to  whom  he 
did  not  know.  It  was  the  first  time  in 
his  life  he  had  sworn. 

After  a  moment  he  crept  quietly  up  to 
a  point  where  he  could  see  the  platform 
in  the  branches  without  being  seen  him- 
self. Anne,  as  usual,  was  seated  there, 
as  usual  sewing,  but  in  the  hammock, 
swinging  backwards  and  forwards  in 
easy  enjoyment,  was  Dorothy  Leggatt. 

After  a  moment's  hesitation  he  gave 
the  call  to  Anne — that  whistling  of  the 
first  bar  of  the  refrain  of  the  British 
Grenadiers,  the  very  tune  with  which 
Dicky  enters  into  this  biography.    At  the 


end  of  it  he  called  her  name.    Even  in  the 
sound  of  his  voice,  Anne  knew  her  guilt 

"He's  awfully  angry,"  she  whispered  to 
Dorothy  as  she  swiftly  put  aside  her 
sewing  and  commenced  to  climb  to  the 
ground.  Dorothy  checked  the  swinging 
of  the  hammock,  waiting  with  stilled 
breath  for  the  verdict  upon  her  presence 
in  the  oak  tree.  She  could  hear  their 
voices  in  subdued  altercation,  but  could 
follow  no  word  that  was  said. 

As  soon  as  Anne  had  reached  the 
ground,  Dicky  beckoned  to  her. 

"I  don't  want  her  to  hear,"  he  said 
when  she  had  reached  his  side.  "Why 
on  earth  did  yoti  let  her  come  up?  It's 
all  spoiled  now.  She  knows.  She'll  tell 
every  one." 

"She's  promised  on  her  dying  solemn 
oath  she  won't,"  said  Anne.  "I  made  her 
say  it." 

"Yes — ^but  why  did  vou  let  her  come  ?" 

"I  didn't  let  her— I  couldn't  help  it, 
I  was  up  there  when  she  came  along,  and 
I  sat  as  quiet  as  ever  I  possibly  "could. 
But  she  came  right  underneath  the  tree, 
and  then  she  saw.  I  told  her  you 
wouldn't  like  it." 

"She  didn't  seem  to  care  much,"  said 
Dicky,  "swinging  about  in  the  hammock. 
Well — of  course  it's  spoiled  it  all  now. 
Can't  you  tell  her  to  go?" 

As  though  she  had  anticipated  the  is- 
sue of  their  conversation,  Dorothy  had 
descended,  and  now  appeared  at  the  foot 
of  the  tree. 

"It's  all  right — I'm  going,  Anne,"  said 
she,  and  with  one  short,  reproachful 
glance  into  Dicky's  eyes  she  had  started 
off  down  the  hillside. 

Dicky  looked  after  her,  surprise  ming- 
ling with  indecision  in  his  face. 

"When  did  she  put  her  hair  up?"  he 
asked  presently. 

"  'Bout  a  week  ago,"  said  Anne.  **It 
makes  her  look  awfully  pretty." 

"It  makes  her  much  older,"  said 
Dicky;  "she  look^. quite  grown  up;"  and 
he  climbed  up  slowly  into  the  oak  tree. 

Chapter  III 

Dorothy  walked  back  to  Eckington 
a  different  girl  than  when  she  had  set 
out.  In  that  quick  instant  she  had  seen 
the  new  regard  of  her  in  Dicky's  eyes. 
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had  seen  it  perhaps  the  more  readily 
since  she  had  anticipated  its  coming. 

There  are  a  thousand  signs  by  which 
a  girl  knows  that  she  is  approaching 
womanhood;  not  one  of  these,  facetious 
though  it  may  sound,  brings  such  com- 
plete realisation  as  when  she  lengthens 
her  frock  and  first  puts  up  her  hair. 
These  are  the  outward  and  visible  signs 
which  herald  her  entry  into  that  arena 
where  is  fought  out  the  everlasting  an- 
tagonism between  men  and  women. 

The  nearer  you  approach  barbarism 
the  more  formal  and  ceremonious  is  this 
moment  made.  A  dance  is  given,  a  party 
is  held.  She  is  shown  to  the  world  as  a 
woman.  In  a  barbarous  state  of  things, 
doubtless  she  feels  it  less.  But  with  a 
girl  in  such  station  of  life  as  Dorothy, 
the  moment  is  one  of  tremulous  and  ex- 
hilarating excitement. 

The  concern  she  had  shown  at  its  in- 
ception had  been  ostensibly  on  account 
of  her  appearance.  Mrs.  Leggatt  had 
done  her  hair  for  her,  first  this  way  and 
then  that.  Considerably  more  than  an 
hour  was  spent  before  both  were  satis- 
fied. But  beneath  this  outward  concern 
there  was  the  deeper  knowledge  that 
now  from  that  moment  she  was  a  dif- 
ferent being. 

When  her  mother  had  left  her,  bidding 
her  good-night,  she  sat  long  before  the 
mirror  regarding  her  reflection.  From 
a  child  she  had  thought  of  Dicky,  as  of 
a  playmate  who  would  not  play  with  her. 
Now,  seeing  herself  a  woman,  she 
thought  of  Dicky  as  a  man.  Would  he 
still  pass  her  by;  still  look  at  her  with 
unconcern?  The  reflection  in  the  mir- 
ror could  not  answer.  It  looked  at  her 
with  a  faint  lifting  of  the  eyebrows,  a 
faint  shadow  of  doubt  within  the  eyes. 

Yet  this,  it  seemed,  were  a  more  serious 
matter  than  the  other  had  been.  A  new 
pride  she  had  not  dreamed  of  was  in- 
volved within  her  now.  She  thought  of 
his  disregarding  her  as  of  old  and  a  hot 
flush  burned  in  the  cheeks  of  that  face 
she  saw  reflected  in  the  glass. 

Wasn't  she  pretty  ?  She  did  not  know. 
In  every  attitude,  at  every  angle,  she 
looked  at  her  face.  It  was  impossible 
to  think  she  was  ugly.  Far  away  be- 
yond conceit  she  believed  that  she  looked 
well;  that  men  would  consider  her  with 


favour.  But  would  Dicky  look  at 
her? 

She  had  stood  the  looking  glass  upon 
her  bed,  advancing  and  retreating  before 
it  that  she  might  see  every  effect.  Would 
Dicky  look  at  her  ?  With  sudden  fingers 
she  undid  the  blouse  about  her  neck, 
dragged  it  from  the  shoulders,  arranging 
it  about  her  breast  as  once  she  had  seen 
her  mother  dressed  on  a  night  when  Mr. 
Allen,  the  organist,  had  given  a  concert 
in  Pershore. 

Now  would  Dicky  look  at  her?  As 
she  gazed  at  herself  she  felt  her  heart 
beat  quicker.  She  saw  her  lips  parted  as 
the  breath  came  hastily  between  them. 
In  a  sudden  sense  of  shame  she  pushed 
the  mirror  back  upon  the  bed  and,  with 
trembling  fingers,  began  pulling  out  the 
hairpins  till  her  warm  brown  hair  was 
hanging  down  once  more.  For  the  mo- 
ment she  was  a  girl  again. 

The  next  day  she  had  dressed  it  once 
more  upon  her  head,  but  in  a  calmer 
frame  of  mind ;  yet  in  the  days  that  fol- 
lowed, the  thought  of  Dicky  returned 
continuously.  At  last  she  had  determined 
to  walk  past  the  mill  in  the  hope  that 
she  might  see  him.  The  mill  was  work- 
ing, but  Dicky  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 
Continuing  her  way  then  to  Bredon  Hill, 
she  had  discovered  Anne  in  the  oak  tree. 
Then  Dicky  had  come,  and  Dicky  had 
looked  at  her. 

Now  she  was  returning  to  Eckington, 
a  different  girl  than  when  she  had  set 
out.  It  hurt  her,  indeed,  that  he  had 
been  annoyed  at  finding  her  there,  that 
he  had  not  wished  her  to  stay.  But  she 
had  come  down  from  the  oak  tree  of  her 
own  accord.  By  reason  of  this  new 
pride  which  she  had  found,  she  had  de- 
termined that  no  persuasion  would  ever 
induce  her  to  stay,  and  all  this  decision 
of  action  had  arisen  out  of  the  knowl- 
edge that  she  was  a  different  being. 
With  that  dramatic  sense  which  is  the 
gift  of  every  woman,  she  chose  to  de- 
scend from  the  oak  tree  then ;  to  go  while 
they  were  still  talking  of  her.  Dicky  had 
never  seen  her  with  her  hair  done  up; 
wherefore,  when  she  reached  the  ground, 
she  had  anticipated  that  look  in  his  eyes. 
The  whole  wav  home  the  remembrance 
of  it  thrilled  her.  Often  as  she  walked 
along,  a  smile  half  parted  her  lips.  When 
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any  one  passed  her  on  the  road,  instinc- 
tively her  hand  rose  to  her  hair  to  thrust 
in  a  hairpin,  to  push  aside  a  fine  lock  of 
hair  which,  loosened,  had  fallen  across 
her  eyes. 

"Mother,"  she  said  to  Mrs.  Leggatt 
the  next  morning  as  she  helped  her  with 
the  household  duties  of  the  day, 
"mother,  when  does  a  man  first  fall  in 
love?" 

Mrs.  Leggatt  stopped  in  the  work  she 
was  doing.  Had  she  been  Christina  and 
the  question  had  been  asked  by  Anne, 
she  would  have  continued  her  work  with- 
out a  pause. 

"Why  do  you  ask  that,  Dorothy?"  she 
inquired. 

"I — I  was  reading  in  one  of  the  books 
father  has  on  the  bookshelves " 
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One  of  those  yellow-backed  books?" 

"Yes." 

"What  were  you  reading?" 

"About — about  a  boy  of  just  seven- 
teen falling  in  love." 

Mrs.  Leggatt  took  her  daughter's  face 
in  her  hands  and  looked  sadly  into  her 
eyes. 

"Are  you  beginning  to  think  of  these 
things  already?"  she  asked. 

"Why — already?  I've  got  my  hair 
up. 

"That  doesn't  make  a  woman  of  vou, 
mv  dear,"  replied  Mrs.  Leggatt,  and  she 
tried  to  convince  her  heart  that  that  was 
true.  "You  oughtn't  to  read  those  books 
yet.  They  weren't  written  for  little 
girls." 

"But  I'm  not  a  little  girl." 

Mrs.  Leggatt  smiled  and  took  away 
her  hands. 

"You  say  that  as  if  I  had  said  some- 
thing that  wasn't  kind.  Please  God 
there'll  never  come  a  time  when  vou'll 
long  to  be  able  to  say  it  of  yourself,  not 
at  least  until  the  years  compel  you  to. 
Whv  don't  you  like  to  be  a  little 
girl  ?" 

"I've  been  a  little  girl,"  said  Dorothy 
petulantly:  "it's  different  now.  I  sup- 
pose von  don't  want  to  tell  me." 

"Tell  vou  what?" 

"What  I  asked  you — when  a  man  first 
falls  in  love." 

"What  does  the  yellow-backed  book 
say?" 

"Well,  I  told  you.    It's  about  a  boy  of 


seventeen.  Can  a  boy  of  seventeen  fall 
in  love?" 

"If  the  book  says  so  I  expect  it's 
right." 

Dorothy  turned  away. 

"That's  not  an  answer,"  said  she. 

"Well,  my  dear  child — how  can  I 
answer?  A  boy  of  seventeen  may 
just  as  likely  fall  in  love  as  a 
man  of  fifty.  You  can  never  know 
when  it  will  come  to  any  one — ^man  or 


woman. 
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When  did  you  fall  in  love?"  asked 
Dorothy. 

The  poor  woman  turned  away  and 
went  on  with  her  work.  The  tears  had 
gathered  quickly  in  her  eyes.  It  was 
now  more  bitterly  than  ever  that  she  felt 
the  punishment  of  her  folly.  She  could 
not  look  her  own  child  in  the  face  to  give 
her  that  advice  and  counsel  which  every 
child  must  need.  The  very  thought  that 
Dorothy  knew  so  little  of  the  past — she 
would  not  have  asked  such  questions  had 
it  been  present  in  her  mind — filled  her 
with  a  sense  of  dread  for  that  moment 
when  she  must  come  to  know  and  under- 
stand it  all. 

But  something  in  the  line  of  her  shoul- 
ders as  she  turned  away  brought  the  con- 
sciousness of  it  quickly  to  Dorothy's 
mind.  In  a  moment  she  was  at  her 
mother's  side,  her  arms  about  her  neck. 
She  guessed,  but  did  not  know  even  then. 
Only  the  faintest  rumours  of  that  scan- 
dal had  ever  reached  her  ears.  Being  a 
child,  and  in  the  very  house  where  it  had 
happened,  no  one  had  ever  spoken  of  it 
to  her  as,  at  the  time,  they  had  spoken 
freely  of  it  in  Eckington.  Mr.  Allen  had 
been  sent  away.  For  many  days  her 
mother  had  been  in  tears,  and  for  many 
weeks  had  never  ventured  out  of  the 
house  until  it  was  dark.  A  sense  of 
shame  and  disgrace  had  fallen  upon  the 
family,  repelling  all  childish  curiosity. 
She  had  asked  no  questions  at  the  time 
and,  since  then,  life  had  gone  on  in  its 
accustomed  ways.  She  had  almost  for- 
gotten it. 

But  now  upon  an  impulse,  she  knew 
that  what  she  had  always  guessed  was 
true.  Her  mother  had  loved  Mr.  Allen. 
With  that  knowledge  came  rushing  the 
thousand  possibilities  vaguely,  nebu- 
lously, to  her  mind. 
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"Dearest,"  she  whispered,  "rm  so 
sorry — I  didn't  mean  it  like  that." 

The  little  courage  which  the  wretched 
woman  still  possessed  was  lifted  by  her 
daughter's  pity. 

'Like  what?"  said  she.    "Like  what?" 
'You  loved  Mr.  Allen,  didn't  you?" 
'Did  your  father  tell  you  that  ?" 

"No." 

"Then  how  did  you  know?" 

"I  guessed." 

For  one  moment  Mrs.  Leggatt  looked 
at  Dorothy;  one  moment  in  which  she 
yet  had  hope  to  keep  the  secret  from 
her  still.  The  moment  passed  and  then 
her  eyes  fell.  It  was  too  late.  Dorothy 
was  quite  right.  She  was  different  now. 
No  longer  was  she  a  little  girl!  Some- 
thing had  taught  her ;  some  sleeping  in- 
stinct had  awakened.  She  knew  now  the 
meaning  that  love  can  bring  into  a 
woman's  life.  There  was  nothing  she 
could  hide  from  her  now.  Often  and 
often  she  had  meant  to  give  her  a  false 
impression  concerning  Mr.  Allen's  sud- 
den departure,  but  she  had  left  it  over 
long.  It  was  too  late  now.  In  a  few 
more  months,  in  a  few  more  days,  per- 
haps, she  would  come  to  understand  it 
all.    As  her  eyes  fell,  she  shuddered. 

"Mother,"  said  Dorothy  presently, 
when  the  silence  had  expressed  the 
countless  words  which  had  passed 
through  both  their  minds,  "mother — 
do  you  think  that's  why  the  Furlongs 
don't  like  me  to  be  with  them?" 

Mrs.  Leggatt  looked  quickly  up.  A 
bright  light  of  anger  was  in  her  eyes. 
All  a  mother's  instinct  for  protection 
stirred  fiercely  in  her  then. 

"What  have  they  done?"  she  asked. 

Dorothy  told  her  of  what  had  hap- 
pened in  the  oak  tree. 

"It  wasn't  Anne  at  all,"  she  added; 
"it  was  Dicky." 

Mrs.  Leggatt  smiled  again. 

"If  it  wasn't  Anne,"  said  she,  "it 
doesn't  matter.  It's  women  who  make 
the  laws  for  women;  women  who  judge 
their  own  kind.  If  it  was  only  Dicky, 
that's  not  the  reason.  Men  don't  cen- 
sure women  who  have  loved.  It's  only 
women  who  hate  them.  Th6y  hate  them 
in  self-defence.  If  it  was  only  Dicky, 
you  needn't  mind.  P'raps  he's  in  love 
with  you  and  doesn't  know  it" 


It  was  when  she  said  that,  and  when 
she  saw  the  look  in  Dorothy's  eyes,  that 
she  would  have  given  years  from  her 
life  to  have  those  words  back  again. 

Chapter  IV 

For  the  whole  of  the  next  week,  Dicky 
waited  in  expectant  apprehension  of 
Wilfrid  appearing  at  the  oak  tree.  The 
days  of  their  friendship  were  long  over. 
No  two  boys  who  once  were  friends 
could  have  grown  more  dissimilar  in 
their  pursuits.  During  the  eighteen 
months  in  which  Dicky  had  been  away 
at  school  in  the  north,  all  ties  had  been 
severed  between  them.  The  growth  of 
Wilfrid's  mind  had  been  too  slow.  When 
he  came  back  for  his  last  holidays  Dicky 
found  that  they  had  nothing  in  common. 
Wilfrid  had  found  another  companion  at 
his  father's  school,  and  there  the  whole 
friendship  had  ended ;  not  in  enmity — not 
in  dislike.  It  had  died  because  there  was 
no  food  left  upon  which  it  could  eke  out 
the  merest  existence. 

And  now,  with  growing  apprehension, 
Dicky  waited  in  full  confidence,  believ- 
ing that  as  soon  as  he  had  heard  of  it, 
Wilfrid  would  be  drawn  by  the  glory  of 
secrecy,  and  come  at  once  to  the  oak  tree. 
But  Wilfrid  never  came. 

At  last  Dicky  grew  to  believe  that 
Dorothy  had  kept  her  dying  solemn  oath. 
She  had  not  told  any  one.  Against  all 
his  pre-conceived  ideas  he  found  she  was 
capable  of  regarding  a  secret. 

He  thought  about  this  often  at  night, 
and  with  astonishment.  For  not  only 
had  she  kept  the  secret,  she  also  herself 
had  never  appeared  at  the  oak  tree  again. 
Seeing  that  now  she  knew,  that  seemed 
rather  foolish  to  Dicky.  After  a  week, 
he  questioned  Anne  about  it. 

"I  don't  see  how  you  could  have  ex- 
pected her  to  have  done  anything  else," 
said  Anite.  "You  showed  her  plainly 
enough  that  you  didn't  want  her  to  be 
there.  She's  fearfully  sensitive.  She's 
always  thinking  that  people  don't  want 
to  speak  to  her — ^because — oh — well,  you 
know  why." 

"Why?"  asked  Dicky. 

"Her  mother,  of  course." 

"Oh  1"  That  had  never  entered  Dicky's 
head.  But  now  he  was  taking  his  first 
lessons  in  that  strange  art  of  the  little 
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things  which  guide  the  whole  course  of 
women's  Hves.  Ife  had  not  realised  till 
then  that  Dorothy's  life  might  still  be  in 
the  shadow  of  her  mother's  foil  v.  \\  hen- 
ever  he  ha<l  seen  her  himself,  the  thought 
Ik-uI  never  entered  his  head.  Xow  sud- 
denly he  Ix^came  doubly  c^/n scions  of  it; 
conscious  most  of  all  that  this  Dorothy, 
whom  he  had  <lespised,  had  a  sorrow  of 
her  very  own  to  bear,  moreover  bore  it 
bravely  too. 

As  the  thought  materialised  in  his 
mind,  he  turnecl  quickly  to  Anne. 

**Ask  her  to  come  up  to  the  tree 
again,"  said  he. 

Anne  flung  her  arms  around  his  neck. 

"Oh,  Dicky!"  she  exclaimed,  **may  I 
really?  She  will  be  so  glad.  And  you 
can  read  just  the  same.  It  won't  matter 
her  being  there.'* 

Dicky  turned  away. 

**()h,  I  don't  mean  when  I'm  there," 
said  he.  "She  wouldn't  understand  Dar- 
win. She'd  hate  it.  No — you  can  ask 
her  when  I'm  not  there.  I  shan't  be  able 
to  come  till  at  least  six  to-morrow. 
There's  a  huge  load  coming  in  in  the 
morning.  Take  her  along  with  you  to- 
morrow afternoon." 

At  three  o'clock  the  next  day,  Dicky 
heard  the  click  of  the  catch  on  the  wicket 
gate.  Without  inquiring  of  the  reason 
in  his  mind,  he  climbed  the  ladder  into 
the  mill  loft,  where  the  grey  dust  lay 
deep  like  snow  upon  the  rafters;  there 
he  watched  Anne  from  a  window  in  the 
gable  as  she  walked  along  the  road  to- 
ward the  hill. 

**Lordl"  he  said  aloud,  "I  wish  I  was 
a  girl,"  and  of  all  girls  would  have  been 
the  most  miserable  in  the  world  had  his 
wish  been  gratified. 

He  followed  her  with  his  eyes  till  she 
was  out  of  sight,  wondering,  as  he 
climbed  down  the  ladder,  what  girls 
found  to  talk  about  when  they  were 
alone.  Vov  the  next  hour  he  could  think 
of  nothing  else  but  those  two,  sitting 
there  by  themselves  in  the  oak  tree,  while 
he  had  to  pursue  his  monotonous  labours 
in  the  mill.  Loathing  his  work  as  he  did, 
the  injustice  of  it  was  almost  unbearable. 
I  Ic  kept  looking  out  of  the  window,  with 
eyes  bent  longingly  in  the  direction  of 
Bredon  Hill. 

Of  course  Dorothy  would  be  gone  be- 


fore he  could  get  there.  But  would  it 
ever  even  reach*  the  hour  of  six  when  he 
could  start?  From  the  moment  the 
clock  had  struck  four  he  would  look  at 
it  every  five  minutes.  It  occurred  to  him 
then  that  he  had  never  known  how  gro- 
tesquely long  was  the  period  of  a  man's 
life.  If  minutes  went  as  slowlv  as  that, 
it  was  well-nigh  impossible  to  have  any 
conception  of  the  three-score  years  and 
ten. 

At  half-past  four,  Mr.  Furlong  or- 
dered the  trap  to  be  got  ready,  inform- 
ingf  Dicky  that  he  was  driving  into  Per- 
shore.  He  left  instructions  for  as  much 
work  to  be  done  as  Dicky  could  well  ac- 
complish by  six  o'clock. 

"If  you  put  your  shoulder  to  the 
wheel,"  said  he,  "you'll  be  able  to  get 
away  by  six.  I  believe  in  working  under 
pressure,  it  doesn't  do  anybody  an}' 
harm." 

"I  shan't  be  later  anyhow  than  half- 
past  six,"  said  Dicky. 

Mr.  Furlong's  mind  was  easy  as  he 
drove  away.  If  he  works  till  half-past 
six,  he  thought,  I  can't  grumble.  But 
Dicky  had  not  the  faintest  intention  of 
working  for  another  moment.  No 
sooner  had  the  rumble  of  the  trap's 
wheels  died  away  along  the  road  than  he 
was  using  the  utmost  of  his  persuasions 
to  induce  one  of  the  men  in  the  mill  to  do 
the  work  for  him.  By  bribery  and  that 
corruption  of  the  way  Dicky  had  with 
him  when  his  needs  were  great,  he 
gained  his  point.  Will'um  agreed  to  do 
his  work  as  well  as  his  own.  The  six- 
pence a  week  which  Dicky  was  now  get- 
ting in  pocket  money  was  pledged  for  a 
fortnight  in  order  to  gain  his  ends. 

He  could  not  have  said  why  on  this 
afternoon  in  particular  he  was  so  anxious 
to  be  free.  The  sky  was  cloudless,  the 
sun  a  fierce  flame  in  the  heavens.  There 
were  none  of  those  tones  of  l^ht  across 
the  meadows  or  in  the  shadow  of  the 
hills  to  stir  his  interest  in  the  country- 
side. The  sun  was  bleaching  the  colour 
out  of  the  world.  Even  the  distant  for- 
ests which  could  be  as  blue  as  the  seas 
of  the  Orient,  were  paled  to  a  misty  grey. 
The  heat  was  intense.  Only  the  inces- 
sant hum  of  insects,  the  bees  in  the 
meadows,  the  dragon-flies  across  the 
reeds,  gave  evidence  that  the  world  was 
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yet  alive.  Not  a  leaf  stirred  on  the 
willow  trees.  It  was  the  insects  alone 
that  dared  to  move  on  so  hot  a  day. 

As  soon  as  he  had  made  sure  that  his 
duties  would  be  done,  Dicky  effected  his 
escape.  He  closed  the  wicket  gate  in 
silence  and  started  running  down  the 
road.  By  the  road  was  the  shortest  way. 
True,  it  was  dusty  and  hotter  there  than 
through  the  meadows.  A  flock  of  sheep 
in  the  distance,  with  the  old  shepherd  at 
their  heels,  raised  a  white  cloud  of  dust 
that  hung  about  them  as  they  walked. 
But  Dicky  chose  the  road. 

"Afternoon,  Master  Dicky,"  said  the 
shepherd,  *"  'e  be  in  a  fair  hurry  for  a 
hot  day." 

Dicky  wiped  the  perspiration  from  his 
forehead. 

"Mr.  Angel,"  he  said,  coming  up  close 
to  the  shepherd's  side,  "don't  ever  say 
you  saw  me  out  here  this  afternoon." 

"I  woan't,  indeed,"  said  the  shepherd 
slowly;  "but  look  you,  supposin'  Tm 
asked — what  be  I  to  do  then?" 

"I  suppose  you  wouldn't  tell  a  lie?" 
suggested  Dicky. 

"No — indeed  no,"  said  the  shepherd. 
"How  could  I  do  that  if  I  were  asked 
fair  an*  square?  How  could  I  say  I 
didn't  see  you  when  I  did?" 

"You  mightn't  have  seen  me,"  said 
Dicky,  "if  Td  gone  by  the  meadows ;  but 
I  should  have  been  out  all  the  same. 
You  can't  work  in  a  mill  on  a  day  like 
this.  I  can't.  Well — that's  what  you 
can  do — imagine  I  went  by  the  meadows 
— ^you  needn't  really  have  seen  me  at  all. 
I  don't  suppose  you'll  be  asked  anyhow." 

Feeling  then  that  he  had  wasted 
enough  time  over  a  purely  hypothetical 
possibility,  Dicky  went  on  with  lengthy 
strides.  The  shepherd  followed  behind 
with  his  sheep,  watching  his  swiftly 
diminishing  figure. 

"That's  right  enough,"  said  he  to  him- 
self, "if  he'd  gone  by  the  meadows ;  but 
if  Mr.  Furlong  asks  me  did  I  see  'en 
on  the  road,  what  be  I  to  do  then  but  say 
I  did?  Mrs.  Angel  might  know  sum- 
muat  else  I  could  say.  I'm  dommed  if 
I  do." 

In  less  than  twenty  minutes,  Dicky 
had  reached  the  foot  of  the  hill,  had 
stopped,  breathless,  to  whistle  the  call. 
Before  he  had  finished  it,  there  came  the 


answering  whistle  from  the  oak  tree  and, 
as  he  mounted  the  steep  hill  path,  he  lis- 
tened keenly  for  the  sound  of  voices. 
Everything  was  silent.  A  heron  soared 
over  the  hill  through  the  burnished  blue 
of  the  sky,  sinking  down  to  the  trees  that 
clustered  by  the  river.  Dicky  watched 
that  great  comprehensive  sweeping  of 
the  wings.  In  the  vast  silence  about  him, 
it  almost  seemed  that  he  could  hear  the 
whirr  of  the  beating  pinions  as  the  great 
bird  passed  overhead. 

As  soon  as  he  had  partially  gained  his 
breath,  he  set  to  the  same  pace  again  up 
the  hill.  Presently  he  saw  the  figure  of 
Anne  descending  to  meet  him.  Then 
she  was  alone.  Imperceptibly  his  pace 
slackened  in  a  scarcely  conscious  sense 
of  disappointment. 

"What  is  it  ?"  he  asked  before  she  had 
reached  his  side. 

**I  thought  you  weren't  coming  till 
after  six,"  said  Anne.  "Dorothy's  still 
there."  ,  ^^| 

"Oh — well,  it  doesn't  matter,"  said 
Dicky.  "If  she  doesn't  like  my  reading, 
she'll  have  to  put  up  with  it.  I  got 
Will'um  to  do  my  work.  Father's  gone 
in  to  Pershore." 

"I  don't  expect  she'll  mind,"  said 
Anne.  | 

It  was  full  of  embarrassment,  that 
meeting  of  theirs  in  the  oak  tree.  Dicky 
felt  the  warmth  in  his  cheeks,  and  said 
it  was  the  hottest  day  they  had  had  that 
year.  Dorothy  leaned  uncomfortably 
against  one  of  the  branches  with  a  none 
too  certain  foothold.  She  felt  as  though 
everything  were  slipping  from  beneath 
her  feet.  Even  the  consciousness  of  be- 
ing so  high  above  the  ground  made  her 
feel  suddenly  ill-at-ease. 

"Where  are  you  going  to  sit?"  asked 
Dicky,  "because  I'm  going  to  read.  I 
suppose  you'd  better  lie  in  the  hammock, 
hadn't  vou?" 

"No — I  can  sit  here  easily,"  she  re- 
plied. "I  can  sit  on  the  platform,  Dicky. 
You  always  have  the  hammock,  don't 
you  ?" 

"Did  Anne  say  that  ?"  he  asked. 

"I  said  you  liked  it,"  said  Anne;  "but 
we  take  it  in  turns.  It's  your  turn  to- 
day.   That's  what  I  told  Dorothy." 

Dicky  spread  out  the  hammock,  then 
looked  at  Dorothy. 
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"In  you  get,"  said  he.  And  she  obeyed. 

For  half  an  hour  then,  Dicky's  voice 
made  a  dim  monotonous  note  in  the  si- 
lence of  the  day.  He  found  the  Origin 
of  Species  more  difficult  to  understand 
then  than  he  had  done  at  other  times. 
The  passages  seemed  more  complex.  He 
was  scarcely  aware  that  there  were  mo- 
ments when  his  eyes  wandered  from  the 
printed  page  to  the  profile  of  Dorothy's 
face  as  she  lay  in  the  hammock.  He  did 
not  realise  that  it  is  difficult  to  follow  the 
intricate  law  of  Evolution,  considering 
at  the  same  time  the  suddenly  discovered 
beauties  of  a  woman's  face.  Anne  had 
been  quite  right.  Dorothy  was  a  pret- 
tier girl  since  she  had  put  up  her  hair. 
He  could  not  follow  what  difference  it 
had  made.  He  did  not  even  know  where 
her  prettiness  lay.  It  had  not  been  in 
the  nature  of  his  instinct  in  Art  to  con- 
sider the  beauties  of  line  in  a  woman's 
face.  He  did  not  perceive  in  the  warm 
fulness  of  her  lips  that  promise  of  ca- 
resses— a  promise  which  has  beauty  in 
itself. 

It  did  not  appeal  to  him  that  the  whole 
line  of  her  face,  from  her  forehead  to  her 
throat,  had  a  grace  of  proportion,  that 
the  grey  eyes  were  set  honestly  and  wide 
apart.  It  was  more  he  liked  the  charac- 
ter he  saw ;  yet  character  there  was  little. 
A  certain  degree  of  patience,  a  great  look 
of  fidelity  in  the  eyes,  a  need  for  great 
love  that  lay  in  the  half -drooping  corners 
aA  hje.rfpQ^tjti, 

Butqff^-gat^ara^ter  this  was  all.  She 
had  few  <j>f|t)^.^pbtleties  of  her  sex,  none 
of  its  brilliant  flashes  of  a  superior  in- 
telligence. Yet  the  character  he  found 
there  made  Dicky  say  to  himself  that 
Anne  was  right.  Dorothy  was  prettier 
since  she  had  put  up  her  hair.  Think- 
ing all  these  things,  he  went  on  reading 
aloud,  wondering  why  the  Origin  of 
Species  was  so  difficult  to  understand. 

"Getting  tired  of  it?"  he  asked  pres- 
ently, looking  up  from  the  pages. 

Both  of  them  stirred  quickly  and  em-  ' 
phatically  declared  that  they  were  not. 
He  was  surprised  at  the  sound  of  gen- 
uine interest  in  their  voices,  not  realising 
that  he  had  asked  because  he  was  getting 
tired  of  it  himself. 

Presently  Anne  laid  down  her  work.  • 

"Wait  a  moment,  Dicky,"  she  said. 


"Dorothy,  did  I  give  you  a  piece  of  that 
stuflF  to  hold  when  we  came  up?" 

Dorothy  shook  her  head. 

"Well,  just  see  if  you're  lying  on  it  in 
the  hammock." 

Dicky  waited.  The  piece  of  material 
was  not  to  be  found.  Anne  rolled  up 
the  sewing  in  her  lap. 

"I  shall  have  to  go  back,"  said  she. 
"I  must  get  this  finished  to-day,  and  I've 
left  a  piece  behind  me."  She  rose  to  her 
feet.  Dorothy  began  slowly  to  descend 
from  the  hammock. 

"Are  you  both  going?"  exclaimed 
Dicky. 

"I  must,"  said  Anne. 

"I  suppose  I'd  better,"  said  Dorothy. 

Dicky  shut  up  the  book. 

"Oh,  I  say !  What  awful  rot !  After 
sweating  all  this  way  out  here." 

The  sublime  selfishness  of  his  sex  did 
not  seem  to  appeal  to  any  of  them.  The 
world  is  full  of  women  who  are  content 
to  listen  to  the  Origin  of  Species;  the 
world  is  full  of  men  who  expect  such 
contentment  of  them.  Here  they  were, 
studying  Darwin's  law  of  Selection,  with 
the  very  law  taking  force  under  their 
eyes,  and  none  of  them,  not  even  Dicky 
himself,  had  understood  a  word  of  what 
he  had  been  reading. 

"Dorothy  needn't  ceme,"  said  Anne. 
In  the  back  of  her  heart,  far  behind  her 
own  consciousness,  she  had  determined 
that  Dorothy  should  stay. 

"Well,  I  don't  suppose  she  cares  very 
much  for  the  reading,"  said  Dicky,  hop- 
ing, without  knowing  it,  that  he  might 
put  it  to  her  pride  to  stay. 

Dorothy  looked  from  one  to  the 
other. 

"But  p'raps  you  wouldn't  care  to  go 
alone,  Anne?"  she  asked,  and  put  it  to 
the  pride  of  Anne  that  she  might  say 
she  would. 

"Of  course  I  don't  mind  going  alone," 
declared  Anne,  and  started  quickly  to 
climb  to  the  ground. 

"Don't  tell  the  pater  where  I  am  when 
he  comes  back,"  Dicky  called  out  after 
her.  "Will'um's  going  to  say  I  left  off 
at  a  quarter-past  six."' 

Anne  made  her  promise.  She  smiled 
when  she  reached  the  ground. 

"Who'd  ever  have  thought,"  she  said 
to  herself.    "He  used  to  call  her  a  little 
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ass.     I  wonder  if  he  got  away  on  pur- 
pose." 

High  up  in  the  oak  tree,  as  she  de- 
scended the  hill,  Anne  heard  the  droning 
note  of  Dicky's  voice  as  he  started  read- 
ing once  more.  With  every  step  it  grew 
fainter  until,  at  last,  she  heard  it  no  more. 
The  thought  sped  across  her  mind  that 
he  must  have  stopped  altogether.  She 
smiled  once  more. 

Chapter  V 

Solemnly  Dicky  read  of  the  habits  of 
crustaceans  while  Dorothy  lay  back  on 
her  cushion  in  the  hammock  and  watched 
his  face.  Whenever  he  looked  in  her  di- 
rection, her  eyes  were  swift  to  the  dense 
canopy  of  leaves  overhead.  Not  once 
did  their  several  glances  meet.  Still 
Dicky  read  on,  the  words  coming  sIo\ver 
and  slower,  laboured  and  more  laboured 
in  their  meaning,  until  he  scarcely  real- 
ised the  sense  of  it  at  all. 

"Sure  you're  not  tired  of  it?"  he  asked 
again. 

Most  earnestly  Dorothy  assured  him 
she  was  not. 

"He  must  have  been  a  wonderful  old 
man — Darwin,"  said  Dicky,  and  he 
closed  the  book  with  his  finger  marking 
the  page. 

"Wonderful,"  said  Dorothy. 

"Fancy  to  have  thought  all  that  out, 
steadily,  for  years  and  years,  and  then  to 
write  it  all  down.  I'd  like  to  do 
something  that'ud  take  me  years  and 
years." 

'Something  at  the  mill?" 
'Lord,  no !    I  hate  the  mill !" 

"Do  what  then?" 

"Paint  a  picture." 

"Yes — ^Anne  told  me." 

Told  you  what?" 

'About  your  wanting  to  be  a  painter." 

Dicky  laid  down  the  book.  There 
were  things  more  interesting  to  him  just 
then  than  the  Origin  of  Species, 

"Anne  doesn't  really  know,"  said  he, 
and  then,  as  he  looked  at  her,  she  looked 
back  at  him,  and  he  thought  it  seemed  as 
if  she  would  understand  everything. 
"It's  no  good  really  telling  Anne,"  he 
went  on.  "She's  an  awful  brick,  but  I 
can  see  she  doesn't  know.  It's  no  good 
really  telling  her." 
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Dorothy  turned  round  on  her  cushion 
and,  in  a  voice  half  whispering,  half 
pleading — 

"Tell  me,"  she  said. 

"You'd  only  laugh  at  me,"  he  replied. 
"Anne  'ud  laugh,  too.  The  pater  'ud  be 
mad." 

"I  wouldn't  laugh,  Dicky,"  said  she. 

That  was  the  first  time  in  his  life  that 
Dicky  really  knew  he  had  heard  the  voice 
of  a  woman.  He  looked  out  through  a 
window  in  the  foliage  of  the  oak  tree. 
The  sun  was  dropping  slow  through  the 
heavens,  the  humming  insects  were  wing- 
ing homeward  with  their  spoil.  Far 
away  on  the  road  to  Little  Cumberton 
he  could  see  an  old  man,  stepping  it 
slowly  through  the  dust  in  the  shadow  of 
the  hedges.  A  bundle  was  on  his  shoul- 
der. His  back  was  bent.  Further  away 
still,  in  a  bend  where  the  river  lay  open 
in  the  meadows,  the  red  cattle  and  the 
white  were  knee-deep  in  the  silver  water. 
He  thought  the  world  was  very  wonder- 
ful. 

"I'm  going  to  be  a  painter,"  he  said, 
turning  suddenly.  "One  of  these  days 
I'm  going  to  leave  the  mill.  I  don't  care 
what  any  one  says.  If  the  pater  doesn't 
let  me  go,  I  shall  run  away." 

"You  won't  leave  Eckington,  Dicky?" 
she  asked  quickly. 

"Leave  Eckington!"  he  laughed,  and 
it  hurt  right  in  her  heart.  "What's  the 
good  of  Eckington?  I  shall  go  to  Lon- 
don." 

She  looked  away  and  was  silent.  Who 
could  sav  how  much  of  the  future  she 
saw  then?  Women  have  that  sight  of 
which  a  man  knows  nothing. 

For  that  instant  Dicky  had  been  rid- 
ing in  the  vault  of  heaven  on  the  clouds 
of    his    ambition.      When    suddenly    he. 
realised  her  silence,  he  came  to  earth. 

"Would  you  mind  if  I  went  to  Lon- 
don?" 

Still  she  looked  away  and  still  was 
silent.  But  in  those  days  Dicky  knew 
nothing  of  women's  silences.  He  had 
yet  to  learn  how  it  is  in  the  things  she 
leaves  undone,  the  words  she  leaves  un- 
said, a  woman  says  more  a  thousand 
times  then  ever  is  asked  of  her.  She 
was  telling  him  then  that  she  loved  him 
with  every  beating  of  her  heart,  with 
every  silence  of  her  lips.    Dicky  thought 
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she  did  not  care  even  enough  to  answer, 
and  longed  to  make  her  say  that  she 
would  mind  his  going,  but  knew  no 
means  to  accomplish  his  desire.  He  saw 
her  hand  lying  idly  over  the  side  of  the 
hammock,  and  wondered  if  he  touched 
it  what  she  would  say. 

After  long  moments  he  asked  her  if 
she  believed  in  palmistry.  At  the  unex- 
pected question,  she  turned  with  lifted 
eyebrows  and  with  puzzled  eyes. 

"Anne's  got  a  book,"  said  he,  holding 
out  his  hand.  "That's  the  line  of  Fate 
and  these  are  the  lines  of  Art.  The  book 
says  I  shall  do  something  in  Art.  I — I 
wonder  if  you'll  ever  do  anything." 

With  all  ingenuousness  she  held  out 
her  palm  for  him  to  see.  He  took  her 
hand  timidlv  in  his.  However  cold  the 
blood  may  be,  hands  can  be  warm.  It 
is  not  a  bodily  warmth,  but  the  very 
touch  of  them  can  tingle  through  the 
veins.  Both  felt  the  sudden  warmth 
within  them  as  his  fingers  closed  over 
her  wrists.  For  this  is  the  first  caress 
of  lovers  and,  in  those  early  moments, 
means  as  much  as  any  touching  of  the 
lips. 

The  power  of  speech  was  gone  from 
Dicky  then.  He  could  only  sit  in  silence 
holding  her  hand,  looking  at  the  lines 
upon  her  palms,  yet  seeing  only  the 
smooth  skin,  following  only  the  lines  of 
her  arm  to  where  the  sleeve  of  her  dress 
hid  it  from  his  eyes. . 

In  moments,  Dorothy  watched  his 
face,  wondering  why  he  had  spoken  of 
palmistry,  seeing  he  had  said  nothing  of 
it  since.  At  the  hazardous  risk  of  los- 
ing the  touch  of  his  hand,  she  took  her 
own  away  and  shifted  her  position  in  the 
hammock.  While  she  was  moving  Dicky 
(lid  nothing;  but  when  she  had  settled 
dftwn  again,  he  leaned  forward  as  cas- 
ually as  he  could  to  where  her  hand  lay 
out  on  the  hammock's  edge.  In  the  firm 
belief  that  he  had  concealed  his  own 
clumsiness,  he  took  it  in  his  own  once 
more. 

She  caught  a  short  breath  in  her 
throat.  She  knew  now.  He  had  never 
meant  to  talk  of  palmistry  at  all.  It 
had  been  worth  the  risk  to  learn  so 
much. 

There  then  for  long  minutes  they  sat 
without  speaking.     At  last,  with  ready 


apprehension,  Dicky's  fingers  stroked  the 
softness  of  her  wrist.  Neither  because 
she  wanted  to,  nor  because  she 
thought  she  ought,  Dorothy  was  about 
to  take  her  hand  away.  But  his  fingers 
were  ready,  and  his  fingers  held  her 
fast. 

"Does  it  matter  ?"  he  whispered. 

And  she  whispered  it  did  not. 

So  he  still  caressed  her  hands.  Lest 
she  might  become  nervous  of  it  again, 
from  time  to  time  he  made  remarks,  the 
most  casual  in  the  world. 

"Do  you  like  it  up  here?"  he  asked. 

Dorothy  nodded  her  head. 

Again,  after  a  long  pause,  he  inquired 
if  she  had  told  Wilfrid  of  their  secret. 

"No,"  said  she. 

"Why  not?" 

"I  knew  you  weren't  friends  with  him 
now — ^besides,  Anne  made  me  swear." 

Dicky  looked  for  one  instant  in  her 
eyes  and  then  made  up  his  mind.  How- 
ever daring  a  thing  it  was  to  do,  he 
meant  to  do  it  then.  Whatever  it  cost, 
and  if  she  would  never  speak  to  him 
again,  his  determination  was  fixed.  With 
his  heart  hammering  in  his  breast  and  a 
hot  wind  beating  on  his  forehead,  he 
bent  suddenly  over  her  hand,  kissing  the 
fingers  that  he  held. 

There  was  one  moment  of  a  vibrating 
pause.  Their  hearts  were  leaping  in  a 
wild  excitement.  Something  had  hap- 
pened, something  had  been  said  in  si- 
lence, a  thousand  times  more  sudden  and 
arresting  than  if  a  voice  had  hailed  them 
from  the  hill  below.  He  knew  what  it 
meant ;  she  knew  what  it  meant.  It  was 
the  suddenness  of  it  that  frightened  them 
both. 

Dorothy  looked  at  him  with  burning 
cheeks. 

"We  ought  to  be  going,"  she  said  in  a 
breath. 

Having  carried  out  his  intention, 
Dicky  was  ready  to  obey.  In  silence 
they  climbed  down  from  the  oak  tree. 
In  silence,  through  all  that  distance  from 
the  hill,  they  walked  back  toward  Eck- 
ington. 

When  at  the  mill  they  parted,  Dicky 
spoke  at  last. 

"Are  you  angry  with  me?"  he  said. 

Dorothy  just  shpok  her  head  and 
smiled, 
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Chapter  VI 
In  a  few  hours  Dicky  had  discovered 
a  new  world.  He  had  crossed  the  plains, 
had  penetrated  into  the  deep  shadows  of 
the  valleys,  had  mounted  the  high  hills 
and  now,  upon  the  other  side,  there 
stretched  before  him,  at  his  feet,  a  land 
of  gold,  a  land  of  sunshine,  a  land  of 
such  promise  as  made  his  heart  leap  and 
the  blood  go  racing  in  his  veins. 

He  was  in  love;  wildly,  passionately, 
overwhelmingly  in  love.  The  sudden- 
ness of  it  bewildered  him,  yet  he  won- 
dered constantly  in  his  thoughts  why  he 
had  not  found  out  his  love  for  Dorothy 
years  and  years  ago. 

Again  and  again  he  told  himself  that 
it  must  have  been  meant  from  the  begin- 
ning. Then  why  had  he  only  learned  it 
now?  He,  too,  remembered  how  he  had 
thought  her  a  little  fool.  He  laughed 
aloud  in  the  darkness  as  he  lay  in  bed 
that  night,  calling  the  thoughts  back  to 
his  mind.  A  little  fool!  She  was  the 
most  wonderful  creature  in  the  world! 
He  said  her  name  aloud — Dorothy ;  then 
lay  there  listening  to  the  echoes  of  it  as 
they  reverberated  down  into  the  very 
depths  of  his  consciousness. 

At  sunrise  he  was  awake.  Sleep  is  no 
luxury  to  a  boy  in  love.  Indeed,  he  may 
dream,  but  the  night  is  wasted  when  no 
dreams  have  come.  In  the  daytime,  with 
all  his  thoughts,  he  makes  the  world  be 
full  of  her.  She  sings  in  the  throat  of 
every  thrush,  her  voice  is  there  in  the 
tinkling  music  of  the  running  brook,  she 
whispers  in  the  leaves  that  rustle  to  each- 
gentle  wind.  There  is  nothing  living  in 
the  world  but  her. 

Before  the  sun  was  well  into  the 
heavens,  Dicky  was  making  his  way  up 
the  pathway  on  Bredon  Hill.  The  clocks 
of  the  churches  in  Little  Cumberton  and 
Eckington  rang  out  the  hour  of  five  in  a 
distant  chorus  as  he  climbed  the  branches 
into  the  oak  tree.  This  was  where  it 
had  all  happened.  There  was  the  ham- 
mock in  which  she  lay.  He  stood  look- 
ing at  it  with  all  that  awe  and  wonder  of 
a  pilgrim  at  a  shrine.  There,  indeed,  the 
miracle  had  been  wrought ;  there  he  had 
held  her  hand,  there  looked  into  her  eyes 
and  seen  the  whole  meaning  of  life,  why 
the  earth  had  been  made  and  he  been 
born  in  it.    There  was  no  need  now  for 


the  smallness  of  a  fieldmouse  or  the 
nimbleness  of  a  wren.  He  had  discov- 
ered why  God  had  made  the  world.  It 
was  that  he,  Dicky,  might  love  Dorothy 
as  no  man  had  ever  loved  a  woman  be- 
fore. 

For  long  moments  he  stood  by  the  side 
of  the  hammock,  living  again  that  hour 
when  they  had  been  alone ;  living  in  swift 
imagination  the  countless  hours  that  lay 
before  them.  There  was  some  purpose 
in  it,  he  knew  that.  Not  knowing  what 
purpose  it  was,  he  fulfilled  it  in  all  the 
blindness  of  his  desire. 

In  a  little  cupboard  they  had  built  out 
of  an  old  box  on  the  platform,  Dicky 
kept  the  paint  box  Christina  had  given 
him,  together  with  all  the  impedimenta 
he  required.  To  this  cupboard  he  went, 
almost  unconscious  of  the  need  that 
urged  him.  The  world  was  there  below 
him.  With  the  divine  conceit  of  a  boy 
in  love,  with  that  outrageous  pride  of 
power,  he  set  to  work  to  paint  a  picture 
of  the  world,  a  picture  of  all  life,  of  all 
romance.  He  painted  a  picture  of  the 
sun. 

This  was  the  greatest  failure  he  had 
made.  Away  beyond  him  in  that  white 
light  of  heat,  the  fields,  the  river,  the 
whole  country  side  was  lying  breathless 
in  pale  sunshine.  There  was  no  form  to 
mould,  no  lines  were  there  to  draw.  The 
river  moved  through  fields  of  gold  and, 
like  a  serpent  gliding  through  the  shim- 
mering grass,  vanished  in  silver  mist, 
that  had  no  beginning  and  no  end.  Such 
shadows  of  the  trees  as  fell  were  toned  in 
gold,  transparent  as  a  dragon-fly's  wing. 
No  subject  was  there  there  for  him  to 
paint  but  the  greatest  subject  of  all — 
Romance — the  breathing,  golden,  all- 
effulgent  light  whose  soul  and  being  is 
the  very  sun  itself.  Dicky  painted  a  pic- 
ture of  the  sun. 

For  two  hours  he  sat  there.  At  last 
he  rose  and  put  his  paints  away  in  the 
cupboard.  For  one  moment  he  looked 
at  the  sheet  of  paper  in  his  hand.  It 
was  all  white,  as  spotless  as  when  he  had 
torn  it  from  the  block.  He  had  done 
nothing.  This  was  the  greatest  failure 
he  had  made,  the  greatest  failure  which 
had  brought  him  nearest  to  success. 

That  picture  took  him  ten  years  to 
paint,  and  he  began  it  that  day  in  the 
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oak  tree.  Now  every  one  knows  Richard 
Furlong's  picture  called — ^Romance.  It 
is  not  so  many  years  ago  since  it  passed 
into  the  possession  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  the  same  picture  which 
that  early  morning  he  began  with  a 
blank  white  sheet  of  paper. 

Chapter  VII 

The  days  of  Dicky's  love-making  came 
and  went.  Their  passing  was  so  swift 
he  could  not  mark  their  going.  It  was 
autumn  again  and  the  oak  leaves  were 
red  before  he  could  believe  the  summer 
had  really  gone. 

They  had  been  alone  a  great  deal  to- 
gether. Dorothy  would  accompany  him 
long  distances  into  the  country  to  sit  be- 
side him  while  he  sketched.  His  energy 
for  work  then  was  uncontrolled.  Yet 
during  all  that  time  he  had  never  touched 
her  hand  again  or  said  one  word  of  what 
had  passed  when  they  were-  alone  to- 
gether in  the  oak  tree. 

For  long  hours  at  night,  Dorothy 
would  lie  awake  with  wondering  mind. 
She  loved.  She  was  content  with  that. 
In  the  shallows  of  her  heart  she  believed 
that  Dicky  loved  her.  He  kept  her 
closely  with  him  wherever  he  went.  But 
in  the  quiet  depths  of  her  consciousness 
— those  depths  which  a  woman  only 
fathoms  when  her  heart  is  beating  in  the 
stillness  of  the  night — she  was  unsatis- 
fied with  the  progress  of  their  love. 
Something  was  needed  to  make  it  live 
with  that  burning  reality  which  love  . 
meant  to  her.  In  what  it  lacked  she 
could  not  guess.  He  might  take  her 
hand  again ;  he  might  kiss  it  again  as  he 
had  done  that  day  in  the  oak  tree.  He 
might  eve'n  kiss  her  lips.  And  when  she 
thought  of  that,  her  heart  throbbed 
wildly  in  her  breast ;  she  laid  her  head  in 
faintness  on  her  pillow,  murmuring  his 
name  beneath  her  breath. 

But  none  of  these  things  did  Dicky 
do.  He  had  caught  the  first  meaning  of 
Romance  and,  as  a  boy  when  he  catches 
the  first  butterfly  of  the  year,  feared  as 
yet  to  touch  it  with  his  hands  lest  he 
should  bruise  its  wings. 

As  surely  as  the  day  must  vanish  into 
night,  the  night  unfold  its  darkness  and 
set  free  the  day  once  more,  so  surely  did 
Dicky   know   that    the    moment   would 


come  when  Dorothy  would  be  in  his 
arms  and  his  lips  be  seeking  hers.  So 
the  thousand  lovers  proved  their  love. 
But  his  was  like  no  other  love  the  world 
had  ever  known.  In  those  first  days 
when  he  had  seen  Romance,  such  proof 
of  love  as  this  would  have  brought  it  all 
to  earth.  It  was  in  the  spirit  of  it  he 
lived ;  in  the  spirit  of  it  he  worked  with 
an  untiring  energy  while  Dorothy  sat  be- 
side him,  waiting  for  the  hour  when  she 
might  truly  know. 

And  so  the  days  of  summer  fell  be- 
hind them  into  autumn.  One  night  as 
she  passed  her  daughter's  room,  Mrs. 
Leggatt  stopped,  hearing  the  sound  of 
sobbing  from  within.  She  listened, 
making  doubly  sure.  Then  she  turned 
the  handle  and  went  in. 

"Dorothy?"  she  whispered. 

The  sobbing  ceased. 

"What  is  it?"  she  asked  and  knelt  be- 
side the  bed,  ."What  is  it?  Aren't  you 
well?" 

A  broken  voice  assured  her  that  she 
was. 

"Then  what's  the  matter?" 

There  was  no  reply.  It  needed  the 
gentleness  of  her  arms,  the  quiet,  sooth- 
ing fingers  on  her  daughter's  head,  be- 
fore Mrs.  Leggatt  could  bring  the  story 
from  Dorothy's  lips.  Mrs.  Leggatt's 
heart  misgave  her  as  she  listened.  The 
world  was  very  old ;  was  very  changeless 
in  the  midst  of  all  its  changes.  Adam 
and  Eve  might  well,  indeed,  have  been 
turned  out  of  the  Garden,  but  they  had 
'only  been  driven  into  the  world.  She 
laid  her  head  upon  Dorothy's  pillow,  add- 
ing a  sigh  to  her  daughter's  tears  when 
the  little  story  was  ended. 

"But  if  you're  sure  he  loves  you,"  she 
asked  presently,  "isn't  that  enough?" 

Dorothv  was  silent. 

"Isn't  "it?  Isn't  it?"  persisted  Mrs. 
Leggatt.  "What  more  can  you  want  but 
that?" 

"But  he  doesn't  say  so,"  whispered 
Dorothy.  "He  doesn't  show  it.  Never 
— not  once  since  that  first  day  when — 
when  he — held  my  hand  and — ^then — 
kissed  it.  He  asked  me  that  day  if  I  was 
angry.  Perhaps  when  I  only  shook  my 
head  he  didn't  understand  that  I  meant 
— no.  But  I  know  he'd  wanted  to  take 
my  hand.    It  hadn't  been  anything  to  do 
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with  looking  at  the  lines,  because  I  took 
it  away  to  see,  and  he  got  it  back  again 
as  soon  as  he  could." 

In  the  darkness,  Mrs.  Leggatt  smiled ; 
a  smile  in  which  no  thought  of  laughter 
lay  concealed.  You  smile  at  memories 
that  only  bring  you  pain ;  it  is  the  gentle 
smile  of  recognition.    That  is  all. 

"Well — if  he  wishes  to  be  with  you 
now,"  she  said,  "isn't  that  proof  enough  ? 
Isn't  that  all  that  you  need?  It  is  so 
easy  to  get  more,  and  when  it  comes  it's 
always  more  than  you  ask.  'The  little 
more  and  how  much  it  seems — *  I  must 
read  Browning  to  you.  It  was  read  to 
me  once.  But  it's  never  the  little  more 
you  get,  for  the  little  more  is  the  very 
edge  and  then — oh — what  more  do  you 
want  ?" 

"If  he — if  only  he "  she  could  not 

bring  herself  to  say  the  words. 

"If  only  he  kissed  you,  Dorothy — is 
that  it?  Oh,  he'll  do  that  one  day,  my 
little  girl ;  why  should  you  want  it  now  ? 
He  may  love  you  to-day  better  than  ever 
he  will  in  his  life  again.  Oh — isn't  it 
the  world? — it's  the  world  all  over  again! 
Be  content,  my  dear,  be  content  with 
little.  It  is  just  the  more  a  woman  wants 
which  makes  the  much  more  that  she 
gets.  Be  content  with  little — it  is 
enough." 

She  could  give  no  better  advice  than 
this.  In  her  good-hearted  but  foolish 
way  the  poor  woman  could  not  find  it  in 
her  conscience  to  adopt  an  attitude  of 
stem  reproval.  Her  own  folly  was 
known.  How  could  she  pose  in  virtuous 
censure  of  this  very  passion  to  which  she 
herself   had   given   way?     It   was   the 


world,  she  had  said,  it  was  the  world 
all  over  again.  It  stirred  up  memories 
which  for  years  she  had  striven  to  sub- 
due. She  could  only  speak  from  them. 
All  she  said  was  true — only  too  true, 
with  that  painful  truth  which  comes  from 
bitter  experience.  But  it  was  no  advice 
from  a  mother  to  her  child. 

She  may  have  thought  her  words  con- 
tained a  warning,  saving  Dorothy  from 
the  abyss  into  which  she  herself  had  fall- 
en, but  their  effect  was  far  from  what 
she  supposed.  The  great  tide  of  Nature 
which  turns  in  every  woman  at  such  an 
age  had  fully  turned  in  Dorothy  then. 
She  loved  Dicky  with  her  whole  heart 
and  understanding.  There  was  nothing 
else  in  Life  for  her  but  this.  To  that 
end,  therefore,  of  its  complete  and  per- 
fect comprehension,  she  set  the  whole 
purpose  of  her  mind.  Nothing  more 
than  this  was  to  be  gained.  She  knew 
nothing  of,  nor  cared  for,  the  develop- 
ment it  brought  her.  The  moment  a 
girl  becomes  a  woman,  her  development 
is  complete.  She  can  become  no  more. 
The  experiences  of  Life  lie  still  in  front 
of  her;  they  harden  or  soften  as  they 
come.  But  in  the  development  of  pur- 
pose in  her  soul,  the  journey  of  a  wo- 
man's life  finds  its  completion  when  love 
comes  knocking  at  her  heart,  and,  in  an- 
swer to  its  summons,  she  steps  forth  into 
the  light  of  womanhood. 

To  Dorothy,  the  advice  her  mother 
had  given  her  served  only  to  quicken  her 
mind  to  its  end.  If  it  were  not  the  little 
more  which  she  needed,  but  the  much 
more  she  would  get,  what  was  that  more, 
and  could  it  ever  be  too  much? 


{To  be  continued) 
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The  Good  Girl.    By  Vincent  O'Sullivan. 
The  Widow  Woman.    By  Charles  Lee. 
Paul  Carah,  Cornishman.     By  Charles  Lee. 
Our  Little  Town,  and  Other  Cornish  Tales 
and  Fancies.    By  Charles  Lee. 


The  Permanent  Uncle.  By  Douglas  Gold- 
ring. 

Bypaths  in  Dixie.    By  Sarah  Johnson  Cocke. 

Houghton  MiMin  Compan\: 

The  Blue  Wall.     A   Storv   of   Strangeness 

and    Struggle.      By     Richard     Washburn 

Child. 

Jcivish  Publication  Society: 
The  Sign  Above  the  Door.     By  William  W. 
Canfield. 

Mitchell  Kenncrlcy: 

The  Mastering  Flame.     Anon. 
John  Lane  Company: 

Elsie  Lindtner.  A  Sequel  to  *'The  Danger- 
ous Age."  By  Karin  Michaelis  Stangc- 
land.  Authorised  Translation  by  Beatrice 
Marshall. 

Elizabeth  in  Retreat.    By  Margaret  Westrup. 

The  Dewpond.    By  Charles  Marriott. 
/.  B.  Lippincott  Company: 

The  Raid  of  the  Guerilla,  and  Other  Stories. 
By  Charles  Egbert  Craddock. 

The  Penitent.     By  Rene  Bazin. 

Both  Sides  of  the  Shield.    By  Major  Archi- 
bald  W.   Butt,   U.  S.   A.     With  a  Fore- 
word by   William   H.  Taft,   and  a   Short 
Account  of  the  Author's  Life. 
A.  C.  McClurg  and  Company: 

Mrs.  Spring  Fragrance.  By  Sui  Sin  Far 
(Edith  Eaton). 

The  Mac  mil  Ian  Company:  • 

The  Brothers  Karamozov :  A  Novel  in  Four 
Parts  and  an  Epilogue.  By  Fyodor  Dos- 
toevsky.  From  the  Russiaa  by  Constance 
Garnett. 

Outing  Publishing  Company: 
The    Triangle    Cupid.      By    Charles    Alden 
Seltzer. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons: 
Paul  the  Minstrel  and  Other   Stories.     Re- 
printed from  "The  Hill  of  Trouble"  and 
"The  Isles  of  Sunset."    By  Arthur  Chris- 
topher Benson. 

lyUltam  Rickey  and  Company: 
A  Butterfly  *on  the  Wheel.     By   C.  Ranger 
Gull. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons: 
The  Turnstile.    By  A.  E.  W.  Mason. 
Davidee  Birot.    By  Rene  Bazin. 

Sherman,  French  and  Company: 

A  Plaything  of  the  Gods.     By  Carl  Gray. 

Small.  Maynard  and  Company: 

Wilhelmina  Changes  Her  Mind-.     By  Flor- 
ence Morse  Kingsley. 
The  Isle  of  Strife.    By  George  C.  Shedd. 
The  Mysterious  Card.    By  Cleveland  Moffatt- 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Published  by  Author: 

The  Social  World.  By  J.  M.  Moncada. 
Translated  into  English  by  Aloysius  C. 
Gahan. 

American  Association  for  Higlnvay  Improve- 
ment: 

The  Official  Good  Roads  Year  Book  of  the 
United  States. 
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American  Book  Company: 
Masterpieces   of   English    Drama.     General 
Editor,  Felix  E.  Schelling: 
Christopher  Marlowe.     With  Introduction 

by  William  Lyon  Phelps. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.     Edited  by  Felix 

E.  Schelling. 
Webster  and  Tourneur.     With  Introduc- 
tion by  Ashley  H.  Thomdike. 

D.  Apple  ton  and  Company: 

The  Care  of  the  Skin  and  Hair.  By  William 
Allen  Pusey,  A.M.,  M.D. 

Handbook  of  Birds  of  Eastern  North 
America,  with  Introductory  Chapters  on 
the  Study  of  Birds  in  Nature.  By  Frank 
J.   Chapman.     Revised   Edition. 

Albert  Brandt: 
Elegies,  Ancient  and  Modern.    With  an  In- 
troductory Study  of  the  History  of  Ele- 
giac Poetry  from  the  Earliest  Days  Down 
to  the  Present  Time.    By  Mary  Lloyd. 

The  Century  Company: 
English   Composition   and   Style:  A   Hand- 
book for  College  Students.     By  William 

T.  Brewster,  A.M. 
Century  Readings  in  United  States  History. 

Edited  by  Charles  L.  Barstow: 

Explorers  and    Settlers. 

The  Colonists  and  the  Revolution. 

A  New  Nation. 

The  Westward  Movement. 

Th#  Civil  War. 

The  Progress  of  a  United  People. 

George  F.  Cram: 
New  Census  Edition  of  Cram's  Junior  At- 
las of  the  World.  Containing  a  Complete 
Series  of  Newly  Engraved  Maps  of  Each 
State,  Foreign  Countries  and  United 
States  Possessions.  With  New  Census 
Information. 

E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company: 

Hopson  on  Auction.  By  Francis  Johnstone 
Hopson.  The  New  Count  "Royals,"  To- 
gether with  the  Rules  of  Auction  Bridge 
as  Adopted  by  the  Whist  Club  of  New 
York  and  Published  Through  the  Cour- 
tesy of  the  Whist  Club. 
Everyman's  Library.  Edited  by  Ernest  Rhys : 
The  Life  of  Mazzini.     By  Bolton  King, 

M.A. 
The  Invisible  Playmate,  W.  V.,  Her  Book, 

and  In  Memory  of  W.  V.    By  William 

Canton. 


By    Howard 


Piers  Plowman,  the  Vision  of  a  People's 
Christ.    By  William  Langland. 

Arthurian  Tales  and  Chronicles.  Repre- 
sented by  Wace  and  Layamon. 

The  Editor  Company: 

The  Fiction  Factory.     By  John  Milton  Ed- 
wards: Being  the  Experience  of  a  Writer 
Who,   for  Twenty-two  Years,   Has   K 
a  Story  Mill  Grinding  Successfully. 

Funk  and  IVagnaUs  Company: 

Swimming  Scientifically  Taught.  A  Prac- 
tical Manual  for  Young  and  Old.  By 
Frank  Eugen  Dalton,  P.S.A. 

R.  J,  Haight: 

Modern     Park     Cemeteries. 
Evarts  Weed,  M.S. 

Harper  and  Brothers: 

Festivals  and  Plays.  In  Schools  and  Else- 
where. By  Percival  Chubb,  former  Di- 
rector of  Festivals  in  the  Ethical  Culture 
School,  New  York,  and  His  Associates 
of  the  School  Staff. 

The  Health  Culture  Company: 

Beauty  of  the  Highest  Type.  A  Scientific 
and  Artistic  Aim  for  a  Nobler  Beauty. 
By  Caroline  Williams  Le  Favre. 

Henry  Holt  and  Company: 

Illustrated  Key  to  the  Wild  and  Commonly 
Cultivated  Trees  of  the  Northeastern 
United  States  and  Adjacent  Canada, 
Based  Primarily  Upon  Leaf  Characters. 
By  J.  Franklin  Collins  and  Howard  W. 
Preston. 

Home  University  Library: 

39.  Reconstruction    and   Union.      1865- 1912. 

By  Paul  Leland  Haworth,  Ph.D. 

40.  The     English     Language.      By     Logan 

Pearsall  Smith,  M.A. 

41.  Psychology:   The    Study   of   Behaviour. 

By  William  McDougall,  M.B. 

42.  The  Principles  of  Physiology.    By  John 

Gray  McKendrick. 

43.  Matter     and     Energy.      By     Frederick 

Soddy. 

44.  Buddhism:    A    Study   of   the   Buddhist 

Norm.    By  Mrs.  Rhys  Davis,  M.A. 

45.  English  Literature :  Medieval.    By  W.  P. 

Ker,  M.A. 

46.  English  Sects:   A  History  of  Noncom- 

formity.    By  W.  B.  Selibe,  M.A.,  D.D. 


SALES  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE  MONTH 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most  popular  new  books  in  order  of  demand,  as  sold  between 

the  I  St  of  June  and  the  ist  of  July: 


NEW  YORK  CITY 

Fiction 

1.  The  Just  and  the  Unjust.    Kester.  (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    $1.25. 

2.  A  Hoosier  Chronicle.     Nicholson.  (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)   $1.40. 

3.  Stover  at  Yale.    Johnson.   (Stokes.)   $i.3S 


4.  The  Street  Called  Straight     Anon.   (Har- 

per.)  $1.35. 

5.  To  M.  L.  G.    Anon.     (Stokes.)  $1.25. 

6.  Fran.    Ellis.   (Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.25. 

NoN- Fiction 
No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report.  ,   . 
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ALBANY.  N.  Y. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Just  and  the  L^njust.    Kester.  (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)   $1.25. 

2.  The  Street  Called  Straight.    Anon.   (Har- 

per.)  $1.35. 

3.  The  Melting  of  Molly.     Daviess.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.00. 

4.  The  Turnstile,    Mason.  (Scribner.)  $1.30. 

5.  The  Harvester.     Stratton-Porter.   (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

6.  Tante.     Sedgwick.   (Century   Co.)   $i.3a 

NON-FlCTION 

1.  The    Promised    Land.     Antin.    (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $1.75. 

2.  A   New   Conscience  and  an   Ancient  Evil. 

Addams.   (Macmillan.)  $1.00. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

ATLANTA,  GA. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Street  Called  Straight     Anon.   (Har- 

per.)   $1.35. 

2.  The   Melting  of  Molly.     Daviess.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.00. 

3.  Fate  Knocks  at  the  Door.  Comfort.  (Lippin- 

cott.)  $1.25. 

4.  Through  the  Postern  Gate.    Barclay.  (Put- 

nam.)  $1.35. 

5.  The  Just  and  the  Unjust.    Kester.  (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.25. 

6.  The     Guests    of     Hercules.      Williamson. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)   $1.35. 

Non-Fiction 
No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 
Fiction 

1.  Julia    France   and   Her    Times.     Atherton. 

(Macmillan.)  $1.35. 

2.  The  Turnstile.    Mason.  (Scribner.)  $1.30. 

3.  The    Lighted    Way.     Oppenheim.      (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.25. 

4.  The  Street  Called  Straight.     Anon.    (Har- 

per.) $1.35. 

5.  The     Postmaster.      Lincoln.       (Appleton.) 

$1.30. 

6.  The   Melting  of  Molly.     Daviess.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)   $1.00. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  The    Promised   Land.     Antin.     (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $1.75.  ^ 

2.  The      Montessori      Method.        Montessori. 

(Stokes.)   $1.75. 

3.  The    Changing   Chinese.     Ross.      (Century 

Co.)  $2.40. 

4.  The     Life    of    Wood  row    Wilson.      Hale. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)  50  cents. 
Juveniles 

1.  Bird    Guide.     Reed.      (Doubleday,    Page.) 

75  cents. 

2.  The    Girls    of    Friendly    Terrace.      Smith. 

(Page.)  $1.50. 

3.  Grey  friars    Bobby.     Atkinson.      (Harper.) 

$i.2a 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Man  in  Lonely  Land.    Bosher.  (Har- 
per.) $1.00. 

2.  The  Harvester.     Stratton-Porter.  (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

3.  The  Street  Called  Straight.     Anon.   (Har- 

per.) $1.35. 

4.  The  Melting  of  Molly.     Daviess.   (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  fi.oo. 

5.  The  Just  and  the  Unjust.    Kester.  (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)   $1.25. 

6.  The     Guests    of    Hercules.      Williamson. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)  $1.35. 
Non-Fiction 

1.  Plays.    Strindberg.  (Scribner.)  $1.50. 

2.  The      Montessori      Method.       Montessori. 

(Stokes.)   $1.75, 

3.  The    Promised    Land.     Antin.    (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $1.75. 

4.  Three  Plays.    Brieux.  (Brentano.)  $1.50. 

Juveniles 

1.  The    Rover   Boys    in    the   Air.     Winfield. 

(Grosset  &  Dunlap.)   60  cents. 

2.  The   Motor   Boys   on   the  Wing.     Young. 

(Cupples  &  Leon.)   60  cents. 

3.  Peter  and  Polly.     Wilkinson. '(Doubleday, 

Page.)  so  cents. 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Street  Called  Straight.     Anon.   (Har- 

per.) $1.35. 

2.  The  Melting  of  Molly.     Daviess.   (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.00. 

3.  The  Just  and  the  Unjust.    Kester.  (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.25. 

4.  The  Harvester.    Stratton-Porter.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

5.  Pleasures  and  Palaces.    Tompkins.  (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.20. 

6.  Fran.    Ellis.   (Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.25. 

Non-Fiction 
No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

BOSTON.  MASS. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Street  Called  Straight     Anon.   (Har* 

per.)  $1.35- 

2.  The   Lighted   Way.     Oppenheim.      (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.25. 

3.  The     Postmaster.      Lincoln.       (Appleton.) 

$1.30. 

4.  The  Just  and  the  Unjust.    Kester.  (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.25. 

5.  Over  the  Pass.     Palmer.   (Scribner.)  $1.35. 

6.  Through  the  Postern  Gate.    Barclay.  (Put- 

nam.) $1.35- 

Non-Fiction 

1.  The    Promised    Land.     Antin.    (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $1.75. 

2.  The      Montessori      Method.        Montessori. 

(Stokes.)   $1.75. 

3.  Memoirs     of     Francesco     Crispi.       Crispi. 

(Doran.)  $7.00. 

4.  The   Loss   of   the    SS.   Titanic.     Beescley. 

(Houghton  Mifflin.)   $1.20. 
Juveniles 
No  report 
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BOSTON,  MASS. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Street  Called  Straight.     Anon.  (Har- 

per.) $1.35. 

2.  The  Just  and  the  Unjust.    Kester.  (Bobbs* 

Merrill.)  $1.25. 

3.  The    Guests     of     Hercules.      Williamson. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)   $1.35. 

4.  The   Lighted    Way.     Oppenheim.'     (Little, 

Brown.)   $1.25. 

5.  The  Postmaster.  Lincoln.  (Appleton.)  $1.30. 

6.  The     Mountain     Girl.       Erskine.     (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.25. 

NoN-FicnoN 

1.  The    Promised   Land.     Antin.    (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $1.75. 

2.  The      Montessori      Method.       Montessori. 

(Stokes.)   $1.75, 

3.  A   New   Conscience  and  an  Ancient  Evil. 

Addams.    (Macmillan.)   $1.00. 

4.  My  Memoirs.  Stcinheil.  (Sturgis&  Walton.) 

$300. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

.BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Street  Called  Straight     Anon.   (Har- 

per.) $1.35. 

2.  A  Hoosier  Chronicle.    Nicholson.  (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)  $1.40. 

3.  Through  the  Postern  Gate,    Barclay.  (Put- 

nam.) $1.35- 

4.  Tante.     Sedgwick.   (Century  Co.)  $1.30. 

5.  The  Last  Try.     Scott.   (Lippincott.)  $1.25. 

6.  The  Harvester.     Stratton-Porter.   (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

Non-Fiction 
No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Street  Called  Straight.     Anon.   (Har- 

per.) $1.35. 

2.  A  Hoosier  Chronicle.    Nicholson.   (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)  $1.40. 

3.  Molly    McDonald.      Parrish.      (McClurg.) 

$i.3.S. 

4.  The  Melting?  of  Molly.    Daviess.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)   $1.00. 

5.  The  Harvester.     Stratton-Porter.   (Double- 

dav.   Pao^e.)    $1.35. 

6.  Mother.   Norris.    (Macmillan.)    $1.00. 

NON-FlCTlON 

1.  The      Montessori      Method.        Montessori. 

f Stokes.)    $1.75. 

2.  The   Promised   Land.     Antin.     (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $1.75. 

3.  The  Pipe  Smoke  Carry.    Taylor.  (Reilly  & 

Britton.)    $1.00. 

4.  Wisconsin.    Howe.   (Scribner.)  $1.25. 

Juveniles 

1.  The  Bantam.     Corcoran.  (Harper.)  $1.00. 

2.  Alma  of  Hadley  Hall.    Brcitenbach.  (Page.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Children  in  the  Little  Old  Red  House. 

Douglas.  (Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard.)  $1.00. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 
Fiction 

1.  The   Bandbox.     Vance.      (Little,    Brown.) 

$1.25. 

2.  The   Lighted   Way.     Oppenheim.      (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.25. 

3.  The  Harvester.     Stratton-Porter.   (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

4.  Secret    Service.     Brady.      (Dodd,    Mead.) 

$1.25. 

5.  A  Hoosier  Chronicle.  Nicholson.    (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)  $1.40. 

6.  The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth.     Wright 

(Book  Supply.)  $1.30. 

Non-Fiction 
No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

CINCINNATI,   OHIO 
Fiction 

1.  The  Street  Called  Straight-     Anon.   (Har- 

per.) $1.35. 

2.  The  Just  and  the  Unjust.    Kester.  (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.25. 

3.  His  Worldly  Goods.    Tuttle.   (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)   $1.25. 

4.  A  Hoosier  Qironide.    Nicholson.  (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)  $1.40. 

5.  The   Lighted   Way.     Oppenheim.      (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.25. 

6.  Decameron.    Boccaccio.  (Stewart  &  Kidd.) 

$1.25. 

NON-FICTION 

1.  The  Promised  Land.     Antin.      (Houghton 

Mifflin.)   $1.75. 

2.  The  New  JDemocracy.    Weyl.  (Macmillan.) 

$2.00. 

3.  How  to  Grow  100  Bushels  of  Com  per  Acre 

on  Worn  Soil.    Smith.  (Stewart  &  Kidd.) 
$1.25. 

4.  George  Bernard  Shaw.    Henderson.  (Stew- 

art &  Kidd.)  $5.00. 

JuvenileJ 

1.  Books  by  Amy  Chapin  Ray.  (Little,  Brown.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Books  by  Barbour.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Rover  Boys'  Series.     Winfield.   (Cres- 

set &  Dunlap.)  60  cents. 

CLEVELAND.   OHIO 
Fiction 

1.  The  Street  Called  Straight.     Anon.   (Har- 

per.) $1.35. 

2.  The  Just  and  the  Unjust.    Kester.  (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)   $1.25. 

3.  The  Price  She  Paid.     Phillips.  (Appleton.) 

$1.30.  .    - 

4.  Julia    France   and    Her    Times.     Atherton. 

(Macmillan.)  $1.35- 

5.  Buttered  Side  Down.  Ferber.  (Stokes.)  $i.co. 

6.  The  Postmaster.    Lincoln.  (Appleton.)  $1.30. 

NON-FICTION 

No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 
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DALLAS.  TEX. 

Fiction 

1.  Fran.     Ellis.   (Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.25. 

2.  The   Melting  of  Molly.     Daviess.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  fi.oo. 

3.  The  Following  of  the  Star.    Barclay.  (Put- 

nam.)  $1.35- 

4.  A  Hoosier  Chronicle.    Nicholson.  (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)  $1.40. 

5.  The  Just  and  the  Unjust.    Kcster.  (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $^25. 

6.  Buttered   Side   Down.     Fcrber.     (Stokes.) 

$1.00. 

NON-FlCTION 

1.  American  Government.     Haskin.     (Lippin- 

cott.)   $1.00. 

2.  The    Promised    Land.     Antin.    (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $1.75. 

3.  Men  Who  Sell  Things.  Moody.  (McClurg.) 

$1.00. 

Juveniles 
No   report. 

DENVER,  COLO. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Street  Called  Straight.     Anon.   (Har- 

per.) $1.25. 

2.  The     Guests     of     Hercules.      Williamson. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)  $1.35. 

3.  The  Squirrel  Cage.    Canfield.  (Holt.)  $1.35. 

4.  To  M.  L.  G.    Anon.  (Stokes.)  $.125. 

5.  Lonesome  Land.     Bower.   (Little,  .Brown.) 

$1.25. 

6.  His  Worldly  Goods.     Tuttle.   (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.) $1.25. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  The      Montessori      Method.        Montessori. 

(Stokes.)   $175. 

2.  Woman   and  Labor.     Schreiner.    (Stokes.) 

$1.25. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Fiction 

1.  Fate  Knocks  at  the  Door.    Comfort.  (Lip- 

pincott.)  $1.25. 

2.  The  Street  Called  Straight.     Anon.    (Har- 

per.)   $1.35. 

3.  The  Prince  and  Betty.  Wodehouse.  (Watt.) 

$1.25. 

4.  The  Just  and  the  Unjust.    Kester.  (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.25. 

5.  The  Harvester.     Stratton- Porter.   (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

6.  The  ATelting  of  Molly.     Daviess.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.00. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  The    Promised    Land.     Antin.    (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $1.75. 

2.  The     Montessori      Method.       Montessori. 

(Stokes.)   $1.75. 

3.  A   New   Conscience   and  an   Ancient  Evil. 

Addams.    (Macmillan.)    $1.00.  ^ 

4.  Land   Birds   East   of   the   Rockies.     Reed. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)  75  cents. 
Juveniles 
I.  Alma  at  Hadley  Hall.    Breitenbach.  (Page.) 
$1.20. 


2.  The  Children  in  the  Little  Old  Red  House. 

Douglas.  (Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard.)  $i.oa 

3.  Cliff  Sterling,  Stroke  of  the  Crew.    Pattin. 

(McKay.)  $1.00. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Street  Called  Straight.     Anon,   (Har- 

per.)  $1.35. 

2.  The    Counsel     for    the    Defense.      Scott. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)   $1.20. 

3.  Fate  Knocks  at  the  Door.     Comfort  (Lip- 
.  pincott.)   $1.25. 

4.  The  Harvester.     Stratton- Porter.   (Double- 

day,  Page.)    $1.35. 

5.  Through  the  Postern  Gate.    Barclay.  (Put- 

nam.) $1.35- 

6.  Japonette.     Chambers.   (Appleton.)  $1.35. 

NON-J'ICTION 

No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Street  Called  Straight     Anon.   (Har« 

per.)  $1.35. 

2.  A  Hoosier  Chronicle.    Nicholson.  (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)   $1.40. 

3.  To  M.  L.  G.     Anon.     (Stokes.)   $1.25. 

4.  Over  the  Pass.    Palmer.   (Scribner.)  $1.35. 

5.  Stover  at  Yale.     Johnson.   (Stokes.)    $1.35. 

6.  The  Just  and  the  Unjust    Kester.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.25. 

NoN-FicrioN 

1.  The  New  Democracy.    Weyl.  (Macmillan.) 

$2.00. 

2.  The   Quiet   Courage.     Appleton.    (Stewart, 

Kidd.)  $1.00. 

3.  The    Promised   Land.     Antin.    (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $1.75. 

4.  The    Super   Race.      Nearing.      (Huebsch.) 

so  cents. 

Juveniles 

1.  The     Story     of     Christopher     Columbus. 

Moores.    (Houghton  Mifflin.)   75  cents. 

2.  Handicraft  for  Handy  Boys.     Hall.    (Lo- 

throp,  Lee  &  Shepard.)  $2.00. 

3.  The  Boy  with  the  U.  S.  Foresters.     Rolt- 

Wheeler.  (Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard.)  $1.50. 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Last  Try.     Scott.   (Lippincott)   $1.25. 

2.  Fate  Knocks  at  the  Door.    Comfort.  (Lip- 

pincott) $1.25. 

3.  The  Street  Called  Straight     Anon.   (Har- 

per.)  $1.35. 

4.  The  Just  and  the  Unjust    Kester.  (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)   $1.25. 

5.  The  Price  She  Paid.    Phillips.  (Appleton.) 

$1.30. 

6.  Fran.     Ellis.   (Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.25. 

NON-FlCTION 

No    report. 

Juveniles 
No    report. 
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KANSAS   CITY,  MO. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Melting  of  Molly.     Daviess.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)   $i.oo. 

2.  The  Street  Called  Straight.    Anon.   (Har- 

per.)  $1.35. 

3.  The  Harvester.     Stratton- Porter.   (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

4.  The  Recording  Angel.    Harris.  (Doubleday, 

Page.)  $1.25. 

5.  The  Goodly  Fellowship.     Schaufflcr.  (Mac- 

millan.)  $1.25. 

6.  The    Iron    Woman.      Deland.      (Harper.) 

$1.35. 

NON-FICTION 

1.  The      Montessori     Method.       Montessori. 

(Stokes.)  $1.75. 

2.  Love  and  Marriage.    Key.  (Putnam.)  $i.5a 

3.  Mental    Efficiency.     Bennett.    (Doran.)    75 

cents. 

4.  Three  Plays.    Brieux.  (Brentano.)  $1.50. 

Juveniles 

1.  Story  of  the  Iliad.     Church.   (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Little  Colonel  Stories.     Johnston.    (Page.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Hollow  Tree  Snowed-In  Book.    Paine. 

(Harper.)  $1.50. 

LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 
Fiction 

1.  A  Hoosicr  Chronicle.    Nicholson.  (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)  ^1.40. 

2.  Tante.     Sedgfwick.  (Century  Co.)  $1.30. 

3.  The  Just  and  the  Unjust.    Kester.  (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    $1.25. 

4.  Stover  at  Yale.     Johnson.   (Stokes.)   $1.35. 

5.  Eve  Triumphant,    de  Coulevain.  (Putnam.) 

$1.25. 

6.  The  Mystery  of  the  Boule  Cabinet.    Steven- 

son. (Dodd,  Mead.)  $1.30. 

NoN-FlCTION 

1.  The      Montessori      Method.       Montessori. 

(Stokes.)  $1.75. 

2.  The    Promised    Land.     Antin.    (Houghton 

Mifflin.)   $1.75. 

3.  The  Yosemite.    Muir.  (Century  Co.)  $2.40. 

4.  My  Memoirs.     Steinheil.   (Sturgis  &  Wal- 

ton.)  $3.00. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Street  Called  Straight.     Anon.   (Har- 

per.) $1.35. 

2.  Toby.  Harris.  (Small,  Maynard.)  $1.25. 

3.  The  Just  and  the  Unjust.    Kester.  (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.25. 

4.  From   the   Car  Behind.     Ingram.    (Lippin- 

cott.)  $1.25. 

5.  Polly  of  the  Hospital  StaflF.  Dowd.    (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)   $1.00. 

6.  The  Melting  of  Molly.     Daviess.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)   $1.00. 

NoN-FicriON 
No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 


I. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 
6. 


I. 
2. 

3. 
4. 
5. 


I. 
2. 

3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 


I. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


I. 
2. 

3. 


MILWAUKEE,   WIS. 
Fiction 
The  Street  Called  Straight.     Anon.   (Har- 
per.)  $P.35. 
The  Turnstile.     Mason.    (Scribner.)    $1.30. 
The  Melting  of  Molly.     Daviess.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)   $1.00. 
Her  Weight  in  Gold.    McCutcheon.  (Dodd, 

Mead.)  $1.00. 
Stover  at  Yale.    Johnson.  (Stokes.)  $1.35. 
Mother.     Norris.   (Macmillan.)  $1.00. 

NoN- Fiction 
No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
Fiction 
The  Street  Called  Straight.     Anon.   (Har- 
per.)   $1.35. 
A  Hoosier  Chronicle.    Nicholson.  (Hough- 
ton  Mifflin.)    $1.40. 
The  Melting  of  Molly.     Daviess.    (Bobbs- 

Mcrrill.)  $1.00, 
The     Mountain     Girl.       Erskine.     (Little, 

Brown.)   $1.30. 
The  Just  and  the  Unjust    Kester.  (Bobbs- 
Merrill.)  $1.25. 

Non-Fiction 
No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
Fiction 

Stover  at  Yale.    Johnson.   (Stokes.)  $1.35. 

The  Street  Called  Straight.     Anon.   (Har- 
per.) $1.35. 

Tante.     Sedgwick.   (Century  Co.)   $1.30. 

The  Melting  of  Molly.     Daviess.   (Bobbs- 
Merrill.)  $1.00. 

The     Guests     of     Hercules.       Williamson. 
(Doubleday,   Page.)    $1.35. 

The  Man  in  Lonely  Land.     Bosher.   (Har- 
per.) $1.00. 

NoN-FicnoN 

Dweller  on  Two  Planets.    Phylos.  (Baum- 
gardt.)  $2.00. 

Three  Plays.    Brieux.  (Brentano.)   $1.50. 

India   Under  Curzon   and   After.     Eraser. 
(Holt.)  $4.00. 

Marvels   of   Fish  Life.     Ward.    (Casscll.) 
$2.00. 

Juveniles 

Chronicles      of      Avonlea.        Montgomery 
(Page.)  $1.25. 

Rolf   in   the  Woods.     Seton.    (Doubleday, 
Page.)  $1.75. 

Peter  and  Wendy.  Barrie.  (Scribner.)  $1.50. 


NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
Fiction 

1.  The   Street   Called   Straight.   Anon.    (Har- 

per.) $1.35. 

2.  Stover  at  Yale.     Johnson.   (Stokes.)  $i.35- 

3.  Grey  friars    Bobby.     Atkinson.      (Harper.) 

$1.20. 

4.  The     Guests    of    Hercules.      Williamson. 

(Doubleday,   Page.)    $1.35. 

5.  Spanish  Gold.  Birmingham.  (Doran.)  $i.20l 

6.  To  M.  L.  G.    Anon.  (Stokes.)  $1.25. 
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Non-Fiction 

1.  The  Jonathan  Papers.  Woodbridge.  (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)  $1.25. 

2.  The      Montessori      Method.        Montessori. 

(Stokes.)    $1.75- 

3.  Auto.    Blue    Book    No.    2.      (Auto.    Blue 

Book   Co.)   $2.50. 

4.  A   New   Conscience  and   an   Ancient   Evil. 

Addams.  (Macmillan.)  $i.co. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Street  Called   Straight.     Anon.    (Har- 

per.) $1.35. 

2.  Mother.  .  Norris.    (Macmillan.)   $1.00. 

3.  The  Harvester.     Stratton-Porter.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35- 

4.  The     Guests     of     Hercules.      Williamson. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)   $1.35. 

5.  Through  the  Postern  Gate.    Barclay.  (Put- 

name.)  $1.35. 

6.  Alexander's    Bridge.     Gather.      (Houghton 

Mifflin.)   $1.00. 

NON-FICTION 

1.  Irish  Folk  Plays.  Gregory.  (Putnam.)  $3.00. 

2.  The    Pigeon.     Galsworthy.    (Scribner.)    50 

cents. 

3.  The  Child  of  Dawn.     Benson.    (Putnam.) 

$1.50. 

4.  As  a   Man  Thinks.     Thomas.     (Duffield.) 

$1.25. 

Juveniles 

1.  Chronicles  of  Avonlea.  Montgomery.  (Page.) 

$1.25. 

2.  The   Glittering   Festival.     Harrison.    (Mc- 

Clurg.)  $1.25. 

3.  Polly     of     the     Hospital     Staff.       Dowd. 

(Houghton  Mifflin.)  $1.00. 

NORFOLK.  VA. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Street  Called  Straight.     Anon.   (Har- 

per.) $1.35. 

2.  The  Melting  of  Molly,     Daviess.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)   $1.00. 

3.  The  Just  and  the  Unjust.    Kester.   (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.25. 

4.  The  Price  She  Paid.     Phillips.  (Appleton.) 

$1.30. 

5.  The    Lighted    Way.      Oppenheim.    (Little, 

Brown.)    $1.25. 

6.  The  Man  in  Lonely  Land.  Bosher.  (Harper.) 

$1.00. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  The  Spell  of  the  Yukon.    Service.  (Barse  & 

Hopkins.)    $1.00. 

2.  Lee,  the  American.     Bradford.   (Houghton 

Mifflin.)   $2.50. 

Juveniles 
I.  Travellers  Five.    Johnson.  (Page.)  $1.25. 

OMAHA.  NEB. 
Fiction 

1.  Captain   Martha   Mary.     Abbott.    (Century 

Co.)  $1.00. 

2.  The  Just  and  the  Unjust.    Kester.  (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.25. 

3.  The  Meltine  of  Molly.     Daviess.   (Bobbs- 

Mcrrill)  $1.00. 


4.  Through  the  Postern  Gate.    Barclay.  (Put- 

nam.)  $1.35. 

5.  Stover  at  Yale.    Johnson.  (Stokes.)  $1.35. 

6.  Danny's  Own  Story.    Marquis.  (Doubleday^ 

Page.)  $1.20. 

NON-FlCTION 

1.  The      Montessori      Method.        Montessori. 

(Stokes.)  $1.75. 

2.  Mental    Efficiency.     Bennett.    (Do ran.)    50 

cents. 

Juveniles 

1.  Track's  End.    Car  ruth.  (Harper.)  75  cents. 

2.  The  Motor  Boys  Series.    Young.   (Cupples 

&  Leon.)  60  cents. 

3.  The  Aeroplane  Boys  Series.    Saylor.  (Reilly 

&  Britton.)  60  cents. 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Street  Called  Straight.     Anon.   (Har- 

per.) $1.35. 

2.  The  Just  and  the  Unjust.    Kester.  (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.25. 

3.  The  Turnstile.     Mason.    (Scribner.)    $1.30. 

4.  The  Price  She  Paid.    Phillips.  (Appleton.) 

$1.30. 

5.  The   Lighted   Way.     Oppenheim.      (Little^ 

Brown.)  $1.25. 

6.  Julia   France   and    Her   Times.     Atherton. 

(Macmillan.)  $1.35. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  My  Memoirs.     Steinheil.   (Sturgis  &  Wal- 

ton.)  $3.00. 

2.  Diary  of  Lady  Frances  Shelley.  (Scribner.) 

$3.50. 

3.  The  Strangling  of  Persia.    Shuster.   (Cen- 

tury Co.)  $2.50. 

4.  The  New  Democracy.    Weyl.  (Macmillan.) 

$2.00. 

Juveniles 
No   report. 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 
Fiction 

1.  The   Street   Called   Straight.     Anonymous. 

(Harper.)  $1.35. 

2.  The  Just  and  the  Unjust.    Kester.  (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.25. 

3.  The   Lighted   Way.     Oppenheim.      (Little^ 

Brown.)  $1.25. 

4.  The     Guests     of    Hercules.      Williamson. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)   $1.35. 

5.  Mother.     Norris.    (Macmillan.)   $1.00. 

6.  The  Postmaster.  Lincoln.  (Appleton.)  $1.30. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  The      Montessori      Method.       Montessori. 

(Stokes.)   $1.75. 

2.  The    Promised    Land.     Antin.    (Houghton 

Mifflin.)    $1.75. 

3.  Changing   America.     Ross.    (Century  Co.) 

$1.20. 

4.  The  Yosemite.    Muir.  (Century  Co.)  $2.40. 

Juveniles 

1.  Girls  of  Friendly  Terrace.    Smith.  (Page.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Minute  Boys  of  Philadelphia.    Otis.  (Dana^ 

Estes.)  $1.25. 
.  3.  Children    in    the    Little   Old    Red    House. 
Douglas.  (Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard.)  $1.00. 
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PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Street  Called  Straight.     Anon.  (Har- 

per.) $1.35. 

2.  The  Just  and  the  Unjust.    Kester.  (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.25. 

3.  The     Mountain    Girl.      Erskine.       (Little, 

Brown.)    $1.30. 

4.  The  Major's  Niece.    Birmingham.  (Doran.) 

$1.20. 

5.  The  Way  of  an  Eagle.     Dell.    (Putnam.) 

$1.35. 
€.  To  M.  L.  G.     Anon.     (Stokes.)  $1.25. 

NON-FlCTION 

No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Just  and  the  Unjust.    Kester.  (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)   $1.25. 

2.  The  Street  Called  Straight.     Anon.    (Har- 

per.)  $1.35. 

3.  The  Melting  of  Molly.     Daviess.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)   $1.00. 

4.  To  M.  L.  G.     Anon.  (Stokes.)  $1.25. 
5  Fran.     Ellis.    (Bobbs-Merrill.)    $1.25. 

^.  The  Harvester.     Stratton-Porter.   (Double- 
day,   Page.)    $1.35. 

NON-FlCTION 

1.  Official  Auto.  Blue  Book.     Vols.   2  and  3. 

(Auto.   Blue   Book  Co.)   $2.50. 

2.  Care  and  Feeding  of  Children.    Holt.  (Ap- 

pleton.)   75  cents. 

3.  Business     and     Kingdom     Come.      Crane. 

(Forbes.)  50  cents. 

Juveniles 

I.  Dave  Porter  on  Cave  Island.     Stratemeyer. 
(Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard.)   $1.25. 

.2.  Boy   Scouts  of  America.     Seton.   (Double- 
day.  Page.)  50  cents. 

J.  The  Rover  Bovs  Series.    Winfield.  (Grosset 
&  Dunlap.)  60  cents. 

PORTLAND,  ME. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Street  Called  Straight.     Anon.   (Har- 

per.) $1.35. 

2.  The  Just  and  the  Unjust.    Kester.  (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)   $1.25. 

3.  The  Postmaster.  Lincoln.  (Appleton.)  $1.30. 

4.  The   Lighted    Way.     Oppenheim.      (Little, 

Brown.)   $1.25. 

3.  A  Hoosier  Chronicle.     Nicholson.  (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)  $i.J0. 
€.  The  Meltinar  of  Molly.     Daviess.    (Bobbs- 
Merrill.)  $1.00. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  The    Promised    Land.     Antin.    (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $1.75. 

2.  A   New   Conscience  and  an   Ancient  Evil. 

Addams.    (Macmillan.)   $1.00. 
.3.  The  Strangling  of  Persia.     Shuster.   (Cen- 
tury Co.)   $2.50. 

4.  Changing  America.     Ross.   (Century   Co.) 

$1.20. 

Juveniles 
T.  The  Chronicles  of  Avonlea.     Montgomery. 
(Page.)    $1.25. 


2.  The  Boy  Scouts  in  the  Maine  Woods.    Otis. 

(Crowell.)  $1.25. 

3.  The  Young  Crusaders.     Atwater.     (Little, 

Brown.)   $1.50. 

•      PORTLAND.  ORE. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Just  and  the  Unjust.    Kester.  (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)    $1.25. 

2.  The  Recording  Angel.    Harris.  (Doubleday, 

Page.)    $1.25. 

3.  The   Meltmg  of   Mollie.   Daviess.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.00. 

4.  The   Lighted    Way.     Oppenheim.      (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.25. 

5.  The  Street  Called  Straight.     Anon.   (Har- 

per.) $1.35. 

6.  The  Man  Who  Reaps.    Jones.  (FitzGerald.) 

$1.20. 

NoN- Fiction 

1.  The  Guardians  of  the  Columbia.    Williams. 

(Williams.)  $1.50. 

2.  The     Montessori     Method.        MontessorL 

(Stokes.)  $1.75. 

3.  Creative  Evolution.    Bergson.  (Holt.)  $2.50. 

4.  American  Government.     Haskins.    (Lippin- 

cott.)   $1.00. 

Juveniles 

1.  The  Land  We  Live  In.    Price.  (Small,  May- 

nard.)  $1.50. 

2.  The     Boy     Scouts     of     America.       Seton. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)  25  cents. 

3.  Harper's     Camping     and     Scoutine    Book. 

Gnnnell  and   Swan.    (Harper.)   I1.7S. 

PROVIDENCE.  R.  L 

Fiction 

1.  The  Street  Called  Straight.    Anon.   (Har- 

per.) $1.35. 

2.  The   Promised  Land.     Antin.      (Houghton 

Mifflin.)   $1.75. 

3.  The  (Chronicles  of  Avonlea.     Montgomery. 

(Page.)   $1.25. 

4.  Polly  of  the  Hospital  Staff.  Dowd.  (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)  $1.00. 

5.  The  Turnstile.    Mason.  (Scribner.)  $1.30. 

6.  My  Demon   Motor  Boat     Fitch.     (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.10. 

NoN-FicnoN 

1.  The      Montessori      Method.       Montessori. 

(Stokes.)     $1.75. 

2.  Key   to   the   Trees.     Collins   and   Preston. 

(Holt.)  $1.35. 

3.  Panama.    Edwards.   (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

4.  A  New   Conscience   and  an   Ancient   Evil. 

Addams.     (Macmillan.)  $1.00. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

RICHMOND,  VA, 
Fiction 

1.  The  Street  Called  Straight    Anon.   (Har- 

per.) $1.35. 

2.  The  Man  in  Lonely  Land.    Bosher.   (Har- 

per.)   $1.00. 

3.  The  Melting  of  Molly.     Daviess.   (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)   $1.00. 

4.  The  Harvester.     Stratton-Porter.   (Double- 

day.  Page.)   $1.35- 

5.  The  Reason  Why.    Glyn.  (Appleton.)  $i.3a 
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6.  Through  the  Postern  Gate.    Barclay.  (Put- 
nam.)  $1.35- 

NoN-FicnoN 
No  report. 

Juveniles 
•  No  report. 

ST.   LOUIS.   MO. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Street  Called  Straight.     Anon.   (Har- 

per.) $1.35. 

2.  His  Worldly  Goods.     Tuttlc.   (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)  $1.25. 

3.  Her  Weight  in  Gold.    McCutcheon.  (Dodd, 

Mead.)  $1.00. 

4.  The  Man  in  Lonely  Land.    Bosher.  (Har- 

per.) $1.00. 

5.  Joseph  in  Jeopardy.    Danby.   (Macmillan.) 

$1.35. 

6.  The     Guests     of     Hercules.      Williamson. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)   $1.35. 
Non-Fiction 

1.  The    Pigeon.     Galsworthy.    (Scribner.)    60 

cents. 

2.  The  Doctor's  Dilemma.    Shaw.  (Brentano.) 

$1.50. 

JUVENIl.ES 

1.  The  Rover  Boys  Series.    Winfield.   (Gros- 

set  &  Dunlap.)  60  cents. 

2.  The  Motor  Boys  Series.    Young.   (Cupples 

&  Leon.)  60  cents. 

3.  Patty's  Motor  Car.    Wells.  (Dodd,  Mead.) 

$1.25. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Fiction 

1.  The  Harvester.     Stratton- Porter.   (Double- 

day,   Page.)    $i..i5. 

2.  The  Street  Called  Straight.     Anon.   (Har- 

per.) $1.35. 

3.  The  Conflict.    Phillips.  (Appleton.)  $1.30. 

4.  Polly  of  the  Hospital  Staff.  Dowd.  (Hough- 

ton Mifl^in.)  $1.00. 

5.  Tante.     Sedgwick.   (Century  Co.)   $1.35. 

6.  Fran.     Ellis.    (Bobbs-Merrill.)   $1.25. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  A   New   Conscience   and  an   Ancient   Evil. 

Addams.   (Macmillan.)  $1.00. 

2.  The      Monteseori      Method.        Montessori. 

(Stokes.)  $1.75. 

3.  Martin  Luther.     McGiffert.   (Century  Co.) 

$3.00. 

4.  Wisconsin.     Howe.    (Scribner.)  $1.25. 

Juveniles 

1.  The  Chronicles  of  Avonlea.     Montgomery. 

(Page.)  $1.25. 

2.  On  the  Trail  of  the  Sioux.     Lange.    (Lo- 

throo,  Lee  &  Shepard.)  $1.00. 

3.  The  Battle  of  Base  Ball.    Claudy.  (Century 

Co.)  $1.50. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Fiction 

1.  Juli^    France    and    Her   Times.     Atherton. 

(Macmillan.)    $1.35. 

2.  To  M.  L.  G.    Anon,  f  Stokes.)  $1.25. 

3.  The  Hprvester.     Stratton- Porter.    (Double- 

day,   Page.)    $1.35. 

4.  The     Guests     of     Hercules.       Williamson. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)  $1.35. 


5.  Tante.     Sedgwick.   (Century  Co.)  $1.30. 

6.  The  Street  Called  Straight.     Anon.   (Har- 

per.) $1,35. 

NoN- Fiction  • 

1.  The  Inverted  Torch.    Alexander.   (Robert- 

son.)   $1.50. 

2.  A  California  Troubadour.    Urmy.  (Robert- 

son.)   $1.50. 

3.  California  Fruits.    Wickson.  (Rural  Press.) 

$3.00. 

4.  Gardening  in  California.    MacLaren.  (Rob- 

ertson.) $375- 

Juveniles 

1.  Eric's  Book  of  Beasts.     Jordan.    (Elder.) 

$1.00. 

2.  Peter  Rabbit.     Potter.   (Warne.)   50  cents. 

3.  Jungle    Stories.     Kipling.      (Century    Co.) 

$1.50. 

SEATTLE.  WASH. 

Fiction 

1.  A  Hoosier  Chronicle.    Nicholson.  (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)  $1.40. 

2.  Stover  at  Yale.    Johnson.  (Stokes.)  $1.35. 

3.  Over  the  Pass.     Palmer.   (Scribner.)  $1.35. 

4.  The  Way  of  an   Eagle.     Dell.   (Putnam.) 

$1.35.. 

5.  The    Lighted    Way.     Oppenheim.      (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.25. 

6.  The  Melting  of  Molly.     Daviess.   (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)   $1.00. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  The   Promised    Land.     Antin.    (Houghton 
Mifflin.)  $1.75. 

2.  The      Montessori      Method.        Montessori. 

(Stokes.)  $1.75. 

3.  American*  Government.     Haskin.    (Lippin- 

cott.)   $1.00. 

4.  The  Yosemite.    Muir,  (Century  Co.)  $2.40. 

Juveniles 

1.  Boy  Scouts  of  America.     Seton.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)  soicents. 

2.  Rolf   in   the    Woods.     Seton.    (Doubleday, 

Page.)  $1.75.. 

3.  Harper's  Boating  Book   for  Boys.     Davis. 

(Harper.)  $1.75, 

SPOKANE.  WASH. 

Fiction 

1.  A  Hoosier  Chronicle.    Nicholson.   (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)   $1.40. 

2.  The  Meltinfif  of  Molly.     Daviess.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.00. 

3.  The  Street  Called   Straight.     Anon.   (Har- 

per.) $i..^5. 

4.  Fran.     Ellis.    (Bobbs-Merrill.)   $1.25. 

5.  The    Lighted    Way,     Oppenheim.      (Little, 

Brown.)   $1.25. 

6.  Queed.  Harrison.  (Houghton  Mifflin.)  $1.35. 

Non-Fiction 

1.  Mental    Efficiency.      Bennett.    (Doran.)    75 

cents. 

2.  The      Montessori      Method.        Montessori. 

(Stokes.)  $1.75. 

3.  The    Promised    Land.      Antin.    (Houghton 

Mifflin.)   $1.7'^. 

4.  The  Human   Machine.     Bennett.    (Doran.) 

75   cents. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 
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TOLEDO,   OHIO 

Fiction 

1.  The  Melting  of  Molly.     Daviess.   (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  fi;.oo. 

2.  The  Just  and  the  Unjust.    Kester.  (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)   $1.25. 

3.  The    Lighted    Way.      Oppenheim.    (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.25. 

4.  The  Street  Called  Straight.    Anon.   (Har- 

per.) $1.35. 

5.  Midnight  at  Mears   House.     Holt.   (Dodd, 

Mead.)  $1.25. 

6.  The  Harvester.     Stratton- Porter.   (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

Non-Fiction 
No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

TORONTO,   CANADA 
FicnoN 

1.  The  Price  She   Paid.     Phillips.    (Briggs.) 
'  $1.25. 

2.  The     Mountain    Girl.      Erskine.       (Little, 

Brown.)   $1.25. 

3.  The  Chronicles  of  Avonlea.     Montgomery. 

(Page.)    $1.50. 

4.  Tante.     Sedgwick.    (Briggs.)    $1.25. 

5.  The    Harvester.      Stratton- Porter.    (Lang- 

ton.)  $1.50. 

6.  A  Hoosier  Chronicle.    Nicholson.  (Briggs.) 

$1.50. 

Non-Fiction 
No  report. 

Juveniles 
No  report. 

WACO.  TEX. 
Fiction 

1.  The     Guests     of     Hercules.       Williamson. 

(Doubleday,    Page.)    $1.35. 

2.  The  Just  and  the  Unjust.    Kester.  (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)   $1.30. 

3.  The  Recording  Angel.    Harris.  (Doubleday, 

Page.)  $1.25. 

4.  The  Sins  of  the  Father.     Dixon.    (Apple- 

ton.)  $1.35. 

5.  The  Price  She  Paid.     Phillips.  (Appleton.) 

$1.30. 

6.  The  Fall  Guy.    Whitlock.  (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.25. 

Non-Fiction 
I.  The    Writings    of    Brann    the    Iconoclast. 
(Herz  Brothers.)  $3.00. 
Juveniles 
No  report. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Street   Called  Straight.     Anon.    (Har- 

per.)  $1.35. 

2.  The  Just  and  the  Unjust.    Kester.  (Bobbs- 

Merrill.)  $1.25. 

3.  The  Harvester.     Stratton-Porter.   (Double- 

day,  Page.)  $1.35. 

4.  To  M.  L.  G.    Anon.     (Stokes.)  $1.25, 

5.  The  Man  in  Lonely  Land.     Bosher.   (Har- 

per.)   $T.OO. 

6.  The  Postmaster.  Lincoln.  (Appleton.)  $1.30. 

Non-Fiction 
I.  The      Montessori      Method.       Montessori. 
(Stokes.)   $1.75. 


2.  Bird  Guide.    Reed.  (Doubleday,  Page.)   75 

cents. 

3.  My  Memoirs.     Steinheil.   (Sturgis  &  Wal- 

ton.) $3.00. 

4.  Lessons  in  Truth.    Cady.  (Fenno.)  50  ccntSL 

Juveniles 

1.  Little    Women.     Alcott.    (Little,    Brown.) 

$1.00. 

2.  Hans  Brinker.    Dodge.  "(Scribner.)  50  cents. 

3.  Billy  Whiskers  Series.    Montgomery.  (Saal- 

iield.)    90  cents. 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 
Fiction 

1.  The  Street  Called  Straight.     Anon.    (Har- 

per.) $1.35. 

2.  The     Guests     of     Hercules.       Williamson. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)   $1.35. 

3.  The  Postmaster.  Lincoln.  (Appleton.)  $1.30. 

4.  The  Price  She  Paid.    Phillips.  (Appleton.) 

$1.30. 

5.  The    Lighted   Way.     Oppenheim.      (Little, 

Brown.)  $1.25. 

6.  Polly  of  the  Hospital  StaflF.  Dowd.  (Hough- 

ton Mifflin.)  $1.00. 

NoN-FicriON 

1.  The      Montessori      Method.       Montessori. 

(Stokes.)  $1.75. 

2.  The    Promised    Land.     Antin.    (Hougkton 

Mifflin.)  $1.75. 

3.  Adventures      in       Friendship.         Grayson. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)  $1.35. 

4.  Bird  Guide.   Reed.  (Doubleday,  Page.)  $1.00. 

Juveniles 

1.  Dave  Porter  on  Cave  Island.    Stratemeyer. 

(Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard.)  $1.25. 

2.  The  Motor  Boys  Series.    Young.  (Cupples 

&  Leon.)  60  cents. 

3.  The  Rover  Boys  Series.    Winfield.  (Grosset 

&  Dunlap.)  60  cents. 


From  the  above  list  the  six  best-selling 
books  (fiction)  are  selected  according  to  the 
following  system: 

A  book  standing  ist    on  any  list  receives 
"      "  "         2d 

"     "  "         3d 

"     "  "         4th 

"     "  "         5th 

"     "  "         6th 
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BEST  SELLING  BOOKS 

According  to  the  foregoing  lists,  the  six 
books  (fiction)  which  have  sold  best  in  the 
order  of  demand  during  the  month  are: 

POINTS 

1.  The    Street    Called    Straight      Anon. 

(Harper.)  $1.35 35^ 

2.  The    Just    and    the    Unjust.      Kester. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)   $1.25 198 

3.  The     Melting     of     Molly.       Daviess. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)   $1.00 147 

4.  The    Harvester.      Stratton-Porter. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)  $1.35 108 

5.  A      Hoosier      Chronicle.        Nicholson. 

(Houghton  Mifflin.)   $1.40 96 

6.  The  Lighted  Way.    Oppenheim.  (Little, 

Brown.)   $1.25 8$ 


No. 
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CHRONICLE  AND  COMMENT 


CONTENTS  FOR  AUGUST 
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X-  '/  O  '> 


Matters  of  Fact— Edwin  Percy  Whipple  ^with  portrait) — Tlie  Return  of  Wilkie  Collins  (with 
illustrations>--Barrett  Browning  (with  illustration) — The  New  '*  Life"  of  Nietzsche  (with 
portraits  and  illustrations)^Rousseau  as  a  Political  Issue  (with  portrait  and  illustrations)--- 
Pathology  of  the  Unusual — Wounded  Dignity — A  Laborious  Libel — The  Two  Bridges — 
American  Books  in  England — The  Fierce  White  Light — The  Most  Prolific  Writer — A  Very 
Old  Friend — Byron  and  Wellington  (with  illustration) — W.  B.  Maxwell  (with  portrait)— 
The  Ghetto  in  Literature  (with  portrait  of  Ezra  Brudno) — **  The  Promised  Land  *'  (with 
portrait  of  Mary  Antin) — More  of  the  "Titanic"  (with  portrait  of  J.  Bernard  Walker — Mary 
Austin  (with  portrait)-— Ren6  Bazin  (with  portrait)— Gene  Stratton- Porter  (with  portrait) — 
"The  Sign  at  Six" — The  Capture  of  M,  L  G. — The  Kipling  Dictk>nary — Maupassant  as  a 
Photographer — At  Last 
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SPECIAL  ARTICLES 

American  Authors  and  British  Publishers 
The  Grand  Inquisitor  of  the  Russian  Soul  (illustrated) 
The   '*  Titanic "   and    the     Literary     Commentator 
(illustrated)     ....... 

Chronicles  of  Cornwall  (illustrated) 

"  Jim  "  Rilej— An  Appreciation  (illustrated) 

Some  Aspects  of  Bird  Centre  (illustrated) 

EIGHT  BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH 

I     R.  R.  Bowker's  "  Copyright "... 

II    F.  A.  Hedgcock's  ''David  Garrick  and  His  French 

Friends"      ...... 

III  A.  F.  Davidson's  "  Victor  Hugo  " 

IV  Reconectk>ns  of  Guy  de  Maupassant    . 

V    Edmund  Gosse's  "Two  Visits  to  Denmark "  . 
VI    John  Galsworthy's  "Moods,  Songs,  and  Doggerels"  . 
VII    Douglas  Goldring's  "  The  Permanent  Uncle^ 
VIII    A.  E.  W.  Mason's  "  The  Turnstile  "   . 

THE  TEST  OF  MEMORY  AND  SOME  RECENT 
NOVELS 

The  Price  She  Paid— A  Candidate  for  Truth— The  Street  Called 
Straight — Queen  of  the  Guarded  Mounts — ^The  Devil's  Wind 
—The  Snake— The  Guests  of  Hercules 

SALT  WATER  ROMANCES  AND  SOME  OTHERS 

Mene  Tekel— The  White  Waterfall— The  Postmaster— The  Isle 
of  Strife— Ju^iments  of  the  Sea— My  Demon  Motor  Boat — 
Fox  Farm— The  SherttT  of  Badger^The  Frontier— George 
Wendcm  Gave  a  Party 

VERSB 

Allaa's  Mother 

The   Mnse  and  the  Poet     .  .  .  •  . 

THE  ANTAGONISTS:    A  NOVEL 

THE  BOOK  MART 

Books  Received       ...••• 

Sales  off  Books  Dvrinr  the  Month 

The  Best  Selling  Books   ..... 


Algernon  Tassin 
Cleveland  Palmer 

E    B.  French 
Philip  G.  Hubert,  Jr. 
Charles  Virgil  Tevis 
Louis  Baury 

Gborgb  Haven  Putnam 

George  Middleton 

F.  G.  Bettany 

Arthur  Bartlett  Maurice 

Grace  Isabel  Colbron 

A.  St.  John  Adcock 

Griffin  Mace 

Thomas  Elbee 
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FuDBRic  Tabbr  Cooper 
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Paul  Gray  Herriott 

Richard  Burton 
Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox 

E.  Temple  Thurston 
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Copyricht,  iqia,  by  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company.    AUrigktg  rturvtd.    Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class 
Mall  Matter.      MmnnuripU  tubmUted  to  Thk  Bookman  ah^mld he  addrsutd  U  "  ThelEdittr  #/Thb  Bookman." 


PRICE,  2S  CENTS  A  NUMBER;  $2.50  A  YEAR 


THE    900KMAN    ADVERTISER 


BEST    SELLERS 


Pictures 
by  Bracker 


Awell-lokltile.    Mr.Kctter 

had  tbe  gift  ol  giving  life  to  hit 

people  and  ol  maidog  hit  pic- 

tuies  reaL    The  imneik  in  the 

ttocy  never  flagk — ^A^.  Y.  Sun. 


The  Jaat  and  the  Uigaat  it  en- 
dowed with  the  quaKties  that  made 
The    Prodigal    Judge  a  literarj 
achievemenL     The  plot  it  woven  with 
ingenuity  and  tkillful  dramatie  power. 

— Buffalo  Courier. 


■ 


Price, 
net  $1.^5 


Vigor  and  humor  of  chaiactenzation« 

together  with  an  effective  literaiy  ityle, 

render  The  Juat  and  the  Unjuat 

worth  the  reader't  while. 

— Phdaddphia  North  American. 


Do  you  like  peaches? 
Then  you^  jtsst  love 
Maria  Thompson 
Daviess^  latest  her- 
oinet  Molly  Gtfter* 
There  has  not  been 


ASSWEETAS 
AWDROSE 


a  more  subtk  or  f  as- 

cinatinsf  ^  ^  joOkr 
heroine  than  Molly, 
and  the  reader  sees 
Harpeth  Valky  at  its 
h€sL—PhiIju  DlsjMdcfu 


Pictores 
by  Crosby 


lisNEIIING^fMOLDf 


Price, 
$1.00  Net 


New  York  TheBobbs-Merrill  Company,  Publishers  ladiaaapob 


Please  mention  Thb  Bookman  in  writing  to  advertiaen. 


THE    ItOOKMAN    ADVERTISER 

A  MASTERLY  WESTERN  NOVEL 


Price  $1^  net      Hie  Bobbs-Mcrrlll  Company,  Publishers 

Plaua  meiillOD  The  Bookuah  in  wHtloK  lo  adnrtiaart. 


THE    BOOKMAN    JlDVEKTISEK 


Would   You  Like  One  of  These  Books 


The  BOOKMAN  magazine  announces  that  by  a  special  arrange- 
ment with  the  publishers  of  the  following  books  they  are  able  to 
offer  all  books  mentioned  below  as  premiums  for  a  subscription 
covering  periods  as  stated. 

'^  Recollections  of  Men  and  Horses."      (Hamilton  BoMhey) 

A  new  book  on  horsemen  and  horses  by  this  author  which  cannot  fail  to  attract 

wide  attention.     List,  $2.50. 

For  one  year  subscription  to  The  Bookman  for S8.00 

^'  Magazine  Articles  I  Have  Read." 

This  is  a  blank  ruled  book  for  keeping  tab  on  the  different  magazine  articles 
which  one  reads  and  wants  to  refer  to  at  some  time  later  on.    A  very  valuable 
record  which  you  could  have.     Divided  into  articles,  scientific,  poetry,  fiction, 
drama,  art,  witticisms,  quotations,  etc. 
For  one  year  subscription  to  The  Bookman  for S2.60 

"  The  Life  of  Daniel  Coit  Giiman." 

Mr.  Daniel  Coit  Giiman  was  president  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  for  twenty- 
five  years,  and  later  president  of  The  Carnegie  Institute.  This  is  a  large  book 
done  in  De  Luxe  style  and  a  rare  treasure  to  any  who  are  interested  in  Johns 
Hopkins  University  or  who  were  personal  friends  of  Mr.  Giiman.  List  price,  $3.50. 
For  one  year  subscription  to  The  Bookman  for S8.00 

«  The  Diary  of  Philip  Hone." 

Mr.  Philip  Hone  was  one  of  the  most  noted  politicians  of  his  day,  and  this 
diary  is  tne  most  entertaining  and  interesting  txx)k  of  its  kind  ever  published. 
This  is  a  valuable  book  for  any  one  interested  in  the  way  politics  were  run  in 
the  early  nineteenth  century.    (1825.)    List,  $3.00. 
For  one  year  subscription  to  The  Bookman  for SS^OO 

"Mr.  Cleveland." 

A  personal  impression  of  Hon.  Grover  Cleveland,  by  Jesse  Lynch  Williams. 
List,  50  cents. 

This  swift,  impressionistic  sketch,  done  in  sympathy  and  Rood  taste  by  a  close 
friend  of  Grover  Cleveland.    It  is  a  word  portrait,  full  of  anecdotes  and  inci- 
dents chiefly  during  the  time  of  President  McKinley's  administration. 
For  one  year  subscription  to  The  Bookman  for #2«80 

''Dutch  New  York/'  {fiy  Esther  Singleton) 

Lilt  Price,  f  3.50 

This  is  a  De  Luxe  copy  (only  no  left)  of  New  York  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
It  Js  done  in  gold  and  deckle  edge  and  is  a  valuable,  authoritative  book,  profusely 
illustrated,  showing  fashions,  furniture,  jewelry,  and  architecture  of  that  period. 
For  one  year  subscription  to  The  Bookman  for SSaOO 

AnT  of  the  above  books  will  be  tent  to  yonr  address  for  ezaminatioii  on  receipt  of  fx.oo^ 
and  the  sabscription  will  begin  with  the  current  number.  If  yon  are  not  entirely  satis- 
fied with  your  selection  yon  may  retnm  same  to  ns  collect  and  we  will  refund  yonr  monej 

Address  BOOKMAN  MAGAZINE,  443  Fourth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City 

Enclosed  find for  which  please  send  me  on  inspection 

The 

PIN  THIS  TO  YOUR  LETTER  HEAD 
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THE    BOOKMAN    ADVERTISER 

Four  Notable  Books  by  CHARLES  LEE 

"  Each  of  Mr.  Lee^s  books  has  a  quality  of  its  own,  but  they  are  all  per- 
vaded by  a  quiet  and  subtle  humor  that  proves  their  writer  to  be  possessed  of  a 
highly  agreeable  and  distinctive  style." — Boston  Transcript 

Each  volume,  12mo,  $1.25  net 

The  Widow  Woman 

A  laughable  Comedy  of  Rustic  Courtship.     {Illustrated.) 

Paul  Carahy  Comishman 

The  story  of  a  native  who  returned  home  after  seven  years 
U  in  the  United  States,  and  tried  to  prove  to  his  townsmen  that 
I     he  was  not  a  foreigner.     (Illtcstrated. ) 

Our  Little  Town 

A  delightful  bundle  of  short  stories,  mostly  centring  round 
coastguard  and  fishing  folk. 

Doiinda's  Birthday 

An  idyll  of  love,  dainty,  fragrant  and  picturesque.  The 
action  takes  place  at  the  annual  Village  Feast,  of  which  ancient 
custom  an  inimitable  picture  is  given.     {Frontispiece  in  color. ) 


A  Novel  by  a  New  Writer 
The  Good  Girl 

The  daughter  of  a  scoundrelly  social  parasite  and  ex-army 
officer  marries  one  of  her  father's  victims,  with  whom  she  has 
fallen  in  love.  The  resulting  drama,  vivid  and  absolutely  con- 
vincing, is  rich  in  compelling  realism  and  draws  relentlessly  to  a 
climax  as  profoundly  significant  as  it  is  inevitable. 

The  Good  Girl 

By  VINCENT  O'SULUVAN 

Price  $1.35  net;  Pottage  13  eente 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO.,  31  W.  23d  St.,  New  York 

Pleaae  mention  Thb  Bookman  in  writing  to  advertifers. 


THE    900KMAS    AOVERTISEM 

A  Selection  of  the  Best  for  Summer  Reading 

Confirmed  by  the  Critict 


BOTH  SIDES  OF  THE  SHIELD 

By  MAJOR  ARCHIBALD  W.  BUTT 

A  Slory  a>  Charming  ai  (A*  Aalhor's  Own  PtwoitiJUy 

WITH  A  FOREWORD  BY 

WILLIAM  H.  TAFT.  Prendent  of  the  United  States 

And  a  Short  Account  of  tho  Antkw'i  Lifa 

"It  a  ■  book  ■  rnin  mi|til  well  bt  proud  to  lun  behind  him,  for  it  coald 
oalj  faive  beta  writlen  br  ■  omb  of  fine  ncntiililr— wamth  of  beirl— of 


milj— Ellen 

m  lurclj  hive  given  ui  a  ffw  paRca  (roni  hii  own  life. 

FrsMiipitct.    iiMO.    aol*.    Ii.oo  in;  pail^md.  Ir.io 

VIGOROUS  AND   SPIRITED   TALES 

THE  RAID  OF  THE  GUERILLA 

Br  CHARLES  EGBERT  CRADDOCK 

The  diltinsuiabed  autbor  of  the  "Propfaet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountaini"  haa  here  liven  u>  K 
■;.: ■  — J  — '-lirabl*  ilorie*  of  thi»  pictureKjue  and  inlereiting  region  and  people,  full  of  bunao 


With  illt 


I  ijrmpaEby  wbich  have 
and  RimiMgioit  Schuyltr, 
peitpaid,  %i.j} 


B'tttd  clolk.    %i.is  mi; 


THE  PENITENT 

^  ,<WMtef  ««/ ZXnMnr  AoMnu 

Br  RENE  BAZIN 

THE  LAST  TRY 

The  visit  of  Ren«  Baiia  to  Amcric*  hu  Mwued 

Br  JOHN  REED  SCOTT 

AMkar  of  "Tht  Ccloml  of  tkt  Red  Hfltari^ 

writingi.     "The  Pmilenl"  ii  an  exquiaile  itudj  of 

"Romantic,  iaceniaua.  and  itirrini  fictioa." — 
Nrn,  Yuri  Timts. 

tb«  peuaat  folli  in  Brittany,  and  the  (torr  of  how 

headlong  pace.  It  ii  a  lively  and  iltoBrthcr  utia- 
factorj  piece  of  6rtion."-JVW  l-wtrnfr..*. 

MrickcD  boabaod,  ii  one  of  unuiual  power  uid  la- 

"A  nOTcl  none  ihould  nde-atcp,  for  il  would  be 

Rtpiii  Htraid. 

FATE  KNOCKS  AT  THE   DOOR 

Br  WILL  LEVINGTON  COMFORT 

Attthor  of  "Rouiltdg,  Ridti  Atom"  (.Nini  Ediliom) 
"In  ■  large  range  of  iiory  reading  I  have  never  chanced  ui»n  a  nobler 

climu,   indeed,  the  ideitiam  riici  at  kut  (o  Ibe  beighti  of  Je4^  \'*liein'* 
devotion  in  the  immortal  'Lea  Uiierablea.'  "— Edwih  Maikhah. 

"Mr.  Comfort  Kes  detply  and  hii  imagination  carrim  him  far.  There 
■  re  momenci  of  capital  iniigbt  in  the  cbaptcri  dealing  with  the  fulnetl — 
■nd  emptineaa — of  (he  Uvea  of  hii  groop  of  woman-worken  in  New  York 
.  .  .  and  Hme  pages  of  ml  meaning  and  beauty  thai  Ihould  ncommend 
the  book  to  ihe  woman  of  to-day."— Wm-  YBrk  Tribant. 

Fronliipiect.    Chlh.    ti.15  Rr(;  paitpaid.  »i.]7 


PUkUplu 


Plaua  mentlOD  Tkb  BooKHan  in 


TJfg    VOOKMAS   JtOVEKTISe^ 


IE  BLUE  WALL 

BY  RICHARD  WASHBURN  CHILD 

ify  story  which  will  hold  the  interest  of  the  reader  from  the  very  first, 
'ucted,  well  sustained,  and  has  something  of  the  dramatic  quality,  is  one 
>ie  things  in  the  way  of  6ction,  and  one  of  the  rarest.  The  Blue  Wall 
len  the  story  has  added  to  these  good  points  the  quality  of  real  literary 
re,  of  style,  of  character  and  depth,  it  is  something  indeed  out  of  the  com- 
rth  talking  about.     The  Blue   Wall   is   like   nothing  else  you  have   ever 

Hspiece  in  color  and  four  illustrations.    Ji.as  net.    Postpaid  J1.37 

—  SUMMER  READING 


I  NICHOLSON'S  A  HOOSIER  CHRONICLE 


1011I    ■    ccruia    biEb-mindedneuor 
Illutlraltd  in  ealor;  ti 

Bpltal  Stan 

:ma  c.  dowd 

I,  Koad  cheer,  nid  ■  clurminK 
;  li.oo  nit;  paitpaid  |i.oS 
P 

RY  H.   KNIBBS 
the  forat.-—f!.   Y.  World. 
.ij  ntl:  poUpaid  (i.j? 

ROGERS   BANCS 
n  pcrcDniilly  in   den*ad,  (nd 
hich  wilt  not  Uck  lor  mitn." 

— flojIM  HwoM. 
t;  potlfaid  ti.jB 

I 

sSELL   SULLIVAN 


In    politic*  ii   MronglT   conceiiwd  uid   graphicallv   pn- 
>n  the  put  oi  the  mntbor  nuica  itself  fert  refr«*hiDRly." 

—AllanHc   UcnMy. 
.40  ntt;  pvttfaU  I1.56 


CES  N.  S.  ALLEN 
"""—Minnttfofu   Jour 


BY  RICHARD  PRYCE     . 
irj    of    unuiiu],   even    returlrable    itrenctb, 
»  and  signifiwoce."— W.  V.  World. 
ti.j]    iim;   potirmd   I1.47 


Tbc  Wroog  Womaa 

BY  CHARLES  D.   STEWART 
"A    freth,    swnl,    ouldoony    love    itorj,    ealiTCDcd 
tbroughout    with   ■  twinkle    of   eluiive   humor." 

—Chicago  Rtcori.Htreti. 
Illiutritttd:  ti.i;  nel:  fonpaid  I1.36 

Talca  oi  m  erm^H  Ulaad 

BY  JULIA   D.    DRAGOUMIS 

"WondtrfuUy  humin  ind  vivid  ««[«  of  life  end 

chiricter   in   modnn   Green."— Ktrtn sad    TimtlDii 

Illutlraltd;  ti.35   ntt;  fonpaid  ll.4» 


HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY       newyoik 
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Gothes  for  Outdoor  Life 

Oodles  that  stand  the  racket  of  fishing,  tramping,  hunting,  and  i  -^^     J 
look  well  through  it  all  —  they  must  nave  good  stuff  in  them.  N^JsiJ 
Forestry  Cloth  is  made  by  the  American  Woolen  Company  especially  tor 
this  purpose.     It  is  pure  wool,  protects  the  body,  guards  against  chilL 
It  is  closely  woven,  turns  wind  and  showcis.     Soft  gray  green,  blending  wiA 
locks  and  foliage.     AD  wdghts.     The  legisteied  trade  made  name 

TORE5TRYCL0TH 

IS  STAMPED  ON  THE  BACK  OF  THE  CLOTH 
Forestry  Ooth  is  used  by  the  U.  S.  Government  for  its  Forestry  Service 
For  riding,  motoring  and  golfing  suits,  the  American  Woolen  Compaiqr  makes 
a  puie  wool  fabric,  Olivauto  Ctolh  —  that  has  style  (xi  top  of  wearing  quality. 
Fashionable  olive  brown.    Closely  vtavea.    Doesn't  show  dust  or  grease  spatM. 

sf  Fullij  ud  OliTButD  Oodi  BBit  on  raqtiejt.    If  HOf  IbOot  omiKit  oitCain  diHn  w  wiD  MipfitrTci 
-     '-- chiinaeUuwailoiiiX  •cUatntail.    Send  chack  or  money  onler  lor  unmlily  daiirad  (JHt  fi 
OliniitoCli>tb,t330pUTU<l;  Fonuiy  Clotli.  S2.75 1«  maliBiii  wdaht. 

AraericanWoolenCompan/ 

SdlingAgmq,  VmJt.Vood.  President 

AMERICAN  WOOLEN  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 

AmericBa  Woolen  Bldx,  4tb  Ave.  Idth  to  19th  Sla. 
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Sanatogen  brings  new  strength  to 

those  who  have  fallen  by  the  wayside 

WITH  nervous  vitality  broken  down — digestion  and  assimilation  im-  'r^^SiST'o^  Rit» 

paired — men  and  women — their  grip  on  life  and  success  broken—  ■.'"**^'u,„,rt          bmu^ 

fall  by  the  wayside— victims  of  the  stress  and  toilof  our  modern  life,  i'^"*  ™,;l""*°^'^;;2i3 

But  every  diy,  under  juit  luch  conditioot— more  an  J  more  men  tnd  women  tre  rfbcum  t•^>•ll  iaaH." 

learning  to  ippreciite  Ihe  ipleodid  help  proffered  by  SioitogCD.  St Cfflfc«rt  P»»fc.    MP 

When  your  nervei  fly  lignili  of  diitreu — telling  pir!nly  thil  thty  need  help —  ua  emintnt  noiriiit-uun- 

nothing  ii  more  welcome  lh«n  Stnatogen  —  maiveioui  revitaliicr  of   nerve  hetltt ,  -^JSLTir'" '""  ^ind"."™ 

Nervn  have  their  own  peculiar  hunger— a  hunger  that  muit  be  slwayi  lalitfied  i*  fa!!M£Eri«l<it«'<^>'°°""<  i<>- 

you  art  to  continue  in  health.     When  illneu,  worry  or  worii  drain  Ihe  nervei,  Ihey  S^''S'5^'^^oSi/'II^'.'S 

become  exhauiled  and  itarved — they  muit  be  fed  to  restore  their  health.  nCi." 

The  aniwer  to  nerve  hunger  ii  a  food  aniwer—  Sanatogen.     It*  nerve  foodi—  mo*.  Su«h  Cnad 

glycerophosphate  and  purnl  albumen — are  eagerlv  taken  into  the  Bcrre  cclli,  there  Author  or  Uii    "HnTRitr 

to  revitalize  and  endue  the  nervei  with  energetic  health.  ^t-Id^ "^'^'^■^^        ^^ 

When  you  remember  that   15,000  phyiiciani  have  endoraed   Sanatogen  —  in  ^',^^!Ji'iu*m^'^  SlTuJ 

writing — that  a  multitude  of  noted  men  and  women  have  found  thejr  neive-healih  wnrfi  •!•»«  luiDii'iaiiiir.    *>^ 

anawer  in  it*  u*e — you  will  probably  decide  it  i«>t>»r  aniwer.  rwt'!bTftit'»..i'..'tt^  ]''i^ 

ThU  Ratnarlubla  Book  FREE  yU;  leyi  mj  .iw_.m  jbii  b  to  m 

"^*^.?z!;Sk!^™"I;^! 


e    d1«>1nrillTi«d    D«timli<t 


Sanatogen  U  wold  in  three  MtxeM,  $1.00,  $1.90,  $3.60  i»^b7jta.»«»!%,'|^ 

Get  Sanatogen  from  your  druggiit — if  not  obtainable  from  him, leni  upon  receipt  of  price      ull^'>r!^'ic"iD^'«i."  *° 

THE  BAUER  CHEMICAL  CO,  28-B  Irrint  PUce,  New  York 
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Three  Attractive  New 


»TI   • 


iks 


for  Summer  Travellers 


^n  Economical 

European 

Trip 


A  Guide  to 
the  English 
Cathedrals 


Russia^ — an 

Untrodden 

Land 

for  the  Tourist 


How  to  Visit  Europe  on  Next  to  Nothing 

By  E.  P.  PRENTYS 

This  clever  little  book  shows  how  one  American  girl  made  a  trip 
abroad,  lasting  ten  weeks,  during  which  she  saw  London,  Oxford,  Strat- 
ford, and  in  fact  many  of  the  places  of  interest  in  the  southern  part  of 
England;  visited  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Rouen,  and  other  places  in  Belgium 
and  France;  made  a  stay  in  Paris;  thence  to  the  Riviera;  and  finally 
home.  She  not  only  tells  how  she  did  it,  but  how  it  can  be  done  com- 
fortably and  pleasantly  for  $300.  For  any  one  who  wants  to  go  abroad 
on  a  moderate  outlay,  this  intelligently  written  book,  with  tables  of  ex- 
penses day  by  day,  will  be  a  find  indeed. 

IVith  many  iUustrations.  Handy  pocket  s%Me.  $1.00  net.  (Postage 
IOC.  extra.) 

How  to  Visit  the  English  Cathedrals 

By  ESTHER  SINGLETON 

Author  of  "How  to  Visit  the  Great  Picture  Galleries,"  etc. 

Miss  Singleton,  who  for  some  yean  has  rendered  invaluable  serrioe 
in  making  the  way  of  the  tourist  and  sightseer  easier,  has  added  another 
and  an  important  volume  to  her  series  of  handbooks.  English  cathedrals, 
their  history,  associations,  and  architecture  are  described  in  the  easiest  and 
most  convenient  manner  for  the  tourist.  The  author,  who  combines  great 
facility  and  long  practice  in  the  preparation  of  such  a  book,  has  made,  it 
is  safe  to  say,  the  most  up-to-date,  clearest  and  best  arranged  guide  to 
the  cathedrals  of  England  that  has  yet  been  published. 

fVith  numerous  iUustrations;  a  brief  history  of  English  architecture; 
a  glossary  of  architectural  terms,  etc.  Handy  pocket  s%Me,  $2.00  aeL 
{Postage  15c.  extra.) 

The  Tourist's  Russia 

The  Only  Tourist's  Guide  to  Russia  Published  in  English 

By  RUTH  KEDZIE  WOOD 

Author  of  "Honeymooning  in  Russia*' 

As  there  is  no  English  guide-book  to  Russia,  English  and  American 
tourists  to  that  country  are  compelled  to  do  the  best  they  can  with  German* 
French  and  Russian  books.  Yet  Russia  is  an  extremely  interesting  country 
to  visit,  has  the  merit  of  not  being  crowded  with  tourists,  and  is  reached 
far  more  easily  than  most  people  imagine.  The  new  Russian  steamship  line 
from  New  York  to  Libau  carries  its  passengers  in  commodious  and 
luxurious  boats  direct  to  Russia;  the  difficulties  of  transportation,  pass- 
ports, etc.,  can  be  smoothed  by  an  intelligent  guide-book  like  *'The  Tourist's 
Russia";  and  Russia,  a  new  country  for  the  American  tourist,  is  thus 
made  accessible. 

With  list  of  Tourist  Cities  in  Russia,  hotels,  banks,  consulates,  routes, 
many  illustrations,  and  a  map.     lamo.    $1.25  net.     {Postage  itc.  extra.) 


Pubtishers,    DODD  MEAD  &  CO.,    New  York 
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A  BOOK  OF    GREAT    INTEREST    TO 
TRANSATLANTIC  TRAVELERS 

An  Unsinkable  Titanic 

OR 

Every  Ship  Its  Own  Lifeboat 

By  J.  BERNARD  WALKER 

EdUar  cf  ''Th»  SdmtUifie  Ammriean  " 


Apart  from  the  appalling  loss  of  life  on  the  Titanic,  the  most  serious 
feature  of  that  disaster  was  the  suddenness  with  which  the  great  ship  went 
down ;  for  the  builders  and  owners  of  the  ship,  to  say  nothing  of  her  passen- 
gers, were  united  in  the  belief  that  this,  the  latest  and  largest  of  the  trans- 
atlantic liners,  was  unsinkable  by  any  of  the  ordinary  accidents  of  the  sea. 

Many  a  good  ship  before  the  Titanic  had  run  into  an  iceberg  and  survived 
the  ordeaL  How  came  it,  then,  that  a  vessel  which,  because  of  her  size  and 
up-to-date  construction,  was  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  safe  against  sinking, 
so  quickly  went  to  the  bottom  at  the  very  first  test  of  her  strength  and 
stability? 

The  loss  of  the  Titanic  was  due  to  the  omission  of  certain  features  of 
construction,  simple  and  easily  understood,  which,  had  they  been  incorporated, 
would  have  carried  the  great  ship  safely  through  the  disaster.  The  object 
of  this  work  is  to  give  a  simple  explanation  of  these  facts,  and  show  that  it  is 
possible,  by  slight  changes  in  the  construction,  to  render  every  passenger  ship 
so  secure  against  sinking  that  a  repetition  of  the  late  tragedy  will  be  abso- 
lutely impossible. 

The  work  contains  some  thirty  or  forty  illustrations,  including  plans 
and  photographs  of  the  Great  Eastern,  the  safest  passenger  vessel  ever  built ; 
of  the  Titanic;  and  of  the  most  notable  of  the  big  transatlantic  liners  of  the 
present  day.  A  chapter  of  vital  interest  will  be  one  discussing  the  relative 
value  of  the  safety  construction  in  a  few  of  the  best-known  ships. 

With  IHustrathm  and  Diagrams 
Small  I2mo,  $1.00  NeL     Postage,  10c  Extra 

NOW  READY 


PdJbkers  DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY  New  York 
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ENTERTAINING  NEW  FICTION  J 

Her^eigrt  ^  , 

In  Oola        Geoise  Bair  | 

M^Cutcheon 

A  gay  and  clever  story  of  a  CAPTAIN  OF  INDUSTRY,  a  MAN  ABOUT  TOWN, 
and  a  YOUNG  LADY  who  could  neither  GAIN  NOR  LOSE  WEIGHT  without 
FINANCIAL  COMPLICATIONS. 

Recently  Published.  For  Sale  at  all  Bookstoies. 

Illustrated,    $L00  Net.    (Postage  10c,  extra.) 

The  Mystery  of 
The  Boule 

Cabinet  ^    Burton  E*  Stevenson 

One  of  the  cleverest  detective  stories  of  recent  years — beautifully  constructed  and 
beautifully  bafBing. 

Illustrated.    i2mo,    $1.30  net     Postpaid,  $143 

My  Udy  ^ 

Caprice  JeKery  Famol 

This  charming  love  story,  the  first  book  by  the  author  of  "The  Broad  Highway/*  is  in 
every  way  worthy  of  him. 

Small  i2mo.    $1.00  net.   Postpaid,  $1.10 

The  Essential      ^ 

Thing  Arthur  Hodges 

A  powerful  story,  done  on  bold  and  striking  lines,  of  society  life  in  New  York. 
Frontispiece  in  color  by  Harrison  Fisher,    i2mo,  $1.30.    Postpaid,  $1.43 

Midnight  at  b, 

Mears  House  HanSson  Jewdl  Hdt 

Not  a  story  to  go  to  sleep  over;  but  if  you  want  to  be  mystified,  and  kept  in  suspense, 
and  surprised,  and  have  little  thrills  chasing  along  your  spine,  read  it. 

Illustrated.     i2mo.    $1.25  net.    Postpaid,  $1.37 


Publisfien       DODD,  MEAD   &  COMPANY       New  York 
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ENTERTAINING  NEW  FICTION 


Through   an  accident   the   heroine   of 

this  story  loses  her  memory  compleiety. 

Her  past  life  is  blotted  out  and  she 
begins  a  new  existence,  under  a  new 
name,  and  with  a  different  husband. 

She  has  not  the  breath  of  a  suspicion, 
you  understand,  that  she  had  ever  been 
any  one  else,  and  ever  had  another  hus- 

This  is  a  remarkable  case  of  "dual 
personality."  How  is  this  woman,  with 
two  lives  and  two  husbands,  one  and  the 
same  person  ? 

What  does  the  law  say  about  it? 

What  do  her  two  husbands  say,  when 
they  discover  the  secret? 
By  WILUAM  R.  CASTL^  Jf . 

A  story  well  worth  readfatg:^  for  your  owo  pleasoitf 
and  to  recommend  for  the  pleaitire  of  your  frksdi* 

tamo.    $1.30  nfl.     Postpaid,  $143 

THE  BUTTERFLY  HOUSE 

Br  HARY  E.  mUCINS  FREEBUN 

Attlhor  of  "A  Humble  Romance,"  "A  New  England  Nun,"  etc. 

"Ke«n  psychology  and  the  power  of  effective  humanization  are  the  strong  points  of 
Mrs.  Freeman's  art.  Fairbridge,  'the  little  New  Jersey  village'  that  serves  as  back- 
ground for  her  new  story,  grows  as  real  to  the  reader  as  any  street  in  Chicago."— Chicago 
Record-Herald. 

Illustrated  by  Paul  Julien  Meylan.    lamo.    $1.30  net.    Postpaid,  $1.30 

PETER  AND  JANE 

Br  S.  MACNAUGHTAN 

Author  of  "A  Lame  Dog's  Diary,"  etc. 

Another  of  those  leisurely,  well-written,  deliciously  humorous  novels  of  English 
society,  by  the  author  of  the  deservedly  popular  "A  LAme  Dog's  Diary." 
i2mo.    I1.25  net;  postpaid,  I1.37 

THE  MAID  OF  THE  WHISPERING  HILLS 

Br  VINCHE  E.  RCffi 
"For  those  who  love  adventure  this  is  just  the  story,  combining  romance  and  danger 
in  a  way  to  stir  the  heart  and  arouse  the  imagination."— JV^w  Orleans  Picayune. 
lUustraled  by  George  Gibbs.    i2mo.    $1.30  net.    Postpaid,  $1.43 
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THE  MOSHER  BOOKS 


4  Thetc  are'  boob — and  book^  but 
The  Moshet  Books  are  books  to  love^ 
aad  I  am  sure  that  I  am  not  the  ooly 
one  that  considers  them  the  choicest  en 
the  books  of  to-day* 
^  Permit  me  to  compliment  you  as:ain 
on  your  exquisite  catalomie*  I  do  not 
know  of  a  better  Book  that  you  could 
issue  ttian  a  selection  of  these  catalogue 
nms  under  one  cover.  Privately,  I 
nave  made  such  selection  for  my 
own  use,  but  as  that  practicaUy 
includes  them  all,  it  is  no  selection  at 
alL 

Q  Your  books  have  arrived,  and 
are  exquisitely  satisfactory  in  every 
way.  You  certainly  are  a  liter- 
ary philanthropist.    I  shall  be  g;^ 

9  Fnra  Ttii  to  jtu  C*ul»u«  hiTi  been  iKud  wW 
nulw  lUDi^  Tb*  Modw  EEoaki  tai  vbat  thn  tiftt 


when  I  can  send  you  a  larger 
order. 

q  Don't  f(»get  to  let  us  have  yoor 
latest  catalogue  and  all  other  adver- 
tising matter  you  get  out.  We  think 
there  is  nothing  published  in  this 
Country  to-day  jiMt  like  " BiSeM." 
Q  I  have  now  a  compkteset  and  enjoy 
not  only  the  possession,but  the  unusu^ 
range  of  beautiful  English  that  The 
Bibelot  affords  in  its  quaint  and  ele- 
gant form. 

Q  For  two  years  this  Uttle  volume  has 
been  a  gift  to  me»  hut  lliis  year  it  will 
have  to  be  a  gtft  from  myself.  Its 
contents  have  always  given  nte  so 
much  pleasure  that  I  do  not  ever 
want  to  miss  a  number. 


THOMAS  B.  MOSHER,  Portland,  Maine 
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Professor  fValter  Dill  Scott  says:  "It  it  one  of  the  best  boob  on  adverdung,  and 
I  thill  include  it  in  my  list  of  approved  books  on  the  lubject  of  advertising.  It 
is  well  written,  ii  absolutely  trustworthy  in  statement,  and  irdsiically  gotten  up. 
I  congratulate  Th*  InUnd  Prmtir  on  the  work." 
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